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I am sorry to be obliged to return to the Treap-Mi 1; for 
I have already been drawn much further into the subject than 
I intended when, at your request, I first submitted to you my 
opinion ponens but which I could not refuse to do after 
a friendship resulting from that unreserved and cordial connexion 
which ought ever to subsist between a constituent and his represen- 
tative in Parliament, and now of more than thirty years’ duration." 
But as the Official Circular from the office of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, addressed to the visiting Magis- 
trates of the several Jails and Houses of Correction where ‘I'read- 
Wheels have been established, has limited its inquiry to the parti- 
cular point which it fell to my lot to notice, while all the other 
parts of the comprehensive and important question you have brought 
forward seem to be left untouched on, | feel compelled to make 
a few remarks on the Communications which have been returned 
to the official letter. 

As a whole I cannot but think these Communications are 
written with great fairness and candor, a due allowance being 
made for the pre-occupation of the public feeling on the subject, 
and for the very heavy expense which has already been incurred in 
carrying this bulky machinery into execution. 

As these Communications are, in several instances, at variance 
with each other, they must necessarily, in some cases, be at vari- 
ance with the views which [ have ventured to offer: but they are not 
more opposed to these views than to many of the sentiments of the 
Prison Discipline Society, or to the original intention of the Tread- 


* It has been the good fortune of the individual to whom this letter is 
addressed to have long lived in confidential habits with his professional 
friend under the circumstances above stated. J.C. H. 
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Wheel as an instrument of hard labor, and the only object for 
which it is continued. For if it were true generally, as asserted 
by the Governor of the Bedford House of Correction, that this 
labor is not severe; or, in the language of a respectable surgeon 
to another House of Correction, that “ after a few days’ work on 
the Tread-Mill, the employment CEAsES TO BE A PUNISH- 
MENT;” or, as stated by the Governor of the Prison at Exeter, 
that the treads of the wheel had actually become a sort of platform 
for knitting on, while the wheel was still going on its round of 
action '—all idea of its being a more trying and efficacious mode 
of discipline than any that has hitherto been invented, a punish- 
ment submitted to with inexpressible TERROR, and looked back 
on, after emancipation, with a panic that bids fair to deter from 
the re-commission of crime, must be for ever abandoned ; and the 
Tread-Wheel lose the entire claim with which it has hitherto 
challenged the support and approbation of the public. 

But these deviations from the common opinion, or even the 
professional opinion, which, in conjunction with many other medi- 
cal characters, most of them of the highest distinction and learning, 
I have already laid before you, are but few: and the general result 
of the Official Evidence now offered, when minutely compared 
and examined, will be found not merely to countenance, but com- 
pletely to confirm, the sentiments of which you have consented to 
become the medium. 

When, about a twelvemonth ago, you first asked me to accom- 
pany you in examining the machine in the House of Correction in 
Cold-Bath Fields, and in comparing it with the Hand-Crank-Mill, 
~ I confess the subject was new to me: and hence, if I went without 
information, I went without prejudice. Yet, on investigating its 
history, I soon ascertained that it was itself of so recent an origin, 
in its application at least, that if I had travelled over the ten or 
eleven counties, for there were not more, in which the Tread- 
Wheel was at that time employed, and had examined every prison 
separately, its operation would have been too narrow, and of too 
limited a duration, to have enabled me to speak of its effects with 
much decision from the evidence of practice, and have driven me 
to reasoning on them from the nature of its powers, and their appli- 
cation to the human frame. 

bie 
Vide also the note, in Sir J. C. Hippisley’s work, reciting the dexterit 
of a seaman convict, who had eevee ioe of pemree the Tread. 
Wheel in action into a convenient local for the manufacture of Straw Hats. These 
facts are strange anomalies with reference to Mr. Cubitt’s descriptions, 
though it will be contended, probably, that these instances are merely to be 
sa as exceptions to the terrot imposed by the infliction of the Tread- 
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I well remember many of the striking remarks you made at the 
time on the general construction of the machine, and particularly 
on the vast extent of its shafts, and the enormous weight they had 
to support ; together with the fear you expressed that neither cast 
nor malleable iron would ever be found to support it. The 
workers themselves also minutely occupied your attention, and 
though your inquiries were cautiously worded, their replies proved, 
very evidently, the distress they underwent during the labor ; and 
which, as | understood, was at the same time unequivocally ad- 
mitted by Mr. Adkins, the governor, who accompanied us, as well 
as by the other officers of the prison, both medical and ministerial, 
there being no difference of opinion between them at that period, 
Putting the opinions, however, as well as the practice of others, 
on my first inspection, out of the question, | resolved, first of all, 
to confine my attention to the peculiar powers and singular action 
of the Tread-Wheel, and its necessary effects on the human 
frame. 

To this point I limited myself on my first inspection of its 
structure. From the tortuous attitude and uneasy motion mani- 
festly displayed in mounting the endless hill of this mighty cylinder, 
on the toes alone, with the hands fixed rigidly on the horizontal 
bar, and the body bent forward to lay hold of it, 1 could not but 
conclude, not only that the prisoner is hereby deprived of all the 
healthful advantage of athletic exercise, but must be fatigued from 
the outset, and perpetually in danger (and with this (imitation 
1 expressed myself) of cramp, breaking the Achilles tendon, and 
forming aneurismal and varicose swellings in the legs ; and that if 
females were to be worked at the wheel, the same common cause 
of irksome and distressing exertion, operating on the loins and 
many of the abdominal muscles, must, of necessity, in various 
instances, accelerate the period of menstruation; and even where 
it does not force it forward before its proper time, render it ex- 
cessive, and lay a foundation for many of the most serious chronic 
maladies with which the female structure can be afflicted. And 
on all these accounts I ventured to recommend the Hand-Crank- 
Mill, in‘ preference to the Tread-Mill, as affording a far more 
natural attitude, and hence, a far more healthy exercise ; in which 
the greater number, if not the whoie, of these predicted evils 
might be avoided, muscles of re importance to public 
industry be called into action, and strengthened against future 
labor, and the prisoner be hereby far better, instead of invariably 
far less, prepared for a variety of handicraft trades, than before he 
was sentenced to confinement. 

The opinion therefore was not given absolutely and disjunctively, 
but relatively and comparatively ; and not in regard to the quan- 
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tity but the quality of the labor enjoined ; a remark which it is 
peculiarly necessary to make, because, in the course of the dis- 
cussion which has since taken place, the Hand-Crank- Machinery 
has too often been lost sight of in pursuit of the Tread-Wheel ; 
and it has sometimes been more than hinted, that the effect of 
these strictures would be to screen delinquents from HARD LABOR 
GENERALLY, than which nothing can be more incorrect, and to 
take the wholesome burden of punishment away from all their 
muscles, instead of transferring it to those which are best fitted to 
bear it by nature, 

Having taken this view of the subject proleptically, I next en- 
deavored to see how far the apprehensions thus formed in private, 
of the effects of the Tread-Wheel, might be justified by the opinion 
of other professional characters; and to what extent they had 
hitherto been realized in the House of Correction from which I had 
deduced them, affording the widest field for observation of all 
the prisons throughout the kingdom in which the T'read-Wheel has 
hitherto become an inmate. 

From each of these quarters I found myself completely upheld, 
as will sufficiently appear from the extracts you have given in your 
correspondence ; whilst various other threatened evils were hereby 
added to the list, and correctly so, especially those of ruptures, 
and injury to the respiratory organs. In the Cold-Bath Fields 
Prison itself, I found, on close inquiry, that the prisoners fre- 
quently complained of stiffness and numbness in their hands, of 
pains in their loins and in their legs, and that they were thrown into 
a profuse perspiration, and so completely exhausted in the course 
of a single round, or QUARTER OF AN HOUWR’s task-work, as 
to induce them to drink very largely of cold water as soon as the 
fifteen minutes were completed, although it is calculated that this 
up-hill exercise does not exceed the average of TWO MILES IN 
SIX HOURS," and consequently does not amount to half a quarter 
of a mile in the course of the fifteen minutes to which the task-time 
extends ; evidently proving, that it is the nature of the labor, its 
quality, and not its quantity, that occasions such violent effects, 
and constitutes the terror with which the Tread-Wheel is contem- 
plated, At this visit also, it was not concealed from me, nor from 
my professional friend, Mr. Cole, who accompanied me, that, in 
consequence of the nature of the exertion, prisoners laboring under 
consumption, rupture, or a tendency to rupture, are exempted from 
working, out of a pradent regard to the mischief which might 
follow, under such circumstances. While, in respect to the anti- 
cipated complaints of females, it was at length candidly acknow- 


" It may be interesting to analyze some of the various statements in the 
Reports of the Prison Discipline Society, particularly p. 14, of their * De» 
scription of the Tread-Mill, &c.” 8vo. 1823. 
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leged, that those most likely to take place had already occurred 
in various instances, even in the presence of the male keepers: in- 
somuch that at this very time the Tread- Wheel was abandoned as 
to the women, though no other regular employment, if I recollect 
aright, was allotted to them in its stead. 

do not know that any of these maladies, which, from the recent 
use of the Wheel, could not be of long standing, had produced 
any ill effects on the constitution of the prisoners, or permanently 
undermined their health. And it is necessary to suppose this is what 
Mr. Webbe, the Surgeon of the House of Correction, in Cold-Bath 
Fields, refers to, in his Official Report, in answer to the Official 
Requisition, in which he states that “during the eight months the 
Tread- Mill has been employed at the House of Correction, Cold- 
Bath Fields, 1 have never in any one instance known any ill effects 
produced in the frame of either the men or women who have 
worked on the Wheel;”! for, without this interpretation, his 
report would be at variance with the above facts, known not only 
to himself but to the whole prison ; and the chief of which were 
not only admitted by him in the presence of Mr. Cole, but have 
been acknowleged still more lately in letters from Mr. Webbe to 
yourself. It would indeed, in my mind, have been better to have 
accompanied his summary Statement respecting the constitutional 
condition of the prisoners with a brief reference to their occasional, 
though fortunately hitherto only temporary, evils ; but I have too 
high an opinion of Mr. Webbe’s integrity, from an acquaintance 
of many years’ standing, to conceive for a moment that he had any 
intention to mislead; and, indeed, the brevity and modesty with 
which the Report is drawn up, shows evidently that his mind was 
not decided on the subject at the time. “I cannot tell,” says he, 
adverting to the very few months the Tread-Mill had been em- 
ployed in the prison, “whether any (constitutional) effects are 
likely to follow on this kind of discipline.”* The whole, however, 
affords sufficient intimation, of which we have both had instances 
before, of the difficulty in which a surgeon to a Tread-Wheel 
prison is sometimes placed, in giving his opinion publicly on this 
subject under the circumstances of the day, while his private views 
are not quite consentaneous with those by whom he is surrounded, 
and for whom he feels the highest respect.’ 


? P. 60. 2 P. 60. 


3 Mr. Webbe has more lately informed me that, since the introduction of 
the Tread-Wiieel into the prison, it has been found absolutely necessary to 
allow a fuller and a richer diet. This, at present, consists of half a pound 
avoirdupoise of solid flesh, reduced to about six ounces by boiling, three 
times a week, besides bread or pulse ; with an allowance on the intervening 
days of good soup, made chiefly of ox-heads : and he added, that, without 
this advanced scale, the prisoners would soon be in as bad a state as the con- 
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To ascertain, however, whether any actual change has in any way 
been produced in the effects complained of since our visit of last 
year, | have once more accepted of your invitation, and at the 
time of writing this, have just returned from the House of Correc- 
tion at Cold-Bath Fields, to which 1 had the honor of being 
accompanied both by yourself and Mr. Cole,' who took a part in 
the examination we entered into, and to whom I appeal, as well 
as to yourself, for the accuracy of the following brief account of it. 
The Wheels were at work on our arrival in all the yards, still idly 
expending their power, and that of their workers, in the air.* 
The hour was half past eleven in the morning, the thermometer of 
the Royal Society at 56° Fahrenheit, with a cool and gusty breeze, 
which many complained of as being chilly, veering from north to 
south-west. We examined the subterranean machinery, which, 
with the ponderous fly above, was working at a fearfully rapid 
rate, notwithstanding the slow-paced motion of the principal shaft. 
The men were on duty on the Wheels in their respective yards, 
and the report is true that the shaft has again broken, forming a 
fifth instance of failure, and other workers been again thrown on 
their backs on the raised platform, and must in some instances have 
fallen through to the stone pavement, some ten or twelve feet 
below, had not the present vigilant Governor, in anticipation of 
such an accident, prudently ordered the middie hatch-ways to be 
closed. I inspected the men as they descended in rotation, from 
the Wheel, at the end of the quarter of an hour’s task-work, and 
made room for fresh relays. Every one of them was perspiring, 
some in a dripping sweat. On asking them separately, and at a 
distance from each other, where was the chief stress of labor, they 
stated in succession, and without the least variation, that they 
suffered great pain in the calf of the leg, and in the ham; while 
most of them, though not all, complained of distress also in the 
instep. On examining the bottom of their shoes, it was manifest 
that the line of tread had not extended further than from the ex- 


victs have lately been at the Mill-Bank prison. No comment is here necessa- 
ry. The facts are in perfect accordance with those we shall have presently 
to notice at Lancaster Castle; for, in both places, it appears that under the 
infliction of the Tread-Wheel, nothing but a high diet can keep the prisoners 
om wasting away: while even this can only do it nano mitigated 
abor, . M. 


* Surgeon to the Northern Dispensary. 

2 Vide note and description of Tread-Mill, by the Committee of the 
Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, p. 6. 

3 The hatch-ways are now removed to the end of the Galleries. Amon 
other smaller casualties a woman fell down the hatch-way, having previously 
fallen in a fit, from the head of the Wheel on the floor. 
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tremity of the toes to about one-third of the bottom of the foot; 
for, in several instances, the shoes were new, and between this 
line and the heel altogether unsoiled: a fact, however, that was as 


obvious from the position of An fort while at work, as from the 


appearance of the shoe at rest. Several of the workers seemed to 
aim at supporting their weight by bringing the heel into action, the 
feet being twisted outwards; and on inquiring why this was not 
oftener accomplished, the reply was, that though they could gain a 
little in this way, it was with so painful a stress of the knees, that they 
could only try at it occasionally. The palms of their hands, in 
consequence of holding tight to the rail, were in every instance 
hardened, in many horny, in some blistered and discharging water. 
The keeper, who accompanied us, admitted the truth of all these 
statements, and added, that it was the ordinary result of the labor! 
and that use did not seem to render it less severe: for those who 

d been confined long appeared to suffer nearly or altogether as 
sack as those who were new to the work; thus confirming a 
remark I long since took the liberty of making to you, | mean, that 
when an organ is directed to any kind of labor for which it is not 
naturally intended, no perseverance will ever give it facility of 
action, or take off the original distress. 

The females we found again at work on the Wheel; for, with 
a strange recantation of indulgence, they were again ordered to 
brave all the mischievous cousequences which had been proved to 
ensue, and apparently to undergo a new set of experiments; while, 
as though in full consciousness of what must follow, the visiting 
Magistrates had endeavored to provide against some of the inde- 
cency heretofore complained of, by exchanging male for female 
heepera, and raising a linen screen a few feet above the platform, 
so as to hide the ancles. Here also the same effects of perspira- 
tion, the same complaints of pain in the instep, calf of the legs and 
hams, were repeated as in the male side; to which the female 
keeper added ,a very horrible pain in the loins, that generally and 
very greatly distressed them ; and which, she candidly told us, was 


in most cases the forerunner of that morbid discharge I have. 


already adverted to ; and which still, according to her own account, 
continues in many cases to be forced forward prematurely, and, in 
many cases also, to be carried to an alarming excess, and produc- 
tive of considerable weakness. The perspiration, however, ex- 
isting among the females, is often very oppressive: and one of 
them, not long since, fell down to the platform in a fainting fit. 
The keeper herself seemed deeply to feel for them; her language 
was, that they often had not a dry thread belonging to them; and 
she added, You would be surprised, Sir, at seeing how often the 
finest of them, after having been a few weeks at work, are worn 
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down and emaciated. 1 inquired whether even on this account she 
did not feel it necessary to recommend, at times, a few days’ re- 
laxation, that they might recover themselves; and she admitted 
that she was not unfrequently compelled to do so. The palms of 
their hands here, as in the case of the males, were hardened, or 
horny, and in far more instances blistered, the leathery skin in some 
cases peeling off, and exposing a sore surface beneath. For all 
kinds of needle-work, and other delicate descriptions of manual 
labor, they seem to be completely unfitted, and the keeper 
allowed that they were almost always rendered useless for such 
purposes. 

On a survey of the whole, it was an instantaneous remark of 
Mr. Cole, that the statement described in your first communication 
to Mr. Secretary Peel, instead of being too highly colored, is 
considerably below the real complexion of the facts. 

As the medical evils I had anticipated are thus fully supported 
by the short history of the ‘Tread-Wheel in the most populous 
prison of the country into which it has hitherto found its way, let 
us now proceed to examine how far they are established by the 
general tenor of the Official Reports received in reply to Official 
Inquiry on the subject under order of his Majesty’s Secretary for 
the Home Department. 

The first mischief of a serious kind which I apprehended would 
follow on an extensive employment of the machinery before us, 
was a premature and excessive periodical influence on females, in 
consequence of the strain or morbid exertion which it perpetually 
endangers by its peculiar effect on the muscles and other organs of 
the loins and abdominal region. What vow is the general bearing 
of the evidence on this point?) The Returns to the Secretary of 
State’s Office are from the visiting Magistrates of twenty distinct 
counties, and comprise reports of twenty-four prisons. In only 
a few of these, whether of recent or of earlier erection, are females 
worked at all; not more than four returns allude to such an ex- 
tension of the Tread-Wheel labor, and there is reason for believing 
that the employment of females has not hitherto spread further." 
These four prisons are, the Houses of Correction at Exeter, Dor- 
chester, Cold-Bath Fields, and Brixton. The report concerning 
the first, by William Tucker, Esq., one of the visiting Magistrates, 
and to whose zeal and activity the county seems to be under 
great obligation, while it informs us that he has “ heard no com- 
plaint whatever or objection from the females that had been sta- 


2 Vide Sir J. C. Hippisley, note p. 18, respecting the recent order of re- 


sumption of the labor of the Tread-Wheel for Females, at Cold-Bath Fields 
House of Correction. 
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tioned on the Wheel, or from the Governor’s wife, who superin- 
tends this department,” adds, that he is satisfied no danger is ever 
likely to arise in the case of females “when they are properly 
attended to ;” hereby intimating that some peculiar regulations are 
in force in the prison in respect to the females, without an atten- 
tion to which there would be danger, even in his own opinion. 
It should be observed, however, that the women worked at this 
prison are too few, and the employment of the Tread-Wheel of 
too short a duration to afford any general estimate whatever ; the 
latter having been in operation for little more than half a year at 
the date of the Return, and, to adopt the official language of the 
Governor of the prison, “the proportion of females being very 
small, not amounting to more than ten or twelve, and GENERALLY 
not exceeding $1X or EIGHT.” 

The return from the Dorchester House of Correction is signed 
with the distinguished name of W. M. Pitt, and declares candidly, 
and without reserve, that the female prisoners, notwithstanding 
they had at that time been employed at the Tread-Mill for only 
about five months, “ have occasionally been subjected to certain 
complaints which THE SURGEON OF THE JAIL HAS ATTRI- 
BUTED TO THE WORKING AT THE WHEEL; and that in 
such cases the women so affected HAVE BEEN TAKEN FROM 
THE Work till those complaints have subsided ;” which Report 
is confirmed by the certificate of the surgeon himself, Mr. Davies, 
a practitioner of highly respectable talents and experience. 

‘That the very same mischief to the persons of the female prison- 
ers has on various occasions occurred in the House of Correction 
in Cold-Bath Fields is now pretty well known to the world, accom- 
panied with the very same necessity also of their being TAKEN 
From THE Ware. Mr. Webbe, indeed, the Surgeon, has 
not adverted to it in his Report on this prison, but I have already 
endeavored to account for his silence ; and it should be mentioned 
in praise of the prudence and humanity of the visiting Magis- 
trates of Middlesex, that female prisoners here are no longer con- 
signed to this kind of labor." 

The only other House of Correction at which women appear 
to be condemned to the Wheel, is that of Brixton: the Report 
from which, communicated by Thomas Harrison, Esq., the Chair- 
man of the Surrey Sessions, gives a wonderfully different account 
of the effects of the Tread-Mill, not only from the statements 
immediately preceding, but from every other statement whatever. 
For, could the recollections and the opinions here advanced be 
realized, the Brixton Tread-Mill might be resorted to by those 


? Vide the notes in Sir J. C. Hippisley’s volume, pp. 13 and 31. 
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out of the prison, as well as by those within it, and especially by 
the inhabitants of the neighboring metropolis, as a convenient 
substitute for mineral baths, and remote watering places; since, 
instead of being in any way injurious to the female frame, it has, 
according to these accounts, in one instance at least, proved a 
specific to a rheumatism in a woman after the use of a month’s 
discipline ; and is further extolled as an excellent preventive against 
weaknesses and varicose tumors in the vessels of the legs, “ from 
the KIND and the DEGREE of exercise made use of.” But as 
these remarks are so much at variance with the general complexion 
of the accompanying REPORTS, and the admitted severity of the 
discipline, it is not necessary to examine them in detail. 

After this brief investigation of the effect of the Tread-Wheel in 
the four prisons in which alone it appears to be actually allotted 
to females, it will hardly be asked, why has it been refrained from 
in the TWENTY other prisons whose medical economy is noticed 
in the communications now laid before Parliament? and if it 
should be, though a special reply may perhaps be offered by a few 
of them, the general answer would unquestionably be that of the 
visiting Magistrates to the jail at Durham, subscribed in their 
Official Report by each of them, “‘ We have not thought it advisable 
to employ females in working the Tread*Wheel :” its dangers to 
the female frame having, doubtless, been sufficiently proved to 
them by the force of facts in other prisons, or by the professional 
opinion of such discreet and able practitioners as they had consulted 
on the occasion. 

The view therefore I ventured to take of the Tread-Wheel on 
the frame of female prisoners, in consequence of the strain, or 
morbid and excessive exertion which it either actually excites or 
perpetually endangers in the muscles and other organs of the loins 
and abdominal region, as it has been before confirmed by the 
concurrent sentiments of many of the ablest and most distinguished 
physicians and surgeons of this metropolis, is so completely es- 
tablished by the parliamentary document now printed, that there is 
no presumption in believing that it will not much longer be con- 
tinued any where as a punishment for FEMALES. 

[ have dwelt the more at large on this subject, because the 
PRINCIPLE on which it hinges, is just as applicable to males as 
to females ; and forms the basis of by far the greater number of 
the complaints anticipated on first contemplating the discipline of 
the Tread-Wheel. For if the muscles and organs of the loins and 
lower part of the body be urged to excess, and pressed into an 
unnatural and distressing, and hence into a morbid, play on each 
other in the case of the latter, so must it also be in the case of the 
former. The greater firmness, indeed, of the male structure must 
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necessarily resist its evil effects for a longer period of time, in con- 
sequence of which they will neither so soon nor so frequently show 
themselves ; insomuch that, as I have already observed, it may in 
some instances require several years before the natural strength of 
the organs will decidedly fall a prey in the contest. But the 
battle is still waging though unperceived; the ‘Tread-Wheel is still 
gaining ground; and, not only on the field of combat, but even 
afterwards, when released from it, the stoutest champion in this 
new system of warfare may for the first time give palpable marks 
of its mischievous effects. 

The documents before us, narrow as is their compass, and as it 
necessarily must be from the recent application of the ‘Tread- 
Wheel, afford as decided proofs of this assertion, as of the malady 
just adverted to. We cannot get through the very first Report 
without meeting with a case of rupture produced in a prisoner, 
while in the act of laboring on the wheel. Nor is the close of 
these documents more fortunate than their opening: for the two 
last pages are chiefly devoted to a complaint of spitting of blood, 
and an accident of a bruised ancle, under the same circumstances ; 
while at Lancaster, an inflammation, and consequently therefore a 
tumor, of the groin, is candidly admitted to have been excited, 
and is justly called an “injurtous effect,” of this irritant and irk- 
some kind of labor. It is true that in this, as well as in the 
preceding cases, other means of accounting for these charges are 
resorted to, with a view of saving the ‘Tread-Wheel as much as 
may be; and it is possible that, in one or two instances, such 
means may have been auxiliary, as nothing is more common than 
the concurrence of two or more causes in the production of a 
disease: but I apprehend no unprejudiced professional authority 
can be appealed to that will not at once regard the Tread-Wheel 
as the PRIMUM MOBILE, and lay the chief perpetration of the 
mischief, in every instance, to its account. ‘The case of the 
spitting of blood is despatched in a manner equally unusual and 
unsatisfactory. ‘The boy who affirmed himself to be thus attacked 
while laboring at the wheel, “ called to me,” says the attendant 
surgeon, to say, “ that it had made him split blood ;” but as “ I 
was aware how ready such people are to complain, in order to get 
free of labor, I purposely PASSED HIM OVER, well knowing that 
if he became seriously ill, 1 or one of my assistants should soon 
hear of it. We heard no more of his spitting of blood.”— Now 
if an imposture had been really believed, why, instead of its being 
PASSED OVER, was it not scrupulously followed up at the mo- 
ment, and exposed publicly, which might have been done with so 
much ease? “A spitting of blood affords a palpable proof of the 
existence of the disease, and to this proof the boy appeals, and 
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challenges the surgeon’s attention, as well as that of his fellow 
prisoners. ‘The testimony of the latter is not touched on, nor is it 
any where said that there was no discharge of blood, but only that 
the patient was passed over, and nothing more heard of it: im other 
words, that he had the good fortune to have no return of it, so as, 
in the language of the report, to “‘ become seriously ill.” 

But it is not necessary to single out particular accidents or 
injuries." The mischievous tendency of the ‘T'read-Wheel machi- 
nery is sufficiently established in the Official Reports from its ordi- 
nary action and effects. Mr. Green, writing from Durham, where 
the mill had only been in use eight or nine months, and females, as 
already observed, are not allowed to be employed, recommends, in 
regard to males, a degree of caution and a brevity of labor, that are 
highly creditable to him. After observing that he had not at that 
time noticed any kind of injury whatever, he adds, “ 1 am of 
opinion, if persevered in with prudence, and not too long continued, 
no SERIOUS effects are to be apprehended from its use.” 

In the House of Correction at Exeter, the same distressing pain 
is admitted to be inflicted on the muscles of the legs, thighs, and 
back, of the prisoners, as we have already noticed m Cold-Bath 
Fields: but then, says Mr. Luscombe, the prison-surgeon, “ When 
these have become habituated to it, the employment on the Mill 
ceases to be a punishment.” 

Mere habituation to this kind of labor, howeyer, is by no means 
enough in the opinion of other reporters, who, with the prudence 
felt necessary at Durham, recommend as the only means of warding 
off the evils to which the prisoners are exposed by the nature of 
their labor, a particular attention to the construction of the machine, 
though they do not seem to agree in the modifications that are 
proposed. Mr. Hubbard, surgeon to the prison at Bury, recom- 
mends an upright position for the prisoners, and intimates that 
ruptures and other injuries are likely to be produced in other at- 
titudes; while Mr. Hunt, surgeon to the Bedford House of Cor- 
rection, asserts that the best safeguard against injury is to be found 
in an inclined posture. “* When the hand-rail,” says he, “ was fixed 


* Andstill less necessary is itto travel so far out of the record before us, a8 
to give a detailof all those which have occurred since the order of the House 
of Commons for printing the official returns, dated March 10, 1823. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that they are far too frequently repeated. 
One of the latest examples appears to have taken place a few weeks since 
at Aylesbury, and is thus, as 1 have reason to believe correctly, noticed in a 
periodical paper, without any party comment :— ; é 

“ Friday se’nnight one of prisoners in Aylesbury jail met with a seri- 
ous accident in leaving the TREAD-wareL : his head wasso much injured by 
being jammed between the wheel and the post that faint hopes are epter- 
tained of his recovery.”—John Bull Newspaper, March 23, 1823. 
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in a line nearly vertical over the head of the prisoner at work (it) 
caused a pain in the loins ; but by throwing the rail forward, so as 
to give the body of each man at work the position of rather lean- 
ing forward, all undue pressure on the loins was avoided, and the 
labor became unoppressive.” 

It is not necessary to follow these modifications further, though 
several others are proposed ; as long intervals between the steps, 
by some ; short intervals, by others; and a peculiar form of shoe, by 
one or two; the charges which in the preceding pages have been 
brought against the Tread-Wheel, are in every respect sufficiently 
substantiated ; and the difficulty of rendering it a safe vehicle of 
hard labor sufficiently conspicuous. Under these circumstances it 
is not to be wondered at, that different surgeons, im an anxious 
fulfilment of their duty, should propose different methods, and 
that the same method should fail in different places. The fault 
lies not in themselves, but in the nature of the machine they 
would correct; and which, as already observed, may be altered 
again and again, and varied ad infinitum, without any satisfactory 
advantage, simce, being founded on an essentially wrong principle, 
no modification whatever can possibly right it. 

Nothing, indeed, can more decisively prove the distress and un- 
due exertion under which the muscles chiefly pressed on labor, 
than the extreme and exhausting perspiration into which, during 
warm weather, the prisoners are thrown within a few minutes, and 
which the mere quantity of labor is altogether incapable of ac- 
counting for. This is one of those evils already enumerated as 
having existed last October in the House of Correction in Cold- 
Bath Fields, and which is also glanced at in the Government docu- 
ment by Mr. Tucker, in his Report from Exeter. “ | learned 
only,” says he, “ that the muscles of the legs sometimes ached, and 
that work on the Wheel in warm weather would produce a great 
perspiration.” ‘The same fact is admitted by Mr. Dent, to whose 
active and praiseworthy exertions the North Riding of Y orkshire is 
under great obligations. “ 1 admit,” says he, “ that the employment 
may cause men to perspire, and unless means are taken to ensure 
the freest respiration, perhaps profusely. At first we found a tend- 
ency to the inconvenience complained of, but it was completely 
obviated by substituting an open trellis instead of closed boards,”* 
This, however, by no means always answers, though it shows 
another necessity for some modification in the general system of 
the Tread-Wheel discipline, according to the ingenuity of the con- 
trivers. In the Cold-Bath Fields Prison, the men work under 


* Letter to Sir J. C. Hippisley, Bart., from the Rev. W. Dent, dated 13th 
March, 1823, an acting Magistrate for the North Riding of Yorkshire, and 
Chairman of the visiting Justices of the Committee at Northallerton (printed 
at Northallerton), p. 3. 
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sheds in the open air; and yet here the perspiration, at the time 
referred to, was not only profuse, but highly exhausting. Never- 
theless, I do not urge this as. an objection in se, nor have | ever 
thus urged it ; for, like yourself, I am altogether friendly to RARD 
LABOR as such, and care but little how naRp it may be, provided 
the health of the prisoner is not hereby put in jeopardy. But I 
mention the fact as a strong and incontrovertible proof of the trying 
and distressful nature of the present labor, whither hard or miti- 
gated ; or in other words, as painful, and therefore morbid, ‘rom ‘its 
quality and not from its quantity. With respect to the latter, I 
entirely agree with Mr. Dent, and would even go beyond him, that 
“‘ the voluntary efforts of honest industry are surely not too high a 
measure for the standard of compulsory labor :—and where is the 
laborer whose daily task does not exceed a walk of two miles, 
even admittiug it to be up-hill ?—yet this is as great a ne Hf 
distance as CAN be performed by the revolution of our 

Wheel in six HouRs, the average of each man’s labor at it per 
day.” I now, however, take this distinguished and excellent 
Magistrate on his own ground, and ask him, in reply, where is 
the hill, with a path already cut up it, in which any man ina state 
of health would be thrown into the slightest perspiration in ten or 
fifteen minutes, even admitting it were covered over (as in the case 
of stairs in a house), whose pace should only equal that which is 
here calculated, being not more than one quarter of a mile in three 
quarters of an hour? Who does not see in this, as well as in 
every other result we have already contemplated, that the alleged 
cause and effect are not commensurate : and consequently that there 
must be some other and more morbid power than that of mere pro- 
gression? Who does not at once dive into the real source of that 
secret and indescribable Horror which this labor is universally 
allowed to excite, and which bas never been satisfactorily account- 
ed for otherwise? And who, at the same time, does not enter into 
the absolute necessity, and admit in its fullest extent, the wis- 
dom of those numerous emancipations from labor which exist in 
almost every prison into which the ‘Tread-Wheel is at this moment 
introduced, and which renders it only available to considerably less 
than half those for whom it was at first designed? That it is to- 
tally unfit for WoMEN, and will in a short time be universally aban- 
doned in respect to them, does not now, I believe, admit of the 
shadow of adoubt. Yet among mules, the ruptured are, I ap- 
prehend, as universally exempted, amounting, according to the 
estimate of Mr. Macelwain, surgeon to that truly valuable associa- 
tion, the “ London Truss Society for gratuitously relieving the 
poor that are afflicted with ruptures,” to not less that one in siz* 


* “ The average number of individuals afflicted with hernia amongst the 
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of the laboring classes, as nearly as can be calculated. To 
which we are to add the consumptive, who are humanely spared, 
as noticed, in the Cold-Bath Fields, and in various other prisons ; 
and those laboring under venereal complaints, scrophula, or dis- 
eases of any kind in the groin, all of whom it is judged proper 
to exempt at Lancaster Castle. 

There is, perhaps, no prison in the kingdom in which the 
Treav-WHEEL has been worked more judiciously, or with a 
minuter attention to its effects, than at this last place of confine- 
ment. For not only have delinquents, laboring under a great va- 
riety of constitutional affections, been exempted, and a shorter 
daily period been allotted for work than the time usually assigned, 
but the visiting magistrates have, from time to time, submitted the 
workers at the wheel to the test of a pair of scales, and thus 
actually put this kind of labor to an egperimentum crucis. Mr. 
Smith, the surgeon, writing his official report in the month of Fe- 
bruary, being less than four months from the first employment of 
the machine, tells us, and tells us truly, that the prisoners, notwith- 
standing their expression of dislike to the work, “ have gained 
weight since they have been so employed.” Had the history of 
this well-conducted prison, however, been followed down a hittle 
lower, a very curious and important fact, and a very different re- 
sult, would have been put before the public. From the kindness 
of the very excellent member for Cockermouth, W. C. Wilson, Esq., 
himself one of the most distinguished and active of the visiting ma- 
gistrates of Lancashire, and Chairman at the Westmoreland Ses- 
sions, | am now enabled to make the requisite addition, and to 
bring the history of the Tread-Wheel in this prison down to the 
present time. Mr. Wilson has been so obliging as to obtain for 
me a letter on the subject from the keeper of the prison, of so 
late a date as May 26, which [ will thank you to subjoin as a foot- 
note; and which, if I mistake not, will be found to form, on 
this contested subject, a far more important document than any 
one whatever contained in the Government Returns ; affording an- 
other proof, if proofs indeed were yet wanting, how very unripe 


laboring classes cannot be stated exactly, since no investigation can be in- 
stituted expressly for that object. The number of patients relieved by the 
City of London Truss Society, who reside in and about London, together 
with the results obtained from observation of patients who apply at the 
Finsbury Dispensary for other complaints, shows that the number is very 
considerable : and it may be fairly anticipated that, on an investigation, the 
proportion among males would not be less than ons 1m stx. The compa- 
ratively greater frequency of hernia in male than in female subjects is about 
FouR To OnE.”—Eztract from a Letter to Dr. Good from George Macelwain, 
Esq., Surgeon to the City of London Truss Soctety, and the Finsbury 
Dispensary, 
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the present season is for casting up a general account of the whole 
crop of evils which belong to the Tread-Mill machinery, and will 
probably show themselves in its fulness of time. 

The ordinary period of the day’s employment at the wheel, as 
estimated by the Committee of the Prison Discipline Society, is 
eleven hours ; which, allowing for the intervals of rest and refresh- 
ment, they reduce to seven hours and twenty minutes, forming 
“the time of actual labor which falls to the lot of each prisoner 
for the day:”' during which period he walks over the wheel, ac- 
cording to another of their estimates, twelve thousand feet, or about 
two miles and a furlong, “« which is the amount or measure of la- 
bor performed by each prisoner on the Tread-Wheel for the day ;” 
nearly coinciding with Mr. Dent’s calculation. 

Now at Lancaster Castle, as we learn from the subjoined letter, 
the visiting magistrates, with becoming humanity, have adopted a 
smaller scale of labor than this laid down by the Committee of 
the Prison Discipline Society; for they have never carried it 
higher, in extent of time, than to ten hours and a half for the 
day’s employment, instead of eleven hours: while, in the winter 
months, they have reduced it to seven hows, In other words, they 
have never compelled the prisoners to walk more than two miles a 
day ; and, in short days and cold weather, have been satisfied with 
their walking a mile and a half. And I now come to the very 
extraordinary result which the letter I refer to discloses (extraor- 
dinary I mean to those who have not duly contemplated the sub- 
ject in all its bearings), by putting this slow and snail-paced labor 
to the test of a pair of scales, which have been employed as a direct 
SARCOMETER, to determine the amount of struggle between the 
living powers of human flesh and blood, and the destroying powers 
of the Tread-Wheel. While the pace is only a mile and a half, or 
a little more, for the day, it appears that the strain on the muscles 
has not hitherto been found so mischievous as to make any inroad 
on the living principle ; so that, as the prisoners are humanely fed 
upon aregimen which equals the richer scale of diet just laid down 
by the consulting physicians for the convicts in the Mill-Bank 
Penitentiary, the ordinary functions of the body have not been in- 
terfered with, and the workers have increased in weight from eight 
or nine grains to an ounce or an ounce and a halfaday. But the 
moment the measure of labor is pushed on to two miles a day, the 
whole system shrinks before it, and the prisoners WASTE AWAY at 
the rate of from A POUND to nearly A POUND AND A HALF 
EVERY THREE WEEKS. ‘There are a few anomalies in the table, 
which ought probably to be referred to the state of the weather at 


* Description of the Tread-Mill, &c. p. 13. Longman and Co. 1823. _, 
VOL. XXIII. Pam. NO. XLV. B 
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the time, and the degree of perspiration, sensible or insensible, to 
which the temperature of the atmosphere must necessarily give rise ; 
but the general fact is clear and unquestionable ; and the whole 
country is indebted to the wisdom and humanity of the visiting 
Magistrates of Lancaster Castle for putting this machine to a trial, 
as well as allowing this fact to be given to the public." 

Now, what other labor under the sun, short of that of actual 
torture, to which men have ever been condemned, or in which they 
ever can engage, In the open air, has produced, or can be con- 
ceived to produce, such a loss of flesh and blood, as that before us ; 


Extract of a Letter from W. W. C. Wilson, Esq. M. P. for Cockermouth, 
to Dr. Good, dated Downing Street, 28th May, 1823. 


“* T have this morning received from the keeper of Lancaster Castle the 
enclosed letter. Perhaps you may think it worth while to cause a copy of it 
to be taken.” 


Copy of a Letter from the Keeper of Lancaster Castle to W. W. C. Wilson, 
Esq. M. P. 


Lancaster Castle, 26th May, 1823. 

“ Agreeably to your wish I beg leave to send herewith the average gain 
or loss of weight of the prisoners employed at the Tread-Wheel. Owing 
to my having occasion frequently to change the prisoners, on account of 
their removal to the hulks, or discharge from prison, or to make room for 
the refractory, I have not been able to bring my experiments to that nicety 
I could have wished, and should have done, had I been able to keep tie 
same set of men at work for three or four months together. 

From 10th February to 19th February, working 7 hours each day, 
1 lb. 7oz. gain per man. 
19th February to 4th March. (9 hours) gain 4 oz, ditto. 
4th March to 25th March, (103 hours) iost 1 lb. ditto. 
25th March to 28th April, (ditto) lost 2} lbs. ditto. 
28th April to 26th May, (10 hours) gain 1 Ib. soz. ditto. 

“ There has been no alteration in diet. The prisoners have been kept 
solely on the prison allowance. 

“ As far as my experience goes, I am of opinion that the employment is 

healthy, and I have not observed that this species of labor has had the 
slightest tendency to produce any specific complaint. 

“ From the anxiety the prisoners express to change from the Tread- 
Wheel to any other description of work, from the inquiries I have repeatedly 
made of those within, as well as those leaving the prison, I have no 
doubt upon my mind, but that the labor is sevenE—vERY IRKSOME, and 
such as is likely to deter men from the commission of crime. I have found 
the employment a Terror to the refractory. 

“I am happy to say the criminal side of the prison is lighter than it has 
been for many years; the debtors’ side are average number. 

“ Trusting my reply will be satisfactory, 

“ &c. &e. &c. 
“ (Signed) Tuomas H. Hicein. 
“P.S. I have read with much interest the report of the physicians at 

Mill-Bank Penitentiary, and am happy to find the diet they have recom- 

mended so very nearly agrees with that in use here.” 
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where the rate of progression, whether up-hill, down-hill, or on 
level ground, does not exceed two miles for the entire day, and the 
laborer has to carry no bag of tools or weight of any kind, but 
the weight of his own body? Under all the ordinary labors of 
life the distance is really laughable, whether for man, woman, or 
child; aud yet we are told, and told most correctly, by the praise- 
worthy keeper of this very prison, that short as is this measure of 
progression for the day, the prisoners not only waste away in flesh 
when this measure mounts upto the pinching scale of Two MILEs, 
but that at all times, as well under it as above it, “he has no doubt 
upon his mind that the labor is sEVERE, VERY IRKSOME, 
and such as is likely to DETER men from the commission of 
crime ;”—that “ he has found the employment a TERROR to the 
refractory ;” and that “ the prisoners express an anxiety to change 
from the Tread-Wheel to any other description of work.” It is 
necessary again to ask what can possibly be the cause of this se- 
VERITY, of this EXTREME IRKSOMENESS, of this TERROR and 
ANXIETY to flee from the Tread-Wheel to work of any other de- 
scription, however HARD in the true sense of the term, however 
burdensome or protracted? Is it again necessary to hold up be- 
fore the eyes of the reader, the tortuous attitude in which the pri- 
soner moves, the mischievous distress excited in the loius of males 
as well as females, the perspiration that so often drips from him, 
and lastly, the general sinking of his frame, the yielding of his 
sinews, the loss of flesh and blood which he endures while advanc- 
ing in his snail-paced career ?—to say nothing of the accidents to 
which the workers on the wheel are daily exposed, and the danger 
they are perpetually running of being thrown violently on their backs 
and breaking their limbs." 

There is one morbid effect, however, which it appears to myself 
and others that the Tread-Wheel ENDANGERS, of which we have 
no example in the reports before us ; and that is, aneurismal, va- 
ricose, and nodulous tumors in the vessels of the lower limbs. But 
these are in almost every instance of slow growth, and hence are 
only to be expected in those who have been sentenced to the Wheel 
for a much longer period than the average term of its general 
establishment ; and | should on this account have been more sur- 


* It may possibly be said, that a sufficient number of experiments have 
not yet been made upon this subject to arrive at a fair result. But this is 
to adopt our own argument as unfolded in every page of these sheets. We 
appeal to additional time and additional experiments, as absolutely neces- 
sary toa development of all the evils which inherently and essentially ap- 
pertain to this kind of discipline. Yet, enough have perhaps been already 
a to satisfy those who are not very voracious of mischievous 
effects. 
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prised at meeting with actual instances of it, at present, than at 
finding none have occurred. ‘The anticipation, however, of such 
in long-worked culprits has as firm a basis both in physiology and 
pathology as that of any of the preceding maladies ; and the dis- 
ease will as assuredly make its appearance wherever there is a 
sufficient opportunity for its growth and maturity, and especially 
where there is a diathesis leading to this effect. A very respect- 


able practitioner, in his report on the subject, has ventured to. 


assert the contrary, and to express a belief that “ the K1ND and 
DEGREE of exercise made use of,” on the Tread-Mill, instead of 
producing, would most probably prevent any such disease. But 
this is to give the machine a salutary power of which I am persuaded 
he will never avail bimself in his private practice. All severe pres- 
sure or over-exertion of the vessels of the lower extremities have a 
tendency to induce these affections, and particularly varices, the 
column of the veins giving way in those parts that are weakest; 
and, as | have already observed, the cure or the prevention being 
alone accomplished by giving ease, rest, and support to the weak- 
ened organ, instead of by urging it to fresh labor. And hence, as 
your correspondence will be found very sufficiently to establish, 
this disease, like rupture, is chiefly to be met with among persons 
that are habitually engaged in such up-hill labors as make the 
nearest approach to that of the Tread-Mill, as those of sailors, 
thatchers, miners, and bricklayers’ hod-men. But in none of these 
have we so much reason to expect ultimately varicose swell- 
ings of the legs as in the workers at the Tread-Wheel; for 
in all the former the periods of climbing are sooner over, and 
consequently the labor is more equally divided between different 
sets of muscles. The miner reaches and rests upon the surface of 
the earth, the hod-carrier upon the scaffold, the seaman upon the 
yard-arm, or platform of the mast, and the thatcher upon the lad- 
der itself: while the worker at the Tread-Wheel has no rest or re- 
laxation whatever till his assigned period of climbing is fulfilled ; 
again, mechanically resuming his task, as his turn comes round, 
and persevering in the same manner from day to day. 

Yet, it is curious to notice the tardiness with which this chronic 
affection frequently makes its attack even among the classes that 
chiefly suffer from it, and which sufficiently accounts for its dor- 
mancy to this hour under the Tread-Wheel discipline. When 
landsmen, indeed, suddenly engage in sea-service, the awk- 
wardness with which they tread the decks and engage in the 
various movements which that service requires, produces such 
a partial and irregular pressure, and consequently such a strain 
upon the vessels and muscular fibres of the legs, as often to 
excite varicose tumors in a very short time: and hence it is 
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observed by one of your aaval professional correspondents," 
that of the cases of this kind which have fallen under his 
observation, the greater part have appeared not in able seamen, 
those who have been inured to the service from youth,—but in 
landsmen, who are sailors, but have not been regularly bred to the 
sea. On the contrary, when sailors enter the service in their boy- 
hood, the greater pliancy of their muscles, and hence the greater 
facility with which they are enabled to change from one attitude or 
position to another, and thus to avoid all strain or partial pressure, 
counteract in a very considerable degree the natural tendency to the 
same morbid effects, and postpone their appearance in some cases 
for a long term of years. On which account several of your core 
respondents entertain a doubt whether “ the nature of a seaman’s 
employ particularly disposes bim to such an affection”*—or 
“‘ whether it is found more frequent among seamen than in other 
walks of life.” For this reason the middle and most active part of 
a regular seaman’s life is usually exempt from any external appear- 
ance ; and even in many cases, where it actually shows itself, how- 
ever troublesome to the individual, as there is little accompani- 
ment of pain, no complaint is made, no hospital is sought for, and 
it is passed by without observation. But the tendency produced 
from the first by the very nature of the seaman’s labor, still holds 
on, and operates, though in the dark ; the snake, though scotched, is 
not killed ;—the moment the constitution begins to give way gene- 
rally, which, from the peculiar wear and tear of a seaman’s life, it 
commonly does at a much earlier period than in other occupations 
—tihe organs most debilitated yield soonest ; the veins of the lower 
limbs become partially distended, and the legs are studded over 
with purple nodules. And hence the foundation of the very correct 
observation of another of your correspondents, who, after asserting 
that “ seamen are particularly subject to varicose affections, espe- 
cially of the lower extremities,” remarks ‘ that the complaint ge- 
nerally supervenes between the ages of thirty-six and forty-five, if 
the individual has been from boyhood to the sea; at the latter pe- 
riod they are usually men of broken constitutions, and premature 
age.” 

I have dwelt the longer upon this topic for the purpose of bring- 
ing these valuable communications of professional naval officers 
to a common focus. Ona cursory survey they may indeed seem 
to clash ; but there is no necessary incongruity between them ; and 


* Mr. Hammick, Surgeon of the Naval Hospital at Plymouth. 

2 Mr. Mortimer, Surgeon of the Naval Hospital of Haslar. 

3 Vide Letter, quoted in the annexed communication from Dr. Henry 
Parkin, Physician to the Naval Infirmary at Woolwich,to Sir J. C. Hippisley, 
Bart. 
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they only vary in consequence of the same object having been be- 
held from a different point of view. 

Whether, therefore, we examine the question physiologically or 
practically, directly or comparatively, to this conclusion must we 
come at last, that the irksome and morbid exercise of the Tread- 
Wheel gives a tendency to the formation of varicose, and hence also 
of aneurismal swellings." 


} The practical evidence here referred to, and contained in the subjoined 
pages, and especially in the postscript, is so full and extensive, that it seems 
almost supertiaous to augment the range of testimony. Yet from the pro- 
digious mass of documents that have poured in upon the writer, or rather 
compiler, from so many quarters in which those kinds of labor are chiefly 
carried on, which make the nearest approach to that of the Tread- Wheel, and 
especially the labor of seamen in some respects, and that of miners, he may 
be excused for introducing the following extract and correspondence, not 
merely because it has been given as a matter of opinion in one of the 
= communications to the Secretary of State, that such kinds of labor would 

more likely to prevent than to produce varicose swellings in the legs, but from 
the intrinsic value of the facts themselves as matter of statistic and physio- 
logical history: for, it is probable that few persuns who are not intimately 
conversant with the habits of the Cornish miners, have ever imagined that 
the disease here chiefly referred to, has so wide and indigenous an existence 
among them from the very nature of their occupation. 


Extract of a Letter to Sir J.C. H. from Mr. Porter, Surgeon to the Leviathan 
Convict Ship, at Portsmouth, April 26, 1823. 

“ T fully agree in opinion that sailors are more subject to vARICOSE VEINS 
and nernras than any other set of men: any pressure impeding the return 
of the blood will cause nodulous appearances in the vessel below the pres- 
sure ; and, if the pressure be continued any time, a dilatation of the vessels 
and an enlargement of the calibre of the same (if I may be allowed the 
word), as also a rupture of the valves, will ensue. Such we observe in the 
legs of women after repeated pregnancy, as also in veins where tumors have 
been pressing for some time. As for the frequency of hernias in seamen, 
the laborious exertion in lifting weights, the pressure of the abdomen, lean- 
ing over the yards, the constant straining in hauling and pulling, easily ac- 
eount for it.” 

Extract of various Letters from Captain Crease, of the Royal Navy, to Sir J. C. 
Hippisley, Bart., dated Flushing, near Falmouth. 
Feb. 1, 1823. 

“ T cannot but believe that it (varicose tumor of the legs) is as common 
among miners as among seamen ; and with the latteritis very common.” 

From the same. Falmouth, Feb. 27, 1823. 

“ On personal inquiries at the under-mentioned mines, the case on which 

we have been seeking information I find is common.” 


Depth. Parish. 

The United Mines 215 fathoms In Gwenap. 
Dalcoth, 225 Camborne. 
Cranver, above 200 Crowan. 
Poldice 170 7 Gwenap. 
Consolidated Mines, 170 Gwenap. 
Pheal Por, 185 Breaque. 


Cook’s Kitchen, 190 Tilogan, 
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It should be remembered, however, that neither myself, nur any 
one who has coincided with me in opinion, ever ventured to pre- 


dict more than 


a tendency. 


We limited our statements to a decla- 


« Those are some of the deepest mines in Cornwall, and all descended by 
ladders. But for the state of the weather lately, this information should 


have been earlier forwarded. 


It is singular that some of the gentlemen 


whose habits caused them to be a good deal immediately about the mines, 

seem scarcely to have noticed those ruptures of the smaller vessels of the 

legs ; but, on personal inquiry among the old labering miners themselves, the case 
7 ” 


is common. 











Mine or Parish. 


age, and number 
of years a miner. 


Name of, intormed} 


Substance of Information. 





United Mines, 
Parish 
of Gwenap. 


United Mines, 
Parish 
of Gwenap. 


United Miues, 
Parish 
of Gwenap, 


Joseph Truman, 
William Truman, 
Bennet Holman. 
Their ages from 45 
to 50, and miners) 
from their youth. 


Matthew Wil- 
liams, 36 years of 
age, 22 years a 
miner, 


William Davy, of 
Redruth, died 
about five years 
since, 55 years of 
age, a miner from 
his youth, 


William Trevena, 


This information was given me by 
Mr. Benjamin Sampson, of Perran 
Wharf, who has been from his youth 
brought up among the mines, is now 
about 50 years of age ; the men named 
he personally examined, states they are 
of robust constitution, have each of 
them on their legs at least 20 nodes, 
some of them as large as small hazel 
nuts. 

Mr. Sampson is a person of much 
observation, and states hisopinion that 
the average of those miners, who are 
affected with the varicose at the ages 
above 50 years, are at least 20 out of 
every 30. 

This man I personally examined,— 
of a strong constitution, one of his legs 
only affected ; states he found itcome on 
him frum the exertion of overstepping 
himself with a weight on his back on 
a ladder, one of the steps of which was 
broken. 

This man’s son, William Davy, in- 
formed me in the presence of Matthew 
Williams and John Turner, a very old 
miner, both of whom were well ac- 
quainted with William Davy, senior, 
they state his legs were covered with 
nodes. 

I persunally examined numerous 





Parish of Gluvian, 








years a miner. 


nodes on bvth legs, rather of a slight 


24 years of age, 8|frame; considered a most active and la- 


borious young man. 


“T will now enter into a detail of the manner attending my obtaining the 
information of the last three persons ; it will assist you in forming your con- 
clusions. By appointment | was this morning to accompany Mr. Sampson 


tu the different mines; on my arriving at Perran Wharf found that an un- 
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ration that the prisoner who is condemned to the Tread-Wheel, 
from the unwonted, distressing, and unnatural pressure which it 
produces on the organs chiefly tried by its discipline, is perpetually 


expected occurrence prevented his attending me, therefore a note wasgiven 
me to the two principal captains of the United Mines (Capt. Henry Tre- 
goning and Capt. Teague). This mine being one of the deepest (instead of 
£10 fathoms, as I before stated, it is, as they term it, 220 fathoms from 
grass:) I was desirous of making my object in coming as near as I 
could to the average of cases, My introduction was kindly received. They 
proffered their future services as, { suppose, their consideration to obtain 
every particular information on the subject desired. I directed my course 
to the hut, where the miners take pre st on coming out from the mines ; 
found sitting by a fire three miners; addressed my subject to the elder. 
His reply was, “ That what they called a knotting of the veins of the calves of the 
legs was universal among the miners ;” but neither of the three would give 
any particular names. After a little kindness on my part, Davy address- 
ed his comrade Matthew, “ Why don’t you show the gentleman your leg, you 
know you have it.” He pulled up his trowsers; it was the case. Having 
their confidence, Trevena came into the hut; the old miner desired him to 
pull up his trowsers; he did; the back part of both his legs were literally 
covered with nodes.” 


From the same. Falmouth, March 19, 1823. 


“T rode this morning to Perran, knowing Mr. Sampson had information 
forme. As I before observed, he is greatly engaged in the mines—he was 
absent from home. You shall have the attestations you desire ; I am per- 
fectly satisfied that the object of your inquiry will be most fully established. 
It is very probable, and indeed I know that in a very large part of the cases, 
the men affected cannot positively say it is entirely caused by the exertions 
of ascending and descending the ladders. But in common reason there is 
not a doubt left on the case. No miner whom you will questign on the subject 
but tells you, that they never fuil of experiencing a very acute pain in the back 
part or calf of the leg, for some time after unusual exertions in ascending or de- 
scending the ladders. Those nodes, perhaps, are not the instant effect of those 
strains, or rather I should say, do not, at the moment, show or appear ; nor am I 
surprised at the little information even of some medical men on the very frequent 
appearance -of those cases, as the men so affected experience no particular inconve- 
nience ufter those nodes are formed.” 


From the same. Falmouth, April 2, 1823. 


“ Mr. Sampson has been absent these ten days at Liverpool and London ; 
on his arrival, I know he willimmediately write to you; he is most sensible 
and satisfied as to the facts. Iam warranted in as far as 1 have proceeded, in 
my entire confidence. A tew days since, on my rvad to Truro, passing the 
smelting-house at Carlenic, | saw an aged miner go into an adjoining pub- 
lic-house, and followed him; the back part of his legs was covered with nodes: 
he also gave me the name of another as much so afflictedas himself, which 
name you shall have in a list with others in my next letter ; and I have no 
doubt but the cause is to be alone attributed to the ladders, and not to water, 
otherwise why are not fishermen so affected? nor can I find any instances 
of varicose swellings in those laborers whose work has been entirely confined 
to stream works,” 
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in danger of the present, and the other complaints enumerated in 
the catalogue. It was never dreamt of for a moment by any of us 
that they must necessarily occur AT ALL TIMES AND IN EVERY 


From the same. Falmouth, April 19, 1823. 


“ On my return this day from the mines, I hasten to give you a brief 
sketch of the cases and information I have collected. 

Men's Names. Age. Parish. Miners from youth, 
Thomas Benett, 54 Gwenap itto. 
Samuel Spargo, 48 Hythians ditto, 
Nicholas [regwidden, 46 Wendron ditto, 
Simon Prior, $1 Ditto ditto 
John Hart, 60 Gwenap ditto. 

John Ustrick, sen. 60 Camborne ditto. 
Jvbn Ustrick, jun. 35 Ditto ditto. 
William Tregay, sen. 43 St. Agnes ditto. 
James Tregay, jun. 22 Ditto ditto. 
John Tenby, 45 Camborne ditto. 
Thomas Bishop, 40 Gwenap ditto. 
John Scobell, 50 Ditto ditto.” 


From the same. Falmouth, May 1, 1828. 


“T sent off a note to Mr. William Davey (30 years of age, 14 yearsa 
miner), his situation being a place of responsibility, being clerk und superintendant 
of stores on the spot of the United Mines. 1 also knew that it was a pay day, 
when miners are in greater numbers assembled. The result of his inqui- 
ries are inclosed; he was present at my examination of the men whose 
names I have already had the pleasure to forward to you. In short, I am 
surprised how any man can possibly question or contradict the existence of 
this complaint among the miners ; and I do consider, from information and 
ACTUAL OBSERVATION, that two out of three persons (miners) are afflicted with 
this complaint. If [had wished it, I might have forwarded you the names of 
hundreds so affected. I recommend those who doubt it to give themselves 
the trouble of one day's personal inquiry at any of the mines.’ 


From Mr. William Davey, Clerk dnd Superintendant of Stores of the United 
Mine, Cornwall, April 30, 1823, to Cupt. H. Crease, K. N. (inclosed in the 
above).‘ 

Sir, 
These are the names of the men that have got the vornicles' in 
their legs ; 

Peter Eddy, aged 60 years; Parish of Wendron. Miner 40 years ; subject to 

this 30 years. 

Henry Vincent, aged 30 years ; Paristof Wendron. Miner 15 years; subject 

to this 15 years. 

Thomas Holman, aged 25 years; Parish of Gwenap. Miner 10 years ; subject 

io this 7 years. 

William Harris, aged 60 years; Parish of Redruth. Miner 45 years; subject 

to this 40 years. 








* Probably a provincial corruption of barnactes, 
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INDIVIDUALIN A PRISON, as so many pests or epidemic diseases : 
and we hereby made an ample allowance for all those instances of 
inoccurrence which are to be found in many, perhaps the greater 
number, of the reports. There is no collision whatever between 
the anticipation laid down and the histories officially returned. 
That the injuries said to be threatened or endangered have taken 
place occasionally, and as far as the anticipation could run, is sub- 
stantiated by a cloud of facts; and that they have not taken place 
in every instance, or in every prison, is a farther testimony in sup- 
port, instead of in demolition of the prediction ; because by the 
restriction with which it was accompanied, it left ample room for 
the cases in which they have not occurred. ‘The station in life and 
character of the gentlemen who have furnished the professional 
records, and let me add, with some degree of pride, the profession 
itself to which they belong, entitle them to the fullest-credit, and [ 
confide in their statement of facts unreservedly. The general re- 


Thomas Harris, aged 22 years; Parish of Redruth. Miner 12 years; subject 
to this 7 years. 

Richard Williams, aged 41 years; Parish of Redruth. Miner 25 years; 
subject to this 15 years. 

Arthur Oats, aged 40 years; Parishof Gwenap. Miner 25 years; subject to 
this 14 years. 

John Bray, aged 45 years; Parish of Gwenap. Miner 30 years; subject to 
this 10 years. 

These are the names of the men, and if you wish me to get more names 
of the men that is subject to the vornicles in their legs, I have no doubt but 
T may get more if you wish me.” 


From Mr. W. Sampson, Superintendant of Mines, &c. to Sir J. C. H. dated 
Perran Wharf, near Truro, April 10, 1823. 


“ Captain Crease has informed me you are desirous of my writing you my 
opinion on the nodular affections I have so frequently witnessed among the min- 
ing class of people ; I do consider it arises from the over-exertion of these men as~ 
cending and descending the ladders of the deep mines; the ladders are nearly 
upright, and the miners have that part of the foot on the stairs of the lad- 
der (nearly or close behind) the ball of the great toe.” 


From the same to the same. Perran Wharf, May 5, 1823. 


“ My.reason fur delaying an answer to your letter of the 16th ult. was, 
that I did not, until Saturday last, see a professional gentleman who could 
give me much information, and very conversant with the diseases, &c. of 
miners. He says the nodular affections are very frequent, and a majority of t he 
miners subject to them; that they are merely an enlargement of the lymphatic 
or absorbent vessels, not attended with any pain or danger, and which he as- 
cribes to climbing the ladders. He also says, that sometimes the miners by 
carrying heavy barrows of copper obe up the heaps of ore, the exertion and 
strain on the foot and leg break off some of these vessels ; in that case, it is 
attended with pain, und the patient is obliged to lie by for some time.” 
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sult of the inquiry establishes, incontrovertibly, that the discipline 
of the Tread- Mill cannot be engaged in without danger ; and it will 
remain for the magistracy or for Fotinmnet to determine, whether 
such danger be sufficient to prohibit its use altogether, or to restrain 
it inthe manner recommended in the letter of your friend Sir Gilbert 
Blane, and, | believe, by some others of your correspondents, as a 
commutation for capital punishment, or such judicial sentences as 
approach nearest to it. 

it should not however be forgotten, that the opinion which I 
submitted to you in the first instance, and which, in fact, pervades the 
general range of the medical statements conveyed to you, is not 
disjunctive, and limited to the Tread-Wheel alone, but compara- 
tive of the rival powers of this machinery and that of the Hand- 
Crank-Mill. And I cannot but lament, that the government inquiry 
has hitherto apparently been restrained to the former altogether. 
It is not to HARD LABOR that any objection has ever been made, 
or thought of by those with whom I have had the honor of con- 
versing in opinion, but only to morbid or perilous labor. For were 
there no risk of injury, or irregular and therefore painful straining 
of muscles little fitted by nature for the exertion with which they 
are tried by the Tread-Wheel, we should readily give our consent 
to an increase instead of a diminution of the toil: we would aug- 
ment the quantity if we were allowed to change the quality, so 
that the punishment, though applied in another manner, might be as 
wholesome from its recollection as from the mode of its infliction. 
Were there indeed no other machinery by which a commensurate 
degree of punishment might be applied than the Tread-Wheel, such 
seems to be the necessity for a castigation that may sink deep into 
the mental as well as the bodily feelings of the culprit, and haunt 
his memory long after his release, that, notwithstanding its dangers, 
it might perhaps be a question with a moral and benevolent heart 
whether this violent and perilous instrumeut of reformation ought 
not to be resorted to. With all its evils, it is undoubtedly less 
baneful to the body as well as to the mind than absolute idleness ; 
and hence there is no difficulty in conceiving that thegeneral health 
has in several prisons been less trenched upon since the use of the 
Tread-Wheel, than when its inmates were utterly abandoned from 
month to month to a life of torpid indolence and inactivity. But 
while the rival instrument of the Haud-Crank-Mill is capable of 
effecting, as it appears to be, all that the Tread-Mill can or ought to 
achieve, without the ill consequences it menaces, it should seem to 
follow, that the moral and benevolent heart must give its unre- 
served suffrage to the former. 

It appears however to have been conceived, by a few individuals, 
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that the Hand Crank-Mill is as likely,-or even more so, to induce 
one or two of the complaints enumerated above, as the Tread- 
Wheel, and particularly varicose tumors and rupture. 1 do not 
know that I can add strength to the arguments your statement al- 
ready offers in direct disproof of such an idea: all the collateral 
facts obtained from every quarter to which you have applied, from 
Portsea to the Land’s-End, and given by practical observers of the 
mischiefs that are, in some degree or other, almost inseparable from 
those kinds of labor which make an approach to that of the Tread- 
Mill; as the up-hill work of mariners, miners, thatchers, hod- 
carriers, and other ladder-treaders, converge to a common focus, 
and entirely support the view we have taken; and that there is no 
difference of opinion among the professional characters of this me- 
tropolis upon the same point of co-operative danger, I believe I may 
fearlessly venture to affirm, after an extensive inquiry and corre- 
spondence. ‘I’o load your pages with a general detail of this coin- 
cidence of opinion is unnecessary: the two following extracts from 
the very many letters I have received upon the subject may serve as 
specimens ; the first of which is peculiarly entitled to notice from the 
well-known experience and distinguished talents of the writer, and 
the second from the official as well as personal authority with which 
it is accompanied, 


Extract of a Letter from Thomas Copeland, Esq., dated Golden 
Square, March 24, 1823. 


«* With respect to the general causes of hernia and of varices, 
two very common and very important diseases, I have nothing to 
remark more than is commonly kuown to the profession; but lL 
should think those diseases much more likely to be produced by the 
efforts of labor of the TREAD-MILL, than by the double labor of 
hand and leg, as sketched and described under the name of the 
HAND-CRANK-MILL, in the printed paper: which appears to 
unite the advantages of healthy exercise with those of compelled 
labor as a punishment.” 


Extract of-a Letter from George Macelwain, Esq., Surgeon to 
the City of London Truss Society, and the Finsbury Dispen- 
sary, April 15, 1823. 


“* With reference to the different modes of LaBor, certainly 
those which call alternately into action different sets of muscles are 
to be considered as most coninibuting to the health and strength of 
the individual employed. And it would appear to me, that the 
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HAND-CRANK MILL is calculated, to a great extent, to meet the 
object, when employed in the manner you propuse.” 

There is however another ground, and of a still more important 
nature than any we have yet contemplated, which induces me to 
prefer the HAND-CRANK-MILL to the TREAD-WHEEL. While 
the latter is purposely designed to operate by TERROR, and hence 
necessarily excites in the prisoner a dread and disgust of labor, and 
of all muscular exertion whatever, by which he becomes habitually 
unfitted for work of every kind upon his discharge from confine- 
ment, the former operates by giving an insensible invigoration and 
facility of action to the muscles of most importance in all the call- 
ings of mechanical and handicraft industry; and, consequently, 
habitually prepares him for providing for himself at the same 
period. We have here a moral attribute to which the labor can 
make no pretensions. The culprit, just freed from the Tread- 
Wheel, though he should have escaped the diseases and injuries to 
which he has been exposed while under its domination, has gained 
nothing to facilitate his progress in any useful employment ; with 
a greater hatred of a prison-life, he will have no greater means, 
and may perhaps have fewer, of avoiding it: while the Hand- 
Crank man will find that, under your improved machinery and re- 
gulations, he has been serving a most valuable apprenticeship, 
and has become initiated in the healthful and vigorous arts of 
thrusting, pulling, heaving, and bearing burdens; for the ac- 
tion of the Cranks on the several muscular positions of the body in 
effect prepares it for the various relative details of manual labor. 
What was irksome to him before he went to prison, he now under- 
goes with ease and even relish: his punishment may have been 
severe, but it has proved wholesome: and the curse of earning his 
miserable pittance of bread and water with the daily and profuse 
sweat of his brow, is transformed into a blessing for which he will 
have to thank the magistracy, and the manual labor of the cRANK- 
MILL, as long as he lives. This indeed is the chief point to which 
the discipline of a prison-life should be directed, and which should 
comprise, if not the whole, at least the essence of its education. 
Other branches, and of a higher and a more refined character, may 
be more fashionable in the present day, and some of them may 
have a strong claim to our support; but this wiil be found the 
most useful:—an education that draws forth the faculties of the 
body without straining them, imperceptibly obtains a triumph over 
habitual sloth and indolence, best comports with the discipline of 
religious instruction, and smooths the deserted path to industry, and 
honesty, and civil life. 

That your exertions upon a subject so important as the masini 
and in every respect so worthy of the statesman and the philanthro- 
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pist, may be crowned with the success they deserve, is the sincere 


wish of, &c. &c. 
(Signed) JOHN MASON GOOD. 
Guilford Street, June 7, 1823. 


P, S.—I onght not to allow a reprint of the above letter to be offered to 
the public without accompanying it with the concurrent opinion of Dr. 
Paris and Mr. Fonblanque, as contained in the following passage copied 
frum their learned and highly important work on “ Mepicart Jurispru- 
pence ;” published since this letter was written, and consequently with all 
the information before them which the government reports comprise. 

“ On the subject of the Treap-Mri we are not enabled to pronounce any 
very decided opinion. The invention has not been in use long enough to de- 
termine, with any degree of accuracy, its merits or defects, ‘That it is held 
in considerable dread by offenders is certain ; and the fear of returning to it 
may operate favorably on that class for which it appears best calculated, 
the regular vagabond. But it does not give any habits of industry, or teach any 
mode of labor to the merely idle, or casually culpable: and therefore ought 
not to be inpDIScRIMINATELY applied to all cases. 

“The punishment, too, is one of the most unequal in its operations that can 
be conceived. A man who has been accustomed to running up-stairs all his 
life, with good lungs and muscular legs, will scarcely suffer by it; while an 
asthmatic tailor, weaver, or other sedentary artizan, will be half-killed by the 
exercise. For women in certain stages, whether of menstruation or of preg- 
Nancy, IT IS A DANGEROUS AND INDECENT TORTURE: one which should im- 
mediately be forbidden, if not by the humanity of magistrates, ny THE WISDOM 
or THE Lecistature.” Medical Jurisprudence., Vol. II. p. — 


Aug. 18, 1823. 








SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


In allowing the Editor of the PAmMPHLETEER to republish the 
preceding letter in his valuable collection of tracts, 1 cannot avoid 
adding, that, since the above was written, a host of authorities of 
the highest character for sound judgment respecting both the moral 
and physical effects of the Tread- Wheel discipline, have united in 
condemning it: while a redundance of instances of actual mischief 
from its employment, has been furnished to the observant eye, 
even in those very prisons where its safety, not to say its refresh- 
ment, has been most boasted of. 

In proof of the former assertion, in addition to the passage just 
quoted from the Medical Jurisprudence of Dr. Paris and Mr. 
Fonblanque, | may especially advert to the admirable and com- 

rehensive article mtroduced upon the subject of prison discipline, 
into the First Part of Vol. VI., of the Supplement to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ; p. 385-388 ;—to the able strictures of the edi- 
tors of the Medical and Physical Journal, (in their review of Sir 
John Hippisley’s treatise,) for October, 1823, p. 273, and follow- 
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ing ; and to various observations of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers in his 
“ Christian and Civic Economy of large Towns,” bearing upon 
the same subject; and especially to the following remark, which 
occurs in Vol. 11, No. 15. “ We have at all times exceedingly 
doubted the policy of those expedients which are meant to operate 
in terrorem; and have ever thought of them as most fearfully 
hazardous experiments on the principle and feeling of the lower 
orders. ‘They may repel some of those who are of a better and 
finer temperament than their neighbours, but in by far the greater 
number of instances, they will blunt the delicacies which are thus 
handled so rudely ; and the very instrument, which they thought to 
lay hold of for driving applicants away, will vanish before their 
grasp.” 

In regard to direct instances of serious evil resulting from an 
employment of the Tread-Mill, and in those very prisons from 
which the warmest panegyrics have proceeded, as at the Notting- 
hamshire House of Correction at Southwell, that in Cold-Bath 
Fields, at Brixton, and at Guildford; such panegyrics have of late 
been either directly controverted by cases of baneful effects, 
admitted into and interwoven with them,—as in Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s Letter, concerning the first of these, in the Medical and 
Physical Journal for the preceding November; or have been ex- 
posed and refuted on the spot by magistrates themselves in their 
own Book, ordered, by the new Gaol- Act, to be kept in every 
prison for the purpose of receiving their occasional remarks and 
animadversions, which must be taken into consideration at the en- 
sumg session. And I now especially allude to the Magistrates’ 
Books at Brixton, Guildford, and Cold-Bath-Fields in all 
which, while the public have been gratified with information that 
the discipline of the Tread-Mill has, in these places at least, in no 
instance whatever produced injury to either man or woman; 
that its labor is light and easy, and that the prisoners grow firm and 
fleshy upon it—there are grave and substantiated charges, collected 
by the county Mayistrates themselves, within the prison walls, 
brought against it, of its destroying the health and undermining the 
constitution ; and preventing, in numerous instances, the wretched 
victims of its severity from being able to provide for themselves 
by honest and industrious means when liberated from coufinement. 

Within a few days of writing these remarks,’ there were two 
women in the gaol at Guildford, with infants at the breast each 
three months old, condemned to the wheel for putting their re- 
spective parishes to expense, by their inability to provide for 
their offspring, which of course are illegitimate. The children 


’ The exact date referred to,is December 18th, 1823. 
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were miserably pale, emaciated, and crying piteously. One of them 
was Without its natural food, the milk of its mother having been 
dried up. The other was indeed supplied, the mother being of a 
stronger frame; but indicating by its piercing moans, that the 
milk had lost its sweetness and nutritive power. Yet with this 
provision, such as it was, the woman was humanely endeavouring 
to satisfy the cravings of the destitute infant, as well as her own. 
The surgeon to this prison has, indeed, ventured to state, in an 
official Letter inserted in the John Bull Newspaper, dated Sept. 
2nd 1823, that the prisoners, and more especially the women, are in 
good health, and he adds, “ I do most solemnly declare that I have 
** as yet witnessed no bad effects on the legs, arms, or bodies of 
“ the prisoners from the use of the Tread-Wheel.” It was not 
long after this solemn declaration, that Sir John Hippisley paid a 
visit to the same prison; sent for the same surgeon, who very 
readily attended ; pointed out to him instances of both men and 
women who were then suffering from the Tread-Mill labour ; and 
entered his protest against it in, the Magistrates’ book, in the sur- 
geon’s presence, consenting, for the sake of unity of opinion, to 
adopt his suggestion of merely varying one or two words, of no 
importance to the general question. One or two Magistrates have 
since followed with a similar pratest ; and, in a few days, probably 
long before thisnumber of the PAMPHLETEER will meet the public 
eye, a selection of cases of mischief produced by the exercise of 
the Tread-Mill in this very prison, incontrovertibly verified, and 
fundamentally affecting the constitution, will also be submitted to 
the public, by a most discreet and active magistrate for the county : 
in one or two of which, it will be found that the surgeon has him- 
self declared to the unfortunate sufferers, that he can do nothing 
for them, and that their maladies are the result of the Tread-Mill 
labour. It is painful to notice such discrepancies ; but it cannot 
be avoided. 

At the moment of writing this page, | am returned from a visit 
to the Brixton prison. Its cleanliness, quietude, and general order, 
are entitled to considerable praise : but having gone over it, with a 
Surrey magistrate, with the governor of the prison, and, so far as re- 
lates to the female prisoners, with the superintendant of the matrons, 
I have felt myself compelled to make a minute in the Magistrates’ 
book, that, in respect to the ordinary ill effects of the Tread-Mill, 
I have witnessed them here, in as great a degree as in any other 
prison ; that with the exception of one or two of stouter frame, and 
whose constitution has not yet been broken down by the exertion, 
the prisoners have uniformly, both men and women, complained 
before us all, of great excitement and exhaustion; and of pains 
and injuries, varying indeed in their seat, in different individuals, 
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but in almost all instances producing serious mischief in the loins, 
the muscles of the thighs, and the legs : that they were all in a state 
of violent perspiration on descending from their quarter of an hour’s 
work at the Mill, accompanied with considerable thirst and lan- 
guor ; the cheeks of some flushed and burning, and of others pale 
and sickly: that the acceleration of the pulse was peculiarly re- 
markable, and gave the strongest possible proof of the degree of 
excitement in which they are kept for ten hours every day: that out 
of fifteen examinations, the pulse of the men varied from 108 
beats in a minute (of which however, there were but two instances 
so low) to 142: the medium range being 123: that that of the 
women varied from 132 to 156, the medium range being 144: 
and that the greater number affirmed, the distress was by no means 
diminished by rest, but often increased from increasing weakness. 

In the ward of the infirmary which I visited on the men’s side, 
there were three persons confined from the ill effects of the Tread- 
Mill. One, a young man who, having been subject to an inguinal 
rupture in earlier life, bad it thrown down on the second day’s 
labor: a second, who had enteved the prison with an injury in the 
groin, but was made so much worse by the wheel-work, as to be 
sent from the mill to the sick-ward; the third, a young man, also, 
who was judged fit for the labor on his commitment, but whose 
health was found to be so constantly affected by its use, that for 
three or four times in succession he had been ordered to the injfir- 
mary, after as many trials upon the wheel for a day or two at each 
» trial, ; 

In the House of Correction at Cold-Bath-Fields, there is at this 
moment, among other proofs of the mischievous results of the 
machine, a young woman who has been thrown into a miscarriage, 
and is now in the infirmary for recovery. The humane order for 
exempting women from the wheel having been rescinded, she was 
sent to it on her commitment, being then in her second month of 
pregnancy, and in such good health as to render such pregnancy 
doubtful. ‘The Tread-Mill, however, has at once removed the 
doubts, and removed the condition also. 

In the West Indies, or rather at Trinidad, (for I am not aware 
that the Tread-Miil has hitherto been extended to any other island) 
the same evils have been found to follow ; and their descriptions are 
an apparent copy of those which have issued from our own press, 
though without any knowledge, on the part of the writers, that 
the machine had been animadverted upon, or had ever proved mis- 
chievous, athome. The only difference is, that, in consequence 
of the higher temperature of the climate, the same mischief has 
been much severer in degree: so much so, indeed, that Sir Ralph 
Woodford, the governor, has found himself called upon in various 
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cases to interpose instantaneously, and prevent the exhausted cul- 
prits from dropping down headlong in a swoon, by ordering them 
to be taken from the wheel with all possible speed. And so 
vehement are the sufferings endured in this tropical region, that, in 
one or two instances, the workers have voluntarily allowed their 
legs to be crushed and fractured by the wheel, in order to avoid a 
continuance of the labor. In consequence of which a wheel of a 
new construction, formed so as effectually to prevent the culprit 
from thus maiming himself hereafter, is at this moment casting at 
Messrs, Lees and Co.’s iron foundry, Winsley-street. 

In effect, wherever this severe discipline has been introduced, the 
same general result has followed, and must follow. A variation in 
the structure of the machine will, mdeed, be found to produce a 
corresponding variation in the nature or the seat of its mischief, and 
will sufficiently account for it. And hence it is idle to affirm, that 
this prisoner has no complaint in his hands, or that prisoner in his 
legs : for according to the constitution of the individual, or the 
construction of the wheelwork, sometimes the legs and sometimes 
the palms of the hands suffer most; sometimes the loins; and 
sometimes, as especially at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, the chest. 
But a release to one organ is only obtained by a transfer of the in- 
fliction upon another. 

It is in vain therefore for the advocates of this machime to con- 
tend that its labor is light, unoppressive, fattening, and engaged in 
without TERROR, or evenreluctance. Yet, could they even sub- 
stantiate such an assertion, they would gain nothing; since they 
would hereby just as much controvert its utility, as by the fullest 
admission of its baneful effects, It was INTRODUCED as an in- 
strument of TERROR; and as an instrument of TERROR it must 
be supported, if it be supported at all. The grand and founder- 
ing difficulty is to account for its TERROR without imvolving its 
INJURIOUSNESS ; to reconcile the wear and tear of the smews 
with the pitifulness of the achievement. For if we compare the 
mighty effort of mechanical and muscular force hourly called 
into combined operation, the sweat, the heat, the languor, the 
pulse of 130 or 140 beats in a minute, with the exploit actually 
performed, the result is truly ridiculous, It is the mountain in 
labor of a mouse :—a mile and a half or two miles of ground ac- 
complished in a day and night. And it is here that either the 
Hand-Crank or the Capstan Mill affords an incalculably preferable 
employment. THEiR produce is HARD LABOR in the strict and 
legal sense of the term. The quality of the labor being different 
and more wholesome, the quantity may be carried to a much 
greater extent without injury, or even without repining. In this 
respect the opinion of the chairman of the Committee of the Mill- 
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bank Penitentiary, (George Holford, Esq. M. P.) as delivered 
before a late Committee of the House of Commons, is perfectly 
correct, and of no small importance ; though he does not seem to 
be aware of the morbid effects, that are inseparable from the lighter 
labor of which he speaks. ‘‘ Considered,” says he, “ as a means of 
exercise, 1 do not apprehend the Treap-Mi 1 to be any thing 
like so good as the Cranx-Mi tt. I apprehend that the exercise 
used at the Crank-Mill is much greater than that produced by 
the Tread-Mill.”* 

To the same effect, but more explicitly given, and from a 
wider range of close and personal observation, is the following 
passage, which I copy, with great pleasure, from the Magistrates’ 
Book in the jail at Guildford, enteredthere by J. I. Briscoe, Esq. 
of Edwards-street, Portman-square, in the character of a magis- 
trate for the county of Surrey, and bearing date December 25th, 
19238. “J. 1.8B has taken great pains to inquire into 
the nature and effects of the punishment of the Tread-Wheel 
in various houses of correction; and feels it his duty to state his 
opinion, that in all cases it reduces the strength, and impairs the 
constitution of the prisoner; and, 7f long continued, that it tends to 
disable him, at the expiration of his sentence, from obtaining a 
livelihood by his future labor ; thus irreparably injuring the pri- 
soner as well as society. 

“ Convinced, however, as he is, that, without HARD AND IRK- 
SOME LABOR, no human means can be successfully used, either 
for the prevention of crime, or the reformation of the offender, 
be recommends the Capstan-Mill, and the Hand-Crank-Mill ; 
both of which he has seen in operation with the happiest effects. 

** In making these observations he is actuated solely by a desire 
to promote what he believes to be the best interests of the commu- 
nity: and he presumes not to use the language of complaint towards 
those from on he may differ in opinion. But having been him- 
self led to think very favorably of the Tread-Mill, winch can yet 
hardly be regarded otherwise than as an experiment, from the 
comparatively short time of its imtroduction into our prisons, be 
conceives it possible that others, too, may have erred with the most 
upright intentions.” 

J.M.G. 


January 10, 1824. 
Guilford-street, Russell-square. 


* Report of a Committee of the House of Commons, &c. p. 78. 
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P. S. Since writing the above I find, by a statement in the newspapers, 
apparently furnished from authority, that the professional visit at Brixton 
prison above described, has been a cause of offence to the visiting magis- 
trates for the time being, and particularly the minute recorded in the Prison 
Journal; and it has been directly asserted, that leading questions were put 
to the prisoners examined, and remarks made tending to excite a spirit of 
insubordination. I have reason, however, to hope, that before this time the 
quarter from which this statement has issued is perfectly sensible of hav- 
ing been imposed upon ; and is woe | persuaded that neither —_— ques- 
tions nor improper remarks of any kind were either attempted or thought 
of. In entering the minute, as I have already informed the distinguished 
chairman of the Surrey session referred to, I was merely urged by a desire 
of communicating an important fact that had then fallen under - own 
eyes, and for which I had hoped the magistrates would have been obliged 
tome. As it was, I refused at first, in consequence of my being merely a 
visitor ; and only consented on being told by the governor of the prison, 
that it was usual for visitors to record their opinions, and that the magis- 
trates were desirous of intelligence thus conveyed tothem. I have never 
acted otherwise than professionally, and when called upon by magistrates 
of the highest character for talents and honor. I have not an angry feel- 
ing at this moment upon the subject, and most truly lament t such 
should at any time have existed on either side. 

Having indeed, in an early period of my life, been appointed to the medi- 
cal superintendance of the Middlesex House of Correction in Cold Bath 
Fields, by far the largest in the kingdom ; having, at that time, drawn up, 
at the particular request of the magistrates then most active in its concerns, 
the dietary table for the prison, and the table of regulations for the in- 
firmary wards; and having given, as a consequence hereof, a considerable 
proportion of my time and attention to the general subject of the discipline 
and management of prisons and poor-houses; and published my thoughts 
upon the same in two successive dissertations, on a unanimous request of 
the Medical Society of London, and of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Commerce, and Manufactures ; I have felt a stronger interest in the 
inquiry now going forward, than other professional individuals may have 
done who have never expressly studied it. The experience hereby obtained 
has long familiar:zed me with such a mode of examining prisoners as to 
conceal from them the immediate drift of an inquiry into the actual condition 
of their health; and I adhered toit on the present occasion with the utmost ~ 
strictness. Yet no line of inquiry could alter the state of the pulse, of the 
perspiration, or of the exhausting heat produced by the Tread-Wheel labor. 
And unless the visiting magistrates had been able to invalidate the facts 
upon these points recorded in their Journal by any counter-testimony fur- 
nished by the prison surgeons, or by any other practitioners, which it is ob- 
vious they had every inclination to do, as well as every facility, all other 
animadversions might have been spared as divergent and unavailing. It 
was admitted by the governor of this very prison, that the prisoners © 
usually fell away in flesh in about three weeks ora month from thetimeof | 
being put upon the wheel; and that he then found it necessary to supply 
them with solid meat and beer, at his own discretion, an unrestricted order 
having been given to him to this effect. 


J. M.G, 
Feb. 3, 1824. 
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Severat humane and eloquent writers in our public journals, 
sympathizing with the sufferings of the Greeks, have of late v 
naturally expressed their surprise and concern, that so little had 
been done in this country to support them.’ 

This however may be accounted for without ascribing it to 
any departure from our benevolent characteristic, or from our dis- 
tinguished zeal for the advancement of the Christian dispensation, 
which has been unremittingly and systematically promoted beyond 
all example in our own times. 

The Greek Committee of London, often injuriously or mis- 
takenly misrepresented as acting upon party principles, have made 
the most faithful and disinterested exertions—'They invited all 
persons of property without distinction to act with them: wealth 
and public-spirited men (whom I only do not name lest I should 
offend them) have given large donations ; and the free public press, 
the pride and safeguard of all our privileges, or powers of doing 
good to others, has, without regard to political partialities or 
opinions, universally concurred in the support of this interestin 
and meritorious people: but with all these advantages, great dif 
ficulties could not but attend an immediately successful result, 

When a great and well-attested calamity befalls any deserving 
individual amongst us, how instantaneous and overflowing is the 
charitable relief! But individual charity can be but of small 
avail in a case like this, because it is a Nation that is in want. 
When Hyder Ali made his dreadfully memorable irruption into 


* See a most excellent letter on the subject, signed Sperans, in The 
Morning Herald. 
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the Carnatic, sweeping before him the whole of the unhappy 
population, it was well observed by Mr. Burke, that the humanity 
of the settlement did all that humanity could do, « but that it was 
a Nation that stretched forth its hands for relief.” Just so HERE : 
the murderous arm of desolation and blood has long laid waste the 
fairest provinces of the earth, where Christianity was first planted 
and florished ; the accidental uncombined aid of scattered indi- 
viduals could not deal with an evil of such extent ; the unani- 
mous systematic support of our whole Christian people becomes 
indispensable. 

Scorning the scoff of infidelity, I maintain, in the face of the 
world, that we second the Divine Providence, which by human 
means often accomplishes the most momentous events, when we 

t the Greeks.—Their heroic exertions when unarmed and 
almost naked, against barbarous and disciplined invaders, and their 
virtuous perseverance, amidst seemingly incredible disasters, in 
organizing a well-poised Christian Government, appealing so 
affectingly as they have done to the Almighty God to advance 

their humble efforts the promised blessing of a Christian 
world, proclaim aloud a solemn requisition to this Christian nation, 
exalted for ages in power and pre-eminence, ¢o do its part: and 
what is that part? Not to run before the appointed authorities 
of our Government, involving perhaps the country in war, nor in 
any manner to endanger the advantages of peace, but by the con- 
tinuance only and the more combined exertion of the very same 
relief which with universal approbation has been dispensed already, 
but advancing at the same time, in the ripened state of the con- 
test, the most manifest interests of the State. You are not called 
upon to do what Government refused to do, but what it could not 
do, and even yet cannot either so immediately or so beneficial! 
accomplish.—I disavow, upon my honor, every political bias or 
feeling in any thing I have written on the subject of the Greeks, 
or in what | am now writing. 

But the main object of this short address is yet untouched. 
There must be a well considered method in the aid which is sought 
for, and which has not yet been sufficiently pursued. The multi- 
tude, in my sense of the expression, cannot be effectually reached 
by the ordinary modes of soliciting charitable contributions : re- 
course ought to be had to successfully tried means of bringing 
home the necessities of this illustrious people to eveiy religious 
bosom in Great Britain. 

The astonishing efforts in this country for the propagation of 
the Gospel, have extended and are still rapidly spreading over the 
face of the earth; so that even in one age we may be said to 
have seen the clearest dawn of our Saviour’s divine prediction and 
promise; nor can the world ever go back, or even seem to pause 
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again in its progression, without the bitterest reproach of those on 
whom Providence has bestowed such a distinction as to have lived 
in the age and in the country which we inhabit. 

The Bible Societies have had a pre-eminent share in all the good 
that has been accomplished. 

I say nothing of the higher classes, who have so nobly pa- 
tronised them; without which they must have come to nothing. 
Human praise, had I the eloquence to reach even common jus- 
tice, to their deservings would be like the dust under their feet. 
They must look for their reward to Him whose word they have 
diffused, and whose promised blessings they are still almost mi- 
raculously bringing to pass. 

Tue Mortirupe, (still speaking of them in my sense of the 
word) with whom those good men have acted, with the assistance 
of the same superiors whom they trust in, can alone act with any 
adequate effect in this great Christian cause. I can no otherwise 
reach them but by what I am now writing, and I address them 
from the bottom of my heart.—I know from experience, how 
universally and how speedily any danger to the religious world may 
be circulated and repelled ; I only pass by a more distinct allusion 
to it, and the expression of my grateful remembrance of a confi- 
dence once reposed in me, lest I should be charged with a wish to 
create disunion when all are sincerely united in Christian charities, 
and are at peace.—I write with confidence to the whole people of 
this land, but more especially to the clergy of the established 
church, and to the numerous members of those religious congre- 
gations, who, though differing from them in some doctrinal ex- 
positions of Scripture, as the laws recognise and sanction such 
differences, are yet sincerely united in performing the duties of 
‘Christian teachers, and in maintaining, by their instructions and in 
their lives, the innumerable benefits which follow from the Chris- 
tian faith. 

For my own part, I pretend to no superior sanctity: on the 
contrary, though born of parents and of a family in all times emi- 
nently religious, I am fully conscious of many errors and imper- 
fections ; but I can affirm with truth, that no man was ever more 
deeply impressed with the truths and the value of divine revelation, 
as throughout this nation the Scriptures are in all essentials inter- 
preted, and as far as relates to the feelings of humanity which I 
now seek to awaken in others. I cannot charge myself with in- 
difference to the wrongs of any human being, or even to the suf- 
ferings of the most helpless creature that crawls upon the earth, to 
whom God has given life. 

Nothing now remains but the consideration of the best means of 
giving effect to what a/l must wish to do. 

In every city, town, and village, in Great Britain, there are, 
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besides the presence and active offices of many pious and learned 
persons of the national church, numerous societies for Christian 
worship, superintended by many sincere, zealous, and enlight- 
ened men. Under the influence of all such classes, the Bible has 
been published in almost every living tongue; and the same 
small mites that have raised this immortal monument, the raising 
of which will be remembered and rewarded when all human 
works of art and science have returned to the dust, might, under 
the same patronage and in the same manner collected, without 
even being felt, complete the deliverance of the confederated 
Greeks; and if this be so, what is it that would be accomplished ? 
I take upon me confidently to assert, as in my published Letter to 
the Earl of Liverpool I have before asserted, that as an immediate 
consequence of this happy event, on all other accounts so desirable, 
the progress of the Gospel, and the civilization of mankind, would, 
by its reception in the vast surrounding regions now and for cen- 
turies past under the shadow of a portentous eclipse, bé more 
rapid, more extensive, and would lead to results more universal, 
than all that the unexampled exertions in the Christian cause 
have hitherto produced in Great Britain: and this great work the 
same excellent persons, were it now begun, in the approaching 
winter might triumphantly finish, before the baffled Ottomans, 
fast approaching the crisis of their destiny, could strike another 
blow against the Greeks. 

I feel the greater confidence in the course which I have hum- 
bly recommended, from the spontaneous exertions of the Society 
of Friends, whose succors have been so early, so critically season- 
able, and so important, as to entitle them to the highest admiration 
and respect. 

For all the facts connected with this important subject, which 
ought to be universally known ;—for the exertions which the 
Greeks have already made, and, with the assistance prayed for, 
are capable of making ;—for the most unanswerable refutations of 
all the calumnies against them ;—for the details of their present 
condition, their just expectations if duly protected, and their im- 
minent perils if neglected—I refer to Mr. Blaquiere’s most valua- 
ble Reports, as printed in the Appendix; which being derived 
from certain information collected by him recently on the spot, 
every word I could add to them would be useless, as indeed with- 
out them I should not have ventured to address you. 

Not presuming to trust to my own opinions, I have delivered 
this tothe Greek Committee, leaving it to their discretion to sup- 


press or to publish it. 
ERSKINE. 
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Whoever issues Censures, withott authorities to support them, (a fortiori, eahenni- 
ee ously) does not publish what deserves the name of Censures, but what ought to be con- 
a sidered Ribaldry. We fear not those who charge us with heresy or schism ; but we 
Be much fear for the fate of those, who think they may, with impunity, violate Christian 
‘a charity, aid ‘ecclesiastical unity, by their wanton Interdicts.—Bossuet, Defens. Cleri 
a Gallic, Dissert. Prelim, c. 94. 
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LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue following Appeal was first wiitten in English, in July, 1818. 
A free Italian version of it was presented to his Holiness Pope 
Pius VII, by Dennis O’Conor, of Belanagare, Esq. in September 
following, when it was most graciously received. A note from 
Cardinal Gonsalvi states that the Pope read it ; and, after reading 
it, submitted it to a congregation of Cardinals, desiring that they 


should with all expedition pronounce judgment on it, as an affair | 
of considerable importance.—It is now published from the author’s | 
original English draught, and has been forwarded to His Holiness | 
in print, addressed to the Cardinal della Somaglia.—The author’s | 


object in printing it is to show, that attempts are made, on pretence 
of Religion, to put down, by unfounded calumny, all Catholic au- 
thors, who dare to point out the abuses of spiritual power, and the 
laws by which such abuses may be restrained by the civil power. 
For the fact that the doctrines imputed to Columbanus by Dr. 
Poynter were, to his certain knowlege, falsely imputed, even before 
he issued his interdict, [ refer not only to this Appea/, page 47, but 
also to the Protest prefixed to the Third Number of Columbanus, 
published in 1812, before that Interdict appeared. 


This Appeal has been witheld now four years, lest the writer of ‘ 


it should be accused of throwing impediments in the way of the 
Catholic Question ; whilst his object is only to restore to legal and 
canonical restraint, the now lawless exercise of the spiritual power, 
and to satisfy his friends that the imputation of heresy to him is 
not only groundless, and grossly calumnious, but that it was known 
to be so by the very persons who issued their interdict against him, 
even before they issued it, and that their object is to put down all 
inquiry that may lead to restrain the abuses of their spiritual juris- 
diction, or to control the principle of implicit submission to their 
will. 
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AN 
APPEAL AND REMONSTRANCE, 
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To Prvs VII, the Head of the Catholic Church, the Guardian of 
the Laws of that Church, invested by Divine right with Spiritual 
Jurisdiction to enforce her laws, or to dispense in them as the 
Canons prescribe, the Rev. Cuaries O’Conor, descended of a 
family, through a long series of ages illustrious, once powerful, 
always Catholic, humbly ventures to renew the Act of Appeal and 
Remonstrance, which he made to your Holiness three years ago, 
addressing himself once more, with the most profound respect, to 
the Successor of St. Peter, to whom he prays many years, and 
eternal happiness, through Jesus Christ. 


Most Hoty FaTuHer; 


1, More than three years are now elapsed, since first the writer 
of this Remonstrance took the liberty of representing to your 
Holiness, the great injustice done him by your Holiness’s English 
Vicars, Drs. Poynter and Milner, who, violating rules which are 
indispensably prescribed by the Canons, have calumniously inter- 
dicted him, on pretence of heretical doctrines, which he not only 
never maintained, but he solemnly disavowed, from the very first 


or that Dr. Poynter imputed them, in his Letter of 9th June, 
812." 


Your Holiness will find, in perusing the following statement, 
that its writer uses no artifice, that he seeks no evasion, that he 
shelters himself under no ambiguities, and above all, that he studies 


* See Dr. P.’s Letter, in Columbanus, No, 6, and the Reply in No. 7. 
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not to mislead, either by affected piety, or by that eloquence 
which is so natural to the oppressed. ough provoked by the 
unfounded attack made on his character, to use such strong lan- 
guage as the nature of that attack appears to demand, your Holi- 
ness will find that, in every page of this Remonstrance, he erects 
a barrier against all impetuosity of speech, confining himself to a 
simple exposition of facts which are not denied because they are 
notorious, and of principles of probity, equity, and justice, which 
are admitted as indispensable by the oly See. 

2. It is a well known maxim, admitted as indispensable by that 
See, that no author can be deprived of his right to the Christian 
Sacraments, unless canonically convicted of heresy or schism, 
contumaciously persevered in, after three charitable monitories 
from his superiors ; or for immoral conduct, unbecoming a minis- 
ter of the Gospel.' 

3. It is also a well known maxim, and a Canon universally 
received, and enforced by the Holy See, that previously to pro- 
ceeding tothe last extremity against any author (and the last ex- 
tremity is refusal of sacraments), it is essentially necessary to the 
validity of such an awful interdict, that that author should be 
heard in his own defence. The reason of this law is, that men 


* See the Index to Gratian’s Canon Law, word Excommunicatio, “ Quod 
Excommunicativuem trina monitio debeat precedere.” 2. Quest. 1, Canon 
Deus ompi us, edit. jussu Gregorii Pape xiii. Lugduni, ful. 1584. p. 629. 
Rehault, Traité des Monitoires, and Fleury, Hist, Eccl, p. 167, ed. Paris, 8vo. 
1734. The Pope’s Roman editors declare, in their Annotations, that even 
though the sentence should be just, yet if issued without three previous moni- 
tories, having competent intervals between each, the Bishop who issues that 
sentence incurs an Interdict ; they add that, even though three competent Mo- 
nitories should have preceded the Interdict, and though the sentence should 
in other respects be ever so just, yet unless three other conditions are observed, 
the Interdicting Bishop incurs an Interdict. The three additional requisites 
for the validity of an Interdict, are, that it should be issued for a manifest 
crite, for an enormous crime, and for contwnacious severance. Decretal, 
part 2, ¢. 41, pag. 938, and c, 43. Ib.—Gratian adds, that the whole of this 
doctrine applies even to sentences otherwise just. But that, with rage to 
unjust sentences, issued in violation of the order prescribed tty the Canons, 
they are aull, and not to be obeyed, “ De contumacibus i i 
loquuntur, non de énjuste suspensis.” In the ap i 
de Conscience, compiledby Pontas and Collet, they declare thus—“ 
juste que paroisse un sujet d’excommunication, elle est toujours injuste et 
si elle est prononcée sans qvertir et citer trais fois le coupable en persoune. 
Ed. Paris 1770, tom. 1. page 579; and again, p. 580 :—“ Le Monitoire se doit 
publier en trois di jours de Dimanche consécutifs et porter un terme 
aprés le Sme Monitoire.” Ib.tom. 2. word Monitoire. The title prefixed to 
the 16th chapter of the Treatise “ De Appellationibus,” in the above 
proved edition of Gratian, is—“ Excommunicatus pendente cognitione 
tionis, absolvi potest ad cautelam, et si apparet cum legitime appellasse, non 
punitur proev quod interim celebravit Divina.” Decretal. vol. 2. ed. Lugduni 
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often misinterpret and misunderstand one another, either from 
stupidity, or from passion, or from design, especially on speculative 
questions ; and consequently that mutual explanations are necessary 
to determine meanings on both sides, and to fix obstinacy, or volun- 
tary contumacy, on the person accused; that living authors are 
the legitimate and best interpreters of their own meanings; that it 
is impossible they can hold doctrines which they disavow ; and 
that it would be an outrageous act of injustice, to deprive them of 
the benefits of the Christian religion, on account of strained inter- 
pretations, Pharisaical splitting of hairs,or the invidious or malicious 
constructions of their enemies, in defiance of their own. 

Against this rule the Pharisees sinned, accusing our Saviour of 
blasphemy. They conspired to blindfold the ignorant, and contrived 
a colored pretence for putting him to death, because he had ex- 
posed their design of establishing an imperium in imperio, on pre- 
tence of religion. 

4, Now, may it please your Holiness, to the only letter I ever 
received from Dr. Poynter, previously to his Interdict, I answered, 


without the least hesitation, by return of post, 10th June, 1812, 
the very next day after that letter was written, not only disavowing 
the doctrines he imputed, but solemnly protesting that if they 
could bona fide be found in my works, I would myself be the first 
to destroy them ; and in order to remove all doubts on this subject, 
I added these words:—** I am one of those Catholic authors who 


adhere to the Canonical laws which are commonly called Liberties 
of the Gallican Church, as explained by Natalis Alexander, De 
Marca, Archbishop of Paris, Fleury, Dupin, Baluzius, Gerson, 
Chanceilor of the Sorbonne, all admitted as orthodox Catholic 
authors; and I never meant, and never do mean, to assert any 


principle, or to maintain any doctrine, but what they have asserted 
and maintained.” 


5. Notwithstanding this solemn declaration, which Dr. Poynter 


1584, column 887. Gregorius non dicit sententiam injuste latam esse servan- 
dam, sed timendam ; sicut et Urbanus. Timenda est ergo, id est, non ex super- 
bia contemnenda. Relique vero auctoritates, de excommunicatis loquuntur, 
qui vel vocati ad Synodum venire contempserunt, é&c. p. 936, 937. “* Nemo 
excommunicandus nisi procontumacia,” ibid. “ Non est petenda absolutio cum iniqua 
Sertur sententia.” ib. cap. 46. “ Cui est illata sententia (justa) deponat erro- 
rem, et vacua est ; sed si injustaest, tanto eam curare non debet, quanto apud 
Deum et Ecclesiam ejus, neminem potest iniqua gravare sententia. Ita ergo en 
se non absolvi desideret, qua se nullatenus perspicit esse obligatum.” ib. p. 938. 
“ Sive crimen sit parvum, sive magnum, nunquam est exco us 
nisi Contumaz.” ib, p. 923; again, 937-8. . 
_ Benedict XIV. expressly says that Interdicts and Excommunicatjons 
issued before contumacy is ascertained, are invalid ; and he quotes in preef, a 
great number of the most learned Divines—‘* Nec valide nec prudenter.” 
De Synodo Dieces. |. xii, c.8. Lovanii, 1763, vol. 2, p. 480,481. See the 
Appendix, at the end, 
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cannot, and does not deny his having received next day (11th 
June, 1812), without further explanation of any kind, he issued his 
Interdict in the same month, forbidding the benefits of Christian 
Sacraments, and Communion in Divinis, not only to me, but to all 
those who should dare to communicate with me in religious con. 
cerns. 

Against this proceeding, Most Holy Father, I solemnly appeal, 
not only as grossly calumnious and sinful, but as a direct violation 
of those Canonical laws above mentioned, (No. 2. and $. page 46) 
which are acknowleged essential to the validity of an Interdict, 
and also as an infringement on the just rights and liberties of all 
Catholic authors. 

6. I might rest my defence on the very grossness of the impu- | 
tations themselves, which are so monstrously absurd as to bid | 
defiance to credibility ; for who can believe against my own solemn 
protestations (ab initio, et in limine,) that I renounce the autho- | 
rity of all the general Councils of the Christian Church, both in 
doctrine and discipline; that I am an Arian; that I renounce 

ur oe spiritual supremacy, as Head of the Catholic | 

urc ?” 

The grossness of these imputations betrays the object for which 
they were devised ; to overwhelm Columbanus by falsehood, since 
he could not be defeated by argument ; and to prevent his exposing 
with effect a system of lawless authority, repugnant to the most 
sacred laws of the Catholic Church.—As well might he be charged 
with Atheism.—If these doctrines could be fairly imputed to him, 
he professing Catholicity externally, = would imply both per- J 
jury and atheism; perjury because (as Dr. Poynter well knows), 
when Columbanus took out his degrees, he took Paul IVth’s oath, | 
by which the very doctrines thus imputed to him are expressly 7 
condemned : Atheism, because no man externally professing Catho- 7 
licity, could hold such doctrines internally, without an atheistical é 
scepticism respecting the attributes of an all-seeing Divinity. ; 

7. It is objected by the reverend persons who have thus grossly © 
violated the laws of bs own Church, that, the writer of this Re- © 
monstrance violates the laws of the same Church, by officiating | 
ever so privately on the Lord’s day." 

It is very true, that in compliance with a divine precept, he | 
presumes to offer up, with a contrite heart, his short and humble 
= for the conversion of his calumniators, for the happiness of | 

is friends, for the peace and prosperity of his country.—But, may © 
it please your Holiness, hundreds and thousands of good, wise, and 

y men, have not only pursued the same course, in similar cir- 


* See the note above at pages 46,77, where this objection is answered by a 


anticipation, and compare Pope Bened. XIV, de Synodo Index, word Monito- ~ 
rium. i 
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cumstances, but they have moreover justified that course by their 
immortal writings. { pass by Father Carron’s celebrated ¢ y "sea 
strantia Hibernorum,” and Father Walsh’s « History of the Loyal 
Formulary,” and his ** Causa Valesiana,” to quote a name which 
will ever be dear to the Christian Church; I mean Gerson, the 
author of the ** Imitation of Christ,” and Chancellor of the Sor- 
bonne. He says that Interdicts, which are repugnant to truth and 
justice, and issued without the previous charitable explanations, or 
monitories, which are prescribed by the Canons, are not-to. be 
obeyed: that to submit to them would be to substitute the doc- 
trine of blind Mahometan submission, for Canonical obedience ; 
that this would annihilate the very nature of Christian obedience, 
which implies truth and justice, and pervert it into a vile subser- 
viency, the parent of hypocrisy, of lying, and deceit ; that it would 
also be an intolerable yoke on the professors of Christianity, by 
enabling Bishops, on pretence of religion, to establish any despotic 
servitude they pleased." 

8. It ishardly necessary to inform your Holiness, that by means 
of this doctrine of blind obedience to Bishops and Nuncios, united 
with the refusal of Sacraments, and the abuse of Confession, not 


* “Contemptus clavium debet investigari ex potestate legitima et usu 
legitimo potestatis istius, qui precipiendo excommunicat, vel irregularitatem 
comminatur, Alioquin Prelati possent inducere qualemcumque vellent 
super alios servitutew, si suis sententiis iniquis et erroneis, semper esset 
obediendum : et ita patet quod hoc commune dictum.—Sententia Prelati, 
vel Judicis, etiam injusta timenda est—indiget glossa; alioquin non est 
generaliter verum, si dicatur timenda. Imo in casu pati illam, esset 
Asinina patientia, et timor Leporinus.” Gerson de Excom. ed. Venet, 1675, 
Consid. 7ma. pag. 10. 

He adds—* Contemptus clavium magis invenitur quoad culpam, in Pre- 
lato, taliter (ut preemittitur) abutente sua potestate, quam in non obediente. Est 
igitur quandoque meritorium et honorificativum Ecclesiastice potestatis, quod 
tali Prelato in faciem resistatur,cum appositione inculpate tutele, quemad- 
modum restitit Paulus Petro.” Ib. pag. 9.—For Gerson’s Character and 
Works, see Natalis Alexander, Dupin, Launoius, and even Bellarmine’s 
Catalogue of Authors of the 15th century. 

Gerson repeats, that all persons, Lay or Ecclesiastical, who connive at 
upjust excommunications or Interdicts, knowing them to be unjust, are 
guilty of the same grievous sin of calumny and injustice with him who 
issues the sentence, and of opposing all just and necessary reform of the 
spiritual power, by conniving at the greatest of all its abuses. ‘“ Contemptus 
clavium dicendus est magis foveri quam tolli, dum debentes abusui Clavium 
resistere, dividuntur inter se, et impediunt se vel per stultitiam, vel per igno- 
rantiam, ne communi consensu, fiat ambulatio in Ecclesia Dei, dum alii 
favent abusibus, alii tollere volunt. Veritas est quod omnis via favorabilis 
ethumilis tentanda est cum Summo Pontifice, dum, male informatus, fert 
per se, vel per suos, injustas sententias, quod desistat, et reformet. Sed si 
nibil prodest humilis sedulitas, arripenda est animosa Libertas.” Ibid. p. 14. 

VOL. XXIII. Pam. NO. XLV. D 
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ot the illiterate rabble, but many of the better sort of Irish Clergy 
Laity have been stimulated to rebel against their legitimate 
superiors, during the whole period from the reign of Eliz in- 
clusive, to the Revolution ; and that chiefly to this fatal source, 
and not to the intolerance of the laws, which was not a cause of 
persecution, but a consequence of rebellion, is to be ascribed the 
exterminating spirit of the Penal Code. 

Q. And yet, may it please your Holiness, it is not so much the 
political danger of this doctrine that I object to, as to its utter 
falsehood, its uncatholicity,' its base servility, and direct tendency 
to subvert the whole venerable system of Christian morality, by 
substituting treacherous subserviency, and hypocritical compliance, 
for Canonical rules ; making ignorance of our duties a passport to 
the Sacraments, and a high road to preferment, and branding 
knowledge of our duties as an object of excommunication! thus 
placing he Christian Church in an attitude of hostility to the love 
of truth. 

Fortitude in defence of truth is one of the cardinal virtues ; but 
if this system of proceeding by blind obedience is to be enforced, 
if the argumentum baculinum of an Interdict is substituted for 


charitable discussion, then the spirit of truth, the knowledge of g 


duty, the rewards held out to us for the cultivation of our talents, 
must make way for the pliancy of a base, sycophant, and hypocriti- 
cal mind. If this system prevails, there is no Interdict, ever so 
calumnious, that may not be enforced. Experience shows that even 
the good may be intimidated by refusal of Sacraments, and the 
most insidious and Machiavellian attempt to crush innocence, may 
be consecrated by the name of religion. 

The very Catechism for children (published in London, 1813, 
by Keating and Co.) informs them that they are not to obey even 
their parents in what is sinful or unjust: (p. 28.) that the most 
solemn oaths are not binding if unjust: that secrets the most so- 
lemnly enjoined must not be observed, if the observance of them 
tends to the perpetration of a crime: clear proofs these that even 
children are not bound to blind obedience, but are to use their 
faculties as far as their capacities admit, and to improve the talent 
committed to their care, in discerning between justice and injustice, 
between truth and falsehood: and though instigated even by pa- 
rental authority, to which the fourth commandment enjoins o 
dience, yet are they to resist that authority, rather than pursue 


* No Catholic will deny that St. Paul was a model of humility; and yet 
he enjoins that our obedience be rational, “ Rationabile sit obsequium.” 
Rom. i. He aids that he resisted St. Peter to his face, “ restiti in faciem 
ejus ;” and why? because, says he, St. Peter did not proceed according to the 
rules of the Gospel. Blind obedience, therefore, was not the doctrine 
of St. Paul. 
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any course, in which they have reason to suspect falsehood, or 
injustice of any kind, until their suspicions ate removed: how 
much more therefore are Clergymen in duty bound to examine, 
whether the orders of their superiors are just ot unjust, calumnious 
or otherwise, to exercise, with conscientious discernment, the 
power that God has entrusted to their care ?' 

Your Holinese’s predecessor, St. Gelasius I., whose virtues have 
enrolled his name in the Calendar of Saints, and whose learning 
enabled him to presetve for us, in the 5th century, one of the 
oldest and best Catalogues now extant of the sacred books of the 
Old and N. T.,* expressly declares that unjust excommunications 
deprive us of no right, and are not to be obeyed. —* Si injusta est 
sententia, tanto curare eam non debet, quanto apud Deum et ejus 
Ecclesiam, neminem potest iniqua gravare seutentia. Ita ergo ea 
se non absolvi desideret, qua se nullatenus prospecit esse obliga- 
tum.”3 The very title prefixed to part 11. Causa 11. Quest. 3. c. 
45, of Pope Gregory XIlIIth’s Collection of the Decretals, is: 
« Non est petenda absolutio, cum iniqua fertur sententia.””—The 
164th chapter is intitled, «*Is in quem Canonica non fertur sen- 
tentia, pocnam non debet subire Canonicam.” The Canon then 
follows in the words of St. Gregory the Great, thus ;-—* Non debet 
peenam sustinere Canonicam,in cujus damnatione non est Canonica 
prolata sententia.” Homil. 27. Gratian’s annotation is, “ Ex his 
datur intelligi, quod injusta sententia nullum obligat, apud Deum, 
aut ejus Ecclesiam, si aliquis gravatur iniqua sententia, sicut ex 
Gelasii capite habetur. Non ergo ab ojus Communione abstinen- 
dum est. Nec ei ab officio cessandum.”’¢ 


1 “Vez illis qui dicunt injustum justum.” Isai. 

* The most ancient MS. containing a Catalogue of the books of the Old 
and New Testament, is that of Dionysius Exiguus, which Baluzius received 
from D’Acherius, No. 365, 8. Germain des prés. 

The most ancient MS: collection of Canons in England, is preserved in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, It was conveyed to England from Bec Abbey; 
by S. Lanfranc. The former contains Gelasius’s Canon of the sacred books, 
with his name prefixed. 

3 Pope Greg. XI1Ith’s ed. of Gratian’s Canons, Canon 11. Cap. * Cui d- 
lata fuerit injusta sententia.” Lyons ed. 1584, vol. 2. p. 938.—Iu support of 
this doctrine, Gratian quotes the words of St. Augustin, De Verbo Dom. c. 
16. “ isti habere fratrem tuum tamquam Publicanum, Ligas illum in 
terra, sed ut juste alliges vide.—Nam injusta vincula disrumpit justitia.” Ib, 

* The 76th Canon in Pope Gregory XIIIth’s Gratian is— 

“Korum qui accusantur causas discutere non licet, priusquam et Canonice 
vocati ad Synodum veniant, et presens per presentem agnoscat veraciter, 
et intelligat quz ei objiciuntur, quod bene et per sapientiam Salomonis dici- 
tur. Antequam scruteris, ne reprehendas: et licet apertissima sit cuntrario- 
rum reprehensio, verumtamen oportet ab his qui dati sunt ad eorum exami- 
natwonem, ordinem servari.” 

The 87th Canon is intitled—* Injuste aliquem anathematizans, sibi nox 
aliis nocet.” pag. 951. 
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10. From these elementary principles of equity,’ thus recog. 
nised by your Holiness’s cuedincnanion! it follows ri the question 
between Dr. Poynter and me, so far from being a question of any 
difficulty, lies within the reach of the meanest capacity. It isa 
question not of doctrine, or of literary criticism, but of mere 
matter of fact. It is not whether the doctrines imputed by Dr, 
Poynter are heretical or not, but whether I disavowed them or not 
ab initio? This is not a matter of laborious or speculative inquiry. 
It demands neither Greek nor Latin criticism. My immediate 
Disavowal is printed in Columbanus, No. vir. If 1 avowed the 
imputed doctrines, I became a member of some other communion ; 
if I disavowed them, I remained in my own. 


And yet, the worst punishment that the Church can inflict for | 
the worst of crimes, that punishment which St. Paul inflicted on | 
the incestuous Corinthian, was, without any further explanation, | 


inflicted by your London Vicar upon me! My repeated represen- 
tations on this subject were treated with silent contempt! In defi- 


ance of my humble letter of 10th June, 1821, I was pointed out | 
to all the Laity and Clergy of my own Communion, as “a wolf | 
in sheep’s clothing ;” and nothing remained for me but either, in | 
hypocritical subserviency, to acknowledge that truth was falsehood, © 


and injustice justice; or to resist. I had no alternative. After 


patiently submitting nearly three months, I chose the latter ; ** Vim 4 


vi repellere, non scripta sed nata lex.” + 


The Fathers agree that the Divine Precept is to be always 


obeyed, except when a Legitimate impediment intervenes ; that if | 
any scandal arise from the performance of sacred functions, under ~ 


such circumstances, it is better that scandal should arise, than that 


truth, justice, and the laws of the Church should be thus out- 7 
rageously trodden under foot: that in cases of injustice, pride is to 


The 89th Canon is—* Viribus caret sententia injuste prolata ;” and the os 
Romanannotation is—“ Quod si Prelatus precipiat malum subditis suis, sub- 7 
diti ei obedire non debent, quod probat Gratianus.—Cum ergo subditiex- | 


communicantur, ideo quia ad malum cogi non possunt, tunc sententia non est 
obediendum, quia, juxta illud Gelasii, nec apud Deum, nec apud Ecclesiam 
ejus, quemquam gravat iniqua sententia.—Quod autem supra, communi- 
cantes Excommunicatis de Ecclesia abjici jubentur, non de guolibet modo 
communicantibus intelligendum est.” (Sed de communicantibus cum juste et 
canonice ejectis.) Gratian, pag. 953-4. pa 

" “Les Canuns qui renferment les premiers principes de la morale, sub- 
sisteront & jamais, ce qu’ils contiennent étant invariable.” Fleury, Hist. Eccl. 
t. Xxx11r. pp. 31. and 34. 8vo, Paris, 1734. . ‘ Lap. 

2 “Jure naturali vim vi repellere licet, sic quod impetitus aliquis a qua- 
cumque persona, cujuscumque Dignitatis, etiam Papalis, via facti, et non 
habens juris remedium, fas habet injurianti de facto resistere, secundum qualita- 
tem injuriz, scilicet quantum requiritur et sufficit contra illum, ad sui tuta- 
mentum ab hac via facti,” Gerson De Regulis Moral. Titulo De Preceptis 
Decalogi. 
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be imputed to the party usurping undue authority, and exercising 
power unjustly over others, and not to those who suffer by that 
enormous abuse; * Melius est quod scandalum oriatur, quam 

uod veritas deseratur;” that persons who are either really or 
affectedly scandalised at the performance of religious functions, 
under such circumstances, must be instructed and admonished ; 
that the abuses of the Interdicting power, in all the Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe, not only in the middle ages, but down to our own 
times, must be pointed out to them ; and that if, after such cha- 
ritable admonition, they persevere incorrigibly in blind adherence to 
injustice and calumny, they are no longer to be considered as act- 
ing bona fide, but Pharisaically, not from ignorance, but from a 
spirit of party and design." 

11. Having thus far stated to your Holiness the facts and the 
principles on which I proceed, and having supported those princi- 
ples by abundant references to authorities admitted by the Holy 
See, I beg to apologise for dwelling so long on this part of my 
subject. I fear it may appear presumption in me to collect so 
much evidence in support of so simple a proposition as this—that 
if blind submission is to be substituted for Canonical obedience, 
then the whole Canon Law may be abrogated at once, the Catholic 
Church will be a lawless conventicle, and Laws and Canons will 
be empty sounds, ‘ 2s sonans—cymbalum tinniens.” The merit 
of Christian obedience cannot surely consist in stultifying or bru- 
talising the faculties which the Almighty Being has ordered us to 
improve. If so, there would be no more merit in Christian obe- 
dience than in the mute subserviency of an ox, or in the fawning 
servility of a dog. All those venerable Canons of the Catholic 
Church, which laid the foundation for legal government in Europe, 
all may be annihilated as waste paper, if,we are to be governed 
like herds of cattle, by the argumentum baculinum of excommu- 
nication. It will then be meritorious to obey any Interdicts, how- 
ever insidiously calculated they may be to oppress innocence, to 
put down truth and justice, and to compel us to trudge back again 
into the blindness, the ignorance, and the barbarism of the iron 
age. Having repeatedly represented these matters to your Holi- 
ness’s London Vicar, and having in return experienced no sort of 
charitable approximation on his part, but only a haughty and dis- 
dainful silence, I feel entitled, in virtue of this appeal, to withdraw 
entirely from his jurisdiction. The learned Petrus Paludanus, of 


* “Verumtamen expellenda est talium stultitia per informationes idoneas, 
qui si nolunt acquiescere, ipsi jam sunt judicandi de scandalo non dato sed 
accepto, hoc est de Scandalo Phariseorum, et ex malitia, non pusillorum, et 
ex simplicitate vel ignorantia.” Gerson de Excom. ed. Venet. p. 13. 
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whose orthodoxy there can be no question at Rome," agrees with 
Getson, that an appeal to your Holiness, via facti, under such 
matter of fact circumstances, is sufficient to justify the exercise of 
ecclesiastical functions, even though the Interdict should have been 
publicly promulgated.* Gerson is so clear on the subject of with. 
drawing from the Jurisdiction of a Vicar, who so grossly abuses 
his spiritual power, that I beg leave to close the argumentative 
part of this Remonstrance with his words :—* Quod si sit aliquis 
qui totam Przsidentiam suam, et Papalem dignitatem, convertere 
velit in Instrumentum nequitiz et destructionis alicujus partis 


Ecclesiz, in temporalibus vel spiritualibus, nec pateat sufficiens | 
remedium aliud, nisi subducendo se ab obedientia talis Potestatis © 
sevientis, et seipsa abutentis, et hoc ad tempus, vel quousque | 


Ecclesia vel Concilium providerit, hoc fas erit.’”’ 


Upon these principles, and the facts above stated, to the truth | 
of which (already sufficiently notorious) I solemnly pledge my | 


faith, I hereby withdraw from Dr. Poynter’s Jurisdiction, appealing 


as I have already appealed, with all due respect, and all due sub- © 
mission, to the Holy See.  Salvis tamen ceteris Juribus meis.” ~ 
I entreat of your Holiness to believe that personal affronts do not © 
move me to this appeal, so much as the grievous indignity that is | 
offered to the Catholic Religion, by saddling it with blindfolding © 
maxims, and principles of worldly dominion which are hostile, not ~ 
only to the glorious Civil Constitution of the British Islands, but © 
to every rational system of legal government, and to the Canonical 
rights and privileges of every Catholic author, and would reduce ~ 
us to such an alternative, that we could no longer be Catholics, 


without ceasing to be Englishmen. 


12. Your Holiness need not be informed that, even if the doc- 
trines imputed to me could, bona fide, be found in my works, yet, ~ 
’ as I had solemnly disavowed those doctrines in limine, protesting ~ 
my readiness to suppress or destroy those works, if any doctrine © 
repugnant to Catholic faith or morals could be fairly discovered © 
in them, my person was, by that solemn disavowal, placed under | 
the protection of the sanctuary, whatever might be the fate of my | 


Works. 


* 4 Scripsit Petrus Paludanus Tractatum egregium de causa immediata 
Ecelesiastice Potestatis,” &c. Bellarmin. de Scriptoribus Eccl. ed, 1631, 
ag. 270. 


2 Qui nulliter excommunicatus publice denunciatur, ita ex adverso ipse & 
publicet causam quare sententia non valet, puta uppellationem, vel aliam jus- © 
tam causam, quo facto amplius non est scandalum pusillornm, sed Pharise- © 


orum—unde contemnendum.” Paludanus iv. Dist. 18. Quest. 1. 


3 Gerson libro de Apost. Pet. Consilio xiv; also his book de Unit. Eccl. 7 


Consil. x. 


a 
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By making that personal, which was only a question of critical 
inquiry, Dr. Poynter has aimed a blow, through my person, at 
the very Sanctuary, at the Liberties of the Gallican Church, at 
the Gersons, the Bossuets, the Fleurys, &c. The just liberties 
of all Catholic writers are involved in the Interdict thus precipi- 
tately issued against the person of Columbanus. Had I originally 
avowed the doctrines imputed to me, and contumaciously or con- 
temptuously persevered, in defiance of regular Canonical admoni- 
tions, to maintain them, then indeed he would have been justified 
in proceeding to the last extremities ; but there is not an instance 
in the whole history of the Christian Church, of so gross a pro- 
ceeding, so long persevered in, as that against which the writer of 
this Appeal begs leave to remonstrate. 

18, Dr. Poynter has thought proper, in his own defence, to 
obtain the signatures of the Catholic Nobility of England, to be 
affixed to a pompous Eulogy of his piety, his learning, his pastoral 
virtues, &c. By what manceuvre this document was obtained, 
future Historians will hardly condescend to inquire. Documents 
pass for surreptitious, when they have been obtained under false 
allegations. 

Entertaining great respect for the Catholic Nobility, I believe 
their own assertion that this Paper was signed by them, because 
they had heard, ** that endeavours have been made, and are now 
nding, to prejudice the mind of your Holiness, and the Cardinal 
Prefect of the sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide, against 
one of our venerable Pastors, Dr. Poynter, &c.; and that there 
have been and still are projects to induce your Holiness to remove 
this excellent Prelate,” &c. 

Now your Holiness’s reply states expressly, that,—‘* We never 
entertained respecting the Bishop of Halia (Dr. Poynter) the 
suspicion of which you are apprehensive, and much less have we 
ever thought of removing him.”—Your Holiness’s statement must 
be true, and consequently every assertion opposed to it must be 
false. At all events, this precious Eulogy cannot affect the truth 
of notorious facts, stated in this Appeal; and how those facts can 
be reconciled with that Eulogy, it will be somewhat beyond the 
reach of Dr. P.’s abilities to demonstrate. 

Whether the good Bishops of the golden days of the Church 
ever applied to Laymen for Testimonials, I presume not to say." 
But your Holiness will infer from the following fact, how far such 
panegyrics can be considered of the least weight in the scale of 


* St. Maximus reprobated such vain-glorious applause, as better suited to 
the pride of the amphitheatre. “ Dicit sermo Divinus ne laudes hominem 
IN vita sua,”&c. Homil, 59. 
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Justice, to which this Appeal exclusively applies. One of the 
best informed, and most accomplished of the Gentry, who sub- 
scribed that Paper, has written to me a letter of explanation, ‘in 
these words:—‘* The commendation of Dr. Poynter's conduct 
expressed by the English Catholics, could only have reference, as 
I suppose, to his general behaviour to their body, and could not 
mean to approve, or even to scrutinise it in particular instances.” 

Your Holiness is the best judge what degree of consideration 
can be due to panegyrics, signed 2 persons who cannot even 
scrutinise before they ‘sign !—Will Historians venture to depend 
- on such effusions of unqualified commendation, when opposed to 
such an Appeal as this? Men of high rank seldom commit them- 
selves ; they owe it to their religion, their rank, their country, 
their posterity. They know that the value of signatures depends 
not on the number or rank of the subscribers, so much as on their 
diligence in inquiring into facts, and the inflexible integrity with 
which they decide, especially when the characters or interests of | 
others are involved in their decision. But their honorable feelings | 
are sometimes abused. 

It is not without pain that I submit these observations: but | 
every man is bound to maintain his own character consistently | 
with truth. Generous minds will easily excuse me; they will | 
perceive with regret that they have unwarily lent their signatures 
toa document, which, as far as such documents can avail, sanctions ~ 
a grossly calumnious abuse of the spiritual power, of which there 
ee more glating instance in the History of the Christian | 

u 


CONCLUSION. 


And now, to conclude, I implore of your Holiness to consider ~ 
this Appeal, not merely as a matter of private or personal concern, 
or that it can or ought to remain a secret. Generations yet un- | 
born will be interested in the decision of the Holy See, «* whether 
any authority on earth is invested by the Almighty with a power 
of calumniously imputing to any author, heterodox doctrines, 
which that author disavows ; and then validly or justly to deprive 
him of the benefit of Christian Sacraments, in pursuance of his 
own calumnious imputation ?”* 


® Dr. Poynter pretends that this Appeal to a superior Tribunal exonerates 
him from all further embarrassment respecting the justice or injustice of his 
Interdict, and that he washes his hands out of it. But no Bishop ever before | 
maintained that he could wash his hands from the foulness of calumny, j 
otherwise than by retractation. The Scriptures state that Pilate washed his 
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With the confidence of conscious rectitude, declining the imter- 
ference of all. worldly pee in my behalf, having recourse to no, 
other arms than those of truth and justice, and the Canonical rules 
of which your Holiness is the Guardian, I commit myself to the 
Providence of God, fearless of consequences in the hour of death, 
declaring always my adherence to Paul [Vth’s Oath, as perfectly 
consistent with the liberties of the Gallican Church, and praying 
your Holiness to give peace to the consciences of good men, by 
separating the articles of revealed faith, which are necessary to 
salvation, from maxims of human policy, worldly dominion, and 
pride. May your Holiness enjoy many happy years, and the con. 
solations of irreproachable integrity. 

I have the honor to be, 
With the most profound respect, 
and sincere veneration, 
Your Holiness’s 
Devoted and obedient humble servant, 
CHARLES O’CONOR.' 


APPENDIX.—No. I. 


INDISPENSABLE LAWS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


From Pope Benedict XIV. De Synodo Diacesana. ed. Lovanii, 
1763. 


“Nonguam Episcopis datum est, quidquam contra. Canones 
decernere.” vol. iii. pp. 247 and 252, 

“Cum rationis et equitatis principia suadeant, poeenam esse com- 
mensurandam culpz, et pro culpe modo imponendam, id jampri- 
dem edixerant Concilium Aurelianense v. anni 549, Can. 2, et Ar- 
vernense ii, paulo post celebratum, Can. pariter 2, relato a Gratia- 
no in Can, 42, 11. quest. 3, et Concilium Meldense, anni 845, 
Can. 56, t. 4, Collect. Harduini, Quia anathema est eternz mor- 
tis damnatio, et non nisi pro mortali debet imponi crimine.” 


hands, when the Jews menaced an appeal to Rome ; but they warn us that 
we must wash our hands with the innocent.—“ Lavi inter innocentes manus 
meas.”—An Appeal acquits no man of injustice, “ non dimittetur peccatum 
nisi restituatur ablatum.” 

' The Draught is not dated. But the date may be inferred from the 
“ Advertisement” prefixed to this Appeal. 
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“Sed quoniam hec saluberrima monita e memoria exciderunt 
quorumdam Ecclesie Preelatorum, qui frequenter, ob culpas, si non 
leves, minus tamen graves, anathematis gladio suas oves percelle- 
bant, de quo sepius conquestus est infra allegandus Joannes Ger- 
son ; ideo Concilium Provinciale Coloniense i. anni 1536, part, 153, 
cap, 5, tom. 9, Collect. Harduini, Col. 2025, illa renovare, atque 
in omuium Prelatoram memoriam redigere curavit, ita decernens, 
Cum Excommunicatio peena sit, gua nulla major est in Ecclesia, 
nec sit excommunicandus quis nisi pro peccato lethali, quod Ana- 
thema sit wterne mortis damnatio, nec infligenda veniat nisi his, 
qui alitur corrigi non possunt, debebit Judex non ante excommu- 
nicare quempiam, quam cognoverit id vel cause gravitatem, vel 
ejus qui extra communionem ponsern est, apertam contumaciam, 
precepto justo acquiescere nolentis, exigere.’ : 

** Que porro de excommunicatione dicta sunt, intelligi etiam de- 
bent de suspensione et Interdicto, ut recte tradit Suarez de Censu- 
ris Disp. 4, Sect. 4, num. 7, et Disput. 36, Sect. 3, num. 2.—Vas- 
quez in ¢. 2, Disput. 138, num. 49, Layman, |. 1. Theolog. Mo- 
ral, Tract. 5, part, 3, cap. S, num. 2, et part. 4, c. 4, num. 4, docent 
suspensionem a Divinis, seu ab officio et beneficio, ad longum tem- 
pus, atque Interdictum etiam personale, nisi partiale sit, sed inte- | 
grum et totale, nec valide, propter culpam levem, nec prudenter, | 
propter lethalem, que gravioribus non accenseatur irrogari.” 

* Quod si, omnium torum consensu, grave et enorme crimen | 
requiritur ad irrogandam censuram, etiam quam vocaut comminatori- ~ 
am, et ferende sententia, multo sane gravius, et execrabilius esse © 


oportet delictum, ob quod infligitur Censura late sententiz, qua ni- “| 


mirum homo, per solam Legis transgressionem, nulla previa moni- © 
tione, ejusdem legis ministerio statim perstringitur.” Ib, ‘ 
_ “ Non improbantur a Gersone Excommunicationes late senten- | 
tie, sed ad eas requiri ait sententiam declaratoriam criminis, que 7 
utique est necessariu pro foro externo, in quo nemo est reputandus © 
censura innodatus, nisi legitime probetur reus criminis, cui est cen- | 
sura jure ipso alligata.” Bened. xiv, ib. 1. x, c. 1, No.2, vol. 2, © 
p. 490—484. ; 
Pape Gregorii XIII. Decret. pars 2, Causa xxiii, Q. 3, c. iv, © 
vol..1, p. 1418. 
«* Si quis non recto judicio eorum qui presunt Ecclesia, de pel- 
latur, et foras mittatur. Si ipse non ante exiit, hoc est si non ita 
egit, ut mereretur exire, nthil /editur in eo, quod non recto Judicio | 
ab hominibus videtur expulsus, et ita fit, ut interdum ille qui foras | 
mittitur intus sit, et ille foris, qui intus retineri videtur.” ., 
This Canon is preserved, in uncial letters of the 7th century, in | 
a fine MS. containing the works of Optatus of Milevi, in the Li- | 
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brary of St. Germain des Pras, No, 718, See N. Traitéde Diplom. 
t. 3, p. 45, 46, and 149. 

Ex Decretal. Gregorii IX. a Gregorio XIII. sue integritati re- 
stitut. lib. v, tit, 39. 

“¢ Excommunicans, sine trina admonitione, etiam si justa sit sen- 
tentia, per unum mensem ab ingressu Ecclesiae noverit se suspen- 
sum,”—De sentent, Excom. Canone Sacro. Ib. p. 1839, et in In- 
dice, Voce Excommunicans.” 

“« Excommunicatio major, lata, non premissa admonitione, in 
= cum Excommunicatis, non tenet.” Lb. p. 710, et in 

ndice. 

“« Excommunicationis sententia suspenditur per Appellationem.” 
Ib. p. 1836, et in Indice. 

Again, pag. 1839, c. 48. “ Sacro approbante Concilio (gene- 
rali Lateran. c. 47,) prohibemus ne quis im aliquem Excommuni- 
cationis sententiam, nisi compelenti admonitione premissa, et perso- 
nis presentibus idoneis, per quas, si necesse fuerit, possit probari 
monitio, promulgare presumat. Quod si contra presumpserit, 
etiam si justa fuerit excommunicationis sententia, ingressum Eccle- 
siz, per mensem unum sibi noverit interdictum, n> nihilominus 
pena mulctandus, si visum fuerit expedire. Caveat etiam diligen- 
ter, ne ad excommunicationem cujusquam, absque manifesta, et 
rationabile causa procedat.” 

The annotation by the Roman editors is—“ Competenti admo- 
nitione, id est trina.” ‘This they repeat at page 895, 1. @, tit. 
28, c. 26. 

“ Statuimus at nec Prelati, nisi Canonica comminatione pre- 
missa, suspensionis vel excommunicationis sententiam proferant in 
subjectos.”—The Roman Annotation is—‘ Canonica— Trina scili- 
cet, illa enim dicitur Canonica.” xvi. Q. 7. Omnes Decime, et 
xvir. Q. 4, 

“ De Canonica admonitione habes (S. de Jud. c. novit, et Q. 9, 
1, Si peccaverit.)—Si quis, ea omissa, aliquem excommunicaverit, 
per unum mensem ingressum Ecclesia sibi noverit interdictam, 
(Infra de sentent. Excom. Sacro, &c.) In odium, id est poeenam, 
sive coercitionem Prelatorum, qui excommunicabant, non premis- 
sa admonitione, contra istud Concilium, emanavit illa Constitutio 
Sacro, &c. que imponit, ipso jure, poeenam illam Prelatis.” 

Again, pag. 602. “ Notandam quod si diffinitiva sententia fue- 
rit lata, omisso ordine juris (i. e. terna monitione) ipso jure nulla est, 
ut infra, eadem questione vi. § Diffinitiva—Hoc tamen scias quod 
duplex est ordo Juris. Unus qui est de natura, sive de substantia 
Judiciorum, scilicet, ut quis post citationem, habeat Inducias, ut 
fiat ditis contestatio, et testes recipiantur, et quod sententia feratur 
in scriptis, Si contra hunc ordinem feratur sententia, non tenet.” 
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Again, pag. 680. “ Sententia lata contra solitum ordinem judicio- 
rum, nulla est ipso jure.” 





APPENDIX.—No. II. 
DR. O’CONOR’S SECOND LETTER TO POPE PIUS VII. 


Humbly presented to him by Denis O’Conor, Esq. in the Month 
, of June, 1819." 


Stowe, 18th Feb. 1819. 
MOST HOLY FATHER, 


Six months are now elapsed, since Denis O’Conor, Esq. the 
writer’s nephew, had the honor of laying at your Holiness’s feet 
his most humble Appeal and Remonstrance against the calumnious 
Interdict issued by your Holiness’s London Vicar, in the memora- 
ble year 1812. Painful as the necessity is of troubling your Holi- 
ness with reiterated complaints, the persecution raised against the 
writer, on pretence of heresy, being most cruel, inasmuch as it is 
levelled directly against his best imterests, by refusal of Sacraments, 
he dares to hope that your Holiness will forgive him, if the anxiety 
he feels, daily increasing in proportion as he approaches the tomb, 
compels him to apply to your Holiness once more; and the more 
particularly, because it is precisely for the purpose of correcting the 
abuses of the spiritual power, that your Holiness is by Divine right 
Guardian of the Canons, and Pastor of the Pastors themselves. 

2. The above-named Mr. O’Conor, being now about to return 
to his native country, is instructed to throw himself at your Holi- 
ness’s feet, on behalf of the writer, in order to inform you that he 
has not yet had any answer to his Appeal; and that now, after a 
fruitless lapse of six months, despairing of any favorable result to 
his most just representations, he humbly implores your Holiness 
will condescend to order that that Appeal may be returned to him. 

3. At the same time your Holiness will permit him to express, 
that in thus taking leave, he retires with deep regret that you should 


* Translated from the original Italian, which see in the Italian edition of 
his Appeal, printed by Seeley, Buckingham, 1822, Appendix. 
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have deemed it prudent so long to defer an answer to his most just 
and Canonical petition.. Old age steals: upon him apace. Time 
lifts up every day a portion of that awful curtain, which hides from 
our anxious minds a view into endless eternity ; and the more we 
advance to that hour, which must bring Kings and Emperors to. a 
leve! with the poorest of their subjects, the more we are persuaded 
of the necessity of coming to a final, precise, and public decision on 
a subject, so directly affecting our happiness in a state of endless im- 
mortality.—If the writer has violated the laws of his Church, his 
error ought to be clearly stated in the face of that Church. If his 
crime is rebellion to legitimate authority legitimately exercised, the 
example is pestiferous to the young men who are educated for that 
Church. If he has calumniated the orthodox faith of any man, in 
defiance of the orthodox explanation of that accused person, an 
explanation humbly and respectfully given in limine, if he has suf- 
fered himself to be hurried on by pride, or by any other passion, to 
refuse sacraments to persons calling out for the bread of life, and 
this too on a calumnious pretence of heresies, which were rejected 
from the very first day they were imputed, rendering your Holiness’s 
spiritual authority instrumental to bad passions, and assuming abso- 
lute authority over Sacramental institutions, of which he is only an 
humble minister according to canonical rules, then it is high time 
that Peter speak out to the Christian world, and as St. Jerome writes 
of another idiom (Celestius) “ high time that he be levelled to 
the ground by the Spiritual Club, like another Cerberus, and con- 
demned, with his master Pluto, to eternal silence and disgrace.” * 
4. But if, instead of being guilty of such detestable pride, the 
crime of Lucifer,—the writer of these lines, though accused of he- 
resies which amount to Atheism, abstained from all irreverent words 
in his Reply, protesting solemnly, and in limine, his readiness to.re- 
tract the heresies imputed, if they could bona fide be found inhis 
works; and if your Holiness’s Vicar, instead of receiving these so- 
lemn protestations with gladness, meekness, and charity, as he was 
by every obligation bound, allowed himself to be transported by a 
spirit of domination, so far as to hurl, without further discussion, 
against the writer's person, that thunderbolt, which destroys those 
who dare illicitly to wield it, it is high time that your H, should 
compel him to render homage to Catholicity, to justice, and to truth. 
5. A proposal has been made to the writer, on the part of. the 
London Vicar, on St. Michael’s Day, 1817, to resume the exercise 
of all his ecclesiastical’ functions, sacramental jurisdiction, ri hts, 
and privileges, on condition of making a new Profession of Faith, to 


' See St. Jerome’s Account of Celestius, in the Rer. Hibern. Scriptores 
Vet, vol. i. Indexes, word Celestius. 
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satisfy the public; and the Gentleman who made this proposal on 
his part, engaged that this act so proposed, should be a profound 
secret, known to the Vicar, to him, and to the writer exclusively, 
Provoked by a proposal so unworthy of a Clergyman, the writer 
indignantly called for the post chaise in which he came, and put 
an end to the conference. 

6. The Canonical obedience that is due to your Holiness is a 
sublime sentiment of piety, which touches the heart of him who 
offers it, because he knows that in paying due obedience to your 
Holiness, his offering is a sacrifice to the Almighty Being who 
ordained it. But true humility, like all the Christian duties, is not | 
a solitary virtue, which abandous the heart a prey to adulation; it / 
sanctifies no falsehood, it canonises no hypocrisy. The Christian ~ 
virtues go hand in hand, humility with fortitude, and sincerity, and 
the love of truth. The Arab bows down with the most profound 
apparent subserviency, adoring the very person whom he intends, as 
soon as he can, to assassinate, betray, or cajole; and Judas was [| 
never more apparently humble than when he betrayed Christ! But — 
the Redeemer informs us, by a formidable denunciation, that there | 
shall be mercy for Sodom and Gomorrah, rather than for the | 
hypocrite. : 

7. The writer of these lines, may it please your Holiness, took © 
Paul [Vth’s Oath, when he took out his degree, under the Presi- 7 
dency of Cardinal Antonelli, in 1786 ; and having never violated that ~ 
Oath, he loudly protests against the above proposal. It is a pro- 


posal which is made only to returning Apostates! These are com- 4 


pelled, before they are received, to sign an Act avowing their apos- 
tacy, and to submit to Canonical penance ;—but who everheard © 
of such a proposal as this? It is an innovation in the Christian 
Church which might extricate Dr. Poynter from difficulties; and | 
probably, if the writer were capable of so base an act of hypocrisy 
and treachery, by which he would betray the best interests of truth, | 
he might obtain the sacraments, and other’ benefits of his religion; 
but he is persuaded that by such base compliance he would incur 
an effectual Excommunication in the eye of a God, who, in the very 
first Commandment is styled, a God jealous of truth. 

‘There are in England who inculcate, that to adore the host con- 
secrated by an Interdicted Clergyman, is an Act of Idolatry.— 
Against this doctrine the writer appeals, as heretical. As well 
— we say that the English or the Greek Clergy are invalidly 
ordained, because those who ordained them were also Interdicted. 
Even though an Interdict should be ever so just, or valid, it could 
not affect the power conferred vi ordinis, the character being inde- 
lible: nor is the Jurisdiction itself of a Clergyman entirely lost, 
even by a just Excommunication, exceptions being specified by 
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the Canons, in cases of necessity, when no other Clergyman can 
be found to officiate. Now if this is true, as it most unquestiona- 
bly is, even in cases of just and valid censures, how much, a for- 
tiori, in cases calumnious and invalid ipso jure ? * 

Finally. Throwing himself at your Holiness’s feet, the writer 
of this Letter renews his appeal, praying for Justice, and for his 
rights as a Christian, in the name of Jesus Christ, the Invisible 
Head of the Church ; and so, confiding in God’s Providence, and 
in the justice of his cause, he promises never more to trouble your 
Holiness on this subject. Mean time, he most humbly prays for 
your Holiness’s long life, and happy death, 


And has the honor to be, 
With the most profound respect, 
Your Holiness’s most devoted Servant, 


CHARLES O’CONOR. 


' Fleury observes, that the Canons enjoining three Monitories were re- 
newed in the Council of Basle, and afterwards in that of Poissy, in 1561. 
See the Italian edition of this Letter. 
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[The case and the defence of a late unfortunate victim to the laws of his country 
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Danset Crarx, the deceased, had been newly married, and under 
the color of having received a good fortune with his wife, entered 
into a confederacy with Aram and Houseman, a flax-dresser, to de- 
fraud several persons of great quantities of plate, and other goods, 
which Clark was to borrow from his friends and acquaintance, to 
make a first appearance in the marriage state. This Clark effect- 
ually did, and borrowed goods of great value, such as linen and 
woollen drapery goods, besides three silver tankards, four silver 
mugs, one silver milk-pot, one ring, set with an emerald and two 
brilliant diamonds, another with three rose diamonds ; a third with 
an amethyst, and six plain rings, eight watches, two snuff-boxes, 
&c. all these in a private manner, and from different people. 
Clark having fraudulently obtained these goods, the place of dis- 
tribution was fixed at Aram’s house. Clark soon after was miss- 
ing, and upon his intimacy with Aram and Houseman, a suspicion 
arising that they might be concerned in the fraud, search was 
made, some of = goods were found at Houseman’s, and others 
dug up in Aram’s garden; but as no plate was found, it was 
believed that Clark had gone off with that, and the business was 
dropt till the month of June 1758, when Aram was found to be 
at Lynn in Norfolk, where he was usher of a school, and arrested 
for the murder of Clark. ; 

The wife of Eugene Aram, after his departure from her, had 
intimated her suspicion of Clark’s being murdered, having seen 
her husband and Houseman in a close conference, and on missi 
Clark, asked what they had done with him. She overheard their 
concern at her suspcion, on which Aram, her husband, said to 
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Houseman, that he would shoot her, and put her out of the way 5 
and after their departure, she went down and found several pieces 
and shreds of linen and woollen, which she suspected to be 
Clark’s wearing apparel, 

This, and other testimony, was given before the inquest, at 
which Houseman, being present, showed all the marks of guilt, as 
trembling, paleness, stammering, &c. On the skeleton’s being 
produced, Houseman also dropt this unguarded expression ; 
taking up one of the bones, he said, “* This is no more Dan. 
Clark’s bone than it is mine,” which showed, that if he was so 
sure that those bones before him were not Daniel Clark’s, he must 
know something more, as indeed he did; for these were not the 
bones of Clark, but an accident designed to bring the real body to 
light ; which, Houseman, after some evasions in his first deposi- 
tion, discovered to be in St. Robert’s cave, near Knaresborough, 
where it was found in the posture described; he then was ad- 
mitted king’s.evidence against Aram, and brought in one Terry, 
as an accomplice in the murder. Houseman gives his deposition 
as follows : ia 

‘«* That Daniel Clark was murdered by Eugene Aram, late of 
Knaresborough, a schoolmaster, and as he believes, on Friday-the 
8th of February, 1744-5; for that Eugene Aram and Daniel 
Clark were together at Aram’s house early that morning, and that 
he (Houseman) left the house, and went up the street a little 
before, and they called to him, desiring he would go a little way 
with them, and he accordingly went along with them, to a place 
called St. Robert’s Cave, near Grimble Bridge, where Aram and 
Clark » and there he saw Aram strike him several times 
over the breast and head,.and saw him fall as if he was dead, on 
which he came away and left them: but whether Aram used any 
weapon or.not to kill Clark he could not tell; nor does he know 
what he did with the body afterwards, but believes that Aram left 
it. at the mouth of the cave; for that, seeing Aram do this, lest he 

ight share the same fate, he made the best of his way from him, 

got to the bridge-end; where, looking -back, he saw Aram 
soming from the cave side, (which is in a private rock adjoining 
the river) and could discern a bundle in his -hand,but did «not 
know what it was; on this he hasted away to the town, without 
either joining Aram, or seeing him again till the next day, and 
from that time to this he never had any private discourse with 
him, Afterwards, however, Houseman said, that Clark’s body 
was buried in St. Robert’s cave, and that he was sure it was then 
there ; but desired it might remain till such time as. Aram should 
be taken. He added further, that. Clark’s head lay to the right, 
in the turn at the entrance of the cave.” 
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Aram being thus aceused by Houseman, was taken in the 
school at Lynn in Norfolk; and aftet sorhe evasions on his fitst 
examination, signed the subsequent, as follows: « That he was 
at his own house the 7th of Feb. 1744-5, at night, when Richard 
Houseman and Daniel Clatk came to him with some plate, and 
both of them went for more séveral titfies, and camé back with 
several pieces of plate, of whi¢h Clark was endeavoring to defraud 
his neighbors: that he could not but observe, that Houseman was 
all that night very diligent to assist him, to the utmost of his 
power; and insisted, that this was Houseman’s business that 
night, and not the signing any note or instrument, as is pretended 
by Houseman. That Henry Terry, then of Knaresborough, ale- 
keeper, was as much concerned in abetting the said frauds, as 
either Houseman or Clark ; but was not now at Aram’s house, 
because, as it was market day, his absence from his guests might 
have occasioned some suspicion: that Terry, notwithstanding, 
brought two silver tankards that night, on Clark’s account, which 
had fraudulently obtained; and that Clark, so far ftom 
having borrowed 207. of Houseman, to his knowlege never borrow- 
ed more than 9/. which he had paid him again before that night. 

« That all the leather Clark had, which amounted to a considef- 
able value, he well knows, was concealéd under flax in Houseman’s 


house, with intent to be disposed of by little and little, in order to 
prevent suspicion of his being concerned in Clark’s fraudulent 
practices. 

* That ie | took the plate in a bag, as Clark and Houseman did 


the watches, rings, and several small things of value, and carried 
them into the flat, where they and he (Aram) went togethét to St. 
Robert’s cave, and beat most of the plate flat. It was then 
thought too late in the morning, being about four o’clock, on the 
Sth of Feb. 1744-5, for Clark to go off so as to get to any dis- 
tance; it was therefore agreed he should stay there till the night 
following, and Clark accordingly staid there all that day, as he 
believes, they having agreed to send him victuals, which was ear- 
tied to him by Henry Terry, he being judged the most likely pet- 
son to do it without suspicion, for as he was a shooter, he might 
g° thither under the pretence of sporting: that the next night, 

order to give Clark more timé to get off, Henry Terry, Richard 
Houseman, and himself, went down to the cave very early ; but 
he (Aram) did not go into the cave, or see Clark at all; that 
Richard Houseman and Henry Terry only went into the cave, he 
staying to watch at a little distance on the outside, lest any body 
should surprise them. 

«« That he believes they were beating some plate, for he heard 
them make a noise; they staid there about an hour, and then 
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came out of the cave, and told him that Clark was gone off. Ob- 
serving a bag they had along with them, he took it in his hand, 
and saw that it contained plate. On asking, why Daniel did not 
take the plate along with him? Terry and Houseman replied, 
that they had bought it of him, as well as the watches, and had 
given him money for it, that being more convenient for him to 
off with, as less cumbersome and dangeroys. After which they 
all three went into Houseman’s warehouse and concealed the 
watches with the small plate there, but that Terry carried away 
with him the great plate: that afterwards Terry told him he car- 
ried it to How-Hill, and hid it there, and then went into Scotland, 
and disposed of it: but as to Clark, he could not tell whether he 
was murdered or not: he knew nothing of him, only that they 
told him he was gone off.” 

After he had signed his confession, he was conducted to York 
Castle, where he and Houseman remained till the assizes. 

From the above examination of Aram there appeared great rea- 
son to suspect Terry to be an accomplice in this black affair; a 
warrant was therefore granted, and he likewise was apprehended 
and committed to the Castle, Bills of indictment were found 
against them: but it appearing to the court on affidavit, that the 
prosecutor could not be fully provided with his witnesses at that 
time, the trial was postponed till Lammas assizes. 

On the 3rd of August 1759, Richard Houseman and Eugene 
Aram were brought to the bar. Houseman was arraigned on 
his former indictment, acquitted, and admitted evidence against 
Aram, who was thereon arraigned. Houseman was then called 
on, who deposed, ‘* That, in the night between the 7th and 8th 
of February 1744-5, about 11 o’clock, he went to Aram’s house ; 
that, after two hours, and upwards, spent in passing to and fro 
between their several houses, to dispose of various goods, and to 
settle some notes concerning them, Aram proposed, first to Clark, 
and then to Houseman, to take a walk out of town: that when 
they came to the field where St. Robert’s cave is, Aram and 
Clark went into it over the hedge, and when they came within six 
or eight yards of the cave he saw them quarrelling: that he saw 
Aram strike Clark several times, on which Clark fell, and he 
never saw him rise again: that he saw no instrument that Aram 
had, and knew not that he had any: that on this, without any 
interposition or alarm, he left them and returned home: that the 
next morning he went to Aram’s house, and asked what business 
he had with Clark last night, and what he had done with him? 
Aram replied not to this question; but threatened him if he spoke 
of his being im Claxk’s company that night; vowing revenge, 
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either by himself or some other person, if he mentioned any thing 
relating to the affair.” 

Peter Moor (Clark’s servant) deposed, * That, a little time be- 
fore his disappearing, Clark went to receive his wife’s fortune: 
that on his return a went to Aram’s house, where Moor then 
was: on Clark’s coming in, Aram said, How do you do, Mr. 
Clark? I’m glad to see you at home again, pray what success? 
To which Clark replied, I have received my wife's fortune, and 
have it in my pocket, though it was with difficulty I got it.- On 
which Aram said to Clark (Houseman being present) Let us zo 
up stairs ; accordingly they went; on which this witness returned 
home.” 

Mr. Beckwith deposed, “ That when Aram’s garden was 
searched, on suspicion of his being an accomplice in the frauds of 
Clark, there were found several kinds of goods, bound together in 
a coarse wrapper; and, among the rest, in particular, a piece of 
cambrick, which he himself had sold Clark a very little time be- 
fore.” 

Thomas Barnet deposed, ** That on the 8th of Feb. about one 
in the morning, he saw a person come out of Aram’s house, who 
had a wide coat on, with the eape about his head, and seemed to 
shun him; whereon he went up to him, and put by the cape of 
his great coat;.and, perceiving it to be Richard Houseman, 
wished him a good night, alias a good morning.” 

John Barker the constable, who executed the warrant granted 
by Mr. Thornton, and indorsed by Sir John Turner, deposed, 
«¢ That, at Lynn, Sir John Turner, and some others, first went 
into the school where Aram was, the witness waiting at the door. 
Sir John asked him if he knew Knaresborough? He replied, No. 
And being further asked, If he had any acquaintance with one 
Daniel Clark? he denied, that he ever knew sucha man. The 
witness then entered the school, and said, How do you do, Mr. 
Aram? Aram replied, How do you-do, Sir? I don’t know you. 
What ! said. the witness, don’t you know me? Don’t you remem- 
ber that Daniel Clark and you always had a spite against me when 
you lived at Knaresborough? On this he recollected the wit- 
ness, and owned his residence at Knaresborough. ‘The witness 
then asked him, If he did not know St. Robert’s cave? He an- 
swered, Yes. The witness replied, Ay, to your sorrow. ‘That, 
on their journey to York, Aram inquired after his old neigh- 
bors, and what they said of him. To which the witness replied, 
that they were much enraged against them for the loss of their 
goods. That on Aram’s asking, if it was not possible to make 
up the matter ? the witness answered, He believed he might save 
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himself, if he would restore to them what they had lost. Aram 
answered, that it was impossible ; but he might perhaps find them 
an equivalent.”--Aram was then asked by the judge, If he had 
anything to say to the witness before him?’ He replied, That, to 
the best of his knowlege, it was not in the school, but in the 
room adjoining to the school, where Sir John Turner and the wit- 
ness were, when he first saw them. 

The skull was then produced in court, on the left side of which 
there was a fracture, that from the nature of it could not have 
been made but by the stroke of some blunt instrument ; the piece 
was beaten inwards, and could not be replaced but from within. 
Mr. Locock, the surgeon, who produced it, gave it as his opinion, 
That no such breach could proceed from any natural decay; that 
it was not a recent fracture by the instrument with which it was 
tug ups but seemed to be of many years’ standing. 

t should seem, that Houseman and Aram murdered Clark, and 
did jointly drag his body into the cave, where it was found in the 

ure described by Houseman, and that they returned home 
with the clothes, which they burnt, according to the testimony of 
Aram’s wife, who found the shreds, and overheard their confer- 
ence. Aram being asked what motive could induce him to com- 
mit the murder, answered, that he suspected Clark to have had a 
criminal correspondence with his wife, It appeared further on 
the trial, that Aram possessed himself of Clark’s fortune, which 
he got with his wife, a little before, about 1602. And thus, after 
fourteen years’ concealment, this notable discovery was made by 
two skeletons being found much at the sametime. Having, thus, 
in brief, given the substance of the trial and conviction. of Aram, 
we shall give his defence, which he delivered into the court in 
writing. 

‘s First, my Lord, the whole tenor of my conduct in life contra- 
dicts every particular of this indictment. Yet I had never said 
this, did not my present circumstances extort it from me, and 
seem to make it necessary. Permit me here, my Lord, to call 
upon malignity itself, so long and cruelly busied in this prosecu- 
tion, to charge on me any immorality, of which prejudice was 
not the author. No, my Lord, I concerted not schemes of fraud, 
projected no violence, injured no man’s person or property. My 
days were honestly laborious, my nights intensely studious. And 
I humbly conceive, my notice of this, especially at this time, will 
not be thought impertinent, or unseasonable ; but, at least, de- 
serving some attention: because, my Lord, that any person, after 
a temperate use of life, a series of thinking and acting regularly, 
and without one single deviation from sobriety, should plunge into 
the very depth of profligacy, precipitately and at once, is altogether 
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improbable and unprecedented, and absolutely inconsistent with 
the course of things. Mankind is never corrupted at once; vil. 
lany is always progressive, and declines from right, step by step, 
till every regard of probity is lost, and every sense of all moral 
obligations totally perishes. 

s Again, my Lord, a suspicion of this kind, which nothing but 
malevolence could entertain, and ignorance propagate, is violen 
opposed by my very situation at that time, with respect to health; 
for, but a little space before, I had been confined to my bed, and 
suffered under a very long and severe disorder, and was not able, 
for half a year together, so much as to walk. The distemper left 
me indeed, yet slowly and in part; but so macerated, so enfeebled, 
that I was reduced to crutches; and was so far from being well 
about the time I am charged with this fact, that I never to this 
day perfectly recovered. Could then a person in this condition 
take any thing into his head so unlikely, so extravagant ? I, past 
the vigor of my age, feeble and valetudinary, with no inducement 
to engage, no ability to accomplish, no weapon wherewith to per- 
petrate such a fact; without interest, without power, without 
motive, without means. 

«s Besides, it must needs occur to every one, that an action of 
this atrocious nature is never heard of, but, when its springs are 
laid open, it appears that it was to support some indolence, or 
supply some luxury; to satisfy some avarice, or oblige some ma- 
lice; to prevent some real, or some imaginary want: yet I : 
not under the influence of any one of these. Surely, my Lord, 
may, consistent with both truth and modesty, affirm thus much; 
and none who have any veracity, and knew me, will ever question 
this. 

‘¢ In the second place, the disappearance of Clark is suggested 
as an argument of his being dead : but the uncertainty of such an 
inference from that, and the fallibility of all conclusions of such 
sort,.from such a circumstance, are too obvious, and too notori- 
ous, to require instances: yet, superseding many, permit me to 
produce a very recent one, and that afforded by this castle. 

«In June, 1757, William Thompson, for all the vigilance of 
this place, in open day-light, and double-ironed, made his es- 
cape ; and, notwithstanding an immediate enquiry set on foot, 
the strictest search, and all advertisement, was never seen nor 
heard of since. If then Thompson got off unseen, through all 
these difficulties, how very easy was it for Clark, when none of 
them opposed him! But what would be thought of a prosecution 
commenced against any one seen last with Thompson ? 

« Permit me, next, my Lord, to observe a little on the -bones 
which have been discovered. It is said, which perhaps is saying 
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very far, that these are the skeleton of a man. It is possible in- 
deed it may: but is there any certain known criterion, which 
incontestibly distinguishes the sex in human bones? Let it be 
considered, my Lord, whether the ascertaining of this point ought 
not to precede any attempt to identify them. 

«‘ The place of their depositum too claims much more attention 
than is commonly bestowed on it: for of all places in the world, 
none could have mentioned any one, wherein there was greater 
certainty of finding human bones, than a hermitage ; except he 
should point out a church-yard; hermitages, in time past, being 
not only places of religious retirement, but of burial too. And it 
has scarce or ever been heard of, but that every cell now known, 
contains, or contained, these relics of humanity; some mutilated, 
and some entire, I do not inform, but give me leave to remind 
your lordship, that here sat solitary sanctity, and here the hermit, 
or the anchoress, hoped that repose for their bones, when dead, 
they here enjoyed when living. 

“ All this while, my Lord, I am sensible this is known to your 
lordship, and many in this court, better than I. But it seems 
necessary to my case that others, who have not at all, perhaps, 
adverted to things of this nature, and may have concern in my 
trial; should be made acquainted with it. Suffer me then, my 
Lord, to produce a few of many evidences, that those cells were 
used as repositories of the dead, and to enumerate a few, in which 
human bodies have been found, as it happened in this in question ; 
lest, to some, that accident might seem extraordinary, and, conse- 
quently, occasion prejudice. 

‘1, The bones, as was supposed, of the Saxon, St. Dubritius, 
were discovered buried in his cell at Guy’s cliff, near Warwick, as 
appears from the authority of Sir William Dugdale. 

«2. The bones, thought to be those of the anchoress Rosia, 
were but lately discovered in a cell at Royston, entire, fair, and 
undecayed, though they must have lain interred for several centu- 
nies, as is proved by Dr. Stukely. 

‘* 3. But our own country, nay, almost this neighborhood, sup- 
plies another instance: for in January, 1747, was found by Mr. 
Stovin, accompanied by a reverend gentleman, the bones, in part, 
6f some recluse, in the cell at Lindholm, near Hatfield. They 
were believed to be those of William of Lindholm, a hermit, who 
had long made this cave his habitation. 

“4, In February, 1744, part of Woburn abbey being pulled 
down, a large portion of a corpse appeared, even with the fleshon, 
and which bore cutting with a knife ; though it is certain this had 
Jain above 100 years, and how much longer is doubtful ; for this 
abbey was founded in 1145, and dissolved in 1538 or 9. 
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: « 
*¢ What would have been said, what believed, if this had been Be. 
an accident to the bones in question ? this. 
* Further, my Lord, it is not yet out of living memory, that q inter 
little distance from Knaresborough, in a field, part of the manor ceale 
of the worthy and patriot baronet, who does that borough the ho. lay b 
nor to represent it in parliament, were found, in digging for gravel, hes 
not one human skeleton only, but five or six deposited side whe 
side, with each an urn placed on its head, as your lordship knows “ 
was usual in ancient interments. was 
«¢ About the same time, and in another field, almost close to owil 
this borough, was discovered also, in searching for gravel, another lenc 
human skeleton; but the piety of the same were gentleman 178 
ordered both pits to be filled up again, commendably unwilling to wel 
disturb the dead. the 
«Is the invention of these bones forgotten, ther, or indus. off 
triously concealed, that the discovery of those in question may ‘ 
appear the more singular and extraordinary? whereas, in fact, rel 





there is nothing extraordinary in it. My Lord, almost every place 
conceals such remains. In fields, in hills, in highway sides, in com. 
mons, lie frequent and unsuspected bones. And our present 
allotment for rest for the departed, is but of some centuries. 

s¢ Another particular seeins not to claim a little of your lord- 
ship’s notice, and that of the gentlemen of the jury; which is, 
that perhaps no example occurs of more than one skeleton bei 
found in one cell ; and in the cell in question was found but one ; 
agreeable, in this, to the peculiarity of every other known cell in 
Britain. Not the invention of one skeleton, then, but of two, 
would have appeared suspicious and uncommon. 

‘ But then, my Lord, to attempt to identify these, when even 
to identify living men sometimes has proved so difficult, as in the 
case of Perkin Warbeck and Lambert Symnel at home, and of 
Don Sebastian abroad, will be looked on perhaps as an attempt 
to determine what is indeterminable. And I hope too it will not 
pass unconsidered here, where gentlemen believe with caution, 
think with reason, and decide with humanity, what interest the 
endeavor to do this is calculated to serve, in assigning proper per- 
sonality to those bones, whose particular appropriation can only 
appear to eternal Omniscience, 

« Permit me, my Lord, also very humbly to remonstrate, that, 
as human bones appear to have been the inseparable adjuncts of 
every cell, even any n’s naming such a place at random as 
containing them, in this case, shows him rather unfortunate than 
conscious prescient, and that these attendants on every hermitage 
accidentally concurred with this conjecture. A mere casual coin- 
cidence of words and things. 
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«s But it seems another skeleton has been discovered by some 
Jaborer, which was full as confidently averred to be Clark’s as 
this. My Lord, must some of the living, if it promotes some 
interest, be made answerable for all the bones that earth has con- 
cealed, and chance exposed ? And might not a place where bones 
lay be mentioned by a person by chance, as well as found by a 
Laborer by chance? Or, is it more criminal accidentally to name 
where bones lie, than accidentally to find where they lie ? 

« Here too is a human skull produced, which is fractured; but 
was this the cause, or was it the consequence of death? was it 
owing to violence, or the effect of natural decay? If it was vio- 
lence, was that violence before or after death? My Lord, in May, 
1782, the remains of William Lord Archbishop of this province 
were taken up, by permission, in this cathedral, and the bones.of 
the skull were found broken : yet certainly he died by no violence 
offered to him alive, that could occasion that fracture there. 

« Let it be considered, my Lord, that, upon the dissolution of 
religious houses, and the commencement of the reformation, the 
ravages of those times both affected the living and the dead. In 
search after imaginary treasures, coffins were broken up, graves 
and vaults dug open, monuments ransacked, and shrines demo- 
lished ; your lordship knows that these violations proceeded so far, 
as to occasion parliamentary authority to restrain them; and it did, 
about the beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. I entreat 

lordship, suffer not the violences, the depredations, and the 
iniquities of those times to be imputed to this. 

s Moreover, what gentleman bare is ignorant that Knaresho- 
rough had a castle; which, though now run to ruin, was once 
considerable both for its strength and garrison? All know it was 
vigorously besieged by the arms of the parliament : at which siege, 
in sallies, conflicts, flights, pursuits, many fell in all the places 
round it; and where they fell were buried; for every place, my 
Lord, is burial earth in war ; and many, questionless, of these rest 
yet unknown, whose bones futurity shall discover. 

* I hope, with all imaginable submission, that what has been 
said will not be thought impertinent to this indictment; and that 
it will be far from the wisdom, the learning, and the integrity of 
this place, to impute to the living what zeal in its fury may have 
done, what nature may have taken off, and piety interred ; or what 
war alone may have destroyed, alone deposited. 

** As to the circumstances that have been raked together, I 
have nothing to observe ; but that all circumstances whatsoever 
are rious, and have been but too frequently found lamentably 
fallible 5 even the strongest haye failed. They may rise to the 
utmost degree of probability; yet are they but probability still. 
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Why need I name to your lordship the two Harrisons recorded jn 
Dr. Howel, who both suffered on circumstances, because of the 
sudden disappearance of their lodger, who was in credit, had con. 
tracted debts, borrowed money, and went off unseen, and returned 
again a great ~~ a after their execution? Why name the 
intricate affairs of Jacques de Moulin, under King Charles II, 
related by a gentleman who was counsel for the crown? and why 
the unhappy Coleman, who suffered innocent, though convicted 
upon positive evidence, and whose children perished for want, 
because the world uncharitably believed the father guilty? Why 
mention the perjury of Smith, incautiously admitted king’s evi. 
dence ; who, to screen himself, equally accused Faircloth and 
Loveday of the murder of Dunn; the first of whom, in 1749, was 
executed at Winchester; and Loveday was about to suffer at 
Reading, had not Smith been proved perjured, to the satisfaction 
of the court, by the surgeon of the Gosport hospital ? 

« Now, my Lord, having endeavored to show that the whole of 
this process is altogether repugnant to every part of my life; that 
it is inconsistent with my condition of health about that time; 
that no rational inference can be drawn, that a person is dead who 
suddenly disappears ; that hermitages were the constant reposito- 
ries of the bones of the recluse; that the proofs of this are well 
authenticated ; that the revolutions in religion, or the fortune of 
war, has mangled, or buried, the dead; the conclusion remains, 
perhaps, no less reasonably than impatiently wished for. I, last, 
after a year’s confinement, equal to either fortune, put myself 
upon the candor, the justice, and the humanity of your lordship, 
and upon yours, my countrymen, gentlemen of the jury.” 
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AVERTISSEMENT. 


Liss Lettres que nous offrons au public auront-elles le sort de 
tant de brochures éphéméres qu’on lit pour oublier Pheure qu'il 
est, et que l’on oublie aussitét aprés les avoir lues? Nous osons 
espérer le contraire. L’auteur de cette Correspondance écrit 
avec connaissance de cause ; il communique a ses lecteurs une 
foule d’idées neuves et de particularités peu connues sur l’histoire 
d’une nation qui fixe en ce moment les regards de la chrétienté, 
L’esprit religieux et le patriotisme dont il est animé, lui tiennent 


souvent lieu d’éloquence ; et l’ardeur de son zéle ne nuit aucune- 


ment a Vimpartialité de ses opinions, Une aussi belle cause que 


celle de la Gréce méritait un apologiste éclairé, qui ne tint a au- 
cun parti, et qui fit capable de repousser la calomnie ainsi que les 
éloges a contre-sens. Telle est la tache honorable que l’auteur 
de ces Lettres s’est efforcé de remplir. C’est au public a décider 
sil y a réussi. Ceux méme, parmi nos lecteurs, qui ne trouve- 
raient pas les raisonnemens de l’écrivain assez démonstratifs, ne 
pourront s’empécher de rendre justice 4 la pureté des principes 
qu'il professe. Ils apprendront 4 mieux connaitre la grande ques- 
tion que le monde agite et que Dieu a résolue. Les événemens 


ne peuvent manquer d’achever leur conversion. 
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LA GRECE 


EN 1821 ET 1822. 


LETTRE PREMIERE. 


Secce a Beeece 


Vous me demandez, mon noble ami, des nouvelles de ma patrie 
en péril. Il y a deux ans que ce nom si doux, quoique gravé 
dans le fond de mon Ame, ne m’efit pas suffisamment expliqué 
votre pensée. En effet, je me souviens qu’a cette €poque je n’avais 
encore qu'une terre natale, mais point de patrie. La Gréce qui 
m’a donné le jour, l’église qui m’avait conféré le sacré caractére 
du chrétien, toutes deux vivantes dans le fond du tombeau, m’éloi- 
gnérent a |’envi de leur sein maternel, afin de m’élever a la dignité 
domme, vivant en société avec Dicu et avec ses semblables. 
Aujourd’hui tout est changé ; ces temps affreux ne sont plus. La 
Gréce se réveille d’une léthargie de quatre siécles: le sang des 
martyrs a coulé par torrens. Ici commence une nouvelle vie na- 
tionale; un peuple rayé de la liste des nations recoit des mains 
deson Dieu une nouvelle existence. En vain la politique du siécle 
se récrie contre un tel prodige ; ce n’est point un incident passager 
dans les annales de notre globe: c’est vainement que la prudence 
humaine, appuyée sur le temoignage de l’expérience, révoque en 
doute la possibilité de notre régénération politique ; j’en conviens 
avec elle: cet événement n’a point son pareil dans l’histoire ; et 
je vais accumuler les preuves de mon assertion, afin de fournir a 
mes adversaires des armes contre moi. Cependant, le croiriez- 
vous, mon noble ami! lhistoire, en déposant contre la vraisem- 
blance d’une résurrection que la chrétienté appelle de tous ses 
veux, ne servira qu’a mieux révéler la certitude de cette grande 
métamorphose. Ecoutez-moi avec attention ; je vais vous dévoiler 
Pinébranlable fondement de nos espérances, et lorsque vous aurez 
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approfondi ce mystére, je vous entretiendrai des faits, de l’état réel 
de ma patrie, des vraies causes de la révolution qui s’y opére, ainsi 
que des probabilités de son avenir. 

Rien de nouveau sous le soleil, hormis les destinées progres. 
sives de la religion chrétienne. ‘Tout décrit un cercle ici-bas; le 
christianisme seul excepté. Sa marche, souvent difficile a suivre, 
est toujours ce qu’ily a de nouveau a chaque siécle, a chaque 

ériode de Vhistoire du monde. Soit qu’on l’envisage dans 
’ancienne loi, soit que Pon remonte aux temps de la loi non 
écrite, soit enfin que l’on redescende a |’époque de la rédemp- 
tion, on retrouve toujours dans la vraie religion cet essor mys- 
térieux qui n’obéit point au cours uniforme des événemens, 
Léglise patriarcale, celle du désert et de la loi écrite, celle des 
om eneeen avant et aprés la captivité, celle des Macchabées, dans 
eur progression souvent imperceptible, mais toujours constante, 
n’étaient a Phistoire du reste de la terre, que ce que le grain de 
sénevé est 4 une immense forét. ‘Tout néanmoins concourait 
aveuglément a féconder ce germe ignoré. Bientét aprés le ber- 
ceau de la Joi devient un temple ; |’Evangile est porté a toute la 
création. Les siécles se succédent, ils passent, et leurs ombres 
fugitives se projettent sur les tables vivantes de |’éternelle loi, 
L’enceinte du vrai temple s’éléve, malgré le délire des passions de 
Phomme ; et chaque siécle voit une nouvelle face de lédifice, sans 
pouvoir en méconnaitre l’anité et V’identité. 11 suffira de compa- 
rer notre siécle a tous ceux qui l’ont précédé, pour se convaincre 
intimement d’une vérité aussi consolante. L’observateur, en mé- 
ditant avec recueillement ce saint cantique de lhistoire, ne tardera 
a découvrir que tout, en effet, décrit un cercle ici-bas, excepté 

a religion éternelle. La croix est l’axe de la sphére, que nous 
appelons le monde moral ; c’est lui qui avance: la sphére ne se 
meut qu’en roulant sur elle-méme. Or, il est des événemens qui 
tiennent aux vicissitudes mondaines et politiques : ceux-la n’offrent 
jamais rien de vraiment nouveau ; et pour les juger, l’histoire de- 
meure un oracle infaillible, qui ne trompe jamais. C’est tout autre 
chose, lorsqu’une révolution se rattache aux destinées du christia- 
nisme ; telles sont, par exemple, la chute du peuple d’ Israel, sa dis- 
persion, sa conservation miraculeuse, qui se rit de toutes les combi- 
naisons humaines. Cyrus, Alexandre, Sellen apostat, sont des phé- 
noménes dans I’histoire, parce qu’ils ont été appelésa influer sur les 
destinées de la religion éternelle. Les Croisades ne sont-elles pas 
un monument incomparable dans les annales des nations? Les mi- 
grations des peuples barbares, accourant des bouts de l’univers 
pour fléchir le genou devant la croix, et renverser le Capitole, enfin 
la naissance et l’accroissement da mahométisme, sont-ce la des 
événemens que l’expérience ait jamais pu prévoir, mesurer de 
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l’eeil, embrasser dans leurs résultats, comparer a quelque révolution 
antérieure?... Non, sans doute. Des peuplades obscures s’élé- 
veront encore a la dignité de nations; des empires naitront, 
s’éléveront avec gloire, déclineront avec rapidité: tout cela est 
dans l’ordre de la nature; mais une monarchie universelle, des mi- 
grations universelles, une dispersion universelle, comme celle du 
peuple juif, ne se répéteront plus ; ces événemens trés rares, d'un 
ordre supérieur, déconcerteront toujours nos calculs, feront le dé- 
sespoir de nos conjectures les plus raffinées, Le réveil de la na- 
tion grecque appartient a cette classe d’événemens. Si ce n’était 
point une époque marquée, prédestinée dans I’histoire du chris- 
tianisme, la nation grecque, depuis long-temps n’existerait plus ; 
ou bien elle succomberait dans le moment présent; elle s’efface- 
rait sans retour, comme ces fleuves qui se perdent dans les sables, 
avant d’avoir atteint locéan, Vous saisissez maintenant mon 
idée tout entiére, cher ami. D autres l’appelleront une abstrac- 
tion stérile ; ils trouveront que je l’ai développée avec trop d’éten- 
due, et que c’était m’éloigner du sujet, sans y répandre la moindre 
clarté. Cependant, j'ose espérer que la suite de notre correspon- 
dance prouvera le coutraire ; elle servira a démontrer que la poli- 
tique du jour se méprend sur l’insurrection grecque, parce qu'elle 
l'assimile aux autres révolutions. Or, il y a plus; l’erreur que 
je signale, et dont j’indiquerai plus tard toutes les conséquences, 
est inhérente 4 la nature de cette grande métamorphose ; elle 
est dans Jes desseins de Dieu; elle s’étaye en partie des imtéréts 
inconciliables du moment ; et j’'avouerai méme qu’elle a pour elle 
le témoiguage de l’expérience. En effet, citez-moi un peuple dont 
la régenération puisse étre comparée a celle de la Gréce. Plon- 
gez dans le dédale du passé, consultez le présent, vous ne trouverez 
rien de semblable. N’omettez aucune page de l'histoire. Les 
Babyloniens, les Assyriens et les Médes ont fleuri un instant, et 
n’existent plus que de nom. Que sont devenus les empires créés 
par l’épée d’Alexandre? L’ Egypte, une fois marquée du sceau de 
la réprobation divine, a-t-elle jamais pu renaitre a elle-méme, et 
secouer le joug des dominateurs étrangers ? Ou sont les Romains, 
les Parthes, les Gaulois, les habitans de la Bétique et de antique 
Lusitanie ? Toutes ces régions, une fois subjuguées, ont changé de 
nature, de langue, de moeurs, et de nom. Sil’ Espagne, aprés une lutte 
de sept cents ans avec les Maures, peut faire exception, c’est parce 
qu'elle a conservé toujours, au fond des Asturies, un point de ral- 
liement national, od |’autel et le tréne furent soustraits au droit de 
conquéte et préservés de la sujétion. Il en est de méme de la 
Russie: envahie par les Tartares, elle céda a |’impétuosité du tor- 
rent, mais conserva toujours une existence nationale distincte, des 
princes indigenes, des régions inaccessibles aux invasions de ses 
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oppresseurs, -Dans ces temps de malheur, la Russie combattit 
encore la Suéde avec gloire, et ne se laissa arracher ni: sa religion, 
ni sa langue, ni son nom réservé a de plus grandes destinées, 
Me citerez-vous, mon .noble ami, la Perse, I’Inde et la Chine? 
Ces exemples sont tous contre nous. En Perse, ce n’est plus 
le- méme peuple, le méme idiome, la méme religion. L’Inde, 
ce berceau de tant de nations, cette région pleine d’attraits pour 
les conquérans et les poétes, n’est plus qu’une vaste mine d’or, ex- 
ploitée méthodiquement par des spéculateurs armés. Le. soleil 
de l’indépendance n’y pénétre plus ; et tant de richesses prodiguées 
a P Europe, ne lui ont pas valu en échange le don précieux des vé- 
rités éternelles. La Chine, toujours passive, absorbe les. peuples 
qui l’envahissent, se soumet paisiblement aux Mandjours, s’isole du 
reste du monde. Egalement incapable de déchoir et de se régé- 
nérer, elle est aux autres sociétés humaines, ce qu’une momie, bra- 
vant les siécles, est 4 des corps pleins de vie. A ces titres, je 
crois de bonne foi devoir exclure la Chine de nos rapprochemens 
historiques. [1 n’en demeure pas moins suffisamment démontré, 
qu’a Pexception du peuple d’Israél, qui survécut a deux captivités, 
et se régénéra deux fois par une dispensation spéciale de la Provi- 
dence divine—qu’a l’exception d’Israél, dont la renaissance future 
nous est prédite pour la fin des temps, histoire ne nous fournit 
aucun exemple de l’événement miraculeux qui s’accomplit au- 
jourd’hui sur le sol de la Gréce: ce qui m’est une preuve irréfra- 
gable du lien mystérieux qui rattache le sort de cette poignée de 
chrétiens persécutés, aux desseins de Dieu sur son église. Oui! 
le christianisme ne décrit point un cercle, a l’instar des combinai- 
sons purement terrestres; il avance, il entraine avec lui les obsta- 
cles qui s’opposent a sa marche glorieuse ; il se fait jour au milieu 
de ses ennemis; et les révolutions qu’il fait naitre, n’ont rien de 
commun avec ces oscillations uniformes des élémens sociaux, que 
Montesquieu a désignées en disant, “‘ que toute variété est unifor- 
mité, tout changement en elles est constance.” 

La Gréce, au contraire, oubliée du reste des hommes, mais tou- 
jours présente a la ménioire de celui qui frappe et qui console, est 
restée fidéle a sa religion, 4-sa langue, 4 ses meeurs, a ses souve- 
nirs, sous le joug le plus dur, le plus avilissant, et cela, durant 
quatorze générations, nées et éteintes dans la servitude. Oh! que 
de sujets de gloire pour Dieu, d’admiration et -de recueillement 
pour homme, pendant cette longue période d’épreuves, qui de- 
vaient amener notre affranchissement, et le triomphe de la croix 
long-temps foulée aux pieds par le mabométisme! II ne s’agit 
point ici d’une charte-constitutionnelle, aux prises avec une auto- 
rité absolue ; c’est la religion, ce legs du ciel a la terre, cette sainte 
constitution des €tres-pensans, refoulée en Europe par la doctrine 
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du faux prophéte, qui, aprés avoir terrass¢ en France son ennemi 
le plus dangereux, s’élance maintenant avec une nouvelle vigueur 
contre l’arianisme grossier, ravisseur de son antique patrimoine; 
cest Dieu lui-méme, excitant une peuplade méprisée, mais chréti- 
enne, a secouer le joug de la barbarie et de erreur; donnant le 
premier essor aux réactions bienfaisantes, qui doivent signaler ses 
mis¢ricordes ; offrant a I’ Europe un gage de salut, unique moyen 
qui puisse sauver ses habitans de leurs fureurs suicides. C’est le 
Seigneur qui daigne se servir du réveil de la nation grecque, comme 
d'une premiere impulsion vers un but encore plus relevé; et 
pour que la sagesse humaine n’efit point d’excuse, il a permis qu’un 
si grand événement, ministre. des justices du Trés-Haut a l’egard 
d’une puissance antichrétienne et antisociale, s’annongat précisé- 
ment a une époque, od les souverains de I’ Europe, instruits a ’école 
de l’adversité, unis entre eux par leurs revers, comme par leurs 
triomphes, n’out qgu’d vouloir, pour exécuter ce que veut leur 
maitre et le nétre. 

Je me résume: la conservation miraculeuse du peuple grec sous 
le joug ottoman, joug terrible, auquel tant de nations. ont succom- 
bé, devait faire présager, dés long-temps, une renaissance non 
moins miraculeuse. Elie l’est effectivement, parce qu’elle. de- 
meure presque sans exemple dans les annales du globe. Cepen- 
dant, on ne saurait en déduire l’impossibilité de la régénération po- 
litique de la Gréce; car il est, nous le répétons, des événemens 
dun ordre supérieur, des lois d’exception dans le systéme du 
monde. 

Ce sont les moyens dont Dieu se sert pour faire prospérer son 
ceuvre ici-bas. La religion chrétienne posséde seule le don mysté- 
rieux de faire éclore au sein des sociétés humaines, des combinai- 
sons toutes nouvelles. On en voit des exemples dans l’histoire du 
peuple juif, intimement liée aux accroissemens de l’empire romain, 
et A sa décadence accélérée par les invasions des peuples barbares. 
Les croisades, les guerres de religion, le protestantisme, la révolu- 
tion frangaise, et en dernier lieu, la dissolution de l’empire ottoman, 
sont des faits qui appartiennent au méme ordre de choses, et que 
par conséquent aucune force d’intelligence ne peut ni contrarier, 
ni prévenir. Que sont, en effet, les autres révolutions, comparées 
a ces grandes époques? Abus du pouvoir, excés du luxe, vétusté 
de quelques institutions, rivalités vulgaires, intéréts sordides, cal- 
culs ingénieux qui ne produisent éternellement- que les mémes ré- 
sultats. I} en est de ce cours ordinaire des choses au moral, comme 
du mouvement de notre systéme planétaire: cette circonvolu- 
tion uniforme n’exclut pas le mouvement rétrograde du systéme 
universel, parcourant les signes du zodiaque, et s’élangant, par des 
gradations lentes, vers son orient éternel. yy & 
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Ne nous b&tons donc point, mon noble ami, de erun ju 
ment sur la révolution de la Grace, d’aprés des SGhoités he 
La vérité n’est point a la superficie des choses, elle git au fond du 
puits, comme le disait un philosophe ancien. 

Méditez sur cette lettre que ma conviction m’a dictée, J’attends 
votre réponse, pour donner suite a un échange d’idées si nécessaire 
amon 4me. Je souffre cruellement des maux qu’endurent mes 
fréres ; et il i, 0 qu’a une sympathie telle que la vdtre, de 
me faire rompre le silence du recueillement et de la douleur. 


LETTRE II. 
Beoeee a Secece 


e 
REPONSE. 


Mon digne ami! dans chaque gland vous voyez un chéne, 
Votre esprit s’élevant sur les ailes d’une foi contemplative, inter- 
roge le passé, et plonge dans l’avenir avec une hardiesse qui m’é- 
tonne. [] m’a fallu réfiéchir mfrement, avant que d’avoir appro- 
fondi toutes vos idées. Cependant, j’acquiesce sans hésiter 4 la 
distinction entiérement neuve que vous établissez entre les révolu- 
tions, fruit du cours ordinaire des choses, et celles qui se rattachent 
aux destinées du christianisme. Lhistoire appule vos théories; 
et celles-ci, a leur tour, expliquent bien des événemens qui, hors 
de la, demeurent heapavesiitie a nos conjectures. Souffrez néan- 
moins, qu’avant d’admettre l’application que vous faites de ces vé- 
rités au réveil prodigieux de la nation grecque, je vous offre préala- 
blement quelques questions a résoudre. Pant que leur solution ne 
m’aura pas satisfait, je ne saurais adopter vos inductions, et tous 
les présages heureux qui en résultent pour l’avenir de votre patrie. 
Ah! croyez qu’en traitant aussi froidement ce grand sujet, je fais 
violence 4 mon cceur; il est tout entier pour la cause de la chré- 
tienté souffrante : j'ai besoin de tout l’empire que la raison peut 
donner sur les affections de ’4me, pour oublier, en vous écrivant, 
que c’est du triomphe de la religion, de la chute du mahométisme, 
qu'il s’agit en ce moment solennel. Je vois encore d’ici mon pére 
et mon aieul, dans le fond de leur chateau, au milieu des foréts de 
la Germanie, fidéles 4 une pieuse tradition, prier tous les jours 
avec ferveur, pour expulsion des Turcs, hors des limites de la 
chrétienté. Que les temps sont changés! serait-ce donc sans 
retour?.... 

Revenons a Pobjet principal de notre correspondance. Je vous 
disais qu'il me faut‘tes solutions, avant que d’admettre sans restric- 
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tion vos magnifiques conjectures. Voici mes problémes; répon- 
dez-moi, Dieu nous entend. Ne cherchons que la vérité, 

La révolte peut-elle jamais étre ligisiane é 

Dieu soutient-il une cause injuste ¢ 

Partant de la, l’entreprise des Grecs peut-elle réussir ? 

“«‘ Les Grecs sont-ils a l’égard de la Porte ottomane, dans les 
rapports de sujétion qui unissent les peuples de l’Europe a leurs 
souverains respectifs: oui ou non? Et dés lors, comment doit-on 
juger leur insurrection, contre le pouvoir prépondérant, ou su- 

réme [” 
. Tout ce que l’on a écrit pour ou contre ces théses délicates, 
m’est parfaitement connu, et ne m’a jamais satisfait ; car nous vi- 
vons dans des temps de corruption et de trouble, od la pensée est 
vénale, et l’esprit de parti, un tyran. Je m’adresse donc a vous, 
avec confiance en votre bonne foi. Vos lymiéres, cher ami, et 
plus encore la sévérité de vos principes, me sont un sfir garant que 
vous discuterez les questions que je vous propose, avec toute l’im- 
— dont Phonnéte homme, le vrai chrétien, est capable. N’al- 
pas croire cette analyse superflue. Ne négligez pas d’exami- 
ner a fond des vérités qui, peut-étre, vous paraissent évidentes, 
mais qui ne le sont point encore 4 mes yeux. Je désire recueillir 
de vos réflexions quelque chose de plus que ce oui du cceur, dont 
lesprit ne sait souvent se rendre compte. Répandez, de grace, 
dans mon esprit combattu, cette lumiére vive et douce d’une con- 
viction inaltérable. Songez que la religion et la politique sont 
également intéressées au triomphe d’une cause si puissamment of- 
fusquée par les passions du moment. Rappelez-vous ce que peut 
de nos jours l’opinion publique. I] est beau de réussir a la rallier 
autour d’un méme centre, sans la flatter, ni la pervertir. 


LETTRE IIL. 
Secce a Beecece 


Votre lettre a éclairé mon esprit; elle a touché mon ceeur. 
Combien je vous sais gré de votre sympathie pour le malheur, de 
votre amour pour la justice, de ce respect pour la vérité qui se 
manifeste par un doute équitable, et appelle a soi la conviction ! 

Vous m’avez ramené en effet au vrai point de départ de toute 
question morale et politique. Je vais l’aborder sans hésiter; car 
ce n'est pas pour la premiére fois que je lenvisage; j'ai aussi 
douté a mon tour: et dés I’instant od le soleil de notre liberté, en- 
vironné de nuages sanglans, se fut levé al’horizon, lorsque des cris 
d’enthousiasme ou de fureur retentissaient de toutes parts pour le 
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saluer ou le maudire, lorsque le sommet du croissant, s’inclinant 
comme un signe de mort, eut commencé a frapper ses victimes, 
que j’entendis le marteau de la persécution démolir nos temples, 
et la hache du bourreau moissonner parmi nous tout ce qu'il y 
avait de révéré et d’illustre ; le croiriez-vous ? j’eus encore la force 
d’interroger ma conscience, la parole de Dieu et histoire, afin de 
m’assurer si le bon droit était de notre cété, ou bien si les ven- 
geances des Turcs étaient légitimes. 

Je crois avoir mérité, a ce titre, toute la confiance que vous me 
témoignez, sentiment qui de nos jours est devenu aussi précieux 
qu'il est rare, 

Vous me demandez, mon noble ami, si da révolte peut jamais 
étre légitime? La question ainsi posée en termes généraux, avez- 
vous jamais pensé que je balancerais un instant a répondre par la 
négative? La parole de Dieu est précise a cet égard. ‘ Que 
toute Ame,” dit saint Paul, ‘‘ se soumette aux autorités suprémes ;” 
et cela, non par crainte, mais par conscience. Vient ensuite la dé- 
finition du pouvoir “ qui n’est pas redoutable aux bons, mais doit 
étre la terreur des méchans.” C’est donc de la méme loi que dé- 
coule le droit de commander, et l’obligation d’obéir. La révolte 
west jamais légitime, de méme que l’abus du pouvoir ne lest ja- 
mais. Dieu, source de toute puissance ici-bas, a départi le pouvoir 
aux individus, comme il a donné le libre arbitre a l’espéce; s’en- 
suit-il que Dieu autorise Vabus de l’un et de l'autre? Aussi sou- 
vent que l’homme s’écarte des préceptes de la loi divine, il se 
plonge volontairement dans |’état de nature brute, qui n’est qu’un 
état de guerre, d'action et de réaction, 

C’est ce que nous voyons se reproduire sans cesse dans |’ordre 
social et politique. C’est ce dont les traditions sacrées nous four- 
nissent mille exemples. La résistance ne peut devenir Jégitime, 
que lorsque le pouvoir cesse de Pétre; que lorsqu’il force |’indi- 
vidu ou la nation qui obéit, de recourir a la défense naturelle. Je 
conclus de ces réflexions, que la révolte contre le pouvoir légitime 
n’est jamais légitime, mais que la légitimité ne réside pas en entier 
dans l’origine du pouvoir: elle doit étre sanctionnée par l’exercice 
de la puissance ; car, il n’est donné a aucun étre moral de se pré- 
valoir d’une loi quelconque pour l’enfreindre. Je suis loin de par- 
tager le dogme favori de notre siécle, qui fait dériver J’autorité 
supréme d’un pacte librement consenti. Les conséquences de 
cette. doctrine si séduisante pour notre orgueil, sont aussi funestes 
qu’elles sont incalculables. J’admets au contraire, d’aprés les. té- 
moignages de l’histoire, et l’autorité de la religion, que le pouvoir 
souverain tire son origine du pouvoir paternel. Dieu n’abandonna 
point a lhomme déchu le soin de créer un gouvernement propre 
a conserver l’ordre social. La longévité des premiers hommes fut 
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au contraire l'ancre de salut de toutes les sociétés naissantes; et, 
jusqu’aux temps ot vécut Homére, on ne trouve presque aucune 
trace de république dans les annales du genre humain. Cependant 
les droits de la paternité, les plus sacrés de tous, peuvent-ils étre 
déclarés illimités ? s’ils ne le sont pas, la puissance souveraine pré- 
tendrait-elle 4 des pouvoirs plus étendus? voudrait-elle se consti- 
tuer arbitre sans appel, dans sa propre cause, et soutenir que les 
‘ droits qu’elle tient effectivement de Dieu méme, ne sont point 
limités par des devoirs également inviolables? S’arréter un seul 
moment a cette supposition, serait faire injure aux souverains qui 
gouvernent aujourd’hui I’ Europe chrétienne. 

Etes-vous encore dans le vague? écoutez-moi. I] existe trois 
especes de résistance a l’autorité. La premiére est un devoir, la 
seconde est une erreur, la troisiéme un sacrilége ; je vais vous en 
citer des exemples. Daniel et les trois jeunes hommes résistant aux 
ordres impies du roi de Babylone, remplissaient un devoir. Les 
sages-femmes d’ Egypte, déjouant les ordres homicides de Pharaon, 
remplissaient un devoir. Si je frappais les satellites d’un tyran, qui 
viendraient m’enlever ma femme ou ma fille, pour l’immoler a ses 
voluptés; si je désobéissais 4 des ordres de sang, si je repoussais 
Vinjonction du parjure ou de la perfidie, je remplirais un devoir. 
En un mot, dans le conflit des devoirs, le plus sacré l’emporte. La 
seconde espéce de résistance est un crime pour l’individu ; car, il 
doit sacrifier sa fortune et méme sa vie, plutét que de donner 
lexemple de la rébellion. Pour une nation, c’est le plus souvent 
une erreur funeste; car les avantages de la rébellion ne contreba- 
lancent presque jamais ceux de l’obéissance. Mais nous l’avons 
dit: lorsque l’'abus du pouvoir est poussé a son comble, il nécessite 
la défense naturelle ; alors l’auteur du crime n’est pas celui qui le 
commet. A Dieu ne plaise, néanmoins, que je me déclare l’apo- 
logiste de ces réactions en masse, toujours déplorables dans leurs 
résultats, et si souvent répréhensibles dans leur principe. Quand 
les besoins sont en conflit avec les devoirs, ces derniers doivent 
lemporter, d’aprés Vintérét bien entendu des sociétés humaines. 
Mais. l’esprit de révolte ne s’arréte pas la. [I se nourrit de 
chiméres dangereuses ;- égaré par les suggestions. perfides de 
quelques individus, il s’élance dans la carriére.sanglante des révolu- 
tions, y poursuit avec ardeur le vain fantéme des réformes radicales, 
renverse les trénes, aprés avoir profané les autels, et ne s’arréte sur 
le bord de l’'abime, que pour le mesurer de l’ceil, et s’y précipiter 
sans retour. ‘Telles sont les révolutions que j’appelle des sacri- 
léges; elles prennent leur source dans le mépris. des institutions 
divines, et finissent par un suicide national. 

Maintenant j’en appelle a vous, mon noble ami: od placerez- 
vous l’insurrection des Grecs contre la Porte ottomane? Une 
autorité que quatre siécles n’ont pu réconcilier avec ses tributaires ; 
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une autorité qui, pendant trois cents ans, n'a cessé d’enlever leg 
enfans a leurs péres, pour créer cette horrible milice qui éleva et 
précipitera le tyran; une autorité dont le dogme fondamental 4 
Végard des chrétiens se réduit a ce mot affreux, l’apostasie ou la 
servitude ; une autorité, enfin, qui ne respecte ni la religion, ni la 
vie, ni l’honneur, ni la propriété de ceux qu’elle gouverne, peut- 
elle jamais s’arroger le sacré caractére de la légitimité? Or, il ya 
plus encore. Ici, j’aborde votre seconde question: Les Grecs 
sont-ils sujets de la Porte, dans le sens juridique et chrétien? 
Jugez-en vous-méme ; je soutiens qu’ils ne le sont pas : 

1°. Parce qu’ils ne prétent jamais serment de fidélité a la Porte, 

2°. Parce que celle-ci n’en exige jamais aucun de leur part, 

3°, Parce que les chrétiens rachétent annuellement leur vie, 
moyennant le haratch ou tribut : c’est une rancon qu’il est impossi- 
ble d’acquitter, 

4°. Le sultan tient si peu a l’exercice des droits inhérens a la 
souveraineté légitime, les Grecs, a leur tour, sont si loin de la re- 
connaitre, que l’administration de la justice se trouve de fait déférée 
aux évéques. Servez, payez, obéissez, telle est la condition de leur 
existence; telle est la loi dictée aux chrétiens. 

5°, Les Grecs n’obéissent point- au gouvernement turc; ils 
cédent a la prépondérance armée du peuple cruel qui les dévore, 
Or, la domination d’un peuple sur un autre n’est jamais légitime, 
4 moins qu’un pacte d’adoption sociale n’ait sanctionné la fusion 
des deux races, et fait disparaitre la diversité d’origine, en la 
rachetant par la parité de droits, C’est ainsi que les Chinois co- 
existent avec les Mandjours; ainsi les Gaules devinrent la 
France ; ainsi Jes anciens babitans de la Grande-Bretagne s’assimi- 
lérent par degrés aux Anglo-Saxons et aux Normands leurs vain- 
queurs. Partout od cette fusion des races ne s’opére point, les 
droits des anciens possesseurs demeurent imprescriptibles ; leur 
réhabilitation souvent tardive, mais sire comme la justice divine, 
s’accomplit a l'heure marquée, afin que l’univers sache qu’entre 
nations indépendantes et distinctes il ne peut y avoir de lien durable 
que dans une entiére fraternité. Je ne conteste donc point le droit 
de conquéte, lorsqu’une adoption sociale, fruit de Véquité et du 
temps, I’a consacré ; mais je nie que les Grecs soient sujets du 
sultan, parce qu’ils ne sont considérés que comme les tributaires et 
les ilotes de ses véritables sujets musulmans, Mahomet LI, en 
s'emparant de Constantinople, conclut une capitulation formelle, 
avec la majeure partie de cette grande cité, qui avait encore les 
armes a la main. I] promit]’intégrité du culte ; mais ses successeurs 
s’empressérent de violer un pacte qui génait leur avarice et leur 
fanatisme ; ils profanérent sans honte tous les temples que le cou- 
quérant avait respectés; ils ne laissérent aux chrétiens que quel- 
ques églises tombant en ruine, et se flattérent qu’avec le temps, la 
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derniére pierre de ces augustes édifices, qu’il fut défendu de réparer, 
écraserait, en tombant, le dernier des chrétiens. Dieu ne l’a pas 
permis. C’est en vain que les féroces osmaulis appesantissent 
leurs bras sur leurs tributaires ; c’est en vain que, durant trois siécles, 
ils s’acharnérent 4 corrompre les générations naissantes, en leur 
faisant sucer l’erreur avec le lait; c’est d pure perte qu’ils encou- 
ragent l’apostasie au point d’accorder la vie au plus grand criminel, 
dés qu’il abjure sa foi; les immunités, les voluptés, les richesses, 
les signes extérieurs du pouvoir, l’affreuse prérogative de l’impunité 
méme, tous ces biens impurs sont le partage de l'apostat et du 
traitre ; et néanmoins, Dieu de bonté, Dieu invincible dans lac- 
complissement de tes volontés suprémes! lorsque des peuples 
entiers désertaient la banniére immortelle de Ja croix ! lorsque tous 
les fiéaux venaient se déchainer a envi, et frapper ton humble hé- 
ritage, tu daignas te choisir un petit nombre d’élus, au milieu des 
grandes défections qui menagalent d’effacer parmi nous jusqu’au 
souvenir de ton saint nom blasphémé; six millions de chrétiens, 
wayant plus d’autre patrimoine que l’autel, restérent fidéles a leurs 
veux ; ils vivent au sein de Poppression, ils adorent la main puis- 
sante qui les humilie et les soutient tour 4 tour; que dis-je? ils 
renaissent par degrés a l’espoir d’un avenir plus heureux, et, tous 
les jours dvs délaissés par leurs fréres, leurs alliés naturels, ils n’en 


sont pas moins animés d’une merveilleuse confiance eu ta miséri- 
corde. C’est ainsi que les portes de l’enfer ne sauraient jamais 


prévaloir contre ton église ; c'est par de tels miracles que s’accom~ 
plit cette parole qui ne passera point avec la terre et les cieux, 
Frappé des vérités que j’énonce, vous n’avez plus, mon noble 
ami, que peu d’objections a me faire. Je crois 4 peu prés deviner 
votre pensée. Quoi! me direz-vous, le Grec, que la Porte com 
stitue dépositaire de son autorité, ceux qu'elle éléve a la charge 
d’interpréte, de kapi-kéhaia, a la dignité de hospodars, ces Grecs ne 
sont point les sujets de la Porte? Oui, sans doute, ils le sont, tant 
quils portent le poids de ces dignités ignominieuses, avant-coureurs 
de leur spoliation et de leur mort ; ils le sont, parce qu’un serment 
tacite unit toujours le serviteur 2 son maitre, et l’oblige a le servir 
fidélement tant qu’il le sert. Mais une fois rentré dans la catégorie 
des autres ilotes, le Grec rompt tous les liens qui l’unissent au gous 
vernement oppresseur, 4 ce nouveau Saturne politique, qui dévore 
ses propres enfans. J’en conviens, me direz-vous: la distinction 
est réelle ; cependant osez-vous lever les yeux sur ces fidéles des 
remiers siécles de l’ére chrétienne, qui, non moins persécutés que 
es Grecs, se soumettaient sans murmure aux autorités paiennes, et 
n’essayaient de désarmer leur haine qu’a force de patience et de ré- 
signation? Combien je vous sais gré, mon noble ami, de cette 
objection formidable! Elle ne servira qu’a répandre un plus grand 
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jour sar la question que nous examinons ensemble, II est certain 
que les persécutions du paganisme contre les premiers chrétiens, 

lepuis le régne de Néron jusqu’a celui de Dioclétien et Galérius, 
surpassérent tous les.maux que Vhomme puisse faire a l’homme, et 
comblérent la mesure des épreuves imposées a la foi. La plus 
terrible de toutes était de rester dans une parfaite obéissance envers 
une autorité monstrueuse. Cependant, d’une persécution a une 
autre, il y eut souvent d’assez longs intervalles. D’ailleurs les 
chrétiens  faisaient des prosélytes ; dans les temps de repos, ils 
étaient admis aux dignités de l’état, formaient des corps d’armée, et, 
plus que tout cela, l’abondance des miracles, la profusion des graces 
divines, leur offraient d’eflicaces compensations a tant de calamités, 
Quoi qu’il en soit, nous ne balangons pas a |’avouer ; humilions- 
nous devant ces modéles de perfection chrétienne : ne leur compa- 
rons pas les Grecs; quel peuple de nos jours oserait soutenir le 
paraliéle ? Nous ne rougissons donc pas de reconnaitre en tout 
pan la supériorité de nos péres ; ils ont vaincu le mal par le bien, 
a superstition par la foi, et toutes les fureurs de l’esprit de ténébres, 
par leur inépuisable charité, Cependant, la justice exige que je 
fasse valoir ici une distinction inapercue, mais essentielle. Les 
chrétiens des premiers siécles étaient Jes novateurs; les Grecs, au 
contraire, ne le sont pas ; la religion qu’ils professent est celle de 
leurs ancétres ; le sol qu’ils arrosent de leurs larmes et de leurs 
sueurs, contient les cendres de leurs aieux ; ils ne doivent riena ce 
peuple usurpateur qui, depuis quatre cents ans, dévore a loisir leur 
antique patrimoine, et n’aspire qu’a éteindre la race des opprimés, 
Les chrétiens des premiers siécles formaient une classe de citoyens 
nés dans la religion de |’empire ; si toutefois l’'apothéose de l’orgueil 
et de la luxure mérite ce nom. Des citoyens qui abjuraient solen- 
nellement les doctrines religieuses et sociales de la majorité, et 
confondaient tour a tour l’idolatrie et le judaisme, par Ja sublimité 
de leur croyance et la pureté de leur vie; ces chrétiens blessaient 
Yorgueil du pouvoir, en proscrivant le culte monstrueux que l’on 
rendait aux empereurs romains ; ils se suscitaient enfin des ennemis 
acharnés parmi les prétres du démon, et s’attirérent la haine de 
toutes les professions qu’alimentait Je polythéisme. Les institutions, 
les lois, les passions et les intéréts devaient donc nécessairement se 
liguer contre eux, et travailler a les détruire. En Gréce rien de 
semblable. Les Turcs sont les novateurs, et de plus, spoliateurs et 
tyrans. ‘Tout musulman se croit une parcelle du pouvoir, dans 
ses moindres rapports avec les Grecs. Le gouvernement donnant 
le précepte et l’exemple de ce systéme d’hostilité perpétuelle, en- 
courage les délations, tolére le rapt-et le brigandage, feint de per- 
mettre Pexercice du culte, dans la vue de l’assujettir 4 de plus 
graves impots, et consacre le principe de toutes les injustices, en 
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rejetant le temoignage a charge des chrétiens contre les Turcs. Des 
vlles du premier ordre, telles que Larissa, ont été privées, pendant 
trente ans, du libre exercice de leur religion, parce que la seule 
église qu’eussent encore les chrétiens, tombait en ruines, et qu’on 
exigeait des sommes énormes pour la seule permission de la recon- 
struire. L/individu le plus paisible n’est jamais a |’abri d’un coup 
de feu ou de poignard. Pour le perdre, il existe encore un moyen 
sir: c’est de ites en justice qu’il a témoigné vouloir abjurer sa 
foi ; si l’accusé le nie, il est livré au glaive, et la couronne du mar- 
tyre devient aussitét le prix de sa fermeté : voila pour les individus ; 
considérons les masses. Partout le plus vil satellite d’un pacha fait 
trembler des villes, des provinces entiéres ; l’abus est devenu la loi; 
la sécurité, une chimére ; la richesse, un brevet de mort; et de 
crainte que ces calamités sociales ne soient pas assez actives a 
détruire l’infortuné raia, voyez ce gouvernement ignare et féroce 
appeler a som secours la peste, les incendies, la famine, les vices les 
plus honteux, et a leur suite, la stérilité et ladésolation! O vous, 
qui raisonnez froidement sur le droit que peuvent avoir vos fréres 
4 secouer le joug qui les écrase, a briser le sceptre homicide qui 
les décime chaque jour; que le spectacle de tant de maux vous 
émeuve! craignez ce Dieu qui sonde les cceurs et confond les so- 
phismes de l’indifférence. Ne souillez pas votre bouche par des 
blasphémes contre une cause qui est celle de Jésus-Christ; et si 
vous ne pouvez secourir un peuple chrétien en présence du trépas, 
apprenez du moins a respecter ses malheurs. 

os Grecs, ainsi que l’a noblement énoncé le gouvernement 
provisoire de la Gréce, et c’est une vérité historique, ont constam- 
ment protesté par le fait contre la domination ottomane. Depuis 
la prise de Constantinople jusqu’a nos jours, vous ne citerez pas 
une seule époque od les résistances partielles et locales a l’usurpation 
aient enti¢rement cessé dans toute )’étendue de Ja Gréce. Les Ma- 
niates, les Sphakiotes dans Vile de Créte, les courageux défen- 
seurs de Sulli, et plusieurs autres peuplades de montagnards, ont 
toujours eu les armes a la main, et l'amour d’une liberté légitime 
dans le coeur. Jamais ce colosse sanglant, que l’on décore du nom 
d’empire, et qui projetait naguére sur |’ Europe son ombre effrayante, 
n’a pu parvenir 4 soumettre ou a exterminer quelques poignées 
éparses de chrétiens. Sans le fiéau destructeur des grandes apos- 
tasies, qui affaiblirent la bonne cause, la tyrannie aurait déja suc- 
combé ; le feu sacré de l’indépendance, brillant dans les antres des 
montagnes, efit causé un embrasement général, que toutes les com- 
binaisons de la politique et de l’esprit mercantile n’auraient pas eu 
la force de maitriser. Mais les enfans d’une méme religion sont 
solidaires les uns envers les autres ; nous avons di nous ressentir des 
prévarications de nos péres et de celles de nos contemporains ; 
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trop heureux encore d’avoir ét€ nourris du pain de la grace, 4 
Y’ombre des autels, nous sommes redevables de notre ae la 
tection maternelle de l’église ; de notre langue, au culte du Dieu 
vivant; de la pureté de notre cause, a une religion qui ne fut 
jamais l’alli¢e de l'usurpation et de l’injustice; enfin nous renais. 
sons a l’espoir d’une régénération sociale, sans exemple dans les 
fastes du monde, parce que le noyau de la nation a préféré sa foia 
tous les avantages périssables que lui offrait l'apostasie. Notre 
cause est aussi juste que la dissolution de l’empire turc est certaine, 
Voudra-t-on nous contester encore le prix que Dieu accorde tét ou 
tard a la fidélité? Adieu. 


LETTRE IV. 
Bewoe a Secee 


Vous avez vaincu, mon digne ami, et je bénis ma défaite. Oui, 
la cause des Grecs est juste, le bon droit est de leur cété: il doit 
triompher tét ou tard. ‘Tous mes doutes sont évanouis, grice 
Vintrépidité avec laquelle vous avez discuté les objections les plus 
redoutables. Je vous le répéte: je ne conserve plus le moindre 
doute, quant a la question de droit ; mais une foule d’autres diffi- 
cultés se présente aussit6t 4 mon esprit. Que pensez-vous de la 
fatale coincidence des troubles de |’Orient avec ceux du Midi de 
YEurope? ne sont-ce pas les mémes causes motrices qui ont amené 
ces grands bouleversemens? et si les droits sont différens, les im- 
pulsions ne sont-elles pas parties de la méme main? Pouvez-vous 
nier l’existence d’un esprit révolutionnaire planant sur toute I’ Eu- 
rope, acharné a soulever les peuples, a les agiter et a détruire leurs 
antiques institutions? Or, si cet esprit de vertige et de rébellion 
existe, s’il tend a l’universalité, comment admettre qu’il n’a exercé 
aucune influence sur la Gréce, lorsqu’on a vu ce peuple s’émouvoir 
tout a coup, comme a un signal donné, et choisir précisément 
V’époque si décisive de la réunion des souverains de |’ Europe 4 
Troppau et Laybach? C’était évidemment une diversion, au moyen 
de laquelle on se flattait de les désunir et de faire échouer leurs 
projets de répression a Végard de Naples, du Pjémont et de 
PEspagne. Le texte méme des premiéres proclamations publiées 
parle prince Y psilanti, n’a que trop justifié de semblables suppositions. 

J’entrevois néanmoins ce que l’on pourrait y opposer. Mais, loin 
que de simples inductions puissent me satisfaire, j’attends de vous, 
mon digne ami, une analyse approfondie de cette grande dispute 
politique, Elle servira a nous éclairer sur la conduite que les ca- 
binets de I’Europe ont tenue, sur celle qu’ils auraient d@ tenir 4 
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légard de la Porte ottomane et des Grecs, Les faits seuls, et non 
les réflexions abstraites, peuvent sur ce point constater la vérité, et 
la dégager de tout alliage de prévention ou d’erreur. Souffrez 
done que je pose les theses a udre de la maniére suivante : 

1°. Quelles sont les vraies causes de l’identité nationale des Grecs, 
conservée durant quatre siécles de la plus dure servitude ? 

2°, Quelles sont ensuite les causes réelles, efficientes, dont la 
succession a occasionné le soulévement général de la nation grecque, 
a l’époque précise ob il a éclaté? 

Si vous parvenez 4 expliquer ces deux événemens également mi- 
raculeux, par des faits indépendans de la grande conjuration contre 
Yordre rétablien Europe, ou si du moins vous me prouvez que 
lesprit du siécle n’a exercé sur les destinées de la Gréce qu’une 
influence trés secondaire, alors je n’hésiterai point a el, peu 
de solidité des accusations que |’on fait peser sur votre patrie ; j’en 
conclurai que les apparences étaient trompeuses, et, ce qui vaut 
mieux encore, Pi saurai juger a fond du caractére distinctif de la 
révolution qui fixe en ce moment les regards de la chrétienté. 

Ah! mon ami, pourquoi faut-il que des apologistes de mauvaise 
foi se soient jetés, A corps perdu, sur un sujet que leur plume dé- 
nature ou déshonore! Ces déclamateurs, dont l’esprit est aussi 
faux que leurs principes sont erronés, font plus de mal a la cause 
des Gesed, par leur zéle hypocrite, que la rage impuissante des 
barbares n’a pu lui en faire. ‘Tous ces écrivains, a quelques excep- 
tions prés, et celles-la sont honorables et frappantes, tous, dis-je, 
profitent avidement des avantages immenses que leur offre la cause 
des Grecs, pour combattre la politique des principaux cabinets 
avec un succés irrésistible; et ce sont la des armes qu’on leura 
inises 4 la main. Dés Vinstant ob les monarques allies, cédant a 
des insinuations mensongéres, peut-étre méme 4 la force des 
mires impressions, eurent assimilé leur propre légitimité a celle de 
la Porte ottomane, il était a prévoir que le parti de l’opposition se 
prévaudrait en tout pays d’une concession aussi dangereuse, pour 
achever de confondre les idées, d’envenimer les défiances, et de 
souiller par des rapprochemens téméraires une cause si différente 
de toutes celles qu’ils défendent. Une erreur n’est jamais stérile, 
comme un malheur, dit-on, ne vient —_ seul, De la, ce choc 
prodigieux d’opinions, ce mélange déplorable du vrai et du faux, 
sur une question a laquelle la chrétienté aurait di répondre par un 
cri unanime d’indignation et d’enthousiasme religieux. De la, ce 
spectacle affligeant, que l’univers contemple avec stupeur, que la 
postérité traitera de vain prestige, spectacle od |’on voit des autorités 
respectables, protectrices nées de Poppehais, et fiéaux de Poppres- 
seur, s'employer, a l’envi, a étouffer la voix du faible, le condamner 
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sans réserve, et donner par la gain de cause aux ennemis infatiga. 
bles de la paix et de la tranquillité des nations ! 

Entrez donc en lice, mon ami, pour faire triompher la vérité que 
les uns méconnaissent, et que les autres s’efforcent d’obscurcir, 
Cherchez-la dans le fond de votre conscience ; interrogez soigneuse- 
ment le passé ; scrutez le présent ; plongez, s’il le faut, dans J’avenir, 
Ne déguisez point les cétés faiblesde la cause que vous étes appelé 
a défendre. Vous déplairez a la majorité de vos lecteurs ; car ces 
lettres ne resteront pas ma propriété: mais vous persuaderez les 
esprits droits, et vous ferez la volonté de celui qui nous demandera 
compte un jour de notre inaction et de notre silence. 


LETTRE YV. 
Seocce a Beeee 


La coincidence des faits est-elle jamais une preuve suffisante de 
leur affinité ? Pouvez-vous, mon noble ami, donner a un indice tout le 
poids d’une démonstration? J’attends, par mt de l’équité 
de mes juges, qu’ils suspendent leur arrét, jusqu’a ce que j’aie eu 
le temps de recueillir et de développer, dans leur enchainement 
naturel, toutes les causes immédiates et locales qui ont amené I’in- 
surrection des Grecs, Sil’exposé de ces causes est reconnu suffisant 
pour expliquer l’époque et la tendance du soulévement de la nation, 
je me croirai autorisé a récuser toute autre influence malfaisante, 
qui pest avoir agi sur quelques individus, jamais sur la Gréce en 
général. Je vous sais gré d’ailleurs de l’ordre historique et logique 
dans lequel vous avez posé vos théses: en effet, des deux phéno- 
ménes moraux que vous désirez comprendre, le plus extraordinaire 
n’est pas celui qui parait tel A nos yeux. Quiconque admire le ré- 
veil prodigieux de la nation grecque, devrait s’étonner, a plus juste 
titre, de sa miraculeuse conservation sous le joug ottoman. Jetez 
les yeux sur l’espace énorme qui sépare l’an 1453 de l’année 1821 ; 
considérez la supériorité militaire des Turcs sur toutes les nations 
chrétiennes aux quatorziéme et quinziéme siécles ; calculez la pré- 
pondérance de leurs forces, l’'ascendant irrésistible de leur fanatisme ; 
contemplez la série éblouissante de leurs triomphes, et voyez |’ Asie- 
Mineure, la Syrie, le Pont, la Perse, la Palestine, l’ Egypte, la 
Lybie, les cétes de l'Afrique et le midi de l’ Espagne, a genoux 
devant I’ Alcoran, courbées en masse sous le glaive des osmanlis et 
des Maures, abjurant jusqu’au souvenir de leur grandeur passée, et 
le berceau de l’ancien monde étonné de n’étre plus chrétien, C’est 
dans ce moment terrible, od le soleil de vérite presque éclipsé 4 
notre horizon, ne répandait sur l’Europe qu’une lumiére pile et 
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tremblante ; c’est alors, dis-je,; que Constantinople tombe au pou- 
voir des musulmans. Le dernier reste du grand empire disparait : 
Jes savans, les hommes de lettres nous abandonnent, et cherchent un 
asile en Italie. L/univers s’écrie que la Gréce et!’ Eglise d’Orient 
ont cessé d’exister. Ici tout est miracle ; une nation entiére se ré- 
fugie 4 ’ombre de la croix chancelante. Mahomet II. fane 
Sainte-Sophie; mais il n’ose renverser la religion clio-cshene:; il 
transige avec ses ministres, et semble renouveler 4 nos yeux la 
mystérieuse histoire de Job, dont le corps fut livré a lesprit de 
ténébres, avec défense de toucher a sa vie, 4 son Ame, au sanctuaire 
de la divinité. Les successeurs de Mahomet firent plus de mal aux 
Grecs que le conquérant lui-méme. Leur sceptre persécuteur 
enleva a la vraie foi des peuples entiers. Cependant le flambeau 
de fa lumiére éternelle continua de brdler sur l’autel ; il ne s’éteignit 
point au milieu des ténébres. Depuis Gennadius jusqu’é Jérémie, 
et de la jusqu’aux premiers symptémes de notre renaissance, plus 
d’un pasteur zélé et fidéle honora le siége patriarcal. Les sultans, 
entrainés de guerre en guerre, furent forcés d’accorder un sursis 
d’existence aux malheureux raias. Aux prises avec les Moldaves 
et les Valaques, s’élangant tour a tour sur la Hongrie, la Pologne 
et ’Autriche, combattant Venise, infestant la Méditerranée, et do- 
minant par la piraterie jusqu’au détroit de Gibraltar, ils se conten- 
trent d’écraser les Grecs sous le poids du mépris et d’une affreuse 
oppression, stirs de les voir s’éteindre par degrés, et se perdre 
comme tant d’autres provinces de leur empire, dans l’océan du ma- 
hométisme. Les barbares! ils ne se trompaient pas humainement, 
Toutes les lumiéres empruntées de ce monde nous manquaient ; 
notre langue se corrompait et s’appauvrissait de plus en plus ; notre 
population se fondait au souffle briilant de la tyrannie: les apos- 
tasies, la peste, la stérilité s’étaient conjurées contre nous. Depuis 
1453 jusqu’a 1720, que l’on me montre dans l’histoire le protecteur 
terrestre de |’Eglise et de la nation grecque: était-ce empire 
d’Allemagne? mais il tremblait pour sa propre sfireté; Vemse? 
mais elle perdait ses conquétes les unes aprés les autres. Seraient- 
ce les chevaliers de Rhodes et de Malte, trop heureux de se main- 
tenir encore sur leur rocher? La France, qui s’était alliée intime- 
ment a la Porte ottomaue, et donnait l’exemple de ce honteux 
délit politique, qui n’a trouvé depuis que trop d'imitateurs? La 
Russie, dernier asile de la communion orthodoxe, avait déja assez 
de péine a tenir téte aux gardes avancées de l’islamisme ; je veux 
dire les Tartares de Crimée et les Cosaques, plus d’une fois soutenus 
par la Pologne. Aussi les tzars se bornérent-ils a offrir quelques 
pieux secours aux couvens du Mont-Athos, du Sinai et du Saint- 
Sépulcre. L/univers nous avait oubliés; nos fréres de Russie 
pleuraient avec nous. Dans ce délaissement incomparable, jusqu’a 
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1720, je ne vois, mon noble ami, qu’une seule cause de notre con 
servation, et je l'adore. Je vois un torrent de vie, une source 
cachée de miséricorde, s’épancher sur nous du haut des cieux, 
comme ces rosées nocturnes qui tiennent lieu de pluie, et fecondent 
Jes plaines altérées du désert. Tout vrai chrétien, qui fut A méme 
de contempler de prés ce miracle, pressentit notre renaissance, et 
descendit consolé au tombeau, Cependant, a dater des premidres 
collisions entre le génie de Pierre-le-Grand et celuidu mahométisme, 
nous apercevons des causes secondaires, qui s’associent au prin- 


cipe générateur de notre existence nationale, et présagent aux des- 


tinges de la Gréce la plus rapide progression. Quoique le réfor- 
mateur de la Russie ait failli succomber a la prépondérance des 
forces ottomanes, néunmoins il est vrai de dire que la paix de 
Faltché fut comme le premier signal d’une longue lutte, et de la 
renaissance d’abord imperceptible des Grecs. Presque ala méme 
époque, le célébre Panaghiotis, Maurocordato, Démétrius Cantimir, 
s élévent les premiers aux emplois d’un ordre supérieur, et forcent, 
ur ainsi dire, le tyran 4 mendier le secours de leurs Jumiéres, 

méme temps, des savans se forment au sein du sacerdoce; 
Dosithée, patriarche de Jérusalem, écrit histoire de son siége; 
Chrysanthe Notaras, son successeur, voyage en Europe, pour y 
acquérir des connaissances, sans échanger toutefois la vérité contre 
Terreur ; Mélétius, archevéque d’Athénes, publie une Histoire de 
l’Eglise ; le prince Cantimir, cet illustre exilé, emprunte aux histo- 
riens turcs les traits caractéristiques de la décadence de leur empire ; 
d'autres épurent la langue vulgaire, et font retentir la chaire des vé- 
rités de I’ Evangile ; un Maurocordato en accomplit les ptes, 
en déterminant les boyars moldaves 4 concéder la liberté individu- 
elle a leurs vassaux: tout, en un mot, annonce une nouvelle ére, 
qui commence au méme instant pour la Russie et pour la Gréce. 
Cependant, le gouvernement turc, toujours redoutable au dehors, 
s’affaiblissait au dedans, Ariéré de trois siécles dans la carriére des 
sciences, des lettres et de art militaire, usé par les débauches de 
Pambition, menacé de loin par sa terrible rivale, chargé des malé- 
dictions de l’humanité souffrante et de l’Eglise en deuil, ce pouvoir 
destructeur penchait vers sa ruine, et ne conservait un reste de force 
que grace a la désunion de ses ennemis. La nation grecque se 
reveillait par degrés d’un assoupissement mortel. Les hommes 
de marque du Phanal, que l’on a si souvent accusés de perversité 
et d’indifférence pour 5 sar fréres, rendirent néanmoins les pe 
grands services a leur patrie. Leur crédit éphémére auprés de la 
Porte ottomane contribua beaucoup a amortir ou a détourner les 
persécutions d’une tyrannie aveugle et sanguinaire, fournit les 
moyens de fonder des écoles, de restaurer Jes.églises, et ranima les 
espérances de la nation. Enfia l’élévation des Grecs a Ia princi- 
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pauté de Moldavie et de Valachie multiplia tout a coup les ressources 
du peuple opprimé, et fraya des routes nouvelles 4 |’instruction, 
a l'industrie et aux arts: ‘Ces pays devinrent l’asile des hommes de 
lettres, le point de contact le plus assuré avec la Russie et l'Europe ; 
en un mot, sans les deux principautés, od la Gréce efit-elle pris 
Vargent, le crédit et les relations extérieures qui lui manquaient pour 

parer l’ceuvre de sa délivrance? Ces avantages immenses et 
peu appréciés par les observateurs superficiels, furent mélés, il 
est vrai, de beaucoup d’incunvéniens graves; car une perspective 
dambition, offerte 4 des hommes qui n’ont qu'elle pour sortir de 
lobscurité et de la misére, ne peut manquer de donner lessor a 
Vesprit d’intrigue. De toutes les épreuves, la plus dangereuse, sans 
contredit, est le conflit entre les besoins et les devoirs. Dix a douze 
familles grecques, supérieures au gouvernement turc par leurs 
lumiéres, asservies 4 ses volontés par leur position, contraintes de 
tivaliser entre elles, parce qu’elles avaient 4 parvenir au méme but, 
savoir, la charge de grand-interpréte et les deux principautés ; des 
familles ainsi placées devaient t6t ou tard dévier de la ligne droite, 
5 et se combattre mutuellement, impliquer les chefs de 
l'Eglise dans leurs discordes politiques, dont la diplomatie étrangére 
sutason tour profiter. L’inconcevable vénalité des ministres ottomans, 
leur cupidité sans bornes, les spéculations toutes pécuniaires des 
agens subalternes de la politique européenne, toutes ces causes per- 
manentes transformérent bientét la Phanal et Péra en un thédtre 
dintrigues acharnées, de corruption et de mort. Ce qu'il y eut de 
plus affligeant dans cette lutte d’intéréts, suscitée par l’impérieuse 
nécessité d’une part, de l’autre, par la barbarie et la soif de l’or, 
c'est que plus d’un abus s’introduisit, a la faveur du désordre, dans 
les institutions de |’ Eglise ; ce que je vais, mon noble ami, vous ex- 
poser avec une parfaite candeur. 

On a beaucoup déclamé contre le sacerdoce, chez nous comme 
partout ailleurs. Voici les faits. Depuis lépoque ot le saint 
patriarche Gennadius, s’imterposant entre une nation captive et ses 
farouches oppresseurs, efit obtenu, par une force qui lui venait d’en 

certaines conditions d’existence en faveur de |’ Eglise, nous 
avons vu constamment la religion protéger les chrétiens d’Orient, 
les rallier autour de la croix, leur inspirer la résignation, racheter 
par dés sacrifices continuels lintégrité du culte véritable, et ne con- 
server, pour ainsi dire, que le pain qu'elle consacre sur ses autels. 
En effet, jusqu’a 1768, les chrétiens d’Orient, comme je vous l’ai 
déja fait observer, n’eurent point de protecteur temporel, Mais en 
exercant ce mivistére de paix, en se roidissant secrétement contre 
les apostasies, en transigeant avec douleur sur les droits de la reli- 
gion et de I’humanité ; menacée par le sabre, |’ Eglise a da tolérer 
des abus qu'elle déplore, mais dont elle ne sera jamais complice 
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volontaire. En voici plusieurs exemples. Le patriarcat de Con- 
stantinople et le synode qui y siége est plus qu'une autorité spiri- 
tuelle. C’est une institution politique, une banque nationale, ob 
chacun dépose ses épargnes ; une haute cour de justice, enfin une 
députation permanente auprés de la Porte, de la part d’un peuple 
opprimé. Or il lui faut de grands moyens pécuniaires pour assouvir 
en toute occasion la cupidité ottomane. Et d’od |’ Eglise emprun- 
terait-elle ces ressources, si ce n’est en mettant a contribution 
Vépiscopat, l’ordre monastique, la prétrise, et la masse gémissante 
des laiques? Ailleurs on dote les évéchés; en Turquie, il faut 
qu’ils rachétent la permission de subsister encore. elle est, mon 
noble ami, la cause toujours renaissante de ce qu’on appelle véna- 
lité parmi les chefs de t'Bglise ; de cette Eglise contrainte de né- 
ocier sans relache avec le génie du mal, acharné a la profaner ou 
; la détruire. Je doute fort qu’aucune société chrétienne efit mieux 
soutenu l’épreuve qui nous est imposée. Méfiez-vous d’ailleurs de 
toutes les imputations dirigées contre |’ Eglise orthodoxe, parce que 
tous les observateurs étrangers qui en ont parlé se rangent sous 
trois catégories distinctes. La premiére se compose de ceux qui 
attribuent tous les maux de I’ Eglise et de la nation a sa séparation 
du siége de Rome. Ils voient une paille dans |’ceil de leurs fréres, 
et la poutre qui est dans le leur demeure un secret pour eux. La 
seconde comprend tous les arnarchistes en matiére de religion, qui 
s'‘indignent et s’irritent de voir le principe de |’autorité spirituelle 
si religieusement maintenu en Orient. La troisiéme et derniére 
catégorie d’observateurs prévenus, embrasse tous les anarchistes 
ratiques, qui voudraient faire accroire a la nation grecque et a 
{univers entier a c’est le clergé d’Orient qui tient son troupeau 
sous le joug. De ces trois points de vue, également faux, ot 
toutes les exagérations calomnieuses que l’on entasse contre i elise: 
et ’Eglise n’y répond qu’en priant et en offrant tous les jours le 
saint sacrifice pour la reunion de tous ceux qui la jugent sans la 
connaitre, ou qui la persécutent sans pouvoir l’ébranler. 

Enfin Catherine [1. monte sur le tréne de Russie. Une grande 
force d’esprit et de volonté présage toujours de formidables réac- 
tions dans l’ordre politique et moral. La Russie se trouve engagée 
dans une triple lutte avec la Suéde, la Pologne et la Turquie. 
Elle atterre par des coups redoublés Porgueil insensé de la Porte, 
appelle a l’appui de sa propre cause tous les chrétiens d’Orient, 
met aux Grecs les armes a la main, exalte leurs espérances légi- 
times, leur révéle le secret de leur force, place l’ennemi du nom chré- 
tien entre deux abimes, et déploie dans |’Archipel, en Morée, sur 
la mer Noire et sur les cimes de ? Hémus, l’étendard victorieux de 
la croix. C’en était fait du tréne des sultans. Mais Ja Russie, 
pressée de toutes parts, accorda la paix a son ennemie, et l’amnistie 
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welle stipula en faveur de ses adhérens ne servit qu’a exalter 
Lereateye esprit de perfidie et de vengeance du gouvernement 
turc. Les malheureux habitans du Péloponnése furent passés 
au fil de ’épée. ‘Tout y périt ou fut réduit en esclavage. Deux 
cent mille victimes purent 4 peine assouvir la rage des monstres 
nos persécuteurs. Guelle dette! elle pése encore sur la Russie. 
Cependantles Grecs n’en restérent pas la : |’impulsion était donnée. 
L’aurore d’un nouveau jour, quoique environnée de nuages savglans, 
avait éclairé horizon de la Gréce; et la Gréce, victime du plus 
généreux enthousiasme, prit une seconde fois les armes a la voix de 
la souveraine du Nord ; ses efforts, quoique partiels, marquérent 
toujours le méme entrainement religieux, et prouvérent a |’ Europe 
étonnée que la religion seule forme des liens indissolubles, La paix 
de Jassi (1792) assura a la Russie de nouvelles conquétes, et con- 
solida ses droits de protection sur les chrétiens d’Orient, droits 
établis par le traité de Kainardgé. L’exercice de cette influence 
bienfaisante et formellement reconnue consola les Grecs des maux 
qu'ils avaient soufferts, autorisa, pour ainsi dire, toutes leurs espé- 
rances, offrit aux deux principautés un point d’appui solide, et vivifia 
les provinces méridiouales de la Russie, jusqu’alors enti¢rement dé- 
sertes, en donnant au commerce de cet empire un essor prodigieux. 
Les Grecs sentirent ce qui leur manquait pour étre au niveau de 
leurs destinées futures. Ils recherchérent avec ardeur |’instruction, 
se livrérent a la navigation, au commerce, a |’industrie, avec un 
succes étonnant, sous |’égide du pavillon protecteur. Rien ne put 
les arréter ; ils serrérent leurs rangs, et marchérent au but dans 
un profond silence, tandis que la révolution frangaise absorbait 
Yattention de tous les trénes menacés, et présageait d’affreuses 
commotions al’ Europe et a l’univers. Telles sont les vraies causes 
de la conservation miraculeuse des Grecs pendant quatre siécles de 
persécution et de servitude. Je m’arréte ici, mon noble ami; ma 
prochaine lettre répondra a votre seconde thése: vous y verrez les 
vrais mobiles qui ont déterminé |’époque et le mode de notre sou- 
lévement national. 


LETTRE VI. 
Seweve a Boece 


Nous voila parvenus a une nouvelle ére. La révolution fran- 
gaise a changé la face du globe. Elle a étendu son influence aux 
deux hémisphéres. De la Terre-de-Feu jusqu’a Moscou en cen- 
dres, des bords du Nil jusqu’aux extrémités de la Laponie, le genre 
humain s’est ému, il s’est levé en masses, les antiques institutions 
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se sont écroulées, de nouvelles combinaisons sociales se sont formées 
au milieu des ruines; le dernier simulacre de l’empire romain a 
disparu, et la vraie religion est seule restée debout sur les décom. 
bres des associations politiques. Je ne m’arréterai pas, mon noble 
ami, a vous tracer le tableau de la métamorphose, pour ainsi dire 
universelle, qui s'accomplit sous nos yeux. La vaste étendue du 
sujet nous entrainerait loin de celui que je me suis engagé a traiter, 
Qu’il nous suffise d’observer que homme du courroux divin essaya 
de diriger le torrent révolutionnaire vers les régions du Levant, 
Son expédition d’Egypte ébranla l’empire ottoman, saus lui porter 
d’atteinte mortelle, et ne servit qu’a consolider la domination des 
Anglais sur la Méditerranée. La révolution se méprit de route; 
au lieu de frapper l’empire ottoman au coeur, d’entrainer dans sa 
cause tout |’Orient chrétien, elle alla s’épuiser en vains efforts, a 
Vombre des pyramides. Et cette erreur fut l’effet d’une providence 
spéciale, qui préserva notre sainte Eglise et la nation grecque de 
toute participation, méme involontaire, 4 une cause antichrétienne, 
Graces en soient rendues au souverain arbitre de nos destinées, 
Cependant, le croiriez-vous? la révolution, et, en dernier lieu, 
Paventureuse expédition d’ Egypte, produisirent une secousse dans 
les esprits, méme parmi les turcs. Quelques Grecs instruits et 
entreprenans, tels que |’infortuné Rigas, dévorés du désir de hater 
l’affranchissement de leur patrie, travaillérent a cette Epoque, avec 
un zéle sans exemple, a propager les lumiéres parmi leurs compa- 
triotes, et 4 inspirer leurs propres sentimens a quiconque était 
capable de seconder leurs projets. L’enthousiasme de la liberté les 
servit mal néanmoins, parce qu'il tenait trop de |’enivrement du 
siécle, et parce que (I’on ne saurait assez le répéter) Dieu ne permit 
point qu'une cause qui état la sienne, fait jamais redevable de son 
triomphe a aucun principe subversif de Vordre religieux et social. 
Durant le cours de ces tentatives prématurées, la nation grecque 
eut la douleur de voir sa protectrice naturelle devenir un moment 
Valliée dela Porte. En effet la glorieuse banniére de Saint-Georges, 
associée aux enseignes ottomanes, flotta dans les mers loniennes, et 
Pérection de la république Septinsulaire servit de compensation a ce 
grand scandale politique. Les Grecs, impatiens de briser leur joug, 
ne savaient plus, dans la confusion générale des principes et des re- 
lations sociales en Europe, ov placer leurs espérances. La France 
et-le conquérant qui la gouvernait fixérent quelque temps leurs re- 
gards : mais ce prestige dura peu ; et jamais les hommes supérieurs 
qui trayaillaient a régénérer la nation, ne partagérent cette illusion 
dangereuse, Le plus illustre de tous, le plus infatigable, le prince 
Démétrius Monrouzi, dont la mémoire sera chére a nos derniers 
neveux, cet homme qui ne vécut que pour l’avenir de sa patrie, se 
déclara ouvertement l’adversaire.du systéme de Napoléon, et périt 
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victime de ses ressentimens. Ce fut peut-étre la derniére téte 
jllustre immolée par le despotisme universel. Le prince Mourouzi 
fut massacré 4 Schomla, vers la fin d’octobre 1812, graces aux 
noires intrigues de l’ambassadeur de France: et déja son maitre 
fuyait les murs incendiés de Moscou ; déja la justice divine pour- 
suivait ce grand coupable, et donnait a |’univers la plus terrible de 
toutes leslegons. Les événemens prodigieux qui suivirent sont présens 
a notre mémoire. L’admirable conduite de l’empereur Alexandre, 

i les chances d’une lutte opinidtre, et au milieu des écueils 
d'une coalition, imprima a ce monarque le sceau radieux d’une 
élection toute divine. Aussi la nation grecque, toujours préte a 
chérir et A renouer ses liens avec la Russie, tourna unanimement ses 
espérances et ses regards vers le libérateur de tant de nations: et 
quoi de plus naturel! la fermeté d’Alexandre venait de sauver la 
Russie, et la plus vaste portion de |’ Eglise, de l’avilissement le plus 
afireux, Ses armes victorieuses avaient fait contempler a l’ Europe 
étonnée les pompes graves et édifiantes de notre culte, sans cesse 
renouvelées sur tous les champs de bataille, depuis les rives de 
l'Oder jusqu’aux plaines de Leipsic, et de la jusqu’a cette place de 
la Révolution, od nos priéres solennelles et I’hymne de la résurrec- 
tion, entonné par nos prétres, semblaient destinés a expier le sup- 
plice du roi martyr! Quiconque q vu de prés |’attachement exalté 
des Grecs pour le culte de leurs péres, peut seul se faire une juste 
idée de leurs sentimens, 4 une époque od tout les éncourageait a 
espérer 4 leur tour une prompte amélioration de leur sort. J’en 
appelle a votre équité. Les Grece, ainsi ramenés a leur tendance 
naturelle, par des €vénemens miraculeux, spectateurs de la régéné- 
ration politique de tant d’états européens rendus a |’indépendance, 
pouvaient-ils ne pas se tenir préts a agir, 4 profiter de la premiére 
conjoncture favorable? Or, il y a plus: |’Europe, placée sous la 
garantie du traité de Paris du 8; novembre 1815, et sous celle 
d'une alliance toute chrétienne, rendit l’empereur Alexandre a ses 
états, 4 ses relations immédiates; et dés lors ce monarque voua 
une attention particuliére aux affaires du Levant. La Russie avait 
a se plaindre de plusieurs infractions au traité de Bukarest. De 
son cété, elle avait sursis a l’exécution d’une des clauses de ce traité, 
qui l’obligeait a restituer aux Turcs plusieurs points fortifiés du 
littoral asiatique de la mer Noire, La Porte, a son tour, avait 
violé l’amuistie stipulée en faveur des sujets respectifs des deux 
puissances, en sévissant, avec sa perfidie accoutumée, contre plu- 
sieurs individus chrétiens et musulmans, en commettant des atro- 
cités sans nombre dans la mallieureuse Servie. Elle s’était permis 
plus d’un empiétement sur la ligne frontiére du Danube. Une: foule 
de vexations a l’égard du commerce russe demeuraient sans répara- 
tion. Enfin Pimmunité de trois ans, stipulée en faveur de la 
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Moldavie et de la Valachie, fut violée aussitét aprés la restitution 
des deux principautés a leur suzeraine. Tel est, en peu de mots, 
Vapergu des griefs réciproques. Quatre ans de négociations 
infructueuses, depuis 1812 jusqu’a 1816, n’avaient servi qu’a les 
aggraver. L’empereur, guidé par les vues les plus pacifiques, ré- 
solut d’envoyer un nouveau ministre 4 Constantinople, muni d’in- 
structions qui ne respiraient que la paix. L’orgueil ottoman, 
toujours aveugle et intraitable, méconnut enti¢rement les motifs de 
Vextréme modération que montrait la Russie. La Porte l’attribua 
t-étre 4 des embarras domestiques, ou a des engagemens pris a 
vextérieur. Elle préta l’oreille a des suggestions malveillantes, et 
se roidit avec une obstination audacieuse contre tous les efforts 
conciliatoires que le baron de Stroganoff renouvela sans cesse 
auprés d’elle, durant le long intervalle de cing années consécutives, 
En un mot, la Porte ne céda jamais, parce que la Russie ne voulut 
jamais employer la menace a |’appui de la persuasion. Que devait- 
il résulter de cet état précaire? Les Grecs, spectateurs inquiets 
dune négociation interminable, voyant tous les points en discussion 
demeurés indécis, ne devaient-ils pas s’attenare, d’un instant a 
autre, a voir éclater une rupture entre deux puissances, dont l'une, 
prépondérante de droit et de fait, n’avait qu’un seul coup a frapper 
pour obtenir justice, et la faire rendre a l’opprimé ; l'autre, faible 
et désorganisée, semblait entrainée par son aveuglement a une 
rte inévitable. Aussi plus la négociation se prolongeait, et plus 
a fermentation augmentait parmi les Grecs. Les probabilités 
étaient toutes pour une guerre, et la nation était résolue de la rendre 
décisive, en y coopérant de tous ses efforts. Moins de patience de 
Ja part du cabinet de Saint-Pétersbourg, eft sans contredit amené 
un accommodement définitif avec la Porte; et laffermissement de 
la bonne harmonie entre les deux empires efit dés lors ajourné les 
espérances de ma nation, ainsi que les projets et les préparatifs de 
ses chefs. Or il arriva précisément le contraire. La sagesse divine 
fit servir 4 ses desseins tous les ménagemens de la prudence hu- 
maine. Enfin le gouvernement turc lui-méme travailla de toutes 
ses forces a saper les fondemens de son pouvoir, a frayer les voies 
a Vinsurrection ; vérité importante, que l’on a méconnue jusqu'ici, 
et dont je vais, mon noble ami, vous fournir toutes les preuves. 
Ecoutez-moi avec attention. 

Le sultan Mahmoud, dés son avénement au tréne, se montra 
avide d’or et de pouvoir. Son favori, le trop fameux Halet-Effendi, 
fonda son systéme d’administration sur les passions dominantes de 
son maitre. Pour enrichir le pécule du tyran, il fallut rangonner 
et dépouiller tous les seigneurs turcs les plus marquans par leur 
crédit et par leurs richesses. C’était en méme temps le meilleur 
moyen d’écarter des rivaux, et de s’assurer 4 lui-méme une faveur 
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sans partage. Pour caresser le despotisme de Mahmoud, il fallait 
lentrainer dans un systéme d’hostilité perpétuelle a l’égard des 
rands feudataires de sa couronne: Halet y réussit parfaitement. 
gous prétexte de réduire des rebelles, il détermina le sultan a diriger 
toutes ses forces contre les Aians et les pachas les plus redoutés de 
l'Anatolie et de la Gréce. Or ces Aians étaient tous chefs de dy- 
nasties indigénes, puissamment enracinées dans les pays qu’ils pos- 
sédaient de longue main. Souvent indociles aux ordres de la Porte, 
ces tyrans subalternes étaient néanmoins les co fermes soutiens de 
sa tyrannique suprématie. Leurs intéréts, leurs relations locales, 
constituaient, pour ainsi dire, la derniére force de cohésion et de 
résistance d’un empire monstrueux. Toutes les fois que le sultan 
sapplaudissait d’avoir réduit un rebelle, il abattait sans s’en douter 
une des colonnes de son tréne ; son autorité nominale s’étendait en 
apparence, mais le pouvoir réel des osmanlis s’affaiblissait sans 
retour. Partout les nouveaux pachas renchérissaient sur les vexa- 
tions de leurs devanciers, qui connaissaient mieux qu’eux les res- 
sources du pays, et, pour ainsi dire, les limites naturelles de la 
tyrannie. Be pareils succés étaient autant de plaies incurables. 
Mahmoud en eut beaucoup, car un Dieu vengeur le poussait a sa 
ruine, par le sentier des victoires. Une foule de rebelles domptés 
de toutes parts, en Asie comme en Europe, enfla prodigieusement 
son orgueil. I] veut porter le dernier coup, celui qui devait le 
faire regner sans partage sur tant de régions désolées; il s’attaque 
a Ali-Pacha de Janina, le plus puissant de ses feudataires. Cette 
demiére faute décide irrévocablement la perte, et accomplit les 
sombres destinées de |’empire ottoman. Je vous invite a lire la vie 
de ce monstre sous forme humaine, dans |’admirable ouvrage de 
Pouqueville." Vous y verrez l’énorme puissance qu’Ali-Pacha 
s'était acquise, et qu’il avait su consolider par trente années de 
politique ustucieuse, de persévérance et de forfaits. 11 n’a man- 
qué a Ali-Pacha que le glaive a deux tranchans de la civilisation 
moderne, pour devenir un: Napoléon ou un Attila, La Gréce 
presque entiére était courbée sous sa verge de fer; il tenait les 
rénes du pouvoir d’une main ferme, exercée 4 commander ; il 
dominait spécialement sur les régions habitées par les peuplades les 
plus belliqueuses de la Turquie. Indifférent 4 toute religion, 
nayant de foi que dans les richesses et la puissance, Ali-Pacha 
laissait croire aux chrétiens indigénes qu'il terminerait sa carriére 
par une abjuration de lislamisme, et il achetait au poids de l’or 
ceux que cette espérance ne pouvait séduire. Si le sultan Mah- 
moud avait été mieux conseillé, il eft ménagé un tyran septuagé- 
naire, qu’il n’était pas sir de vaincre, mais dont Vhéritage lui 


* Voyage dans la Gréce, par M. Pouqueville, 5 vol in-8vo., Paris, 1820. 
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appartenait ; car les fils d’ Ali, héritiers de tous les vices de leur pére, 
ne possédaient aucune de ses qualités éminentes; la Porte les eit 
terrassés sans effort. 

Mais la haine personnelle de Halet pour Ali-Pacha, l’attrait 
irrésistible des trésors que l’on supposait a ce dernier, Vorgueil de 
tant de succés obtenus sur d'autres rebelles, tout concourut a en. 
trainer Mahmoud dans une entreprise - forga les Grecs de courir 
aux armes; et j’en appelle au ciel et a la terre: que restait-il a 
faire a la nation? Les tyrans étaient aux prises ; fallait-il attendre 
Pissue de la lutte dans une liche inaction? Quel qu’efit été le 
vainqueur, le sort réservé a la Gréce était également déplorable; 
car le sultan une fois débarrassé de son feudataire le plus dangereux, 
efit donné aux Grecs dix tyrans au lieu d’un, et l’oppression sous 
laquelle ils gémissaient efit été aggravée par le désordre et par 
Yanarchie. La victoire enfin se déclarait-elle pour Ali-Pacha? 
malheur, alors, malheur a ses esclaves ! la dynastie du monstre se 
fit consolidée pour longtemps, et nous n’aurions eu qu’a pleurer 
sur les destinées des générations futures. 

Telle futla cause directe, immédiate, quinécessita uri soulévement 
national. C’est la Porte ottomane elle-méme qui lui donna I’im- 
pulsion. Ce gouvernement barbare est |’artisan de ses propres dé- 
sastres, le premier moteur de la révolution grecque,' non seulement 
par son aveugle obstination a rejeter et A combattre, pendant cing 
ans, toutes les demandes de la Russie, mais aussi par l’impré- 
voyance avec laquelle il entrepritde renverser le dominateur de I’ Alba- 
nie et de la Giice continentale. Ce dernier parti hata de beaucoup 
le moment de insurrection. Elle efit éclaté immanquablement, 
par suite dela rupture entre Ali-Pacha et la Porte, quand bien 
mé€me linvasion du prince Ypsilanti, en Moldavie, n’efit pas eu lieu. 
La probabilité toujours imminente d’une guerre avec la Russie, 
exaltait et nourrissait depuis cing ans tous les projets de souléve- 
ment des Grecs. Dans cette disposition des esprits, Ali-Pacha 
arme contre le sultan, il appelle les chrétiens a son secours ; il offre 
Yapp&t de sa conversion a plusieurs évéques ; mais on se défie de 
ses promesses, et l’on se tient prét a tout événement. Ceux dont 
la raison était éclairée par les Iumiéres de la foi, répugnaient a 
croire que la Providence efit choisi un monstre exécrable pour deve- 
nir le libérateur d’une nation chrétienne, aprés en avoir été le 
bourreau. Cependant la foule s’émeut; quelques chefs de parti 
en profitent pour donner lessor a des espérances flottantes ; la 
Morée et la Créte, lasses d’une oppression pire que celle d’Ali, 


* Tl la rendit plus générale, en achevant d’indisposer les chefs de bandes 
armées que la Porte appela a son secours contre Ali. Aprés s’étre servi de 
leurs bras, elle leur retira les immunités dont ils avaient constamment joui 
sous le satrape.—{ Note de P Editeur.) 
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sagitent sourdement. Quelques hommes audacieux, se couvrant 
du prestige d'une hétairie, ou saciété toute nominale, font envisager 
Yappui de la Russie comme certain, Au méme instant, le prince 
Ypsilanti, oubliant ses devoirs positifs, et se flattant de soutenir 
cficacement l’insurrection devenue inévitable en Gréce, s’élance a 
tout hasard sur la Moldavie. Le bruit en retentit jusqu’aux extré, 
mités du Péloponnése. Les Turcs menacent darréter tous les 
notables de la péninsule: ceux-ci se hatent de les prévenir, et le 
coup est porté. Les Grecs et les Osmanlis se sont déclaré une 
ouverte, une guerre 4 mort. 

Parlez, mon noble ami, répondez-moi bientét ; les faits que 
j’énonce en toute vérité n’acquiérent-ils pas a vos yeux les caractéres 
de l’évidence ? en faut-il davantage pour convaincre tout observa- 
teurde bonne foi? J’ignore si d’autres causes éloigneés, problé- 
matiques, ont influé sur le changement dont la Gréce est le théAtre ; 
libre A chacun d’accumuler de vaines conjectures au gré de ses pré- 
ventions: quant aux faits, les viola dans leur enchainement réel, 
irrécusable. Ils suffisent pour expliquer la révolution si faussement 
jugée par l’esprit de parti. Que d’autres fassent honneur de cette 
grande métamorphose au comité directeur de Paris, a d’autres 
gociétés occultes, aux carbonari d’Italie ; de méme qu’on attribue 
dordinaire la mort subite de tous les hommes puissans, au fer ou 
aul poison ; je ne vois dans ces imputations arbitraires que des affir- 
mations sans preuve, qu’un langage artistement combiné par la 
jalousie politique, la passion et egoisme. Quiconque a été A méme 
d’observer les inquiétudes dévorantes de plusieurs cabinets, a la 
seule idée d’un semblable événement, et cela depuis prés d'un 
demi-siécle, celui-la, dis-je, ne sera pas surpris de voir les efforts 
prodigieux de l’esprit d’intrigue, tous dirigés contre une cause qui 
est celle de Dieu méme. Ajoutez a ces motifs la malheureuse 
coincidence de notre soulévement avec les troubles de |’Italie, et 
vous n’aurez plus lieu de vous étonner que la révolution grecque 
ait donné tant de prise 4 la calomnie. Les délits graves du prince 
¥psilanti, la teneur de ses proclamations, sa conduite dans les deux 
principautés, tout concourut a dénaturer une entreprise dont les 
causes étaient indépendantes du caprice ou de la perversité de cer- 
tains hommes. C’est ce que |’on s’obstine 4 méconnaitre; c'est ce 
que la sagesse divine nous dévoilera pleinement un jour. ; 

Cependant, me. direz-vous, qui sont les moteurs, les chefs 
immédiats de l’insurrection des Grecs ? comment justifier ’hétairie, 
ses coryphées et ses propagateurs? Vous le dirai-je, mon noble 
ami? les chefs de l’entreprise étaient des hommes décus par une 
fausse espérance, par une tradition fort ancienne : j’entends par la 
Pappui de la-Russie. Ils ne sont que les héritiers d'un systéme:de 
régénération nationale, créé par Catherine il. La mémoire des 
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peuples est autre que celle des individus ; sans elle, il n’y aurait 

int d’identité nationale. Les guerres de 1769, de 1786, de 1806, 
*érection de la république Septinsulaire, les corps de troupes dis. 
ciplinées que l’on licencia depuis, et qui inondérent le sol de la 
Gréce, toutes ces choses furent autant de préludes de la révolution 
que l'on déplore philanthropiquement aujourd’hui. Quant a I’hé. 
tairie, je ne saurais nier qu’elle comptait parmi ses membres 
sieurs.individus sans aveu, des hommes peu dignes de la confiance 
de leurs compatriotes. Mais la société elle-méme était devenue 
un mal nécessaire, par des raisons dont la justesse ne peut manquer 
de vous frapper. ies voici: tout devient mystére, ’honneur, la 

obité méme, sous une autorité telle que le gouvernement ture, 
Nos écoles, nos bibliothéques, nos entreprises littéraires et scienti- 
fiques, tout, jusqu’aux relations indispensables entre |’ Eglise mére 
et celle de Russie, devaient étre enveloppées d’un voile épais, afin 
d’échapper a l’animadversion de nos oppresseurs. Ainsi donc, une 
société secréte ne saurait tre jugée ou condamnée en Turquie, 
comme elle efit mérité de l’étre partout ailleurs. Comment ré. 
prouver le mystére dans un pays ov tout sentiment noble, toute 
institution nationale, ne subsiste qu’a l’ombre du mystére? c’est se 
jouer des expressions et s’obstiner a confondre des choses qui n’ont 
rien de commun entre elles que leur dénomination. 

Il y a plus; les guerres consécutives que je vous ai citées tout-a- 
Vheure, formérent parmi les Grecs une classe d’hommes expatriés, 
errans, délaissés par leur protecteur naturel, incapables de se plier 
une seconde fois au joug ottoman ; des hommes désespérés, en un 
mot, qui ne pouvaient se flatter de rallumer le foyer éteint de leurs 
péres,; qu’en excitant un embrasement général en Turquie. Leur 
dernier asile était la république Ionienne. Le traité de Tilsit la 
raya de la liste des Etats européens. Celui de Paris, 1815, la fit 
9s sous la domination de la Grande-Bretagne. Parga fut 
ivrée aux vengeances d’Ali-Pacha; il semblait alors que l’univers 
se fit conjuré pour disputer aux Grecs le dernier coin de terre oi 
ils respiraient encore en liberté. Mais l’heure avait sonné. L’indé- 

ce de la nation, proscrite et comprimée en tout lieu, fut 
_ déclarée au centre méme de la Gréce. L’hetairie, que je n’ai connue 
que par ses crimes et par ses fautes, n’eut pas le glorieux privilége 
de donner le signal du soulévement ; tous ses plans sur Constanti- 
nople échouérent. Dieu suscita notre oppresseur |ui-méme : et 
Mahmoud, en attaquant Ali-Pacha, donna le signal de l’insurrection 
nationale. Je suis intimement convaincu que |’expédition d’Y psi- 
lanti n’a fait qu’accélérer le développement de la révolution, qui efit 
éclaté sans elle ; mais alors l’entreprise efit marché plus lentement, 
peut-étre plus sfirement, et surtout elle aurait livré a la rage des 
Turcs moms de victimes. 
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Oui, mon noble ami, consultez tous les observateurs éclairés qui 
ont parcouru la Gréce, pendant les dix derniéres années : ils vous 
dirout que le génie malfaisant, mais vigoureux, d’Ali-Pacha conte- 
nait seul une population fatiguée de souffrir, d’espérer et de crain- 
dre ; ils vous diront que la mort ou la chute de ce tyran habile était a 
elle seule une révolution pour la Gréce continentale. Dieu ne le 
jugea pas digne d’en étre le moteur; mais en lui faisant subir la 

ine due a ses crimes, la providence voulut qu'il servit d’instru- 
ment passif a l’ceuvre de notre délivrance. Humilions-nous devant 
cette sagesse impénétrable qui fait tourner le mal au profit du bien. 
Ali-Pacha et sa fabuleuse conversion, |’hétairie et ses combinaisons 
téméraires n’existent plus que de nom ; mais l’ceuvre de miséricorde 
que Dieu prépare et dirige, s’accomplit irrésistiblement, parce 
qu'elle porte l’empreinte radieuse de sa volonté toute-puissante. 

Je crois avoir épuisé le sujet, et je me bornerai a ajouter aux 
preuves de faits une derniére induction, qui n’est pas sans impor- 
tance. Admettons pour un instant ce qui est entidrement faux, 
savoir, que la révolution grecque est l’ceuvre des sociétés révolu- 
tionnaires de France et d’Italie. Dans cette hypothése, comment 
se fait-il que la Gréce ne regorge point jusqu’ici d’hommes élevés 

a lagrande école des insurrections ? comment le peu d’étrangers qui 
s'y rendent sont-ils si mal appuyés, si froidement accueillis par leurs 
disciples? Ov sont les signes de recownaissance qui devraient les 
faire porter sur les bras? oX sont les trésors qu’ils apportent, les 
relations intimes qu’ils établissent entre la Gréce et |’ Europe ? tout 
au contraire, rien n’est prévu, concerté, organisé. La compassion 
s'émeut en Allemagne, en France ; mais elle tAtonne, et ne sait od 
adresser ses secours. Sur mille étrangers qui sont allés chercher 
fortune en Gréce, il n’y en a pas cinquante qui aient trouvé de 
emploi, et cela, 4 force de persévérance et de mérite personnel: 
En vérité, les fauteurs de notre soulévement, que l’on cherche a 
Paris, 2 Tubingue et 4 Naples, paraissent jouir d’un bien faible 
crédit auprés de leurs adeptes; et si cette influence existe, il faut 
avouer que des deux cétés |’on joue merveilleusement la surprise. 
Jamais le soleil n’a éclairé un ted chef-d’ceuvre de dissimulation. 
Adieu ; j’attendrai votre réponse A mes deux lettres. J’espére 
qu'elle m’encouragera a continuer une correspondance dont le sujet 
offre un si grand intérét, 


LETTRE VI. 
Be-see a Seece 


La vérité, mon digne ami, a guidé votre plume, parce que vous 
Vavez cherchée, méditée, approfondie, Puisse-t-elle réussir 4 con- 
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cilier tant d’opinions divergentes, comme elle a fixé la mienne, su; 
les vraies causes de la conservation et du réveil de la nation grecque! 
Peut-€tre avez-vous a lutter contre des préventions incurables, 
parce qu’elles se fondent sur des intéréts ; mais encore, vous four. 
nissez des matériaux précieux a histoire. Vous rendez, en outre, 
un service essentiel a notre siécle : car le plus triste symptéme de 
corruption est le régne absolu de l’erreur, lorsqu’elle n’est combattue 
que par d’autres erreurs non moins dangereuses, lorsque la vérité 
ne se rencontre nulle part. Ce n’est pas a dire pour cela qu'elle soit 
bannie des régions ov s’agite l’espéce humaine, mais elle réside dans 
un juste milieu également éloigné de tous les extrémes, et 
conséquent inaccessible aux passions du moment, Je le sbpaes, 
yous persuaderez un petit nombre d’esprits droits, vous déplairez a 
la majorité de vos lecteurs ; mais que cela ne vous décourage point, 
Vous avez déja éclairé et convaincu un homme qui ne sympathise 
guére avec les révolutions, qui hait les sociétés secrétes, et qui se 
fait gloire de n’appartenir qu’a 2 Eglise, a P Etat, etala Famille. Je 
vous crois parvenu au terme de votre intéressante apologie. I} me 
tarde maintenant de connaitre vos idées quant au développement 
ultérieur de la révolution grecque. Tracez-moi, de grace, le tableau 
succinct des exploits de vos compatriotes, des fautes et des crimes 
de leurs oppresseurs. Signalez les écueils que les Grecs ont évités, 
ceux qui les menacent encore ; suivez la politique du jour dans ses 

, comme dans ses écarts. Placez enfin votre ami a la 
loosen requise pour découvrir de 1a les perspectives brillantes d’un 
avenir consolateur. Je avec vous que la Gréce n’est qu’une 
porte étroite, par od le Sei se prépare a rentrer dans son an- 
tique patrimoine. L’ Asie et | Afrique m’apparaissent dans un loin- 
tain obscur: je vois des peuples entiers secouer le joug de la fausse 
religion et de la barbarie; ce que la civilisation et le commerce 
n'ont su faire, est une ceuvre évidemment réservée a la croix. Si 
Y Amérique a devancé le berceau de V’ancien monde, celui-ci, a 
son tour, n’est-il pas appelé a jouir de compensations plus amples? 
Ah! je n’oserai en douter un instant. La justice de Dieu ne 
trompe jamais. 


LETTRE VIII. 
Sicecs a Beoee 


VorTre derniére lettre contient autant d’idées que de mots. Je 
Vaurais désirée moins laconique; mais puisque vous vous obstinez 
a me céder la parole, il faut bien que je la reprenne, en saivant 
toutefois le plan que vous avez eu la honté de m’indiquer. Lorsque 
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je V'aurai exécuté tant bien que mal, la tache que je me suis imposée 


sera remphie. 


Ne yous attendez pas cependant a un récit exact des principaux 
événemens de Ja révolution grecque. Ce serait témérité et sottise 
que de l’entreprendre a une époque oi la série des faits nous est si 
imparfaitement connue. Un peintre habile se place a une grande 
hauteur pour — le tableau d’une bataille, de crainte que la 
fumée, la poussiére et les détonations, messagéres du carnage, ne 
lui fassent voir les objets sous un faux jour. Je me bornerai donc 
a caractériser les €vénemens dont naguére j’expliquais les causes, 
et je yous promets de me taire sur ce que j’ignore. 

Te prince Ypsilanti franchit le Pruth, le 23 février (7 mars) de 
Yannée 1821. Son escorte était aussi peu nombreuse que son en- 
treprise mal combinée; il entra a Jassi, plutét comme un batteur 
d’estrade, précédant une grande armée, que comme le chef supréme 
d'une grande insurrection. Ceci contribua a décevoir les habitans 
et 4 les enivrer de vaines espérances. Le prince Sutzo et ses mi- 
nistres, induits en erreur par des négociations préalables, regurent 
Ypsilanti 4 bras ouverts, Ses proclamations indigestes et ambigués 
eurent les succés brillans, mais éphéméres, du mensonge. Elles 
avaient pour but de cacher aux Moldaves et aux Valaques les vraies 
causes de l’invasion, qui n’était qu’un parti désespéré. En effet, le 
prince Ypsilanti méditait, depuis long-temps, la méme apparition 
subite sur le sol de la Gréce ; mais un de ses émissaires ayant été 
aété en Seryie, il craignit que tous ses.plans ne fussent découverts. 
La Valachie était déja en proie a une guerre intestine; envahir 
inopinément les deux principautés, était un moyen de donner le 
change aux Turcs sur les vraies intentions de la Russie. L’expé- 
dition fut décidée ; elle eut lieu: entreprise avec déloyauté, avec 
imprudence, elle fut conduite sans la moindre habileté. Le désaveu 
formel de Pempereur Alexandre atterra le prince Ypsilanti; et il 
alla se consumer a Tergovist, sans avoir signalé sa course rapide par 
le moindre fait d’armes honorable, Une foule de jeunes Grecs 
étaient accourus de toutes parts se ranger sous les drapeaux d’Y psi- 
lanti; presque tous périrent 4 Dragoschan, dignes d’un meilleur 
sort. Leur chef se constitua le suppliant de |’Autriche, et devint 
aussitét son prisonnier, Les autres chefs d’ Albanais, ou de milice 
indigéne, tels que Wladimiresco et Savva, périrent victimes de leur 
désunion. Georges Olympios seul, brave et vaillant capitaine, 
survécut au désastre général qu’il avait prévu et vainement essayé 
de prévenir. Avec une poignée de braves, il harcela et défit les 
Turcs en plusieurs rencontres, repassa de Valachie en Moldavie, 
toujours poursuivi par un ennemi supérieur en nombre, et termina 
glorieusement sa carriére dans le monastére de Cosia, dont les 
ruines ensevelirent sa dépouille criblée de blessures, sans pouvoir 
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effacer le noble souvenir de son nom.' Un autre détachement de 
troupes grecques, sous les ordres du prince Georges Cantacuzéne, 
envoyé au secours de la Moldavie, occupa Jassi un instant, l’évacua 
peu aprés, se replia sur le Pruth vis-a-vis de la quarantaine de Scou- 
léni, s’y retrancha dans une position désavantageuse : aprés six 
heures d’un combat opiniatre, l’artillerie des ‘T'urcs écrasa les Grecs, 
en les prenant en flanc et a revers. Cantacuzéne et plusieurs autres 
furent chercher un asile sur la rive opposée ; leurs subordonnés 
tinrent ferme: ils firent des prodiges de valeur, sous les yeux de 
plusieurs milliers de spectateurs groupés de |’autre cété du fleuve ; 
enfin ils succombérent avec gloire. Un petit corps de cavalerie qui 
venait se joindre 4 eux, arriva trop tard, fut dispersé et taillé en 
piéces. s Turcs restérent les maitres des deux principautés, et 
firent peser sur une population passive et désolée, tout le poids de 
leurs farouches ressentimens. Les cruautés et les exactions de toute 
espéce qui se sont commises depuis lors, dans ces malheureux pays, 
en contravention aux traités les plus solennels, pourraient fournir 
matiére a de bien tristes réflexions. Je passe a la Gréce. 

La nouvelle de’irruptiond’Y psilanti en Moldavie arriva prompte- 
ment 4 Constantinople, et de la en Morée. Les deux peuples y 
étaient déja en présence, car les troubles de |’Epire y agitaient 
puissamment les esprits. Les habitans de la péninsule se mettaient 
en défense sur la foi de quelques émissaires du prince Ypsilanti, et 
les beys du. pays méditaient, 4 leur tour, un acte de répression, 
Pour y réussir, ils eurent recours a la perfidie. Les plus considérés 
or eux, s’étant rassemblés a Tripolitza, adressérent une circu- 

ire a tous les évéques, et aux notables grecs (proésti), par laquelle 
ils les invitaient 4 se réunir dans le chef-lieu de la province, pour y 
délibérer sur les intéréts communs de la population, cruellement 
vexée, disaient-ils, et afin d’obtenir du sultan quelque soulagement 
4 tant de maux, lors de la nomination d’un nouveau pacha, Plu- 
sieurs évéques et. proésti donnérent aveuglément dans le piége : ils 
partirent sur-le-champ pour Tripolitza, et, 4 peine arrivés, furent 
jetés dans un cachot, Germain, archevéque de Patras, devina le 
stratagéme ; trop pénétrant pour méconnaitre les intentions des 
Turcs, il en avertit a temps ses confréres, et concerta avec eux les 
moyens de déjouer les sinistres projets de leurs oppresseurs. Néan- 
moins il fallait faire mine d’obéir. On se met en marche, I’arche- 
véque de Patras, ses suffragans, les notables du lieu, Turcs et Grecs; 
la caravane s’arréte a Calavrita, bourg éloigné de seize heures du 
gouffre qui devait les engloutir. C’était le lieu du rendez-vous 


* Cétait un homme d’un extérieur simple et modeste. Il avait fait ses 
premieres armes comme volontaire au service de Russie, I} prit part avec 
distinction & plusieurs assauts durantla derniére guerre de Turquie. 
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r les autres députés, Ici, Germanos feint d’étre malade: on 
s‘'arréte par égard pour lui; il profite du moment pour fabriquet 
une lettre qu’il se fait remettre le lendemain, en présence de toute 
la caravane, par un paysan censé venir de Tripolitza. II louvre : 
c’était un Turc, craignant Dieu et ami du prélat, qui le conjure de 
ne point se rendre a l’invitation des beys, parce qu'il est certain 

ue l’on en veut a sa vie et a celle de ses collégues. Germanos 
dilate en reproches amers, les autres Grecs se joignent a lui pour 
déclarer qu’ils n’iront pas plus avant; les Turcs sont atterrés, 
traitent la lettre de calomnie, et se hatent d’en donner avis a Tri- 
politza. Grande rumeur parmi les beys; ils s’accusent mutuelle- 
ment de trahison: la querelle s’échauffe, la discorde est au comble, 
et la caravane de Calavrita saisit ce moment pour se dissoudre ; 
chacun regagne ses foyers, décidé a prendre les armes. Cepen- 
dant la garnison de Patras, excitée par les bruits de guerre venus 
de Constantinople, se jette tout a coup sur les habitans paisibles ; 
ceux-ci, soutenus par une poignée de septinsulaires plus aguerris 
qu’eux, repoussent l’agression ; la ville est en flammes. Le consul 
de Russie est obligé de fuir, les Turcs sont battus et enfermés 
dans la citadelle; pris au dépourvu, ils songent a se rendre, lors- 
om Youssouf, pacha de Lépante, averti par l’agent d’une puissance 
ngére, accourt avec ses troupes, rentre a Patras, dégage la cita- 
delle. Les Grecs venus du dehors se retirent devant un ennemi 
supérieur ; et l'une des plus florissantes Echelles du Levant u’est 
déja plus qu’un monceau de ruines ! ° 
Telles sont les vraies causes et les particularités peu connues 
du premier soulévement des Péloponnésiens. ‘Tout ceci se pas~ 
sait au commencement d’avril ; et tandis que les primats du pays 
hésitaient encore a agir avec énergie, un bruit de mort, parti de 
Constantinople, retentit dans tous les coeurs. Le saint patriarche 
Grégoire n’est plus: on l’a arraché a l’autel, le jour de la 
Paques ; les évéques d’Ephése, de Nicomédie et d’Anchiale, l’ont 
suivi dans la prison, y ont été torturés avec lui, et ces quatre princes 
de I’Eglise ont subi a la méme heure le supplice le plus ignomi- 
nieux. Quelles victimes! combien d’autres les suivent au mar- 
tyre ! Quelle perspective affreuse pour toute la nation ! C’est alors 
que la lutte s’engage sur tous les points de la péninsule. La Créte 
imite son exemple ; Monembasia et Navarino, deux places fortes 
de la Morée, sont emportées, l'une par capitulation, l’autre par 
surprise. Les Laliottes, peuplade turque, fort redoutée par sa 
férocité et son courage, sont attaqués dans leurs repaires par un 
corps d’indigénes et d’loniens ; ils cédent aprés un combat opini- 
atre ; les débris de leurs forces se réfugient a Patras, Au mois 
de septembre, Tripolitza est prise d’assaut ; le centre du gouverne- 
ment tombe au pouvoir des opprimés. Le pillage de cette ville 
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devenu soldat, se livra aux fureurs de la vengeance ; car les ures 
s’étaient défaits des prisonniers qu’ils avaient attirés dans le piége, 
Les cruautés mouies dont Constantinople était le théAtre, exal- 
térent le ressentiment des Grecs; ils oubliérent un instant qu’ils 
étaient chrétiens, et redevinrent hommes naturels. Loin de vou- 
loir les excuser, je me borne a indiquer les causes d’une exaspé- 
ration funeste, que des philanthropes a gages nous ont si amére. 
ment reprochée. Leur indignation, leur pitié est légitime; mais 
qu ils sachent que la civilisation et la discipline militaire, dont on 
fait tant de bruit, ne préservent pas les nations de semblables écarts, 
Le sac de Magdebourg par Tilly, le ravage du Palatinat par Tu- 
renne, au dix-septiéme siécle ; les assauts d’Ismaél et du faubourg 
de Prague au dix-huitiéme; le massacre de Madrid au dix-neu- 
viéme, suffisent pour nous convaincre d’une vérité que méconnait 
notre orgueil. feu de l’insurrection eut bientét gagné |’ Acar- 
nanie, l’Etolie, la Béotie et l’Attique ; partout les ‘Turcs s’enfer- 
maient dans les places fortes: leur flotte sortit des Dardanelles, 
sire de porter aux Grees un coup mortel; mais elle rencontra 
partout les batteries ailées d'Hydra, Spezzia et Psara, qui la har- 
celérent dans tous les parages, et finirent par lui briler un vaisseay 
de ligne dans la rade de Mityléne. Ce furent les prémices de 
plus grands succés. Le gouvernement turc, mal servi dans ses 
projets de répression, poursuivait néanmoins, avec une fureur sans 
égale, le gours affreax de ses assassinats. I] concut le dessein 
Wabattre en Gréce toutes les tétes élevées au-dessus du vulgaire. 
Déja le ministre de Russie avait quitté Constantinople, aprés avoir 
déclaré aux Turcs, que s’ils ne changeaient de systéme, la Russie 
se verrait forcée d’accorder aux Grecs asile, protection et assis- 
tance." Cette menace ne réveilla pas la Porte de son enivrement; 
elle n’y répondit que par des insultes; elle alla jusqu’a revendiquer 
audacieusement les victimes échappées a sa rage ; et tandis que les 
puissances européennes négociaient avec elle, élite du clergé or- 
thodoxe, les principaux seigneurs du Phanal, ceux méme qui 
s’étaint dévoués aux intéréts de la Porte, enfin des populations en- 


* Noteremise par M. le baron de Strogonoff, ambassadeur de Russie, au Divan. 

“Tl ne resterait plus 4 l’Empereur qu’a déclarer dés 4 présent a la S. P. 
qu’elle se constitue en état d’hostilité ouverte contre le monde chrétien ; 
qu'elle légitime !a défense des Grecs, qui, dés lors, combattraient unique- 
ment pour se soustraire 4 une perte inévitable; et que, vu le caractére de 
cette lutte, la Russie se trouverait dans Ja stricte obligation de leur offrir 
asile, parce qu’ils seraient persécutés ; protection, parce qu’elle en aurait le 
droit ; assistance conjointement avec toute la Chrétiemté, parce qu’elle ne 
pourrait livrer ses fréres de religion 4 un aveugle fanatisme.” (Voyez Le 
Cabinets et les Peuples, par M. Bignon, page 418.) 
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tidres, telles que Cydonie et Cassandra, périssaient chaque od 
sous la hache du bourreau, ou sous le sabre des brigands, Dieu 
accorda aux Turcs, durant cette premiére campagne, deux saccés 
éclatans, qui achevérent de les aveugler, La défaite d’ Ali-Pacha 
renfermé dans le chAteau-fort de Janina, et celle d’Y psilauti, firent 
croire au sultan que le génie de son empire |’emportait encore une 
fois sur la cause des chrétiens, et faisait reculer devant lui la Russie 
et’Europe. L‘hiver se passa en préparatifs, Les Grecs, guidés 
par Alexandre Maurocordato, Demétrius Ypsilanti et Théodore 
Negris, proclamérent un gouvernement provisoire, dont les institu- 
tions fédératives avaient pour but de rallier progressivement autour 
d'un méme centre les diverses parties de la Gréce, et principale- 
ment la force maritime, qui devait en @tre le boulevard, Les 
Turcs, de leur c6té, préparérent une double expédition, destinée a 
écraser leurs ennemis. Lune se dirigea sur le golfe de Lépante, 
au commencement de février 1822, dans la vue de ravitailler Pa- 
tras, et d’opérer un débarquement en Morée; I’entreprise échoua 
complétement, mais ce n’était que |’avant-coureur d'un péril plus 
imminent. La grande flotte, commandée par un amiral célébre, 
le moins ignare des marins turcs, s’appréte a sortir de l Hellespont; 
lArchipel est saisi de terreur, le Péloponnése chancéle et craint 
d'étre attaqué de toutes parts; il ne faut pas moins qu’un miracle 
pour nous sauver: ila lieu. Les Samiens envahissent imprudem- 
ment l’opulente Chio, jusqu’alors docile a la Porte; la fureur du 
tyran x tng il oublie son plan de campagne, et n’aspire qu’d 
chatier des rebelles. Aussit6t la flotte turque débarque tous ses 
sicaires 4 Chio, triomphe sans résistance, fait main basse sur les 
habitans, sans distinction de sexe ni d’age ; une foule d’Asiatiques 
attirés par le butin se joignent aux troupes du capitan Pacha ; on 
brile, on saccage, on immole, on fait trafic de chair humaine ; six 
cents églises et chapelles sont profanées et démolies ; on entasse 
décombres sur décombres; les Echelles du Levant se peuplent 
desclaves. Sur cent mille chrétiens, vingt mille tout au plus 
échappent au carnage, a la servitude, a l’apostasie; et Chio, ainsi 
que nous l’atteste le Spectateur Oriental, et ce sont ses propres 
paroles, n’est plus-qu’un monument funebre ! ! ! 

Peuples chrétiens, l’avez-vous entendu? c’est un musulman civi- 
lisé qui vous l’annonce !- +++ 

Cependant la catastrophe de Chio sauva la Gréce continentale. 
Ce fut un sacrifice humain, accompli par les Turcs, un holocauste 
qui fut compté au reste de la nation, et qui anima pour nous la 
a et la miséricorde divine. L’Archipel connut le sort qui 
attendait. Le gouvernement provisoire eut le temps de se recon- 
naitre; Corinthe et Athénes tombérent au pouvoir des Grecs, et, 
durant ce long intervalle, le capitan Pacha demeura comme en- 
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chainé au théftre de ses crimes; il y attendit dans une inaction, 
dans une stupeur inexplicable, le moment fatal ed la vengeance de- 
vait le frapper. La flotte grecque l’observe et l’épie ; enfin les 
Psariotes saisissent l’instant favorable ; ils lancent deux brilots 
contre l’escadre ottomane, et les dirigent contre le bord du grand- 
amiral, et celui de son lieutenant. Le premier s’attache a sa proie, 
et bientét ce beau vaisseau de quatre-vingt-quatre canons saute en 
Yair avec deux mille hommes d’équipage ; le capitan Pacha vient 
expirer sur la céte qu'il a jonchée de tant de cadavres, et abreuvée 
de tant sang. 

Cependant le vainqueur d’Ali-Pacha, le redoutable Hourschid, 
sérasquier de Romélie, s’appréte a tenter une expédition contre le 
Péloponnése. Si elle efit coincidé avec l’apparition des deux es- 
cadres ottomanes, c’en efit été fait de la cause des Grecs ; mais on 
perdit beaucoup de temps a assiéger Ali-Pacha, a le réduire et a 
Vassassiner. Ce succés obteny, il fallait justifier l’emploi de ses 
trésors. Hourschid réunit a force d’argent une armée de trente- 
cing mille hommes. Cédant a des instigations étrangéres qui avaient 
= but d’anéantir les Grecs avant la réunion du congrés de 

érone, le pacha se hate d’attaquer les Grecs sur plusieurs points. 
Une partie de son armée passe le Sperchius, et pénétre en Béotie; 
autre franchit les Thermopyles, restées presque sans défense : le 
fameux Odyssée se replie sur l’Attique, et semble vouloir susciter 
des embarras au gouvernement central, dont il rejette l’autorité. 
Les Turcs s’emparent des défilés de l’isthme de Corinthe, sur- 
prennent la citadelle, se dirigent rapidement sur Argos et Nauplia, 
qui avait déja capitulé. Mais, en avancant, le torrent se déborde ; 
les Turcs se répandent dans les campagnes pour y chercher des 
subsistances, ils y trouvent la mort. Colocotroni, Pierre Mauromi- 
halis, Démétrius Ypsilanti, et Nikitas, surnommé I’ Invincible, ral- 
lient leurs forces dispersées, et partout font face 4 l’ennemi. II faut 
de grands exploits pour effacerde grandes fautes. Toutes les désuni- 
ons entre les chefs s’évanouissent ; on bat les Turcs en détail ; on 
leur enlévemunitions et bagages. Youssouf-Pacha, qui avait franchi 
le golfe de Lépante, est obligé de fuir; la garnison de Patras se 
retire derriére ses créneaux. Quinze a vingt mille Turcs périssent 
dans les combats, le reste se retranche autour de Corinthe, et 
Hourschid va cacher sa honte et sa détresse dans le fond de la 
Thessalie. Le mois d’aofit s’écoule a peine, _ le Péloponnése 
et tout le pays jusqu’aux Thermopyles sont déja sauvés. 

La crise avait été terrible ; c’était la troisiéme, depuis l’époque 
du premier soulévement, La chute d’Y psilanti, celle d’ Ali- Pacha, 
et invasion que je viens de décrire, menacérent la Gréce d'une 
perte inévitable. Aussi l’événement couvrit-il chaque fois d’une 
confusion indicible plus d’un oracle menteur. Cependant, il faut 
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l’avouer, de telles legons étaient nécessaires aux Grecs : leurs chefs 
avaient besoin d’apprendre a connaitre par le fait leur propre in- 
suffisance, la frivolité de leurs calculs, le danger de leurs discordes 
ticuliéres, et surtout la fidélité, et la sagesse infinie du ‘Tout- 
uissant. Je me réserve de vous montrer plus tard quel fut l’effet 
de ces revers et de ces succés inespérés, quant a la politique euro- 
péenne. j 

Souffrez que je me hate d’achever maintenant ma narration. La 
flotte turque, égyptienne et barbaresque (car elle réunissait tous les 
élémens ea ah du mahométisme) partit aprés coup pour la 
Morée ; elle croisa inutilement dans la mer Ionienne, jeta quelques 
renforts dans l’ile de Créte, et se dirigea tout 4 coup sur Nauplia, 
Le nouveau capitan Pacha, que I’on était allé chercher a Patras, 
essaya de pénétrer dans le golfe, afin de ravitailler le Gibraltar du 
Péloponnése ; mais la flotte grecque manceuvra si habilement 
qu’elle déjoua tous ses efforts, et reussit 4 intercepter les navires 
chargés de vivres que la garnison de Nauplia attendait. Aussitét 
lescadre ottomane, craignant de s’engager entre des bas-fonds et 
des briilots, prit le large. La saison avancée (on était au mois 
d’octobre), le mauvais état des Equipages et des agrés, l’invitaient a 
regagner le port; elle arrive en effet aux Dardanelles, jette l’ancre 
en vue de Ténédos, en attendant les ordres du sultan: ils tardent, 
et une nouvelle catastrophe se prépare. Les Grecs suiveut leur 
ennemi de loin; ala faveur d’un vent du midi, ils détachent trois 
brilots, les lancent contre la flotte turque, briilent le vaisseau ami- 
ral et une frégate, en font échouer trois surla céte, et s’emparent 
d’un navire de guerre de 36 canons. La terreur et le gros temps 
dispersent une partie de la flotte ottomane ; sur trente-cing bati- 
mens, dix-huit seulement rentrent aux Dardanelles. Les barques 
armées des Grecs restent maitresses de la mer, et les colosses flot- 
tans des Turcs fuient et se cachent a leur aspect. 

La campagne est finie a l’avantage du faible. La Gréce n’a 
sh seule perte sensible 4 déplorer: ce sont les Sulliotes. 

ressés par la disette de vivres, induits en erreur par de faux 
bruits sur les désastres de la Morée, ces braves, que leurs anciens 
exploits contre Ali avaient rendus célébres, désertent une seconde 
fois leurs rochers inaccessibles; ils capitulent avec Omer-Vrioni, 
successeur d’Ali, lui remettent Sulli, et se retirent au nombre de 
dix-huit cents dans les iles Loniennes. 

Les Albanais musulmans, encouragés par un tel succés, s’a- ° 
vancent vers Messo-Longhi, sous la conduite d’Omer-Vrioni. Le 
péril était extreme; car plusieurs capitaines, ou condotticri d’Al- 
banais chrétiens, intimidés par la chute de Sulli, venaient de faire 
leur paix séparée avec les Turcs. Mais le prince A. Maurocorda- 
to, président du pouvoir exécutif, soutenu par Marc Bozzaris et 
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une poignée de braves, tient téte A Omer Pacha; il le repouste 
avec grande perte, sauve Messo-Longhi, détache du parti des 
Turcs plusieurs capitaines, rallie autour de lui toutes les forces de 
l’Acarnanie et de l’Etolie, menace de tous cdtés nos fiers erihemis, 
et n’attend plus qu’un renfort de six mille Péloponnésiens, sous 
les ofdres du prince de Sparte, pour reprendre partout l’offénsive. 
Cependant la garnison de Nauplia, privée de tout espoir de se- 
cours, depuis gue le blocus est en vigueur, songe a capitiiler: on 
ne leur en donne plus le temps. Dans la nuit du SO novembre, 
jour consacré par V’Eglise a la mémoire de l’ap6tre saint André, 
patron du Péloponnése, quelques femmes turques sorties de la cita- 
delle, appelée Palamidi, sont prises par une garde avancée des as- 
siégeans ; on les interroge, et l’on s’assure que les Turcs, préposés 
a la garde du fort, sont descendus dans la ville basse.pour y déli- 
bérer avec le reste de la garnison. A l’instant méme, on plante 
les échelles ; Pimprenable Palamidi est escaladé ; les Grecs trans- 
portés de joie lui donnent le nom de fort Saint André. Le jour 
luit, et la garnison de Nauplia se voit prise au dépourvu : on traite 
avec elle 4 coups de canon, jusqu’a ce que les commissaires du 
ouvernement arrivent; ils tardent, et la ville est prise d’assaut, 
Bouse cents Turcs y périssent les armes ala main, le reste est 
épargné et transporté en Asie. Le boulevard du Péloponnése est 
désormais au pouvoir des chrétiens. 
Ici finit pour moi histoire bien constatée des €vénemens mili- 


taires de 1822: au-dela, tout est du ressort des gazettes. Un nar- 
rateur, ami de la vérité, doit se retirer pour laisser le champ libre 
a leurs défis, a leurs démentis perpétuels. 


LETTRE IX. 


Beecee a Secce 


Vous mraviez effrayé, mon digne ami, en me déclarant, dés le 
début de votre derniére lettre, que vous n’auriez pas la témérité 
@écrire Vhistoire des é€vénemens militaires en Gréce. La lecture 
de votre apergu m’a néanmoins beaucoup rassuré. J’y ai trouvé 
de quoi satisfaire ma curiosité sur mille choses qui m’étaient peu 
connues. J’ai surtout admiré la fidélité avec laquelle vous suivez 
la marche de la Providence dans cette guerre d’extermination et de 
régénération. Les trois phases ou €poques critiques que Vous 
signalez, méritent une attention particuliére, je dirai méme reli- 
gieuse. Le prince Ypsilanti et son armée ne sont plas; Ali- 

acha succombe, et ses trésors sont au pouvoir des Turcs; enfin 
la Morée est envahie, Corinthe ne fait pas la moindre résistatice ; 
le gouvernement provisoire des Grecs parait dissdus, les fameux 
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Sulliotes cédent aux Tures leur imprenable asile, réputé le dernier 
e de la liberté ; et néanmoins les Grecs Vemportent; tous 
Jes calculs de la prudence humaine demeurent déjoués et confon- 
dus; Ce n'est pas tout ; ces choses merveilleuses s’accomplissent 
sans qu’un seul homme supérieur se. soit encore élevé parmi les 
Grees, sans que la puissance d’un génie extraordinaire ait été ap+ 
lée A contrebalancer la prépondérance d’un vaste empire, et les 
combinaisons actives d’une politique presque universelle décidée a 
le soutenir a tout prix, J’estime le courage, la persévérance de 
tous ceux qui se dévouent au service de leur patrie menacée, mais 
je n’'admire que Dieu seul, Lui seul est grand, lui seul est visible 
dans les progrés surprenans des Grecs. Quel homme oserait s’at- 
tribuer la conduite d’une entreprise aussi merveilleuse ? 

Et que cela ne nous étome point. Notre siécle a déja été le 
témoin de plusieurs manifestations semblables de la majesté divine, 
devant qui toute grandeur humaine rentre dans le néant. La chute 
de Napoléon n’est l’ouvrage d’aucun homme ; il en sera de méme 
de la délivrance de la Gréce< car la portion du genre humaib, que 
nous appelons le monde civilis¢, apres avoir été chatiée, a besoin 
d’étre humiliée. L’orgueil, cet acte primitif de lése-majesté divine, 
ce vice superbe qui se nourrit de vertus, ce penchant destructeur 

ui, semblable au serpent, se roidit contre la main qui le frappe, 
Yorgueil, dis-je, est sans conttedit la maladie dominante de notre 
siécle ; ce qui le prouve, ce sont les moyens dont Dieu se sert pour 
humilier la présomption humaine et nous ramener a lui. Etudiez, 
je vous en conjure, les écarts monstrueux de !’orgueil dans la série 
d’attentats qui a signalé le cours de la révolution frangaise; passez 
de a, A Pépoque des réactions, au despotisme universel de Bona- 
parte, cet homme que Dieu forma d’une trempe plus dure qué 
célle de son espéce, afin qu’il pfit servir long-temps a frapper les 
fois et les peuplés avant que d’étre brisé comme un instrument 
inutile ; observez la médiocrité de ses adversaires, la facilité de ses 
tridmphes, et tout a coup le délire qui s’empare de cette téte 
supérieure, son invasion en Russie, les six semaines qu'il passe a 
Moscou occupé a se perdre, les fléaux qui le poursuivent et I’at- 
teignent dans sa fuite ; enfin, les années 1813, 1814 et 1815, ob le 
colosse de sa puissance s’écroule, se reléve, et disparait sous les 
coups redoublés de la vengeance céleste, armée, pour ainsi dire, 
de nos faiblesses et de nos erreurs! Napoléon est tombé, parce 
qu’une seule fois Dieu lui retira son or : cefuten 1812; et une 
seconde fois lui 6ta son courage: ce fut A Fontainebleau, en 1814, 
afin que le grand homme survécfit 4 sa propre grandeur. 

Voyez depuis ce moment les agitations sans nombre qui tour- 
mentent et divisent Europe au sein de la paix: ces peuples qui 
croient devenir plus libres qu’ils ne méritent de l’étre; ces rois qui 
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se flattent d’arréter de front limpétuosité du torrent, au lieu de 
Pépurer dans sa source, ou de diminuer par des écoulemens salu- 
taires la masse toujours croissante de ses eaux ; méditez enfin sur 
les écarts d’une politique erronée qui ne fait qu’attiser le feu de 
Vinsurrection sur le sol de la Gréce en croyant l’éteindre; et con- 
venez que Dieu seul est grand, que lui od est visible au sein des 
commotions qui nous environnent ; avouez que |’homme est bien 

tit, alors méme qu’il seconde machinalement les desseins de la 

rovidence ; jugez de ce qu'il est, de ce qu'il doit craindre lors- 
qu'il tente de leur résister. 

Je me suis laissé entrainer par mes réflexions, mais leur cours 
me raméne a shy de notre correspondance. Votre récit m’a 
fait penser: c'est le triomphe de Vécrivain. Veuillez maintenant 
reprendre la plume; et puisque vous approuvez le plan que je 
vous ai tracé dans ma derniére lettre, énoncez-moi vos idées sur 
la politique des cabinets de |’Europe, dans ses rapports avec les 
destinées de la Gréce: c’est le seul point de vue que vous ayiez 
omis jusqu’ici dans vos lettres; il est temps d’aborder la question, 
Nous ne pouvons que travailler a |’éclaircir, c’est 4 d'autres a la 
résoudre. Adieu. 


LETTRE X. 
Seoee a Beeee 


Mon noble ami, la religion chrétienne est le seul fondement solide 
du systéme politique de Europe. ‘Tous les accessoires de ce 
grand édifice, qui n’ont pas la rele pour base, sont bAtis sur le 


sable mouvant des intéréts. "équilibre lui-méme, envisagé 
comme principe vital de nos rapports politiques, suppose des col- 
lisions perpétuelles, jamais le repos ; car les forces matérielles des 
états peuvent se balancer, mais il n’en est pas de méme de leur 
force morale, qui ne peut jamais tre soumise au calcul. La sta- 
tistique moderne essaierait vainement de nous fournir le tableau com- 
paratif des talens, des occasions, et du génie ; |’équilibre politique 
n’est donc qu’un cri d’alarme, un mot de ralliement contre le plus 
fort. Pourquoi la paix de Westphalie a-t-elle eu des résultats si 
durables? c’est parce que ce fut une paix de religion, Pourquoi 
la révolution frangaise a-t-elle détruit ou confondu tous les rap- 
ports existans entre les états? pourquoi a-t-elle violé les maximes 
du droit des gens, les droits des neutres? pourquoi a-t-elle tout ef- 
facé, tout, jusqu’a l’urbanité de nos haines?... Comment se fait-il 
qu'elle a reintroduit les guerres d’extermination, et faillit replonger 
l'Europe dans la barbarie ? c’est que la révolution était antichré- 
tienne par son essence, Qui dit antichrétien, dit antisocial. Le 
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monde devenu chrétien chercherait vainement la civilisation hors de 
Yenceinte du christianisme ; de méme qu’un individu né chrétien 
ne sera jamais, de bonne foi, ni musulman, ni idolatre ; ou bien 
s'il pouvait devenir tel, son esprit serait stationnaire, et le raméne- 
rait insensiblement a la barbarie. Je me fonde sur ces vérités 
évidentes pour soutenir que l’empire ottoman ne fait point partie 
du systéme politique de I’ Europe, attendu que ce systéme, dés qu’il 
outrepasse les limites de la famille chrétienne, cesse d’exister. 

Aussi les traités de paix et d’amitié avec la Porte ne sont-ils que 
des treves. Ce gouvernement fanatique, docile a la voix du faux 
prophéte, se réserve constamment le droit, et se reconnait le de- 
voir de revenir sur toutes les clauses onéreuses qui lui ont été arra- 
chées par la force; il se flatte que le Bannat, la Hongrie, la Bu- 
chovine, la Nouvelle-Russie, et la Crimée, repasseront tét ou tard 
sous le joug du coran. Le sultan, en sa qualité de calife, de posses- 
seur de la Mecque, allie la tiare de imposture au sceptre de la 
tyrannie : il est chef d’une religion hostile et d'une souveraineté 
guerriére, destinées 4 conquérir l’univers. Zélateurs ardens du 
droit du plus fort, du fatalisme et de la volupté, les Turcs sont par 
cela méme les ennemis nés de notre religion, de nos lois, de nos 
meeurs, et de notre bien-étre. Ils méconnaissent notre droit des 
gens, protégent la piraterie, favorisent l’extension de la peste, s’ap- 
pliquent au commerce des esclaves, et, réduits depuis un demi- 
siécle 4 |’impuissance de nuire ouvertement, ils nous menacent sans 
cesse de tous les fléaux, bravent notre supériorité, et rejetent par 
instinct toute association a nos rapports politiques. Telle est lat- 
titude de empire ottoman a |’égard de |’Europe chrétienne. Ce 
west pas tout: le pouvoir supréme en Turquie u’est légitime que 
pour les musulmans; il est usurpateur et tyrannique a l’égard de 
onze millions de chrétiens qui peuplent et vivifient encore ses vastes 
possessions. Oppresseur aveugle et: incorrigible, le gouverne- 
ment turc, comme je l’ai démontré ailleurs, n’aspire qu’a éteindre 
la race de ses esclaves ; et il est si loin d’adopter les maximes fon- 
damentales du systéme auquel on prétend |’associer malgré lui, 
qu’on n’apercoit pas le moindre adoucissement dans ses institutions 
civiles et politiques, depuis quatre siécles qu’il dévore la plus belle 
partie de notre continent. 

L’Europe n’est donc tenue envers la Porte qu’aux seuls devoirs 
de justice et d’humanité chrétiennes, qui nous obligent indistincte- 
ment envers tous les hommes, sans excepter les anthropophages: 
au-dela, tout est erreur, chimére, et crime de lése-humanité, ‘Toute 
alliance avec la Turquie est monstrueuse, toute assimilation de la 
légitimité de la Porte a celle de nos souverains, une profanation 
des pion conservateurs sur lesquels repose notre édifice 
social, 
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Cependant, me direz-vous, que devaient faire les souverains de 
Europe réunis a Laybach, lorsque l’insurrection des Grecs éclata? 
Pouvaient-ils approuver ce mouvement révolutionnaire, lorsque 
tous leurs efforts étaient dirigés contre les troubles de 1’Italie? 
Econtez-moi: le congrés de Laybach n’était pas tenu de se pro. 
noncer sur un événement que la Porte a toujours soustrait depuis 
a influence de notre politique. L’empereur de Russie était seul 
obligé de rompre le silence; il devait condamner, comme il I’a 
fait, la coupable entreprise d’Y psilanti, afin de dissiper d’injurieux 
soupgons. Mais en désavouant un. chef de parti, infidéle a ses de- 
voirs, l’Empereur n’était nullement tenu de se prononcer sur le 
soulévement de la nation entiére, soulévement dont on ignorait les 
vraies causes, la tendance, et les résultats. C’était d’ailleurs parler 
un langage inintelligible 4 la Porte, que d’appliquer a V’entreprise 
des Grecs des principes qui ne sont pas les siens. Quant a la con 
nivence des révolutionnaires d’Europe avec les Grecs, risquait-on 
quelque chose a suspendre un arrét que la suite des événemens efit 
servi du moins a motiver? A partir de ce premier moment de sur- 
prise, les cruautés inouies de la Porte forcérent les puissances 
européennes d’intervenir dans la querelle. L’empereur d’ Autriche 
alla méme jusqu’a déclarer a la Porte, qu’il considérait le massacre 
du patriarche et des évéques comme si c’efit été un attentat commis 
sur la personne du premier pasteur de son Eglise. Ici la question 
se développe dans toute son étendue ; je vais la poser de la maniére 
suivante. 

fl n’y avait que deux maniéres d’envisager l’insurrection des 
Grecs ; d’aprés certains principes, vrais ou faux, n’importe ; ou bien, 
d’aprés les intéréts des principales puissances de |’Europe. 

Sont-ce les principes qu’on avait si fort A cceur? la Porte était- 
elle effectivement une souveraineté légitime, mais décomposée et 
préte a se dissoudre? un pouvoir qui ne résistait a la rébellion que 
par des mouvemens suicides et convulsifs? Eh bien! toutes les 
puissances alliées de la Russie auraient df lui déférer le soin de 
couper le mal dans sa racine. Elle serait intervenue 4 main armée; 
et son intervention franche et décisive efit fait cesser, d’une part, 
les atrocités de la Porte ; elle efit étouffé, de l'autre, tous les germes 
révolutionnaires sur le sol de la Gréce. En effet les protégés 
de Europe souveraine auraient di renoncer a l’appui des fauteurs 
de troubles ; et un pacte territorial entre la Turquie et les Grecs, 
écrit 4 la pointe de l’épée, aurait sauvé l’humanité souffrante et 
déjoué la révolution. J’ose répondre de la prompte efficacité du 
reméde. II efit été infaillible, parce que son application aurait été 
la suite d’un accord parfait entre les grandes puissances de l’ Europe. 
Mais si des intéréts divergens, des appréhensions funestes, des 
méfiances vagues, ont seuls déterminé la conduite des principaux 
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cabinets, dans une conjoncture aussi difficile; si l’on n’a eu pour 
but que d’empécher I’agrandissement moral et matériel dela Russie, 
motifs qu'une saine politique ne saurait entidrement désapprouver ; 
alors pourquoi reculer devant un probléme dont la solution n’est 

fajournée, tandis que cet ajournement pusillanime prépare a 
Europe de plus grands dangers? Je m’explique : l’entreprise des 
Grees doit réussir ou échouer. Si elle prospére, les heureux auront 
tét ou tard des amis, des protecteurs ; et dés lors, la désunion que 
lon aura voulu éviter, s’introduira sans faute entre les puissances de 
l'Europe. Si les Grecs sont vaincus et soumis, la décision de leur 
sort n’est également que différée; parce que la nation grecque 
renait, et que le pouvoir qui l’écrase tombe en ruines. Peut-on, 
dans cette triste hypothése, prévoir et déterminer le moment ot la 
seconde insurrection éclatera ? Ne pourrait-elle pas coincider avec 
le régne d’un souverain moins généreux, moins indifférent a la gloire 
des conquétes que ne l’est l’empereur Alexandre? En faisant des 
veux pour que ses successeurs soient aussi les héritiers de ses vertus 
éminentes, ne peut-on pas supposer, avec raison, qu’a une époque 
plus ou moins reculée, Vintimité de la Russie avec |’ Autriche et 
dautres puissances ne sera plus la méme? Alors, que pourrait-il 
arriver? une guerre d’envahissement conduite avec la rapidité de 
Véclair; le réveil subit de tout Orient, la prépondérance de la 
Russie devenue irrésistible. ‘Tous ces dangers on les efit conjurés, 
en abordant aujourd’hui la question avec franchise, avec énergie. 
Le cabinet de Saint-Pétersbourg, provoqué par les insultes de la 
Porte, autorisé 4 la chatier, par des motifs de droit, de religion, 
de dignité nationale, ce cabinet, ou pour mieux dire, l’empereur 
Alexandre, n’efit-il pas offert et accepté les conditions les plus 
favorables aux intéréts des alliés, dans la seule vue de délivrer ses 
correligionnaires d’un joug impur, |’Europe du fléau de la peste, les 
Musulmans eux-mémes d’une autorité insensée, dans le sublime 
espoir d’agrandir le régne de Jésus-Christ, et de rendre a la vraie 
foi tant de belles régions, qui furent autrefois son apanage? Les 
Grecs auraient obtenu le bienfait de l’indépendance ; le gouverne- 
ment turc eft été seul expulsé de Europe, qui le repousse de son 
sein. L’Angleterre, la France, !’Autriche, et la Russie, eussent 
concilié leurs intéréts respectifs, sans préjudice de notre intégrité 
nationale ; le reste de l’Europe efit recueilli de ce changement 
salutaire tous les avantages d’un commerce paisible ; |’ Asie- Mineure 
et ’ Egypte auraient absorbé la surabondance d’activité qui agite les 
uations européennes ; les Barbaresques n’auraient pas tardé a se 
ressentir de la chute de leur suzeraine, et le principal aliment de 
discorde entre les puissances chrétiennes se serait transformé 
en principe d’ynion et de prospérité commune. Oui, jose 
laffirmer, voila ce que commandait l’intérét général, l’intérét bien 
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entendu de la société ; voila les grands résultats qu’une politique 
tortueuse a fait évanouir presque sans retour. 

Mais il y aurait eu, me direz-vous, de grandes difficultés 4 
s’entendre sur un aussi vaste partage et sur la formation d’un état 
grec indépendant. Beaucoup moins que vous ne pensez, mon noble 
ami, grace a |’élévation de sentimens qui distingue |’empereur 
Alexandre, grace a l’amitié qui unit entre eux les principaux souve- 
rains de ’Europe. L’Angleterre elle-méme, sous l’influence d'un 
ministére éclairé, n’efit pas tardé a reconnaitre la nécessité d’uy 
arrangement éventuel avec ses alliés ; parce qu’alors le probléme 

u’offre la Turquie n’efit pas été imprudemment confondu avec 
prea questions politiques, sur lesquellesle cabinet de Saint-James 
s’est déja prononcé isolément, depuis le congrés de Laybach. En 
persistant a généraliser, comme on vient de le faire 4 Vérone, l'on 
ne fait que multiplier les germes de division entre les grands états, 
Un avenir prochain justitiera peut-étre cette assertion affligeante, 

Quoi qu’il en soit, je consens a écarter toute espéce de présage ; 
je me borne a raisonner sur le présent. Répondez-moi en consci- 
ence: avez-vous quelque chose a opposer a mon humble dilemme? 
Peut-on agir autrement que par principe ou par intérét ? Eh bien! 
je soutiendrai " le seul moyen de détruire la contagion révolu- 
tionnaire, que l’on suppose avoir infecté la Gréce, était |’interven- 
tion militaire, préalablement concertée, d’une puissance légitime du 
premier ordre dans les troubles de l’Orient. C’efit été pratiquer et 
faire triompher des maximes que |’on se borne a redire ; c’efit éé 
le moyen de concilier la justice et la pitié, les sentimens et les de- 
voirs. Enfin ne voulait-on consulter que les intéréts, et les empé- 
cher de se combattre ; alors, au lieu d’attendre les événemens qui 
nous entrainent et nous entrechoquent aujourd’hui, au lieu d’ajourner 
la difficulté, et d’abandonner au plus clairvoyant tous les avantages 
d’une protection exclusive, il efit été prudent de délier d’un commun 
accord ce neeud que le glaive va trancher, au préjudice de notre 
union politique. Jamais plus belle occasion de servir la cause de 
Dieu, en conciliant tous les intéréts humains, ne s’est présentée aux 
puissances chrétiennes ; elles l’ont repoussée il semble que 
la bonne foi et le courage d’esprit n’aient pas présidé a leurs conseils. 
C’en est fait; le moment propice ne reviendra plus. Dieu agit 
pendant que nous délibérons; le souffle de son esprit tout-puissant 
amoncéle les orages sur nos tétes; ceux que le monde dédaigne 
sont appelés a accomplir les décrets immuables de la Providence ; 
et lorsque sa volonté aura vaincu tous les obstacles que "homme 
croit lui opposer, le soleil de vérité luira tout 4 coup au milieu des 
ténébres, et nous apercevrons, mais trop tard, que nous sommes les 
artisans de nos propres malheurs. 

Je dis ce que je pense, avec une affliction sincére. Incapable 
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de déguiser mon opinion, j’ai examiné la politique du jour, sans me 
perdre dans un dédale de conjectures et de récriminations inutiles, 
Si je me suis trompé, c’est de bonne foi ; si mes raisonnemens sont 
faux, je crois du moins avoir énoncé clairement mon erreur, Le 
ptobllene politique que vous avez désiré voir éclairci, me parait 
réduit a sa plus simple expression, Je ne sais, mon noble ami, si 
yous serez satisfait de ma maniére d’analyser les subtilités diploma- 
tiques; mais je suis sir que vous apprécierez la respectueuse 
franchise dont je me suis fait une loi, en parlant des actes de l’auto- 
rité. Je hais he adulateurs des peuples autant que les adulateurs 
des rois. Ces deux factions, également dangereuses, n’ont jamais 
exercé d’empire sur ma pensée, qui ne reconnait d’autre joug que 
la religion et le devoir. 


LETTRE Xl. 
Beeee a Secee 


La politique des principaux cabinets de l'Europe aurait donc 
marché dans un sens opposé au but qu’elle se flattait d’atteindre. 
Pouvez-vous, mon digne ami, en dire autant de l’Angleterre? La 
mort tragique du marquis de Londonderry a-t-elle été la seule cause 
du changement que l'on apercoit dans la conduite du ministére 
britannique, a l’égard des Grecs? ou bien ce gouvernement, plus 
clairvoyant que ses alliés, a-t-il cessé de vouloir Pimpossible, dés 
linstant ot il s’est convaincu que la nation grecque devait tét ou 
tard l’emporter sur ses tyrans? voila de ces doutes que l’avenir seul 
éclaircira. Bornons-nous a rendre hommage a la prudente équité 
que montre aujourd’hui le cabinet de Saint-James. I respecte le 
blocus déclaré par les Grecs, force par 1a les autres puissances 
maritimes a suivre son exemple ; et sa neutralité est d’autant plus 
irréprochable, que les Turcs n’ont jamais accepté |’intervention des 
puissances européennes dans les différends entre eux et les Grecs. 

Quant a la Porte ottomane, il faut avouer que son impuissance 
seule fait tout le ridicule de sa politique extérieure. Reportez-la 
un moment aux temps prospéres de Soliman II, et son insolence 
sera de la dignité, son aveugle obstination de l’énergie, son langage 
sec et présomptueux nous paraitrait héroique. C’est bien de ce 
gouvernement que l’on peut dire, qu’en vieillissant il n’a rien appris 
m rien oublié. Ses pompes, ses cruautés, ses maximes hostiles 
envers les chrétiens, sont demeurées invariables ; mais sa force s’est 
évanouie: c’est le cadavre d’un monstre qui menace encore, 
lorsqu’il a cessé de vivre. Inutiles efforts d’une politique égoiste 
ou pusillanime, vous ne réussirez point a le ranimer! Qu’on le 
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soutienne ou qu’on le frappe, il suffit de toucher ce corps putréfié, 
pour le réduire en poudre. D ailleurs se peut-il que l’on tarde 
encore a reconnaitre la cause de Dieu dans celle de la Gréce, a ly 
résistance qu'elle éprouve? Ah! si c’était une simple combinaisoy 
de l’esprit 7 siécle, vous verriez l’entreprise que nous combattons, 
marcher au but a pas de géans, et ne produire que des résultats 
éphéméres; et ce sont de bons souverains qui accueillent une 
erreur aussi funeste, et se roidissent contre l’ceuvre de Dieu! Leu 
derniére circulaire émanée de Vérone, celle que I’ Angleterre et |, 
France n’ont point signée, ne nous permet plus de conserver sur ce 
point le moindre doute consolateur. ‘Tout ce qui porte les couleurs 
du systéme représentatif, s’isole plus ou moins de toute participa. 
tion 4 un arrét peu équitable; et qu’en résulte-t-il? une grande 
scission politique, au lieu de l’union que l’on veut maintenir ; une 
effrayante confusion d’idées et de principes; car il est évident que 
P Angleterre, puissance prépondérante, en refusant d’accéder 4 la 
déclaration de Vérone, est censée désapprouver également tout ce 
qu'elle contient de relatif 4 l’Espagne et al’Italie. Nul ne peut 
discerner le vrai et le faux ; les mésentendus entrainent d’ordinaire 
les mésintelligences ; l’on hate a tout prix ce que l’on veut éviter, 
Mais tréve de réflexions affligeantes, Je vous ai, mon digne ami, 
des obligations essentielles ; mettez-y le comble, en épuisant le sujet 
de notre correspondance par quelques considérations sur la Gréce 
et sur son avenir. 


LETTRE XIl. 
Socee a Be-see 


Jz ne posséde pas le don de prophétie ; et sans cette lumiére 
surnaturelle, comment essaierais-je de soulever le voile qui couvre 
Yavenir? Souffrez donc, mon noble ami, que je me borne a de 
simples conjectures, ou pour mieux dire, a des voeux fervens pour 
la félicité de ma patrie renaissante, 4 quelques conseils que j’oserai 
adresser 4 mes compatriotes. L’Europe trouvera dans l’expression 
de mes craintes et de mes espérances une nouvelle garantie de la 

reté des principes que professent les Grecs, et de la modestie de 
désirs. 

‘* Le premier devoir d’une nation est de ne point se dénaturer, et 
de rester elle-méme,” a dit un écrivain grec. ‘ Le second est de 
marcher de front avec le genre humain.” [1 semble que la divine 
providence se soit plu a nous faciliter |’accomplissement de ce 


1 Considérations sur ]’Eglise orthodoxe. 1 vol. in-8vo., Weimar, 1816. 
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remier devoir. En effet, si notre affranchissement avait été 
Youvrage d'une puissance européenne, il nous efit été plus difficile, 
t-étre méme impossible, de rester Grecs et de conserver notre 
earactére national. Les sacrifices pénibles, les efforts prodigieux 
qu’exige la conquéte de notre indépendance raniment et fortifient 
parmi nous ce sentiment de dignité, sans lequel il n’y a point d’unité, 
ni de puissance nationale. Mais, ala veille de nous associer a la 
rande famille des peuples européens, nous avons un second écueil 
éviter ; il réside dans l’'accomplissement de notre second devoir- 
Appelés a profiter des bienfaits de la civilisation chrétienne, a 
cultiver de nouveau les lettres, les sciences et les arts, qu’ont chéris 
et fait feurir nos ancétres, en un mot, a marcher de front avec nos 
contemporains, quelle masse effrayante d’erreurs n’avons-nous pas 
4 écarter, autant que possible, de notre territoire! Quelle dette 
énorme de reconnaissance n’avons-nous pas contractée envers notre 
régénérateur supréme! Quels nouveaux droits ce Dieu propice a 
nos miséres n’a-t-il pas acquis a notre inviolable fidélité ! 

Considérons les élémens constitutifs de toute société humaine, 
afin de mieux déterminer le systéme que les Grecs ont a suivre, 
pour concilier et accomplir le double devoir qui est imposé a la 
nation, non seulement durant le cours de la lutte qui doit assurer 
son indépendance, mais aussi lorsqu’elle sera parvenue a |’état de 
stabilité et de paix. 

Toute société, quelle que soit la forme de son gouvernement, se 
compose de trois élémens primordiaux: [ Eglise, ? Etat, et la 
Famille. Ce sont leurs rapports mutuels qu'il est essentiel de 
maintenir et de perfectionner sans les dénaturer ni les confondre. 

L’Eglise, dépositaire de la croyance publique, nous a tenu lieu, 
pendant quatre siécles, de toute institution sociale. Elle s'est 
wterposée entre nous et nos tyrans: c’est a elle seule que nous 
sommes redevables de notre conservation. Que cette vérité demeure 
seme a la mémoire des Grecs, soit qu’ils combattent pour leur 
iberté, soit qu’ils reposent sur les lauriers de la victoire. La légis- 
lation n’est que la physionomie des peuples ; la religion est leut 
pensée, le principe conservateur de leur existence: la nétre en est 
une preuve. Nous serions donc insensés et criminels, si nous 
voulions adopter sur ce point les doctrines favorites de notre siécle, 
si nous osions ravaler |’ glise jusqu’a en faire un département dans 
le systéme de notre administration nationale. 

C’est l’état qui est dans I’ Eglise, et non |’Eglise dans état. Le 
pouvoir spirituel ne doit point empiéter, il est vrai, sur le pouvoir 
temporel ; mais que celui-ci se garde bien a son tour d’usurper des 
attributions qui lui sont étrangéres. Une telle injustice est bientdt 
vengée: car dés que lautorité de l’Eglise est méconnue et asservie, 
Vordre social redevient un état de guerre et d’agitation perpétuelle. 
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La raison en est évidente. La religion est le seul pouvoir média- 
teur entre ceux qui gouvernent et ceux qui obéissent. .On est alors 
@ trois dans l’ordre social, et par conséquent il peut y avoir assimi- 
lation et harmonie. Ecartez l’élément médiateur, faites-en une 
simple abstraction, vague et stérile, que Pon appelle de nos jours, 
sentiment religieux, aussit6t un dualisme funeste s’introduit dans 
Pédifice politique ; c’est 4 qui l’emportera, du pouvoir ou de l’obéis- 
sance : chacun prétend étre Oromaze ; et, dans le fait, c’est toujours 
Arimanes, ou le génie du mal qui prévaut et dévore la société. Je 
le répéte, nous risquerions d’expier plus durement que tout autre 
peuple, une erreur contre laquelle les fastes lugubres de notre 
histoire doivent nous avoir prémunis. 

Que le gouvernement laisse a I’ Eglise le soin de réformer les abus 
de discipline qui peuvent s’étre introduits dans son sein, durant une 
longue captivité ; qu’il se borne a y coopérer de tout son pouvoir, 
et continue a professer la méme réserve respectueuse, quant aux 
actes arrachés par la violence au patriarche et au synode revétu, en 
matiére religieuse, de la supréme autorité. Loin de convoiter les 
biens des couvens et du clergé en général, que le gouvernement 
sache qu’il ne peut réclamer que ce qui lui appartient, je veux dire : 
Padministration de la justice, déférée aux évéques jusqu’a des temps 
plus heureux. Alors méme il faudrait, en les libérant de ce fardeau, 
leur conserver une jurisdiction de conscience, et les constituer juges- 
arbitres de tous les différends que les chrétiens voudraient soumet- 
tre 4 leur décision. I] est également essentiel que le clergé, comme 
premier corps de l’état, et comme propriétaire, soit admis a la re- 
présentation nationale ; c’est un droit social dont on ne saurait lui 
interdire l’exercice. II n’en est pas de méme des fonctions exécu- 
tives qui ne peuvent que dénaturer son ministére pastoral, Le 
prétre du Trés-Haut ne peut étre légalement ni juge, ni guerrier, 
ni administrateur ; parce qu'il est plus que tout cela, et parce que 
son exemple autoriserait réciproquement les autres vocations 
sociales a usurper le sacerdoce ; mais il peut représenter ses conci- 
toyens, parce qu'il est citoyen comme eux ; parce que toute assem- 
blée fédérale ou représentative doit compter parmi ses membres 
des hommes appelés a défendre, avec connaissance de cause, les 
droits de la religion et de ’humanité souffrante ; des hommes dont 
le mandat soit sur ce point irrévocable, 

Les deux points de cohésion intime entre |’état et ’Eglise, sont 
le culte public et I’éducation. Quant au premier point, il doit étre 
réglé de maniére a ce que les maximes d’une sage tolérance soient 
mises en vigueur a l’égard des autres cultes chrétiens. Cependant, 
cette tolérance ne doit point dégénérer en indifférence : la religion 
de l’état, son culte et ses ministres, doivent jouir d’une prééminence 
marquée et bien déterminée par la Joi; non par orgueil, mais pour 
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Vintérét bien entendu de la société, qui doit professér collectivement 
une croyance positive, de méme qu’elle a une constitution, des lois, 
des usages, et une langue a elle. Pour ce qui concerne l'éducation 
nationale, source de félicité ou de malheurs, selon qu’elle est bien 
ou mal dirigée, la Gréce a trois maximes fondamentales a observer 
a cet égard. L’éducation sera religieuse, nationale, et adaptée, dés 
le principe, aux premiers besoins d’un peuple qui sort de la tombe, 
sans rechercher le luxe de la science, qui est le fruit tardif d’une 
civilisation avancée. Pour parvenir a la rendre religieuse, et a en 
écarter tout germe d’impiété, que l'éducation du clergé soit le 
premier objet de notre sollicitude, et que l’enseignement élémentaire 
parmi le peuple lui soit confié. C’est ainsi que l’on éclaire, et que 
lon éléve les nations ; toute autre méthode d’instruction publique est 
dangereuse et superficielle, Gardons-nous ensuite d’ériger d’un trait 
de plume l’édifice pompeux de J’instruction nationale, d’aprés des 
modéles étrangers. [1 nous faut de bons prétres, des maitres d’école, 
des guerriers, des navigateurs et quelques hommes de loi. Satisfaire 
ces premiers besoins de la société naissante, c’est éviter l’écueil de 
lérudition encyclopédique, l’étalage de la science, et tous les fas- 
tueux écarts de la philosophie moderne. L’esprit des Grees, rendu 
a sa tendance naturelle, ne s’y livrera déja qu’avec trop d’ardeur. 
Il nous faut autant de branches d’enseignement qu’il y a de vocations 
sociales, indispensables 4 notre régénération ; le reste est de trop. 
Que ceux qui gouvernent la nation se persuadent qu'une masse 
énorme d’idées vagues, venant a inonder tout a coup le sol de la 
Gréce et les esprits de ses habitans, nous perdrons immanquable- 
ment notre caractére national, notre intégrité religieuse, notre 
indépendance intellectuelle, l’originalité de notre langue, et )’éner- 
gique simplicité de nos moeurs. A quoi nous servirait alors l’indé- 
pendance politique, qui n’est qu'une chimére sans les conditions 
essentielles que je viens de citer? 

L’état se constituera par degrés de la maniére la plus conforme 
4 la position géographique du pays, et au caractére des Grecs, 
pourvu que, dés a présent, l’autorité provisoire qui nous guide 
s'attache a ne jamais perdre de vue les principes indiqués ci-dessus. 
Les formes de gouvernement s’adapteront d’elles-mémes a l’esprit 
bien dirigé de la nation grecque. Quelles seront ces formes ? c’est ve 
que l’avenir décidera. Je me bornerai 4 observer que Il’ordre 
monarchique est sans contredit le plus propre 4 donner de la 
consistance 4 une société naissante. Mais ce souverain, capable 
de présider 4 nos destinées, qui-nous le montrera? sera-ce un 
prince étranger? nous devrons alors nous associer aux combi- 
naisons politiques d’une puissance étrangére, et compter parmi les 
autres beaucoup d’ennemis. Serait-ce un de nos compatriotes? il 
lui faut un génie supérieur, et ce sceau de la puissance, que Dieu 
seul peut donner ; car un homme médiocre ne peut jamais devenir 
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le chef d’une dynastie durable. Il faut que sa supériorité personnelle 
compense |’infériorité de son origine, et surtout l’affaiblissement du 
pouvoir, qui est une suite naturelle de toute élection. Jusqu’a ce 
qwil plaise au Seigneur de résoudre une difficulté insurmontable 
pour homme, contentons-nous de mettre en vigueur le régime 
fédératif qui nous gouverne présentement, et qui a tant d’affinité avec 
le caractére des Grecs, leur position et leurs moeurs. Cette forme 
de gouvernement est aujor d’hui Ja seule qui nous convienne, parce 
qu'elle excite moins d’appréhensions au dehors, et n’usurpe point 
les droits de Dieu sur nous. En effet la Gréce a été pendant 
plusieurs siécles, et sera encore long-temps une merveilleuse théo- 
cratie. C’est Israel sortant de la captivité d’ Egypte, parcourant un 
désert peuplé d’ennemis, et od Dieu seul le guide. Nous devons 
nous constituer et nous administrer nous-mémes; mais c’est le 
Seigneur qui nous gouverne. I] est dans nos camps ; il préside a 
nos conseils; il soutient nos fréles esquifs ; il veille sur nos rem- 
parts. C’est lui qui confond nos fiers ennemis, qui arme de leurs 
dépouilles nos bras fagonnés aux corvées de la servitude. C’est sa 
volonté qui rend les puissances de la terre immobiles. C’est son 
esprit qui subjugue nos dissensions éphéméres, et qui médite de 
briser le sceptre des musulmans afin de déchirer plus promptement 
le bandeau qui leur dérobe la lumiére de sa loi. Nos armes teintes 
du sang d’une race indocile, frayent une large route a de plus 
paisibles conquétes ; car toutes les religions fausses s’appuient sur 
un pouvoir temporel: elles succombent lorsque leur base est 
détruite. Brisez le piédestal de la statue, le faux dieu est renversé. 

Pénétrés de ces vérités consolantes, que les chefs de P Etat se 
souviennent encore que le rayon viyifiant qui nous illumine aujour- 
@hui, parti du haut de lautel, s’est conservé long-temps comme 
Yaube d’un beau jour dans le sanctuaire des familles. L’Etat se 
place maintenant entre la Famille et’ Eglise, qui ont subsisté sans 
lui: que ce soit pour les unir et non pour les s¢parer. Les bonnes 
meeurs sont “l’unique source des bonnes lois; que |l’autorité 
paternelle, la sainteté du mariage fassent l'objet des plus vives 
solicitudes du gouvernement: qu’il médite d’avance sur les moyens 
@arréter les progrés du luxe. Un peuple commergant a besoin 
de lois somptuaires ; mais elles n’auront de force qu’autant que 
PEglise les soutiendra par la doctrine des meeurs, par l’observance 
scrupuleuse de ses propres disciplines et de ses lois. 

Ne redoutons pas la diversité des usages, qui caractérise et 
semble diviser entre eux les moindres cantons de la Gréce. Le 
Créateur I’a voulu ainsi, puisqu’il a empreint notre sol natal de 
tant de lignes de démarcation ineffacables. Nous ne serons jamais 
parfaitement homogénes ; mais la religion, l’esprit national, la cohé- 
sion des intéréts respectifs, 'unité de langue, forment et cimentent 
des liens plus durables que l’uniformité, qui n’est point l’apanage 
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des corps pleins de vie. Incapable de nuire, mais vigilante et*préte 
4 repousser toute espéce d’agression, que notre fédération, amie de 
tous les peuples chrétiens, constamment neutre, hormis pour la 
cause de Dieu seul, s’avance avec courage vers le but que la Pro- 
vidence lui montre de loin, a travers les dangers les plus imminens. 
Nous ne périrons point; il faut vivre et vaincre; le passé nous 
répond de l’avenir, et notre foi est le gage de notre salut. 

La lutte terrible que nous avons a soutenir peut durer long-temps : 
le jeune homme qui lui survivra ne reposera peut-étre sur le chevet 
de ses péres qu’une téte blanchie dans les combats. Mais un tel 
avenir peut-il nous intimider? Nous nous souviendrons toujours 
du veeu solennel que nous avons prononcé, a la face de la chrétienté, 
le 29 aofit 1821;" nous avons fait voeu de vivre et de mourir 
chrétien set libres par la seule 2 force de notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ ; 
il nous a entendus, et sa miséricorde a béni notre résolution, Qui 
s’y opposerait? Le Seigneur, d qui toute puissance a été donnée, 
est au milieu de nous; il exauce et accomplit notre priére ; il pré- 
pare des compensations abondantes aux générations qui doivent 
naitre ; nous transmettrons ses ineffables bienfaits, avec notre re- 
connaissance, 4 une postérité reculée, Puissent nos descendans, 
plus heureux que leurs péres, obtenir le prix de notre sang et de nos 
larmes! puissent-ils rester éternellement fidéles au Dieu dont la 
miséricorde passe d’Age en Age a celui dont le souffle est notre vie, 
et dont le bras nous a sauvés! Adieu. 


* Déclaration officielle du gouvernement provisoire de la Gréce, aux 
monarques réunis en congrés & Vérone ; acte daté d’Argos, le 29 aofit 1822 
(vieux style), et signé par les membres du pouvoir exécutif. 
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KANTESIAN 
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By THOMAS WIRGMAN, 
AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLES 
KANT, LOGIC, METAPHYSICS, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOSOPHY, 


IN THE ENCYCLOPZDIA LONDINENSIS, 








The reader who is desirous of further information on this subject, 


is referred to the articles Kant, Logic, Metapnysics, Morat 


Pattosorny, and Puriosorny, in the Encyclopedia Londinensis. 


The above articles are to be obtained separately at the Encyclope- 
dia Office, No. 17, Ave-Maria-lane, or of any Bookseller, at the fol- 
lowing prices. 


Kayrt, with two colored plates 

Loaic, with four do. do. 
MeErTaPuHysics 

Mora Purxosopny, four colored plates 
Puttosorny, three colored plates 

Or the whole together 


*,* The Author of these Principles is preparing for the Press, a faith- 
ful Translation, from the original German, of Kawt’s celebrated 
Work, entitled “THE CRITIC OF PURE REASON.” 
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QUANTITY. 
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UNDERSTANDING. 


12 Categories. 


QUALITY. RELATION. MODALITY. 


Reality, Substance and Accident, Possibility, 
Negation, Cause and Effect, Existence, 
Limitation. Action and Re-action. Necessity. 
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AXIOMS OF TRANSCENDENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 








. CoNSCIOUSNESS is the power to distinguish ourselves 
from surrounding objects, and from our own thoughts. 


. Time is the Formof INTERNAL SENSR. 

. Space is the Form of EXTERNAL SENSE. 

. SENSEeeeeee oseeeemakes*++++*s INTUITIONS. 
. UNDERSTANDING. makes>+++++.s CONCEPTIONS. 


. REASON) ¢+e*++*e+makeseeeees IDEAS. 


DEFINITIONS OF TRANSCENDENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


. InTuITION—every thing present in Time and Space; 
that we feel, see, hear, taste, or smell. 


. ConcrPrTion—every thing absent in Timk and Space; 
that we think of only, but do not touch. 


. IpzA—every thing out of Time and Space; that we 
think of only, but which never can come into Time 
and SPACE. 


. KNOWLEDGE is Intuition comprehended under Concep- 
tion. 


. THoucnt is Conception joined to Conception. 
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PRINCIPLES OF TRANSCENDENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


THE MIND. 
SENSE. 
. Every THING in nature has matter and form : 


. The matter of the thing is the parts of which it is com- 
posed ; 


. The form of the thing is the arrangement of the parts. 


4. As we do not create the matter, it must be given. 


. As the matter is given, we must have a faculty to receive 
it:—a RECEPTIVITY. 


. The GIVEN MATTER is of two kinds: 
. Parts in EXTENSION; 
. Parts in SUCCESSION. 


. Parts in Extension are the exact representation of 
SPACE; 


. Parts in Succession are the exact representation of Time. 


. As the given matter is of two kinds, so we have Two 
Kinps of REceEprTivity : 


A Receptivity for parts in Extension ; 


3. A Receptivity for parts in Succession. 


. Now Spack is a Receptivity for matter in Extension, 
. And Time is a Receptivity for matter in Succession : 


. Therefore, Time and Space are Mental Receptivities, 
and constitute the SENSITIVE FACULTY. 


- Hence all matter in Time and Spacer can be nothing but 
SENSATION. 


. SENSE, therefore, is a Passive Faculty, which has Two 
Receptivities, Timt and SPAck. 
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UNDERSTANDING. 


19. THoucu we are passive in receiving matter, we stil] 
evince an activity ; 


But, as this activity does not create matter, it can only 
unite its parts—that is, give it a form: 


. The form of the given matter, therefore, is produced by 
the MIND. 


Now the form of every thing in Nature has the proper- 
ties of QUANTITY, QuALiITY, ReLaATiIoNn, and Mo- 
DALITY. 


. With respect to QUANTITY, the thing must be either 
One, Many, or All: that is, it must be determinable by 
NUMBER. 


With respect to QuALITY, the thing must be a Reality 
surrounded by Negations ; which produce Limitation: 
that is, it must be determinable by Decree. 


With respect to RELATION, the thing must be a Sub- 
stance, the Effect of a substance, and Part of a Whole: 
thus, it must be PERMANENT in Space, SuccEssive 
in Time, and have its place in Space DETERMINED 
BY OTHER SUBSTANCEs, 


With respect to MopALiry, the thing may exist in Any 
Time, in A Certain Time, or in All Time : that is, it is 
either Poss1BLE, ACTUAL, or NECESSARY. 


. Thus, the given matter is formed into a whole by the Un- 
DERSTANDING, and becomes an intelligible object. 


. UNDERSTANDING is, therefore, an Active Faculty or 
SPONTANEITY, strictly limited to Time and Spacz; 
it consists of twelve species of activity :—the 


12 CATEGORIES. 
QUANTITY. QUALITY. RELATION. MODALITY. 


1 1 1 1 
Unity, Reality, Substance and Accident, Possibility, 
2 2 2 


. 2 
Multitude, Negation, Cause and Effect, Existence, 
3 3 


3 3 
Totality. Limitation. Action and Re-action. Necessity. 
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The form of every Object in Nature, therefore, is pro- 
duced by the UNDERSTANDING ; 


. And ExpeRIeENcs isa collection of Phenomena in Timg 
and Space, to which the UNDERSTANDING has given 
determinate forms ; 


Hence the Laws of Nature originate in the MiNp alone. 


REASON, 


But, besides our KNowLepcE of Objects in Nature, 
we have also IpEAs of Objects Out of Nature: for in- 
stance, of the Sou/, of a First Cause, of God, of Moral 
Laws, &c.—The faculty which forms Ideas is REAson. 


. The Ideas formed by Reason, such as the Soul, a First 
Cause, God, Moral Laws, &c., neither occupy any part 
of Spacek, nor fill up any portion of Time; neither 
can they be ranked under the CaTecortes: for it 
would be absurd to say that God, or that the Soul, is 
either an Extended Substance, the Effect of such a sub- 
stance, or a Part of Nature. 


We can no more divest ourselves of the Ipkas of Reason 
than of the consciousness of our Own existence ; and 
it is as impossible to prevent Reason from forming 
IpgAs as to prevent the SENSITIVE Facu.ty from 
receiving impressions. 


REASON forms the Ipxa of the Soul, or of a Substance 
Out of Nature, by connecting SuBsTANCE and Acci- 
DENT into INFINITE or ABSOLUTE SUBSTANCE. 


Reason forms the IpKa of a First Cause, or of a Cause 
Out of Nature, by connecting CAUSE and EFFECT into 
INFINITE or ABSOLU TE Cause. 


Reason forms the IpEa of God, or of a Supreme Intelli- 
gence Out of Nature, by connecting AcTION and REAc- 
TION into INFINITR or ABSOLUTE CONCURRENCE. 


The Ipgeas of the Soul, of a First Cause, and of God, 
must also be ranked under those of ABSOLUTE 
Toratiry, ABSOLUTE LIMITATION, and ABSOLUTE 
NECESSITY. 
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39. Reason, therefore, is a SPONTANEITY or Active Facu. 
iy, FREE from Time and Space ; it unites the Cars. 
GORIES, which are themselves OuT of Time and 
SPACE, into the 


6 IDEAS. 


1 2 3 6 
Absolute Absolute Absolute Absolute 
Totality. Limitation. Substance, Necessity. 


4 
Absolute 
Cause, 


5 
Absolute 
Concurrence. 


As the Laws of Nature are founded on the CATEGORIES 
of the Understanding, so the Laws of Morals are 
founded on the IpEas of Reason, and constitute the 
internal basis of Religion. 


REASON is divisible into Speculative and Practical : 


Speculative REASON strives to give unity to our Know- 
LEDGE ; 


. PRACTICAL REASON strives to give unity to our Dr- 
SIRES, 





ON 


THE NOBILITY 


OF THE 


BRITISH GENTRY, 
on 
THE POLITICAL RANKS AND DIGNITIES 
or 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


COMPARED WITH THOSE ON THE CONTINENT, 


FOR THE USE OF FOREIGNERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND OF BRITONS ABROAD; 


PARTICULARLY OF THOSE WHO DESIRE TO BE PRESENTED AT 
FOREIGN COURTS, TO ACCEPT FOREIGN MILITARY SERVICE, TO 
BE INVESTED WITH FOREIGN TITLES, TO BE ADMITTED INTO 
FOREIGN ORDERS, TO PURCHASE FOREIGN PROPERTY, OR TO 
INTERMARRY WITH FOREIGNERS. 





Nobiles sunt, qui arma gentilicia antecessorum suorum proferre possunt. 
Coke upon Littleton. 





By SIR JAMES LAWRENCE, 
KNIGHT OF MALTA. 
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ON THE 


NOBILITY OF THE BRITISH GENTRY, 


&e. &e. 





Ir has been asserted by envy or ignorance, that the peers are 
the only nobility in the British empire. This assertion has been 
repeated on the continent, and particularly in France, by those 
who wish to inculcate the inutility of the ancient noblesse. ‘This 
assertion, however unfounded, has done injury to individuals, and 
is derogatory to the honor not only of the gentry, but of the peers 
themselves. For the gentry being the nursery garden from which 
the peers are usually transplanted, if the peers were to date their 
nobility from the elevation of their ancestors to the upper house, 
what upstarts would their lordships appear in the opinion of the 
pettiest baron on the continent! 

Russia is said to contain 580 thousand nobles; Austria on a 
late enumeration 239 thousand male nobles; and Spain in 1785 
contained 479 thousand nobles ; and France at the revolution 365 
thousand noble families, of which 4120 families were of ancient 
gentility. 

A French author has asserted there are only about 300 nobles 
in Great Britain. Had he said, there are only 300 peers, he might 
have been tolerably correct ; but there are, according to the state- 
ment produced in 1798, when the subject of armorial bearings was 
before parliament, in England 9458 families intitled to bear arms, 
in Scotland 4000; now all these families are noble. ‘ Nobiles 
sunt, (says Sir Edward Coke) qui arma gentilicia antecessorum 
suorum proferre possunt.” 

Gentility is superior to nobility; gentility must be innate, no- 
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bility may be acquired ; noblemen may be only persons of rank 
and distinction; but gentlemen must be persons of family and 
quality ; Fit nobilis, nascitur generosus. 

Nobility means notability; noble is worthy of notice, or of 
being known. Any individual, who distinguishes himself, may be 
said toennoble himself. A prince, judging an individual worthy 
of notice, gave him letters patent of nobility, In these letters 
were blazoned the arms that were to distinguish his shield. By 
this shield he was to be known, or nobilis. A plebeianhad no 
blazonry on his shield, because he was ignobilis, or unworthy of 
notice. In an age when a warrior was cased in armor from head 
to foot, he could only be known by his shield.* The plebeian, 
who had no pretension to be known, was clypeo ignobilis albo. 
Hence arms are the criterion of nobility. Every nobleman must 
have a shield of arms. Whoever has a shield of arms is a noble- 
man. Inevery country in Europe, without exception, a grant of 
arms or letters of nobility are conferred on all the descendants. 
In the northern countries, Germany, Hungary, Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, the titles also of baron or count descend to all the male 
posterity, and to all the unmarried females of the family: butin the 
southern countries, France, Spain, Portugal, and Great Britain, the 
tiles of duke, marquis, count, viscount, or baron, descend only 
according to the rules of primogeniture. In Italy the titles con- 
ferred by the Emperor descend in the German fashion to all the 
branches of the family; those conferred by the Pope, and the 
kings of Naples and Sardinia, descend only to the eldest sons in 
succession ; but the cadets of all these houses, though they possess 
neither the same titles not privileges, are nor less noble than the 
heads of their respective houses. 

The British gentry have not only been distinguished by coats of 
arms, but have given liveries to their retainers from time imme- 
morial. When Henry the Fowler wished to polish the Germans, 
he sent commissioners to England to observe the regularity and 
order with which the tournaments there were conducted; and 
they brought back with them the rules of the tournaments almost 
word for word translated into German. ‘These rules may be found 
in Edmondson’s Heraldry, and in Ruxner’s Turnierbuch. In 
Riixner is the list of all the combatants at the grand national 
tournaments in Germany, and every German gentleman is not less 


' The squire was not less noble than the knight, and changed not his 
helmet on being knighted. Armor was expensive, and lasted not only dur- 
ing the life of the warrior, but descended from father to son; but a squire, 
having distinguished himself by some brilliant action, opened his vizor to be 
identified, betore his chief conferred on him the honor of knighthood. 
Hence the helmet of the squire is painted with the vizor closed, and the 
helmet of the knight with the vizor open. 


VOL. XXIII. Pam. NO. XLV. L 
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proud in showing the name of his ancestors, in these lists, thap 
our families of French origin at finding their names on the roll at 
Battle Abbey. Every German or English gentleman, who, without 
being able to prove his descent from four grand parents of coat ar- 
mor, or, as the Germans express it, to prove four quarters, should 
offer himself as a combatant, was obliged to ride the barriers 
among the hisses of the populace, as the punishment of his pre- 
sumption. The English gentry were knights Templars, and till 
Henry VIII. abolished the English Tongue, every English gentle. 
man of four quarters was admissible in the order of Malta, or of 
St. John of Jerusalem. In Portugal and Italy also only four 
quarters were requisite ; though in Germany sixteen quarters were 
required, ‘The English knights of Malta were chosen among the 
gentry ; the prior of England had a seat in the House of Lords, 
In Germany the knights were chosen among the barons, or no- 
biles minores ; and the prior of Germany had a seat in the Diet 
of the Empire. In the reign of Queen Mary, Sir Richard Shelley 
was the last grand prior of England, 

In later times the British gentry have produced admirals, gene- 
rals, governors. ‘They have held noble posts at the court of Saint 
James, and have, as ambassadors, represented their sovereign at 
foreign courts. ‘They therefore, even if they had never been 
styled nobility, as they possess all the essential qualities of nobi- 
lity, might be considered on a footing with the noblesse of the con- 
tinent. But numerous quotations will show that they are not only 
noble in fact but in name; and as those officers, who are autho- 
rized by law, still pronounce them noble, they have never ceased 
to be so. 

But it were the height of absurdity to deny the nobility ofa class 
in society, to record whose births, alliances, and deaths, the He- 
ralds’ Office was established. In every country plebeians are be- 
low the notice of a court of honor, 

The landed proprietors are in every country the natural nobility; 
hence, in the opinion of the genealogist, those families who are 
named alike with their estates, such as the Hoghton of Hoghton, 
the Ratcliffe of Ratcliffe, the Fitzakerly of Fitzakerly, and the long 
list of landholders that appears in Gregson’s Antiquities of Lan- 
cashire ; and the Wolseley of Wolseley, the Wrotesley of Wrotes- 
ley, the Brogham of Brogham ; and the Scottish families of the ilk; 
and the German families von und zu (of and at), as the von und zu 
Hardenberg, the von und zu Hahnstein, &c. are the noblest fami- 
lies in their respective provinces. Could any title of the peerage 
add to the nobility of the Hampden, upon whose sarcophagus Is 
inscribed—‘‘ John Hampden, 24th hereditary lord of Great Hamp- 
den ?” 

Under the feudal system there were immense privileges attached 
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to the soil; and consequently the sovereign, in granting a fief, 
granted nobility with it. Atthat period there was no necessity for 
jetters patent. ‘The proprietors, when summoned, must appear, 
cased in arms from head to foot; and in this military masquerade 
the herald could only distinguish the individual by the blazonry 
on his shield. But when the sovereign had no more lands to grant, 
he, either to reward services, or as a financial speculation, granted 
letters patent of nobility, with a coat of arms described therein. 
When in Latin, the words were, In signum hujus nobilitatis 
arma damus : when in French, Nous donnons ces armes en signe de 
noblesse. 

In England these patents were styled letters of nobility or 
grants of arms indifferently. Several books, containing a series of 
them by either name, are in the British Museum. Thev are in 
Latin, French, or English. ‘The following, which is also in Rymer, 
vy, 182, is from a Harl. MS. (1507.) 


Anon. D. 1444, An. 22 H. VI. ras.22 H. VI. m 


Rex omnibus, ad quos, &c, salutem. 


Quia principibus cujuscumque interest suos subditos, pracipue 
illos, qui servitia eis impendant, gratiis, libe ertatibus, privilegiis, et 
immunitatibus premiere, ut ad “hujusmodi servitia impendenda 
promptiores valeant et citius animentur. 

Hiuc est quod nos considerationem habentes ad bona et gra- 
tuita servitia, que fideles legii nostri, Arnaldus de Bordeu et Gri- 
mondus de Bordeu ejus filius, burgenses civitatis nostra Burdega- 
lie, diversi modi nobis impenderunt et impendant in futurum. 

Eosdem Arnaldum et Grimondum et eorum procreatos et pro- 
creandos, de gratia nostra speciali, nobilitamus et nobiles facimus 
et creamus. 

Et in signum bujusmodi nobilitatis arma in hiis literis nostris 
patentibus depicta, cum libertatibus, privilegiis, juribus et insigni- 
bus veris nobilibus debitis et consuetis eis damus et concedimus 
per presentes. In cujus, Kc. 

Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium vicesimo octavo die Mar- 
ti—Per breve de privato sigillo et de data preedicta, Kc. 


The same Harl. Ms. No, 1507, contains the following : 

“To all Christian people these present letters reading, hearing, 
or seeing, 1 Richmond Clarenceux, principal herald and king of 
arms of the south part of this realm of England, send due and 
humble recommendation and greeting. 

“I the said king of arms, not only by common renown, but also 
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by my own knowledge, and report of many other credible and no. 
ble persons, verily ascertained that Nicholas Mattok of Hichim in 
the county of Hertford hath well and honorably guided and go- 
verned himself, so that he hath deserved and is right worthy, he 
and his posterity, to be.in all places of worship admitted, re. 
nowned, accounted, numbered, accepted, and received, unto the 
number and into the company of other ancient gentle and noble 
men perpetually from henceforth ; and for remembrance and con- 
sideration of the same his gentleness, virtue, and ability, by the au- 
thority and power of my office, I the said king of arms have de- 
vised, ordained, and assigned unto and for the same Nicholas and 
for his posterity the arms here following: [Here the arms are de- 
scribed] as more plainly it appeareth in the margin depict. 

* In witness thereof, I, the said king of arms, have signed the 
same presents with my own hand, and sealed the same with my 
seal of authority, at London, 23rd day of July in the ninth year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lord King Henry the Seventh. 

“ Per me, RichMonp», Roy d’Armes dit Clarencieux.” 

It may be observed in the above that gentlemen are placed be- 
fore noblemen, but in more modern patents noblemen are placed 
the first. Places of worship signified places where the nobility 
assembled. 

The land-holders considered these patents of nobility an innova- 
tion and dangerous stretch of prerogative, and affected to look down 
with contempt on those who built their pretensions on a sheet of 
parchment, Yet landed property was still so far considered an 
essential to nobility, that the new-made noble endeavored imme- 
diately to purchase a manor, and this manor he either named after 
himself, or named himself after this manor. 

Those, who possessed not an acre of land, endeavored to pass 
for land-holders by tacking in Germany von, in France de, be- 
fore their names, This was frequently absurd in the extreme. An 
individual named Taylor, Smith, or Miller, called himself as it were 
Mr. of Taylor, of Smith, or of Miller, as if Taylor, Smith, or 
Miller, were the name of a manor; or endeavored to lessen the 
absurdity by adding to his mechanical name a local termination. 
Hence in Germany the ennobled Mr. Schneider (Taylor) called 
himself Baron von Schneidersdorf (Taylor’s thorp or village); 
Mr. Schmidt, Baron von Schmidtfelt; Mr. Muller, Baron von 
Mullersbach (Millersbrook), and so forth; though it would have 
puzzled them to say in what circle of the holy empire Schneiders- 
dorf or Schmidtfeld or Miillersbach were to be found. In some 
provinces in Germany nobles only are permitted to purchase noble 
estates, or knights-fees (riftergat). In other provinces a plebeian 
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purchaser must have himself ennobled. And in the course of 
things, to those families in America, that have inherited landed 
property from generation to generation, will be paid that respect, 
which will compensate for the European system of nobility. 

During the feudal system all countries were divided into fiefs, 
and these again into arriere-fiefs. In Germany the holders of the 
first are styled princes, of the second, barons. Spain had its 
randees and hidalgos—Hungary has its magnates and equites. 
n France and England the grand vassals of the crown or the 
greater barons (afterwards peers) composed the first; and the 
lesser barons (afterwards knights and squires) the second order. 
In all these countries the second class are styled noble as well as 
the first. At what period, or for what reason, have our gentlemen 
ceased to be so? ‘The following citations will prove their rights, 
which may be dormant, but cannot be lost. 


Sir Tuomas Smith, died 1577. 


“The Commonwealth of England, compiled by the Honorable 
Sir Thomas Smith, knight, one of the principal secretaries unto 
two most -yorthy princes, King Edward and Queen Elizabeth : 
printed 1601. 

“ The first part, of gentlemen of England, called nobilitas major. 

“The second sort, of gentlemen, which may be called nobilitas 
minor. 

“ Esquire betokeneth scutiferum or armigerum, and be all those, 
which bear arms, which is to bear as a testimony of the nobility or 
race from whence they do come. ° 

‘¢ Gentlemen be those, whom their blood and race doth make 
noble or known. The Latins call them all nobiles, the French no- 
bles. 

“‘ Gens in Latin betokeneth the race and surname. So the Ro- 
mans had Cornelios, Appios, Fabios, A. milios, Pisones, Julios, 
Brutos, Valerios. Of which, who were agnali and therefore kept 
the name, were also genti/es, and retaining the memory of the 
glory of their progenitor’s fame, were gentlemen of that, or that 
race. 

“ Yomen be not called masters, for that, as I have said before, 
pertaineth to gentlemen, but to their surnames men add Goodman. 

“‘ Wherefore to speak of the Commonwealth of England, it is 
governed by three sorts of persons; the prince, which 1s called a 
king or queen—the gentlemen, which are divided into two parts, 
the baronie or estate of lords, and those which be no lords, as 
knights, esquires, and simple gentlemen.—‘The third and last sort 
of persons are named the yomen.” 
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Sir Joun Ferne. 

“The Blazon of Gentry and Nobility divided into two parts, the 
Glory of Generosity and Lacyes nobility, compiled by John Ferne, 
gentleman, for the instruction of all gentlemen bearers of arms, 
whom and none other this work concerneth.— Printed 1586. 

“If a duchess, countess, or baroness, marry with but a simple 
gentleman, she loseth her ‘dignity ; we say the reason is this, 
Quando famina nobilis nupserit ignobili, desinit esse nobilis ; butin 
so doing we misquote the text, which means that if any gentle- 
woman, “which in our laws is called nobilis, do marry a man of no 
coat arinor (whom also we call ignobilem), her state and title of 
gentleness is in suspense, and no man knoweth where it is; but 
yet the law preserveth the same, until God send her a husband of 
a better kind, and then it shall appear agam. In the time of 
Queen Mary (continues Sir John Ferne, whose language I shail 
take the liberty to modernize), the lawyers in two cases consulted 
with the heralds, if the widows of peers, being married to gentle- 
men, might retain their names and titles of dignity. ‘The law hav- 
ing said, Quando famina nobilis, &c. but the heralds answered, 
that they misquoted the law; but that nevertheless these widows 
must lose their titles, though not from any want of nobility in 
their second husbands, for no one without injustice could deny 
that they were gentlemen, being euregistered as such; but the 
reason why, is deducted from nature: and it were monstrous, if 
a wife, in the enjoying of titles, should be superior to her husband, 
who is her head; and this would be, if the wife be honored as a 
duchess, and the husband be entertained but according to his in- 
ferior state.” 

Such was the opinion of the heralds. The law of arms and 
the law of the land judged with reason on their side. But the 
courtesy of England is not less complaisant than the second husband, 
who, by permitting his other half to bear the utle of his predecessor, 
acknowledges himself the acquirer of only second-hand goods. 
Great is the astonishment of foreiguers at this custom. ‘They 
know not which most to admire, the want of dignity in the hus- 
band, or of delicacy in the wife. So much for the second mar- 
riages of dowagers. Of the misalliances of damsels, Sir John 
Ferne says : 

‘* It were well, if gentlewomen of blood and of inheritance would 
have better regard to their matching; for by marrying with a 
gentleman, she is a help to sustain his noble house: but by mar- 
rying a churle she barreth both herself and her progeny of noble- 
ness.” 

Lord Chief Justice Sik Epwarp Coke, died 1634. 
The above quotation from Sir John Ferne explains the only pas- 
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sage in Coke upon Lyttelton, which might lead one to imagine 
that this great law authority confined the nobility to the peerage of 
England ; whereas in the other volumes of his Lnstitutes, he says 
that all who bear arms are noble, 

Stututum de Militibus, anno primo Edw. 2. 

“ He that is destrained ought to be a gentleman of name and blood, 
claro loco natus. Of antient time those, that beld by knight’s ser- 
vice, were regularly gentile. It was a badge of gentry, Yet now 
tempora mutantur, aud many a yoman, burgess, or tradesman, pur- 
chaseth lands holden by knight’s service, and yet ought not, for 
want of gentry, to be made a knight. At this time the surest rule 
is, Nobiles sunt qui arma gentilicia antecessorum suorum proferre 
possunt. ‘Theretore they are called scutiferi armigeri. 

“ A knight is by creation, a gentleman by desceut, and yet I read 
of the creation of agentleman. A kuight of France came into Eng- 
land, and challenged John Kingston, a good and strong man at 
arms, but no gentleman, as the record sateth, ad certa armorum 
puncta, &c. perficienda. Rex ipsum Johannem ad ordinem genero- 
sorum adoptavit, et armigerum constituit, et certa honoris insignia 
concessit.” 

So great an interest was attached by our ancestors to every cir- 
cumstance of chivalry, that this anecdote of John Kingston has been 
reported by a variety of writers, Selden, however, in his Titles of 
Honor, says not, that he was created a gentleman, but that he was 
received into the state of a gentleman, and made an esquire. ‘This 
might be done by giving him a coat of arms. A king might thus 
ennoble him, but in those days, when the word gentleman was so 
well understood, he would no more have thought of creating him a 
gentleman than of creating him a giant. We shall in another place 
hear the opinion of James the First on the subject. 

The Lord Chief Justice continues. “ And great discord and dis- 
contentment would arise within the realme, if yeomen and tradesmen 
were admitted to the dignity of knighthood, to take the place and 
the precedency of the autient and nod/e gentry of the realme, 

“ It is resolved in our books without contradiction that a knight 
bachelor is a dignity, and of the inferior degree of nobility. Brit- 
ton styleth a knight honorable, and in the record 9 Edw, |. Sir John 
Acton, kmght, hath the addition of nobilis; but gentlemen of name 
and blood had very rarely the addition of generosus or armiger, 
being sufficiently distinguished by their knight’s service from yo- 
men, who served by the plough. But it was enacted by the statute 
of 1 Hen, V. that in every writ original of actions, personal appeals, 


* The King made him no knight, as his adversary was, because he was uo 
gentleman. 
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and inditements, to the name of the defendants, addition be made 
of the state, or degree, or misterie; and hereupon addition way 
made of generosus or armiger. 

“« An unmarried gentlewoman is improperly styled spinster; she 
ought to be styled generosa.”—2 Institutes 668. 

in the fourth volume the Lord Chief Justice quotes Cicero and 
Pliny, Nobilis est qui sui generis imagines proferre potest : and 
adds, that what images were to the Romans, coats of arms are to 
us—Arma seu insignia gentilicia ex antiquo habuerunt locum ima- 
ginum: so now the best way of discussing of antiquity of gentry is 
per insignia, 

He says that all disputes about precedency among Peers must be 
decided in the house of Peers; that the like disputes among the 
members of the lower house, must be decided in the lower house: 
but that such disputes among all others must be decided before 
the Lord High Constable or Earl Marshal. 

He ends, as the subject would carry him too far, by referring 
the reader to the works of Camden, and particularly to the series 
ordinum or table of precedency therein. 

‘They must be ignorant indeed of the laws of honor, and of the 
nature of nébility, who could suppose, that any ignoble persons 
would presume to refer their disputes to the Constable or Earl 
Marshal. 

in France, before the revolution, all disputes among gentlemen 
were referred to the Marechaux de France. 


CampeEn, Clarenceux King of Arms, died 1623. He wrote 
his Britannia in Latin; it afterwards appeared in English. He says : 

“ Nobiles vero nostri dividuntur in majores et minores. Nobiles 
minores sunt equites aurati, armigeri, et qui vulgo generosi, et gen- 
tlemen vocantur.—The lesser noblemen are the knights, esquires, 
and those whom we commonly call gentlemen.” 

In his History of Queen Elizabeth, Camden says : 

“< By her mother’s side her descent was not so bigh, albeit noble 
it was : her great grandfather was Sir Jeffry Bolen, a man of noble 
birth in Norfolk, Lord Mayor of London 1457 ; who matched his 
daughters into the noble houses of the Cheineys, Heydons, and 
Fortescues; his grand-daughters married to Shelton, Carthorp, 
Clere, and Sackvill, men of great wealth and noble descent. 

“In 1559 some noblemen voluntarily departed the kingdom, of 
whom those of better note were Henry Lord Morly—Sir Francis 
Englefield, Sir Robert Peckham, Sir Thomas Shelley, and Sir 
John Gage.” 

‘Thus Camden not only considered the above knights as noble 
men, but nobiles melioris note. 
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A Harleian manuscript (no. 1359) contains a confirmation by 
Camden of twenty quarterings to Sir Ralphe Boseville of Bradborne 
in Kent, a “ gentleman of quality, blood, and fair and ancient coat 
armor, and of pure and undoubted lineal descent, and an unin- 
terrupted derivation from auncient nobility, and from divers noble 
knights and esquires of this kingdom, his ancestors, as well of his 
own surname, as also of other noble surnames, and right worthy 
families, as appeareth by the quarterings of this achievement. 

“Wn. CamDeN alias Clarencieux Rex Armor. 

« 20th Sept. 1621.” 


Tuomas Mi tes published, 1608, his Nobilitas Politica et 
Civilis, and 1610 his Catalogue of Honor, which is the translation. 
He says: 

“The division of the orders and degrees of men which the Eng- 
lish commonwealth or empire well beareth, is exceedingly well set 
down by those who have divided the same into a king, into nobi- 
litie of the greater and of the lesser sort, citizens, men liberally 
brought up, and labourers. 

“These are the orders and degrees of both our sorts of nobility, 
named and unnamed (titled or untitled.)” 

In the table of precedency follow in degree 

“* 26, Esquires. 
27. Gentlemen.” 

He describes the order of the procession at the coronation of 
Edward VI. 

First of all, the king’s messengers, two and two together : deinde 
nobiles minorum gentium, vel generosi bini. 

The esquires of the king’s body: nobiles corporis Regii cus- 
todes, quos pro corpore armigeros nuncupamus. 

The gentlemen of the privy bedchamber: nobiles Regi in pri- 
vato cubiculo astipulantes. 

The gentlemen pensioners : stipendiarii nobiles. 

This series ordinum, cited by Lord Chief Justice Coke, and 
inserted by so many writers two centuries ago, constitutes the table 
of precedency printed at present in the Court Calendar. They, 
who were then styled the noblemen of lesser note, the nobiles mi- 
norum gentium, are now styled the gentlemen entitled to bear arms, 


Matruew Carter, esquire, in his Honor Redivivus, or an 
Analysis of Honor and Armory, published in 1654, says: 

“‘ Since others, as Sir John Ferne and Sir Wm. Segar, have 
been so punctual in discussing the privileges due to gentility (gen- 
tlemen), I pass to the next degree of nobleness, which is the esquire. 

“The division of these dignities of honor was anciently but into 
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twelve; but the addition of knight baronet has made them into 
thirteen. ‘The six first are only noble, as the gentleman, esquire, 
knight bachelor, banneret, baronet, and baron. 

‘« The other seven princely, and are allowed crowns and coronets 
—viscount, earl, marquess, duke, prince, king, and emperor. Sir 
John Ferne places the viscount in the first division, but, | think, 
improperly in regard to his coronet.” 

The barons also having been allowed coronets by Charles the 
Second, Mr. Carter would probably have placed them also among 
the princes. ‘Though perhaps another distinction might have sepa- 
rated them from the viscounts; the barons are only styled trusty 
and well-loved as other knights and gentlemen, whereas the vis- 
counts are styled the cousins of their sovereign. 

At the court of Charles the Fifth there used to be perpetual 
disputes about precedency between the German princes and the 
grandees of Spain; and in catholic times an English peer was 
considered equal to a German prince at the court of the pope. 
In those times the princesses of England could find busbands at 
home ; and what may be the consequence of our foreign alliances ? 
the mongrel descendants of a Corsican may eventually pretend to 
the throne of Great Britain. 


Sirvanus MorGav, in his Sphere of Gentry, published in 
1661, divides them ito native, dative, achieved, and created no- 
bility. 

Joun GuiILuiM, poursuivant, published the fifth edition of his 
Display of Heraldry in 1679. He says: 

** By the course and custom of England, nobility is either major, 
or minor. Major contains all titles and degrees from knighthood 
upwards—minor all from barons downwards.” 

He says, page 154—nobles are truly called gentlemen. 

He treats, page 71, of yeomen, or ignoble persons. 

“ Women in England, according to their husbands’ quality, are 
either honorable and noble, or ignoble. 

“Their honorable dignities are princesses, duchesses, mar- 
chionesses, countesses, viscountesses, and baronesses. 

“ The noblesse, as the French call them, are all knights’ ladies, 
who in all writings are styled dames. All esquires’ and gentlemen’s 
wives, only gentlewomen. 

“ The third sort comprehends the plebeians, and are commonly 
called good-wives.” 

It is remarkable that Guillim places the epithet honorable be- 
fore noble. 


Josern EpmMonpson, Mowbray I[lerald, published in 1780, 
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his Compleat Body of Heraldry, the last though most nnportant 
work of the kind, as it contains the armorial of all England, It may 
be found in several public libraries, and particularly in the court 
libraries on the continent. It was deserving of the patronage 
of George the ‘Fhird, and it may be useful to Englishmen 
abroad; as any gentleman, whose nobility was doubted, might 
show the arms ofhis family. ‘The account, that he gives of the im- 
mediate nobility or the tenentes in capite of Germany, of the con- 
tinental orders of knighthood, and of the rules at tournaments, 
place the British gentry on a level with the noblesse of the conti- 
nent, But, in order to avoid repetitions, | shall make few extracts 
from him, as he has only repeated the arguments of Selden in his 
Titles of Honor, and of preceding antiquaries and heralds, He 
not only declares that the English gentry are noble, but from the 
following account of two of the most noble orders in Germany, it is 
evident that Edmondson considered gentility the most exalted word 
for nobility. 

“ A caydidate for the order of Saint George at Munich is 
obliged to prove his gentility for five generations, on his mother’s 
side as well as on that of his father. 

“‘ Some German gent/emen erected a most sumptuous hospital at 
Acre, and assumed the title of ‘Teutonic Knighits.” 


DovcGtas. The same service, that Edmondson renders to the 
gentry of England, Douglas may render to the barons or gentry of 
Scotland. 


But not only in the works of heralds and antiquaries, but in 
proclamations, state-papers, and monumental inscriptions, the gen- 
try have been styled noble. 

The ravages, committed by the Welsh in 1283, are styled in 
Rymer, “ strages magnatum, nobilium, et aliorum ;:” the slaughter 
of lords, nobles, and others. 

This is correctly expressed, but in a modern newspaper the cart 
would be put before the horse ; and it would probably run, “ the 
slaughter of nobility, gentry, and others.” 

Barnes, in his History of Edward the Third, styles Sir Miles Sta- 
pleton a man of great nobility ; Sir Nele Loring a knight of great 
valor and nobility. 

The names of the Englishmen of the noblest at the battle of 
Cranant are thus given, Earl. Ms. 782. 

The Earl of Salisbury, 

Sir de Willoughby, 

Sir Edmond Heron, 

Sir John Trafford, 

Sir Gilbert Halsal, &c. 24 names in all. 
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And the same Ms, contains the names of the princes, dukes, 
earls, barons, bannerets, and bachelor knights, with other nobles 
of the household and retinue, under the right mighty prince, John 
Regent of France, Duke of Bedford. The Register of Ely (Harl, 
Ms. no. 5828) mentions some meeting anno 1458, 

“ Presentibus Wmo. St. George et Joh’ne Colville militibus, 
Laurencio Cheyne, .... Peyton et Thoma Lockton armigeris, et 
multis aliis nobilibus.” 

Two centuries later, Sir Simon d’Ewes used to direct his letters 
to a descendant or kinsman of one of the above esquires : 

‘* Edwardo Peyton, nobilissimo baronetto.” 

Lord Verulam, in his History of Henry the Seventh, inserts the 
proclamation of Perkin Warbeck, who thus accuses the king : 

“* First, he has caused divers nobles of this our realme to be 
cruelly murdered, as our cousin Sir William Stanley, Lord Cham- 
berlain; Sir Simon Montford, Sir Robert Ratcliffe, William 
Dawbeny, Humfrey Strafford, and many others.” 

Of the above nobles none was a peer. ‘ 

Heylin, in his History of the Reformation, dedicated to Charles 
the Second, says : 

‘* 1546. In the next place came Sir Thomas Wriothesley, a man 
of a very new nobility.” 

According to a Harleian Ms, no. 801, is inscribed in Doncaster 
church : 

“ Here lyeth of noble extraction, John Harrington a famous 
squire, and noble Isabel his wife, chief founders of this chantry ; 
which Isabel died on St. George’s day 1462, and the foresaid John 
on the nativity of the Virgin 1465.” 

At Romaldkirk in Richmondshire, even so late as 1664, a simple 
knight is inscribed, Nobilissimus Dominus Franciscus Apelby de 
Lartington :—(Whitaker’s Richmondshire.) 

John Lord Viscount Welles married Cicely daughter of Henry 
the Sixth ; she afterwards married a gentleman of the noble family 
of Kyme of Kyme Tower. See Thompson’s Boston and Gent. 
Mag. Sept. 1821. John Viscount Wells, son of Lionel Lord 
Wells, married the daughter of Edward the Fourth. See Thorn- 
ton’s History of Nottinghamshire. The above passage therefore is 
incorrect ; but it shows, that not only our lords, but our squires, 
have intermarried with the royal family, 

Peacham published, in 1634, his Compleat Gentleman, fashion- 
ing him in necessary qualities that may be required in a noble geu- 
tleman. More than a third of the book treats of blazonry, and he 
gives the list of the heraldic works in different languages that should 
compose his library. In his questions on nobility in general, he 
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discusses whether advocates and physicians may be ranked with 
the ennobled. 

Coats of arms, he says, are sometimes purchased by stealth, 
shuffled into records, and monuments by painters, glaziers, carvers, 
and such; but so good an order has been lately established by the 
Earl Marshal, that this sinister dealing is cut off from such mer- 
cenary abusers of nobility. 

Geatility is lost by attainder of treason or felony, by which per- 
sons become base or ignoble. 

In Jacob’s Law Dictionary we read, under the word HNerald, 
Garter is to marshal the funeral of peers; the next is Clarenceux 
—his office is to marshal the funeral of all the lesser nobility, 
knights or esquires, south of the Trent. 

There are several volumes of burial certificates both in the He- 
ralds’ Office and in the British Museum. From the following certifi- 
cate (Harl. Ms. 7029) one may judge of the solemnity with which 
our lesser nobility were interred. “ Sir Francis Hinde died at his 
manor-house of Madingley the 21st of March 1595, being 65 years 
of age, and was worthily buried in the parish church of Madingley 
aforesaid on the 6th of April next following; chief mourner was 
William Hinde, esquire; the four assistants, Sir John Cutte, 
knight, Edward Radcliffe esquire (son-in-law), Edward Hinde 
(second son), and Thomas Chicheley. The standard was borne 
by Humfrey Gardener, and the pennon of his arms was borne by 
Mr. Saney. The officers of arms, that solemnized the said funeral, 
were, Mr. Clarenceux King of Arms, and York Herald of Arms. 
In witness hereof we whose names are underwritten have subscribed 
these presents. 

William Hinde. 
Edward Radcliffe. 
Edward Hinde.” 

The books to form an opinion of the dignity of an old English 
gentleman are the county histories ; and these seldom come into the 
hands of foreigners. His baronial castle, or his not less sumptuous 
mansion of a more modern date, is there depicted. A stately 
avenue conducts to his residence, and a coach and six, escorted by 
a troop of outriders, the usual appendage of his quality, is seen 
driving into his gates; and when at length his numerous tenantry 
have accompanied the heraldic pomp of bis funeral to the neigh- 
boring cathedral, the next print represents him there sleeping in 
dull cold marble, but blazoned with all the escutcheons of his house. 
Such are the halls that embellish Whitaker’s History of Richmond ; 
such, in Nash’s History of Worcestershire, are the monuments of the 
Sheldens, of the Vernons, and the Talbots, whose numerous quar- 
terings would not have disparaged an elector of Mayence or a 
prince bishop of Wurtzbourg. 
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The late king of Wirtemberg used to say, that he could form 
no idea of an English gentleman, till he had visited several at their 
family seats, and seen their manner of living in the country. And 
it is remarkable that the author, who at present seems to take the 
most pleasure in doing justice to the character of an English squire, 
is an American—Washington Lrving. 

In Johnson’s Dictionary, it is true, a gentleman is said to be 
‘fone of good extraction, but not noble ;” and in so saying, he 
rendered the English gentry considerable injury, as his work is 
translated into foreign languages, and this unintentionally; for he 
was a conscientious man, and though no gentleman himself, he 
bore no envy towards his superiors; he was a friend of all aristo- 
cratical institutions ; but however profound an etymologist, he was 
neither herald nor antiquary, and he committed the modern blun- 
der of confounding nobility with peerage, and on points of honor, 
Lord Verulam, Selden, Camden, &c. and the statutes of the 
Garter, are better authorities. 

In Bailey’s Dictionary, of the edition of 1707, we find “a gen- 
tleman, one who received his nobility from his ancestors, and not 
from the gift of any prince or state.” 

And in the second volume of Bailey’s Dictionary, printed 1728, 
(I specify the edition, because in later editions variations may be 
discovered, and these variations show the progressive degradation 
of the British gentry), we find, “‘ a gentleman is properly, accord- 
ing to the ancient notion, one of perfect blood, who hath four 
descents" of gentility, both by his father and his mother.” 

In choosing of magistrates, the vote of a gentleman was pre- 
ferred before that of an ignoble person. 

It was a punishable crime to take down the coat-armor of a 
gentleman, or to offer violation to the ensign of any noble person 
deceased. 

The reasons why those that are students in the inns of court 
are esteemed gentlemen, is because anciently none but the sons of 
gentlemen were admitted into them. 

But the students of law, grooms of his Majesty’s palace, and 
sons of peasants made priests and canons, though they are styled 
gentlemen, yet they have no right to coat-armor. If a man be a 
gentleman by office only, and loses his office, then he loses his 
gentility. 

“*Gentry—the lowest degree of nobleness—such as are de- 
scended of ancient families, aud have always borne a coat of arms.” 


* Four descents of gentility are in Germany called sixteen quarters, or 
parents—one descent requires two—two descents four—three descents eight 
—four descents sixteen, great-great-grand parents, and which qualify a gen- 
tleman to be chosen a prince, bishop, or knight, of the Teutonic order. 
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This dictionary represented to foreigners the gentry of England 
inan honorable light ; and being used at schools, inspired our youths 
with a respect for their own families, ‘This dictionary pronounces 
nobility to be acquired; gentility never. This also was an axiom 
in France. The acquirer there of letters patent is styled an anno- 
bli; his son a noble: but it is undecided among French heralds, 
whether his grandson, or his great-great- -grandson, be the first 
gentleman in the family ; some her alds requiring only three, others 
five generations of noblesse to make a gentleman. 

If the foregoing explanation of gentry be correct, that their 
families must always have borne arms, the descendants of a yeoman 
can never be gentlemen ; they however may make very respect- 
able lords. 

Not only the two words, but this pre-eminence of gentility over 
nobility, is derived from ancient Rome, 

When to the first hundred patrician families, a second hundred 
were added, the senators of the first were styled patres majorum 
gentium ; those of the second, patres minorum gentium. The 
iwo classes united were styled patres conscripti. Hence the gen- 
tilitas of the patricians. 

But when the capacity of being admitted to all public offices 
was acquired by the plebeians, this new class of men were styled 
nobiles and nobilitas. 

So Livy after that period calls those men and families that were 
at the head of the state. 

Both their children and grandchildren were styled nobiles; but 
their nobilitas (as is stated in the French Encyclopedia under the 
word Patrician) descended not farther. 

Are we then to suppose that the fourth generation lost their pre- 
eminence? No; they were not longer considered noble, because 
they were at length sufficiently well-born to rank with the gen- 
tilitas. 

The citizen, that had the pictures or statues of his ancestors, 
was termed nobilis ; he that had only his own, novus ; and he that 
had neither, ignuobilis. So that their jus imaginis resembled our 
right of bearing a coat of arms; and their novus homo is equiva- 
lent to a French annobli, or to our upstart gentleman. 

See Kennet’s Antiquities, De Lolme, &c. 


Let us hear what intelligent foreigners say of our peerage and 
nobility. 

De Lolme says of the king :—‘ He creates the peers of the 
realm, as well as bestows the different degrees of inferior nobility. ¥ 

Ferri de St. Constant, in his “ Londres et les Anglais,” pub- 
lished 1814, says : 
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* The title of gentleman answered formerly to genti/homme. The 
nurse of James the First, who bad followed him from Edinbur 
to London, entreated him to make her son a gentleman ;* ¢ My 
good woman,’ said the king, ‘a gentleman I could never make 
him, though I could make him a lord.’ 

“Some persons have pretended that there are no nobility in 
England, because the peers, the only body of citizens who enjoy 
any political privileges or rights, are properly only hereditary ma- 
gistrates. Those who have made the assertion, appear not to 
admit, that the peers represent the ancient feudal nobility; but 
only keep in mind the composition of the present peers, among 
whom are found very few nobles by descent (extraction). It is 
by courtesy, they say, that one gives to the members of their fa- 
milies the titles of Lord and Lady. Is it also by courtesy, that 
one acknowledges the knights of the different orders, as well as 
the multitude of baronets, that the king creates every day? The 
king creates these titles and orders, in virtue of his prerogative, 
Consequently he creates a nobility, which, though it enjoys no po- 
litical right, is not less constitutional. ‘Thus there exists a nobi- 
lity, besides the peerage, and which is derived from the same 
source. ° : 

“ As the chief part of the new peers are monied men, nabobs, 
merchants, or bankers, who have bought boroughs, and seconded 
the views of the ministry, and who, instead of shedding their blood 
for the state, have sucked up its marrow (en ont pompé le suc 
nourricier:) so the title of baronet, which was formerly conferred 
on military exploits, is now given to the plunderers of India, to 
army agents and contractors, to shopkeepers and apothecaries, 

“ But, beside the nobility that enjoys political rights, and the no- 
bility that has merely a utle, one may distinguish still another 
nobility, the only true one according to the prejudices of nobility, 
the most generally received, the nobility of extraction. People 
are very particular in England about the proofs of this nobility. 
They are deposited at the Heralds’ Office. ‘There are many peers, 
who, in the eyes of the college of arms, are not more gentlemen 
than were in France many dukes and blue ribbons ;* among whom 
Monsieur de Beaufremont, who was neither a duke nor a blue- 
ribbon himself, was surprised to find himself the only gentleman 
in the company, 

“The Welshman, the Scotchman, the Irishman, who are noble 
by extraction, whatever may be their present situation, think that the 
king may make as many peers as he pleases, but that he cannot 


* Selden, in his Table Talk, says that God Almighty cannot make a gen- 
tleman, 2 Knights of the Holy Ghost. 
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make a gentleman, nor give to the lords of his creation the arms of 
known houses, 

“ Several of these gentlemen have refused a peerage, preferring 
to be the first of the gentry rather than the last of the peers. Of 
this number is Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, of an ancient family 
in Wales, who commands five votes in the House of Commons.” 

Se far Monsieur Ferri de St. Constaut.—He has in one passage 
given loose to satire, for the composition of the House of Peers 
is generally respectable ; and if some few of its members are of 
low origin, which would be the case also if the new peers always 
owed their elevation to merit and never to intrigue, on the other 
hand there are other members, whose origin is truly illustrious: 
but what he has said of our untitled nobility or gentry is perfectly 
correct. 

But if titles in England have been disgraced by being conferred 
on unworthy objects, Monsieur de Marchangy (in his Gaule 
Poétique iv. page 284,) informs us, that the abuse was at one 
period more general in France, for the king by granting noblesse 
or coats of arms, without discrimination, conferred on the vilest 
persons the right of purchasing baronies and marquisates. “ What 
must have been the nobility m Paris, when Charles V. granted 
it to all the burghers of this capital? an ill-judged favor, which 
several kings confirmed, but which Henry ILL. thought proper 
to confine to the mayor and sheriffs. What must have been the 
nobility in all our provinces, when whole corporations, nay the 
inhabitants of some counties, pretended to be ennobled by some 
chimerical privilege; when dukes and counts assumed the 
right of granting nobility and coats of arms? What must have 
been the nobility when usurers, capitalists, heavy financiers, and 
the scum of the earth, were seen to buy baronies, marquisates and 
lordships, and thus ridiculously to deck themselves out with titles, 
lately so respected, but now resigned to these clownish and inso- 
lent upstarts; as court-dresses, which have figured at a birthday, 
pass to the old-clothes shop to tempt the vanity of some black- 
guard: and must it not excite our pity to see these purchasers of 
nobility puffed up with a comical pride, and after some years think 
themselves noble and privileged ?” 

Thus we see a king of France revoking the inconsiderate gifts 
of his predecessors. ‘This is an example not to be proposed to a 
king of England. But the king is only the first gevileman in his 
dominions ; he ought therefore to protect the honor of the gentry. 
If plebeians were prohibited from usurping a coat of arms, the 
sovereign might sufficiently reward their services by a grant of 
amns ; by so doing he would place them at the end of the squires ; 
but now he has no honor to confer on them less than knighthood, 
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‘or by putting them above their betters. Thus, he cannot be gra- 
cious, without being unjust ; the system proposed would render to 
chivalry its ancient lustre, 

After listening to a foreigner’s opinion on our nobility, it may be 
curious to hear an old English gentleman express himself on the 
nobility of the continent. 

Sir Jonn Eressy’s Travels in 1654. 

“That which we call a parliament in England, was, when in use 
among the French, called an assembly of the Three Estates, or 
Conventus Ordinum ; which are, first, the Clergy ; secondly, the 
Nobility and Gentry; thirdly, the Plebeians or Tiers Etat. (page 4.) 

“‘ La petite noblesse, or the lesser sort of gentry, (page 5.) 

“Trading in France both procures and forfeits gentility. Per- 
sons, that have got good estates, easily obtaining bemg ennobled by 
the king at cheap rates ; when, at the same time, a gentleman bom 
is thought to degrade himself by traffic.” (page 43.) 

Sir John Eresby knew his own dignity; he felt himself the 
countryman of Sir Philip Sidney, who, though a mere gentleman, 
was not only chosen king of Poland, but in the spirit of gallantry 
refused the crown, to serve Queen Elizabeth as a true knight. And 
how great would have been the indignation of any English gentleman 
of quality in Sir John’s days, had he read in the Paris newspapers 
the following advertisements : 

“ An English Gentleman, who has had considerable experience 
as a Teacher, and can show respectable certificates, gives private 
lessons in the Greek, Latin, and English languages: terms 20 
francs a month, Address, post-paid, at the office of Galignami’s 
paper. May 1823. 

* Un gentleman anglais d’une famille honnéte, desire la place 
d’un gouverneur dans une famille respectable. Les affiches, 1 Aout, 
1822.” 

If this individual were really a gentleman by birth, he was 
more than of une famille honnéte ; yet being reduced by misfor- 
tune to turn tutor, he ought to have concealed his quality. If 
not, he ought to have styled himself un anglais d'une famille hon- 
néte. This would have expressed a decent, creditable person, 
if his modesty forbade him to style himself un homme de lettres. 

Any Englishman, genti/homme de nom et d’armes, who, in a 
French document, suffers himself to be styled “ un gentleman an- 
glais,” either exposes his ignorance, or seems to acknowledge the 
superiority of a gentilhomme francais, and thus degrades the class 
to which he belongs. 

So many tradespeople, shop-keepers, &c. have lately, instead of 
going to Margate in the hoy, swarmed over to France in the 
steam-boat, and have presumed to call themselves gentlefulks, that 
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the police at Calais and Paris have been puzzled what to style 
them on their passports. ‘They therefore adopted for every non- 
descript of this kind, the English word gentleman, as if the word 
would not admit of a translation. This, however flattering to a 
pseudo-gentleman, is an insult to which no real gentilhomme 
should submit. 

King Edward III, in 13°, gave the following answer to a petition 
of Parliament :—* Such as call themselves gentlemen and men of 
arms or archers, if they cannot so prove themselves, let them be 
driven to their occupation or service, or to the place from whence 
they came.” And King Edward VI. nearly two centuries afterwards, 
complains that “ the grazier, the farmer, the merchant, become 
landed men and call themselves gent/emen, though they be churls.” 
(King Edward’s Remains in Burnet’s Reformation, page 71.) 

lt was to remedy these abuses, that the heralds went on their 
visitations in the different counties. 

These visitations were conducted every thirty years, by Norroy 
in the north, and by Clarenceux in the south of England. On 
these occasions each of these kings, their provincials aud marshals, 
came attended by draughtmen, and summoned the neighboring 
gentry to their county-town, to have enregistered the births, 
deaths and marriages, that had occurred in their families, since the 
last visitation. Such persons as had. usurped titles or diguities, 
or borne ensigns of gentility, which belonged not to them, were 
obliged under their own hands to disclaim all pretence and title 
thereunto, and for their presumption were degraded by proclama- 
tion, made by the common crier at the market-town nearest to 
their abode. Under the names of these plebeians, who had as- 
sumed coats of arms, was written ignobiles, which sufficiently 
proves that those, who are entitled to arms, are nobiles. ‘The 
earliest visitation was in 1529; the latest in 1686, Visitations 
nearly similar were usual also in France. 

What an adinirable subject for a humorous chapter in a novel, 
would one of these visitations offer to Sir Walter Scott! What 
a fuss and bustle must the approach of the heralds have caused 
in the families of those churls of whom king Edward com- 
plains! What an exultation must have reigned iu the halls of their 
right worshipful neighbors, at seeing these usurpers of nobility 
called over the coals! 

But that the heralds would not be unwelcome to the real gentry 
of England, we may conclude from the readiness with which they, 
within a century, received an adventurer who assumed their func- 
tions, The London Journal (Sat, April 22, 1727,) contains the 
following : 

“ Ipswich, 15 April. One Robert Harman, an Irish dancing- 
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master, was convicted as a notorious cheat and impostor, in as. 
suming the title and functions of a king of arms, and alledging that 
he was authorized by government to inspect the arms and quarter- 
ings of the nobility and gentry of this, and 14 other counties; 
whereby he demanded and received considerable sums; he was 
sentenced to stand in the pillory, in three several market-towns in 
this county, on their market-days, to suffer an imprisonment, and to 
pay a fine.” 

The re-establishment of the visitations would re-place the gentry 
on a footing with the noblesse of the continent. 

Those, who deliver passports for the continent, ought to give 
the quality of gentleman to those only who are entitled to it; ‘but 
those, who are entitled to it, should not suffer it to be omitted, 
The disuse of the word may be of the greatest disadvantage. If 
arrived at the place of his destination, his letters of recommenda- 
tion may indeed prove who and what a traveller is; but he may 
be induced to alter his route, his carriage may break down, he 
may have a dispute at a table-d’héte, he may be mistaken by the 
police-officers, who are in quest of some offender. Every one 
who has travelled on the continent, knows how great a recommend- 
ation the quality of a genti/homme is to the protection of an 
amptmann or justice of peace, or to the hospitality of a lord of 
the manor. 

At Gottingen, where a succession of Englishmen have studied, 
the Prorector usually asks them, if they are esquires at home? 
and on their answering in the affirmative, they are entered as 
Nobles. But at the other German universities, which have less 
communication with Great Britain, several young Englishmen, 
on being asked the usual question, if they were noble? unluckily 
knew as little about nobility as Dr. Samuel Johnson, and like him, 
always confounded the idea of noble with the idea of a Peer, and 
consequently answered, No. Thus they, though perhaps of the 
most ancient families, have been inscribed in the matricule-book 
as the sons of the lowest burghers or mechanics, 

On continuing his travels into Hungary, a stranger’s French 
passport is translated into Latin; thus the gentilhomme anglais 
appears as nobilis anglus. And an accidental omission of this 
title might occasionally prevent his receiving those civilities and 
that hospitality, which he otherwise would receive. 

From their having forgotten what was so well known to their 
ancestors, that nobility and gentility are synonymous, Englishmen 
run into two extremes. The Scotch, and [rish, to do them justice, 
know their dignity better, and to this may be attributed their better 
reception on the continent. But while the lowest Englishman 
presumes to style himself a gentleman, the Englishman of the first 
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quality, having unaccountably renounced the ancient pre-emi- 
nence of his blood, hesitates to style himself a nobleman. What 
respect can he claim from foreigners, who scarcely knows his own 
place in society? Formerly his dignity was esteemed abroad, 
because it was protected at home. 

In 1350, during the wars of the Black Prince, a number of 
French gentlemen, having agreed to fight the Combat de trente 
against the like number of English gentlemen, Argentré in his 
History of Britany says, “‘ both parties had sworn, that only gen- 
tlemen should combat on either side; but Bemboio could not 
compleat his number, he therefore took a soldat de condition ro- 
turtere, named Halbutié.” 

This soldier was probably a yeoman: there are other derivations 
of the word yeoman, but may it not signify a bowman, and be de- 
rived from the yew of their bow? Lord Verulam relates, that 
Henry VII. formed a body of archers, called the yeomen of the 
guard. It might also signify a ploughman, from jugum, a plough, 
which the Germans pronounce yugum. In those days, when the 
rank of every one was so defined, no Frenchman would have 
spoken irreverently of a gentleman angtais, nor have disputed his 
nobility. When, at the meeting of Henry and Francis, on the 
Plain du Drap d’Or, every Englishman, whose shield had been 
examined by the heralds, was admitted into the lists. 

It is only since the gentry permitted the plebeians to encroach 
on them, that the peers began to disdain the title of gentleman, a 
tile which the first peers, nay, princes of the blood, would have 
not disdained, The haughty Lord Verulam says, in his History of 
Henry the seventh : “ The king dispatched Sir Robert Willoughby 
for Edward Plantagenet, son and heir to George Duke of Cla- 
rence. In case of the bastarding of Edward the fourth’s issue, this 
young gentleman was to succeed. 

* About this time the Lord Woodville, uncle to the Queen, a 
valiant gentleman, and desirous of honor 

Godwin, in his Annals (page 163.) says : “ Courtenay Marquis of 
Exeter, deriving bimself from the blood royal of France, partici- 
pated of the blood royal of England, being son to Catherine, 
daughter of Edward 1V. The king became jealous of his great- 
ness, and glad of any occasion to cutt off this noble gentleman.” 

A Harl. Ms. says: ‘‘ These sundry coats appertain to the right 
honorable and most noble gentleman, Henry Earl of Derby, Lord 
Stanley, Strange, and Man, companion of the Garter, lieutenant of 
Cheshire and Lancashire.” 

The duke of Lauderdale was styled first gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to Charles the second ; as the duke of Hamilton was first 
gentleman of the bed-chamber to George the second. Some Due 
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et Pair of France, is still styled at the French Court “le premier 
gentilhomme de la chambre ;” but in England, the word gentleman 
has of late become so contemptible, that the same officer is now 
styled first lord of the bed-chamber. 

Formerly, while all persons of coat-armour were styled noble- 
men, all gentlemen were styled persons of quality. 

A peer is only a person of rank, unless he be a gentleman; but 
every gentleman is a person of quality, for in the opinion of a 
herald quality and gentility are synonymous. 

Lord Verulam says, (page 119.) ‘“ At the same time there re- 
paired unto Perkin, divers Englishmen of quality, Sir George 
Nevile, Sir John Taylor, and about one hundred more.” 

(Page 122.) “Upon All-hallowes day the king’s second son 
Henry was created Duke of York; and as well the duke as di- 
vers other noblemen, knights bachelors, and gentlemen of quality, 
were made knights of the Bath.” 

Fuller’s Church History, anno 1546. “ The last person of quality 
who suffered martyrdom in this king’s reign, was Anne Ascough, 
alias Kyme. She was worshipfully extracted; the daughter of 
Sir William Ascough of Kelsey in Lincolnshire, of the age of 
twenty-five.” 

The gentry of Yorkshire thus begin a petition to Charles the 
first, 1643, 

‘¢ Those members of parliament lately employed to attend your 
Majesty from both houses, being all of them gentlemen of quality 
and estate in this county.” 

Proclamation against duelling, Whitehall, 9 March, 1679: 

‘* Whereas it has become too frequent, especially among persons 
of quality, to avenge their private quarrels by duel.” 

Bamfield Moor Carew was born 1693. His Life originally be- 
gan—‘* Never wasthere known a more splendid appearance of gen- 
tlemen and ladies of rank and quality at any baptism in the west 
of England. The Honorable Hugh Bamfield esquire, and the 
Honorable Major Moor, were both his illustrious godfathers.” 

The Life of Bamfield Moor Carew appeared 1807 in the Eccen- 
tric Mirror. The above passage was thus altered : 

“« Never was there known a more splendid appearance of per- 
suns of the first distinction at any baptism in the county. Hugh 
Bamfield, esquire, and Major Moor, of families equally ancient and 
respectable as that of Carew, were his godfathers,” 

The epithet, illustrious, applied to two country squires, was ex- 
aggeration, and therefore properly omitted ; but it shows the high 
estimation in which our gentry were held so late as in the eigh- 
teenth century. But rank and quality were words more expressive 
of their meaning than that equivocal word distinction. We can 
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form an opinion of what ladies and gentlemen of rank and quality 
were in the reign of William the third, but it will puzzle our de- 
scendants to divine what were the people of distinction or fashion 
in the reign of George the third; and as these worthies were 
styled honorable during their lives, it is hard to deprive them of it 
after their deaths. Quality (according to a dictionary printed 
1735,) is a title of honor and noble birth ; hence in the New Ata- 
lantis, and in the plays and novels of Fielding, Smollet, &c. and in 
the magazines, newspapers, and periodical papers, till very late in 
the eighteenth century, every gentleman and gentlewoman are 
persons of quality. The Memoirs of Mrs.—— are entitled the 
Memoirs of a Woman of Quality ; Sir Charles Grandison and 
Lovelace are both men of quality. 

The title, “ honorable,” was till lately given to all persons of 
quality ; hence the use of it inall parliamentary debates ; though it 
was undoubtedly confined at first to the knights of the shires, and 
not conferred on the citizens and burgesses. Out of parliament it 
is at present only given to the children of peers. But custom only 
has dictated this courtesy, which is probably prescribed by no 
statute. ‘To others, particularly to colonels in the army, it has 
been discontinued, ‘This title probably followed the course of 
other things. Being given to so many, it flattered no one, and 
fell into disuse, It is a title unknown on the continent, and as 
little understood as the title of a baronet. The daughter of an 
Irish peer, having at Paris styled herself on her visiting tickets 
‘honorable Madame ***,” called down on her character many 
ill-natured remarks, which she otherwise would have escaped. 

Other titles have fallen into discredit through their general in- 
discriminate abuse. 

Dedication of Virgil’s Eneidos by Thomas Phaer, Esquire, and 
Thomas Twyne, Doctor in Phisicke. 

“To the right worshipful Maister Robert Sackwill, Esquire, 
most worthy son and heir apparent to the Right Honorable Sir 
Thomas Sackwill knight, Lord Buckhurst; the rare hope and 
only expected imp of so noble roots, and heir of so antient a fa- 
mily. 

This dedication, dated 1 January, 1584, concludes 

* Your worship’s most bounden and willing 
“Tuomas TWYNe.” 

Thus the title of “ your worship” was given to the son of a peer, 
for lords and gentlemen then enjoyed the same honors, and all per- 
sons of quality were styled indifferently noble, gentle, honorable, or 
worshipful. Afterward “ your worship” fell to all the gentry, but 
when it was given to mayors and trading justices, the gentry pre- 
ferred “* your honor.”. Soame Jenyns, in his Modern Fine Gentle- 
man, written 1746, says : 
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His Honor posts o’er Italy and France, 
Measures Saint Peter’s dome, and learns to dance. 

Another remark on the foregoing dedication; a peer being a 
knight is styled Sir, and his son Master. Under Queen Elizabeth 
the whole body of the nobility, or the peers, knights, and squires, 
were styled lords, sirs, and masters. Every rank had its particular 
title, and the plebeians then being styled goodmen, master was a title 
of honor ; but it ceased to be so, when given to the lower orders, 
In Spain the nobility are styled don, which also means master; 
for from domys, a house, is derived dominus, master of a house. 

It is possibly to be attributed to this circumstance, their being 
sufficiently distinguished by the titles Sir or Master, that the gentry 
under Edward III. thought it superfluous to retain the de 
before their names, which on the continent distinguishes the nobles 
from the roturiers. 

How absurd is of late years the gradation of our honorific ti- 
tles: worshipful, honorable, noble! An individual is'styled wor- 
shipful, or worthy of adoration, who is not allowed to be honorable, 
or worthy of honor; and another individual is allowed to be hono- 
rable, though not acknowledged to be noble, or worthy of notice, 
Thus without knowing, we are to honor ; without honoring, we are 
to adore. God only is worshipful : but, strange ! the English gentry, 
the most vilified noblesse in Europe, disdain a title, that should 
only be given to the Divinity. 

‘The whole system should be reversed ; the new families, the novi 
homines, should be styled the noble ; for novitas and nobilitas are 
derived from the same root. 

‘The antient gentry should be styled the honorable, as they at 
different periods have been. 

And the peers, the hereditary senators, might be styled the 
worshipful, if some other title, less objectionable, could not be se- 
lected. 

The commons ; les communes ;—and could the English knights, a 
body of warriors so hardy, so proud of their descent, so full of 
their own importance, so desirous of distinction, submit to have 
formed a part of the house of commons? No, never, if the house 
of commons had signified the house of the ignobles. But the 
word commons signified not, in parliament, common people in con- 
tradistinction to the nobility, but communities. The house of 
commons therefore signified the house of communities. 

The communitas terre, or-community of the kingdom, was an- 
ciently only the barons and tenants in capite." 

In 1258, a community thus composed sent a letter to Pope 
Alexander, These “littera misse 4 communitate Anglie” * con- 
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clude, “ communitas comitum, procerum, magnatum aliorumque 
regni Angliz,” kiss the feet of your holiness. 

In 1258, also, tota terre communitas chose twenty-four of its 
members to treat for an aid for the king. 

“ Cesont les 24, qui sont mis par le commun, a traiter de aid de 
roi. ”* 

This communitas terra, or le commun de la terre, was some- 
times styled tota nobilitas Anglia or universitas baronagii, and 
signified the body of the nobility of the realm: Je corps de la 
noblesse.* 

This communitas terre was equivalent to the house of peers, or 
rather to the Diet of the German Empire. Several of its mem- 
bers, Simon de Montford, De Bohun, De Bigod, were as power- 
fulas a duke of Wirtemberg, or an elector of Hesse. 

On other occasions the sheriff convoked the communitas co- 
mitatus, or the body of freeholders, # tenants in capite, in his 
county, At length, in 1265, the citizens and burgesses were first 
summoned to parliament to represent the communitates civitatum, 
the bodies of citizens or corporations. 

Communitas, like societas, means people partaking the same 
rights, and was equally applicable to the most exalted, and to the 
most humble classes. Therefore, that their assembly was styled 
the house of commons, could not offend the haughtiest knight that 
ever displayed his shield at a tournament. 

The assembly of knights might possibly have been called the 
house of commons (communitates comilatum) though the ple- 
beians from the towns had never been summoned. When, at his 
coronation, Edward II. was asked, “ Do you promise to hold the 
laws and customs, which the community of your kingdom shall 
have chosen (é/us) ?” there were no citizens nor burgesses present. 
The community was composed of abbots, priors, earls, barons, 
great men, and the whole body of the tenants in capite.* 

It is to be observed that a general assembly for the whole king- 
dom was always styled in the singular /a communauté, or le com- 
mun; but when different communities sent deputies, they were 
styled in the plural des communautés or les communs, or properly 
les communes. 

Thus Edward II. in 1318, “ Notre Seigneur et Roi, par assent 
des prelats, comtes, et barons, et communautés de son royaume.” ° 

Our Norman barons soon forgot the genders of words in 
French, and their lawyers frequently made, in two following lines, 
the same word both masculine and feminine. Thus they wrote le 
commune, la commun, or les communes, indifferently. Butthe French 
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always translated the English House of commons into la chambre 
des communes (communities), and not into la chambre des commun 
(common people). 

The knights in one respect resembled the citizens ; they ap- 
peared not on their own account, but as deputies of othér tenants 
in capite. They therefore were assembled with the citizens, who 
were the deputies of other citizens. But in other respects the 
knights, or little barons, resembled the great barons. Like them, 
they held by a military tenure ; therefore, when the citizens paida 
twentieth of their goods, for the expenses of the war," the knights, 
like the great barons, only paid a thirtieth of their goods to defray 
the expenses of the knighting of the king’s eldest son.* 

Though the knights condescended to sit under the same roof 
with the citizens and burgesses, they were summoned to appear 
gladio cincti, and they always maintained the dignity of the eques- 
trian order. The most trifling distinction suffices to destroy the 
idea of equality, and the distinction of the spur is still observed, 
The military members appear no longer in armor, but they alone 
may wear their spurs as a mark of knighthood. The citizenor 
burgess, who after a morning ride should inadvertently approach 
the chamber with his spurs on, is stopt by the usher, and must 
retire to divest himself of this mark of knighthood. And to this 
humiliation any gentleman of the first quality, any Lrish peer, nay 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, who, whatever might be 
his authority or dignity elsewhere, should sit in the house in the 
humble character of a citizen or burgess, must submit. 

In all human institutions there are contradictions, and what con- 
tradictions strike the foreigner in the honorable house! Evil com- 
munication corrupts good manners: and it seems that neither 
gentle nor simple have been improved by their approximation. 
Now the haughity spirit of chivalry seems to have taken possession 
of citizens and burgesses, and they, by insisting that a Briton 
should on his knees beg pardon at their tribunal, degrade the 
people that they represent ; and now the knights, as if degenerated 
in the society of the representatives of plebeians, seem to have for- 
gotten the glory of their race, and however proud of their spurs on 
their own dunghill, submit in a conference of the two houses to sit 
cap in hand, while the peers are permitted to sit covered. 

When the ancient Cortes assembled in Spain, or the national 
Diet in Hungary, or when a German prince convoked a Diet of 
his vassals, two members of the knighthood or Ritterschafft were 
deputed from every canton. ‘These deputies are equivalent to 
the knights of the shire ; these must be all noble, but no gentlemen 
ever represent the towns or plebeians. 
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And great was the cry against Mirabeau for becoming a mem- 
ber of the ‘Tiers Etat in the National Assembly. It was indeed an 
innovation; Mirabeau was a gentleman, and ought to have repre- 
sented the noblesse of his canton; but our gentry, who instead 
of becoming knights of their shire, first deigned to represent cities 
and boroughs, were also innovators. 

The three estates of France, which Sir John Eresby has already 
explained, had, except the number three, no analogy with the three 
branches of the English legislature. Still the three estates of 
France subsist, but they were never legislators; the legislature 
there consists at present of three branches like our own. 

They who, whatever their motives may have been, have been 
active in spreading the unfounded opinion, that the peers are the 
only nobles in Great Britain, take a pleasure in applying to all 
who are not peers, the term commoners; thinking thereby to de- 
grade them. But first let them explain what they mean by com- 
moners, ‘The word commoner has three significations. 

In a parliamentary sense; as the counts and barons used to 
style themselves the common or community of the kingdom, they 
might be styled commoners of the upper house; but in being 
styled the peers, they have gained nothing, for a commoner, a fel- 
low, and a peer, mean the same. As to the counties and towns, 
those only, who choose or are chosen, are commoners. ‘They only 
are active citizens, or members of the common- wealth. 

In a legal sense ; all are commoners, who are subject to the com- 
mon tribunals; the peers are not commoners, as they are their own 
judges. This is a privilege, but no proof of exclusive nobility ; for 
many persons, who have precedency over peers, are subject to the 
common courts of law. Not only the younger, but elder sons of 
dukes and marquesses, who are ranked above half the peers, but 
the princes of the blood, and the sons of the king, would, if accused 
before they were created peers, be tried by the common juries 
also. Therefore, as nobility is not confined to the peerage, being 
a commoner is no stain to nobility, and no reproach to a gentle- 
man. The prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, having refused a 
peerage, is the first commoner. 

The word commoner has only of late years crept into circu- 
lation. Our ancestors did without it. Neither Sir Thomas 
Smith, nor Camden, nor Milles, introduced it into their accounts 
of England. 1 see not why in the Court Calendar it has been in- 
truded into the table of precedency, or why it has been placed 
where it is. A duke’s eldest son is not less a commoner than the 
Speaker, though the Speaker be the first within the house of com- 
mons. If any chief of opposition affects the character of a com- 
moner, it is to ingratiate himself with the rabble ; as the late duke of 
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Orleans, to gain the affections of the canaille, styled himself Cj. Th 
toyen Egalite. Ourt 
In a humiliating sense, the word commons, in contradistinction JB Y°° 
to birth, rank, nobility, dignity, &c. is not applicable to the | °° 
gentry, though it may be to the plebeians or citizens. he 
To show that the gentry are distinct from the commons or ple- oy 
beians, the following citations may suffice. this 
Lin osay of Pitscottir’s Hist. of Scotland. = 
“ Henry VIII. wrote to the Earl of Surrey, that he should raise “ " 
the whole body of England, both gentlemen and commons.” defer 
“* Lord Lindsay, in his speech to the Scotch lords before the = 
battle of Floddon, says, For if we lose the king, we lose the ow 
whole nobility thereof, for none, my lords, have remained but Oe? 
gentlemen, the commons are all departed from us for lack of - 
victual,” re 
In these two passages commons mean yeomen. ss 1 
The necessity of the British gentry’s asserting their nobility in- +l 
creases as the connexion of Great Britain with the continent in. title 
creases. ‘The Seven Islands are under British protection. They oa 
have a numerous nobility, and when a governor or lord com- Pi 
missioner arrives at his post, without doubt the first question that gh 
the inhabitants ask is: “Is his excellency noble?” He is possibly ie 
of one of the most illustrous families in Europe, but he may be pes 
no peer, and people have taken it into their heads, that in the Bri- age 
tish Empire the peers only are noble. ‘The inhabitants, conceiving aa 
the appointment of a roturier or plebeian an insult offered to them- as 
selves, scarce stifle in public that disdain, to which they give loose ho 
in their coteries, If this be disadvantageous to the governor, what mn 
must it be to those, who hold military or civil posts under him? . 
Every petty noble in every paltry office will hold themselves supe- B 
rior to our gentlemen, the antiquity of whose families would have 
qualified them for Doges of Venice. th 





Hanover now is an independent kingdom, and subject also to our 
kimg ; and under his authority Hanoverian bourgeois are ennobled 
with the same facility, with which a wealthy citizen or nabob may 
purchase a coat of arms; and these new-baked barons, though they 
would not be received into gentle company in Hanover, have been by 























ignorant people directed to take the precedence over our most an- , 
cient gentry in London; and this forsooth because these men of ‘ 
yesterday are styled barons, and our gentry are merely squires. I 





But the manors of these squires may be in the Doomsday book, and 
consequently their ancestors were ranked among the lesser barons 
several centuries ago. And a German baron, even an ancient one, 
is only a lesser baron, and may not be classed with the magnates 
and proceres, asa British baron may. 
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The Hanoverians are an enlightened and a hospitable people. 
Our travellers who have visited not only their capital, but their pro- 
yinces, must do justice to the good qualities of every rank of their 
society: aud consequently Hanoverians of every rank have a claim 
on our esteem, benevolence, and hospitality. In every polished 
company the place of honor should be given to the stranger ; but 
this distinction is the mere dictate of courtesy, and the foreigner, if 
a man of sense, would attribute it to the politeness, and not to the 
inferiority of the company. But should he settle in England this 
deference should cease, and German letters of nobility should be 
considered equivalent with a British coat of arms of equal anti- 
quity. A German baron whose ancestor flourished under Henry 
the Lion, may rank with the English gentleman whose ancestor 
fought under Richard Coeur de Lion ; but the new baron of yes- 
terday should have no precedence over the parvenu, who had pur- 
chased a coat of arms at the Heralds’ Office. 

The noblesse of Europe may be considered on a level ; but one 
title is common in one country, another in another. If in a num- 
ber of individuals, in Germany, Russia, &c. there are fifty barons 
and a count; and in the same number of individuals, in Great Bri- 
tain, there are fifty squires and a baronet; and if the title ef a baron 
is as easy to be acquired on the continent as a coat of arms here; 
and the title of a count as easy to be acquired there, as a baronet- 
age here, a continental baron is not superior to our squire, nor the 
continental count to our baronet. 

A Sicilian Conte cannot be classed with an English Earl, who 
is a peer of the realm; and the pope’s banker, the Duke of Torlonia, 
had he accumulated his immense fortune in England, might pos- 
sibly have been created a baronet. 

If neither Britons visited the continent, nor foreigners Great 
Britain, it would be indifferent what titles they bore. ‘The com- 
mon people in England pay as much respect to their superiors as 
the common people in any other country. The shopkeepers in 
London are as civil behind their counters as the shopkeepers m 
Paris or Vienna. In the inns his honor or his worship 1s waited on 
with as much servility as his grace in Germany, or his excellency in 
Italy. A landlord in England, with the title of baronet, is of not 
less importance among his tenants, than a landlord in Sicily with the 
title of prince among his vassals; and a squire in his ancient hall 
in Lancashire, might vie with any baron in bis moated castle in 
Languedoc ; but should they travel, the advantage would always 
be in favor of the continental noblesse. A foreigner in England 
usually passes for a person of greater dignity than he is; and the 
Englishman abroad loses of his importance. And this becatise 
our gentry bear more modest titles, and seem to have forgotten 
that they are nobles. 
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The knights and squires of England, without doubt, preferred 
being styled the gentry, to being styled the nobility ; and being mey 
of birth, no one could contest their right to the superior deno. 
mination. They were logicians enough to know the axiom, 
omne majus continet minus; and they, being allowedly gentlemen, 
could never dream that their nobility could be contested. And 
the peers were styled the nobility, not because they were the only 
nobles, but because, as there were many peers, who were not gen. 
tlemen or men of quality, they could not collectively be styled the 
gentry of the upper house. They however were all persons of 
distinction, though they all were not persons of quality. A ple. 
beian could be raised to the peerage, and this very justly, because 
the peerage compose a council or tribunal, and the state may re- 
quire his advice. He is summoned not so much for his own sake, 
as for his country’s sake. He thus became of higher rank, though 
he remained inferior in quality to the ancient gentry. Every gen- 
tleman of eight quarters was admissible into the order of the Gar- 
ter, for a knight of the Garter must undoubtedly be sufficiently well 
born to break a lance ata tournament. ‘Therefore, ‘‘ when Lord 
Paget was in 1552 degraded from the order for divers offences, and 
chiefly because he was no gentleman of blood, neither of the father’s 
nor the mother’s side ;”* or as it is expressed in the Latin, guoniam a 
neutro parente nobiles habebat natales ; he still continued a peer of 
the realm.” 

The statutes of the order (Henry VIII. an. 1522.) thus describe 
‘* a gentleman of blood ;” it is declared and determined that he shall 
be descended of three degrees of noblesse, that is to say of name 
and of arms, both of his father’s and his mother’s side. 

When, on the death of a knight, a chapter of the order was con- 
voked to give away his garter, every knight received a paper, on 
which he was to write the names of nine candidates; these names 
were distributed in three columns; the first column consisted of 
sovereign princes and earls; the second of barons; the third of 
gentlemen of quality. 

The Duke of Buckingham, in 1451, voted thus : 


Principes. Barones. Milites. 
The Emperor, Lord Hungerford, Sir Edward Hail, 
The Duke of Exeter, Lord Lovell, Sir Edward Hungerford, 
The Earl of Wiltshire, Lord Lisle, Sir Robert Shotesbroke. 


The relative importance of every rank in society may be judged 
from the following distinction. On the grand festival of the order, 
the knights received a robe powdered over with embroidered gar- 


* Hayward’s Hist. of Edw. VI. Ashmole’s Ord. of the Garter, page 621. 
> On the accession of Queen Mary Lord Paget was reinstalled into tie 
order, 
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ters, and the motto of the order wrought in gold. The sovereign’s 
robe was powdered with an unlimited number of garters, the duke’s 
with 120, the marquess’s with 110, the earl’s with 100, the vis- 
count’s with 90, the baron’s with 80, the banneret’s with 70, the 
gentleman’s with 60 garters. ‘Thus the distinction between a ban- 
neret and a baron was not greater than between a baron and a 
viscount. So little was the idea of any exclusive nobility in the 
House of Lords. 

If simple gentlemen are no longer knights of the Garter as for- 
merly, it 1s not because they are less eligible, but because the 
peerage now being more numerous, the individual, who is invested 
with the ribbon, has probably been already promoted to the peer- 
age. 

” Lord Paget remained a nobleman, because any individual can 
be ennobled; but presumed not to style himself a gentleman, 
gentility being an hereditary quality. 

An English plebeian, who should settle on the continent, might 
in France solicit for letters of nobility, or in Germany for the 
title of a baron; but no gentleman of ancient coat armor should in 
Germany accept any title inferior to that of a count, for by being 
created a baron, he would only be placed on a level with the new- 
baked barons, as they are called. If however, though of ancient 
gentility, he be unable or unwilling to support the dignity of count, 
he, by proving his pedigree, may have himself received on a level 
with the ancient barons; as a graduate from one of our universi- 
ties may be received ad eundem gradum at the other. 

A German lawyer, having acquired a fortune during the ex- 
istence of the imperial chamber at Wetzlar, was about to marry 
the only daughter of a brother lawyer. He sent therefore to 
Vienna a hundred ducats or a hundred Louis (for people 
desire to make with the Heralds’ Office the best bargain that 
they can) and solicited for letters patent of nobility. The father 
of the bride, being also ambitious of having his daughter a baroness, 
sent another sum to another agent at Vienna, who also procured 
letters of nobility for his future son-in-law. ‘The ceremony being 
over, bride and bridegroom, equally impatient to produce an agree- 
able surprise, presented each other their respective diplomas, bound 
as usual in criinson velvet, printed on vellum, and furnished with 
arms, coronet, and supporters. ‘Je vous salue, Monsieur le 
Baron” —“ Je vous salue, Madame la Baronne,” they cried in one 
breath, each expecting the thanks of the other ; when, to the mor- 
tification of both parties, to the amusement of the wags of Wetz- 
lar, and to the emolument of the heralds at Vienna, it was ascer- 
tained that the bridegroom had been ennobled twice over. 

The respect paid to ancient gentility can in Germany only be 
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equalled by the contempt of new nobility, particularly that nobility 
which has been purchased for money. An exception is sometimes 
made in favor of that which was conferred on merit, A foreigner 
dining once at a castle in Franconia, complimented the landlord on 
the age of his hock. “ ‘True,” answered the baron, “ they are both 
old, my wine and my coat of arms;” (Ja wohl, alle beide send alt, 
mein wein und mein wappen). And whenever in any German the. 
atre Schiller’s celebrated drama, ‘‘ Cabal and Love,” is performed, 
and the son of the minister protests against the imputation of a dis- 
honorable act, by asserting that his coat of arms is five hundred 
years old, the words “ mein wappen ein halb Jahrtausend”—al- 
most electrify the boxes ; and a skilful physiognomist might per- 
haps divine by the different degrees of approbation that they ex- 
press, the century from which every baron, or baroness, no less 
susceptible of all noble enthusiasm, deduces her escutcheon. 

In one of the German towns a plebeian who had purchased 
nobility, was pointed out to the stranger. Without being admitted 
into the society of the noblesse, he either disdained the bourgeois, 
or they, jealous of his newly acquired pre-eminence, avoided him; 
he was generally sven alone in the most crowded streets, com- 
muninig with bis own thoughts, and was humorously compared to 
the elephant in the menagerie, the only animal of bis kind. 

In France, when a plebeian wished to be ennobled, he purchased 
the place of secretary to the king. This gave him the right of soli- 
citing for a coat of arms. He afterwards sold the secretaryship to 
some other roturier, who probably wished to acquire in turn the 
same faculty of applying to the heralds. At the revolution there 
were 206 secretaries to the king, beside 46 honorary or titular 
secretaries: so that the facility of acquiring nobility may be con- 
ceived. Hence the place of sécrétaire du roi was styled in derision 
une savonnette au vilain, or a wash-ball for a blackguard. He, 
however, was only an anobli, though his son was noble, and his 
grandson a gentilhomme; nor could his descendants for several 
generations be admitted as officers into the army. 

But when in France the gentility of an individual was acknow- 
ledged, it was a matter of indifference whether his title was mar- 
quis, comte, vicomte, or baron; or whether he had any title or 
not. Frequently the eldest son was comte, the second marquis. 
In several families, that possessed the titles both of marquis and 
comte, they succeeded alternately; so that the father, being styled 
comte, styled his eldest son marquis; which marquis styled his 
eldest son comte, and so forth ; the two titles being considered so 
equal, that it was not worth while to change them, and this pre- 
vented confusion, as every individual retained the title, by which.e 
was known in the world, or presented at court. In other houses 
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the titles succeeded as in England. These variations were optional, 
and depended on caprice. ‘The only important question was, not 
what title any individual bore, but whether he really was a gentil- 
homme or man of ancestry. 

When, about the beginning of the reign of Louis XVI. an 
ordinance appeared, that no individual should be presented at 
Versailles, unless he could prove four hundred years of gentility, 
or that his ancestors were ,already noble before the year 1400, a 
multiplicity of comtes and marquises were rejected ; though many 
an untitled gentleman, ancient as our squires in their halls in Lanca- 
shire and Northumberland, left their towers and chateaux in Bri- 
tany and Languedoc, and posted up to Paris to show their 
pre-erpinence. Every gentleman, his pedigree being certified, 
was, on the first hunting-day, invited to mount with the’ king into his 
carriage, and accompany his majesty to the spot where the 
hounds were turned out. This privilege was termed le droit de 
monter dans le carrusse du roi. ‘The plain squire, to whom this 
right was allowed, was considered as superior to the count or mar- 
quis, whose claims were rejected. Were this ordeal of gentility in- 
troduced at Carlton Palace, while the old English squire and the 
lairds and Highland chieftains would bear away the palm of ancestry, 
many a noble peer would, as at a tournament, be obliged to ride 
the barriers. 

The profusion of counts and barons has always been increased 
in France by brevet titles. Officers in their commissions of 
colonel or general are styled counts, as in England justices of 
peace are styled esquires. ‘These titles however are only for life, 
The canons also of the cathedral at Lyons were styled counts: and 
the chanoinesses of several noble chapters are likewise comtesses ; 
and frequently, when a demoiselle de qualité has no desire or pros- 
pect of marriage, the king confers on her also the title of comtesse, 
She henceforward is styled Madame instead of Mademoiselle, and 
in company can serve as chaperon to other unmarried ladies. 

The whole body of the ancient noblesse, it is true, are distin- 
guished by the particle de before their names: but without these 
brevets there would be no title for unmarried women, however 
exalted their rank or quality. The daughter of a duke and peer, 
as well as the daughter of a plain gentleman, is only Mademoiselle : 
as Mademoiselle de la Rochefoucault, Mademoiselle de Montmo- 
rency. 

When Buonaparte composed his new nobility, he usually con- 
ferred the title of count on the lieutenant-generals, and that of 
baron on the major-generals, and colonels of regiments. As he 
never created a marquis or vicomte, these two titles are the most 
respected since the return of the Bourbons. 

VOL. XXIII. Pam. NO. XLV. N 
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In France the heralds might not grant nobility or coats of arms 
to every postulant. It was necessary, that the petitioner should 
hold some place under government; but as these places were 
avowedly to be purchased, the only difference was, that the chief 
part of the fees in France went to the state, whereas in England 
they go entirely to the College of Arms. 

Since the new formation of the house of peers in France, the 
French have learned to comprehend the British constitution ; and 
to Louis XVIII. the British gentleman on his travels is much in- 
debted for the heterogeneous materials, of which he has composed 
his upper house. Before the revolution, the French called eve 
British gentleman a milord, and if his modesty disclaimed the title, 
they set him down as a plebeian ; but at present there are so many 
noble French peers, who have not the least pretension to be gen- 
tilshommes, and in the Chambre des Députés so many persons of 
quality, that the French now say of our two houses of parliament, 
apparemment c’est comme chez nous. 

The Chambre des Députés contains a number of marquises, 
comtes, barons, and untitled gentlemen; these, though inferior in 
parliament, consider themselves equal elsewhere to the peers ; and 
toward those peers that were not noble before their elevation to the 
peerage, the ancient gentleman affects the same contempt, that 
Squire Western expressed for an upstart lord. 

The British house of peers is the most illustrious senate in ex- 
istence, and the peerage and gentry ought to bear each other a mu- 
tual good-will : the privileges of the peerage are the highest reward 
for the exertions of the gentry; but the peers cannot deny the 
nobility of the gentry without degrading their own. For, beside 
that ;there is not a duke’ who is not by some alliance related to 
some private gentleman ; nor any gentleman of quality, who is not 
related to some peer; if the gentry are not noble, the ancestors of 
the peers were not noble: and if all the generations anterior to 
their elevation to the peerage were lopt off from their genealogical 
trees, few peers would be considered as gentlemen in the opinion of 
the continent ; and is it probable that a multiplicity of nobles of 
the first families in Europe, nay of princely origin, such as the 
Percys, the Courtenays, the Fieldings, would, in a century, when so 
much respect was paid to birth, have settled in England, if their 
nobility was to lie dormant, till some accidental circumstance 
raised them to the peerage. 

The honor of the peers is in this question not less interested 
than the dignity of the gentry. Would any of the peers prefer a 
nobility of fifty, of a hundred, or of two hundred years, to a nobi- 
lity “ eight centuries, and whose origin is lost in the clouds of anti- 
quity 
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The first families in Germany pride themselves on their uralt 
adel, or aboriginal or ante-documental nobility. Every candidate 
for the order of Saint Michael of Bavaria must not only prove six- 
teen quarters of nobility, but that his own paternal family had been 
noble from time immemorial, and that no document recorded at 
what period they had been ennobled. Several French and Italian 
gentlemen have been received, and the antiquity of many an Eng- 
lishman’s family would qualify him to present himself as a candidate ; 
but not a peer of the realm could presume to offer himself, if his 
elevation to the peerage was considered as an anoblissement. 
Every Grosvenor or Fortescue, descended from the Grand Hunts- 
man or Shield-bearer of the Conqueror, might pretend to the cross 
of St. Michael; but the Earl Grosvenor and the Earl Fortescue, 
were their nobility only coéval with their peerage, would be rejected 
with contempt. Let therefore every new peer, if by birth a gen- 
tleman, protest against the expression of several ignorant journal- 
lists, that he had been ennobled ; raised to the peerage, ought to be 
the term. 

As our own writers fall into such mistakes, similar blunders may 
be excusable in foreigners. In fact, our system of rank is not less 
puzzling to them than theirs is to us. 

Hence we read in “ Londres en 1820:” Sir Joseph Banks 
“recut du roi, en 1779, les honneurs de la noblesse, et la qualité 
de chevalier baronet ;” and in“ Les Cotemporains” we find, “ Wil- 
liam Eden, d’une ancienne famille, anoblie par Charles II.” 

The first writer might possibly not have known, that Sir Joseph 
was of an ancient family, and consequently was noble before he 
was raised to the baronetage; but the absurdity of the second 
writer was greater: if William Eden’s family was ancient, why 
should Charles ennoble it; though he might raise it to the baro- 
netage? ‘To say that a sovereign ennobles an individual, is to 
say, that he was not a gentleman before. 

Ifa foreign herald were asked, whom he considered as the noblest 
families in England, he would answer, first, those that were settled 
there before the Conquest; those that accompanied the Con- 

ueror; those that engaged in the crusades; those that had produced 

emplars or Knights of Rhodes; those that had combatted at 
tournaments. Many descendants of these families are members of 
both houses of parliament. When in the house of peers, should 
they date their nobility from their elevation to the peerage, may 
the spectres of their iron ancestors haunt them in their 
dreams! but more descendants of these families have remained as 
their ancestors were, untitled gentlemen, and they require no 
parchment to ennoble them. But not only a respect to their an- 
cestors, but a love to their posterity, should induce the peers 
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themselves to protest also against any exclusive nobility in the 
House of Peers ; for if their ancestors were not noble, till raised to 
the peerage, their children will not be noble unless they succeed 
to it. ‘There would not be a noble family in the three kingdoms, 
though individuals of this or of that family might be noble. We 
must then cease to say, the noble house of Howard, of Hamilton, 
of Fitz-Gerald, &c.; each of these illustrious families must con. 
sent to be considered as a herd of roturiers, with a Duke at their 
head, 

Such must be the consequence of styling the peerage the no- 
bility. 

The hereditary shield that belongs to every individual of a 
family, is a sufficient proof of its nobility. 

[t is only in Great Britain, that tradespeople recommend their 
shops to the nobility and gentry; in other countries they address 
their customers or the public in general ; but if it be necessary to 
recommend their lucky lottery-offices, or patent blacking, to every 
rank in society, according to the precedency of the realm, let them 
in future adopt the style, “ the peerage and the nobility ;” or, as 
their design is to flatter their customers, ‘ the peerage, the gentry 
and nobility ;” as by this address they would flatter the ancient 
gentry, by distinguishing them from the new nobility, who had lately 
received their arms from the Heralds’ Office. A petition to Parlia- 
ment from any county might begin, ‘‘ We the peerage, nobility, 
clergy, and others.” A magnat of Hungary is styled a magnat; 
a grandee of Spain, a grandee; a peer of France, a peer, 
None of these are styled the nobility ; for the equites, the hidalgos, 
the chevaliers, are noble also; as in ancient Rome, the equestrian 
order was noble, as well as the senate. The British peerage 
ought likewise to be called the peerage, and no title could be 
more dignified or expressive. ‘Two centuries ago, ere the title 
gentleman was so profaned, that title might have been refused oc- 
casionally to individuals among them; but now to style the peers 
the nobility, is not only to detract from their dignity, in the eyes of 
foreigners, among whom nobility is so common, but, if meant ex- 
clusively, is an insult and an injustice to all their countrymen en- 
titled to bear arms. 

The peerage very properly enjoys so many privileges, that it is 
ponderibus librata suis ; it requires no epithet to raise its import- 
ance; but if any epithet be requisite to his dignity, let the peer 
be styled the illustrious; this epithet would distinguish him from 
every other noble ; it would be respected on the continent. It has 
been given to the Order of St. Patrick, and cannot be thought too 
exalted for an hereditary Senator of Great Britain, when it is 
allowed to a Senator, Counsellor, or Judge, in the Ionian Islands, 
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Learned etymologists have given the derivation of the word 
Lord ; may I venture to suggest anew one? May it not be derived 
from the French Lourd, gravis? A count, in Germany, is styled a 
Graf or Grav, which some authors derive from grau, grey or old, as 
seigneur is derived from senior, and senatus from senex ; but others 
derive graf from gravis, a man of gravity or dignity. While the 
Saxon was the language of England, the magnats were also called 

rav. From this word, corrupted into reeve, is derived Sheriff, 
Reunion, &c. But the Normans, whatever might have 
been the origin of grav, concluded that it signified gravis, and 
translated it dourd. The modern signification of /ourd would, it is 
true, be “ heavy, unwieldy ;” and would be an epithet of derision, 
rather than of honor ; but other words in the process of centuries 
have changed their meaning. Gros, in ancient French, meant 
grand ; thus Charles le Gros, meant Charles the Grand; but two 
centuries afterwards, Louis le Gros, meant Louis the fat. ‘Thus 
the word Jourd might evidently have meaned dignified, or of im- 
portance. But the contempt, which our Norman entertained of 
our Saxon ancestors, is admirably depictured in the romance of 
Ivanhoe ; and they might have styled the Anglo-Saxon Count, 
lourd, out of persiflage. But in the course of a revolution, a 
name of reproach often becomes a boast; and as the American 
republicans, in their successes, gloried in the nickname Yankee, 
so when the Anglo-Saxons recovered their importance, lourd 
became a ti‘le of honor. 

It is not desired that a single privilege be added to the privileges 
to which the gentry are by law entitled. A modern peer can no 
longer be compared to a Simon de Montfort, or to the king-mak- 
ing Earl of Warwick ; but an English squire is of as great, or in 
many respects of greater importance, than a squire five centuries 
ago. His nobility, which, no one knows how, when, or where, has 
slipped through his arms, is no favor to be obtained, but a right to 
be maintained. ‘The title may have lain dormant, but no statute 
has cancelled it. It is invested in him. If, as has been shown, an 
English gentleman was considered noble in the reign of James I., 
he must be equally so in the reign of George [V. In the days 
of Cressy and Azincourt, when our Angevin Sovereigns possessed 
so much of France, the English gentry and the French noblesse 
were equal, not only in power but in title, at the courts of Bour- 
deaux or of Poitiers ; and have their descendants not the spirit to 
maintain their equality with the Hanoverian noblesse at a court 
of a Guelph? 

The present degradation of the British gentry was accidental, 
and, by a strange fatality, chiefly proceeded from the great privileges 
that they formerly enjoyed. There is an ebb and flow in all 
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human affairs ; let them hope that the tide will turn in their favor, 
‘Two centuries ago, all the honorable posts in the law and army 
were, as was then the custom all over Europe, confined to the 
gentry. A gentleman only could be an officer in the army, ora 
barrister in the inns of court; hence the coats of arms that deco- 
rate the halls of the Temple and of Lincoln’s Ini. But in other 
countries, when the tiers état, or plebeians, were become too im- 
portant to be excluded from these offices, the law, that excluded 
them, was usually repealed; but in England a different course 
was pursued : the law was maintained, but broken through on every 
occasion, aud as officers and lawyers still maintained, that none but 
gentlemen could be admitted, barristers and captains were at 
length styled esquires, and ensigns and attorneys gentlemen, 
‘These, however, were not considered noble by the heralds, unless 
they had procured a grant of arms. 

Nor should this grant of arms have been refused, for every 
family must have a beginning. As ancient houses become extinct, 
new ones arise. And though honors should rather be conferred as 
rewards of actions achieved, than as a testimony of a desire to 
achieve them ; yet the warrior, who fights the battles of his coun- 
try, and the lawyer, who consecrates his exertions to the cause of 
justice, is as deserving of nobility as any of the phalanx of the 
king of France’s secretaries. The only absurdity in the English 
system is, that these individuals are styled gentlemen, whereas they 
should be styled noblemen, Fit nobilis, nascitur generosus. 
“ Noble” ought to be the word used in patents. It is so com- 
prehensive, that though it may be without disrespect applied to 
the Sovereign, it is merely the due of every individual worthy of 
notice. ‘Thus their ancient privileges have been turned against the 
gentry; but the estimation, in which they formerly were held, has 
also contributed to diminish their present estimation. Some cen- 
turies ago, the higher orders alone were distinguished by a suavity 
of manners, Hence a polished man was said to have the manners 
of a gentleman, and no doubt the barbarity of the lower ranks 
might have induced the higher ranks to maintain, that there was 
no polished man but a gentleman. When, however, the benefits 
of education had descended lower, and plebeians had become po- 
lished, the saying should have been disused; but here again, the 
inferiors turned the tables against their superiors, by retorting, that 
if there were no polished man but a gentleman, every polished 
man was a gentleman, Had the axiom been, that every polished 
man was a nobleman, it would have contained some truth; for ele- 
gance of manners may render a man worthy of notice, but cannot 
alter his birth. He ought, as in other countries, to have been 
styled a polite, clegant, agreeable man, but not a gentleman, But 
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not only in regard to manners, but to morals, we abuse the 
word. A man of laudable conduct or sentiments is called a gen- 
tleman. Are we to conclude from this, that the lower classes are 
rascals? Other‘nations would call him an honest, a virtuous, up- 
right, respectable, worthy man. ; 

On the continent, the title of a man of letters is sufficiently ho- 
norabie ; but in England, we are informed, that a work is to be 
published by a set of literary gentlemen. 

Physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, are now styled medical 
gentlemen. Whyis not a man-midwife styled a gentleman-midwife, 
as in several kitchens a man-cook is styled a gentleman-cook ? 

{ would not insinuate, that a profession so beneficent to man- 
kind, that requires so much talent, and for which some persons 
are born with particular dispositions, would degrade a man of 
birth; but the word gentleman can only be used, or abused, in 
three senses : in regard to manners, morals, or birth. In the two 
first senses, may it not be taken for granted, that a man, who has 
had an academical education, is both a moral and a polite man? 
but in the last sense, what can it signify, in the common occur- 
rences of his profession, whether a medical man be a man of 
birth or not? 

If, indeed, a marriage had been concluded between him and 
any young lady or dowager, it might be some satisfaction to her 
relatives to hear, that the doctor was a medical gentleman. 

It is only in London, that we see advertised, lodgings for single 
gentlemen ; in other countries, it is for single messieurs. And shoes 
or stockings, &c., for ladies ; and shoes, stockings, &c., for gen- 
tlemen: these articles, in Paris, are pour les femmes, or pour les 
hommes. 

When the king of France holds a court at the Tuileries, it is 
thus announced : 

“ Demain matin le Roi recevra Jes hommes, et le soir les 
femmes.” 

Among these men are the first dukes and peers; among these 
women, the first duchesses and ladies of quality. 

There is no degradation to persons of quality, to be called men 
and women; but by following a different system, and calling a 
mixed society gentlefolks, low people in England have been put 
on a level with persons of quality. 

How superior to our Ladies and gentlemen, is this designation, 
les hommes et les femmes: it is like the Arma virumque of Virgil. 
We have ladies and gentlemen in the shilling gallery. 

The king of England addresses the two Houses of Parliament ; 
* My lords and gentlemen.” 
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The members address their constituents, and the promiscuous 
rabble at the hustings, Gentlemen! 

The rabble return to their pot-houses, and address each other, 
Gentlemen ! 


The word gentlemen re-echoes from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. 

We have gentlemen of the whip, gentlemen of the quill, gentle. 
men of the scissars, gentlemen of the razor, gentlemen of the 
comb. 

All these ranks in France from the highest to the lowest, 
would answer to the word messieurs, ‘The king of France ad- 
dresses the united peers and députés, Messieurs. 

Properly to translate into French the word gentleman, may be 
considered the proof of an Englishman’s knowledge of the 
two languages. How various its significations ; Galant-homme, 
homme aimable, gentilhomme, monsieur ! 

Every rider who travelled with his book of patterns, has, during 
his stay in England, so often been called a gentleman, that on his 
return to Hamburgh or Frankfort, he considers himself on a foot- 
ing with every Englishman of the first quality, and would accost 
him, hail fellow, well met ! 

A German baron, in London, having waited for his barber, a 
journeyman arrived in his stead, and informed him, that the old 
gentleman had been taken ill, but that he would have the honor of 
shaving him. ‘This anecdote the baron used to relate, whenever 
any Englishman was presented at his master’s court, to insinuate 
that the English gentry were a set of barbers. 

But it is rather from the lower rank abroad, who are not com- 
petent judges in the matter, than from persous of quality, that our 
travelling gentry are likely to be treated with disrespect; who, 
should this happen, would not forget that their ancestors were 
not only admissible at courts, but at tournaments. 

Should, however, the title of a gentleman thus become more 
prostituted every day, to give it to a man of family might at 
length be rather an insult than a compliment. In this case what 
must he do? he must reassume the title of nobleman, to which he 
has a lawful right, and which his ancestors two centuries ago only 
Jaid aside, because, at that period, they preferred the title of gen- 
tleman, which is incontestibly the superior title, though a train of 
unforeseen circumstances have, in this kingdom alone, raised the 
title nobleman above it. 

As, in France, a gentilhomme must be born noble, Buonaparte 
in the plenitude of his power, though he created dukes and grand- 
dukes, and kings, never ventured to make a gentleman. Only 
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persons of ancient noblesse are there styled gentlemen. Yet these 
persons in England, when they see the quality of a gentleman so 
degraded there, make up their minds, during their stay, to style 
themselves noblemen. The gentry of the united kingdom should 
follow their example. js 

And let it not be thought impossible, that the title of gentleman 
could, in the course of things, become an insult: a change nearly 
similar has occurred in Germany. 

The German nobility are composed of two ranks, counts and 
barons. If an individual be created a baron, all his descendants 
become barons and baronesses. If a baron be raised to a count, 
all his descendants become counts and countesses, and this to the 
most distant posterity. Every count was styled in the directions 
of letters and other documents, the high-born count: every 
baron, the noble-born baron. 

At length, plebeians were admitted into offices, which were 
usually contined to the nobility, and some persons directed to 
them also, to the noble-born counsellor, to the noble-born chan- 
cellor, ‘The barons at this took fire: they assembled, and agreed 
to assume a new style; and leaving to the plebeians the style of 
noble-born, determined that their letters should be directed, to the 
high-weil-born baron. 

Thus plebeians, who made not the least pretension to nobility, 
were styled noble-born ; and gentlemen, whose birth was uncon- 
testably noble, would have challenged any man, who should direct 
a letter to them, noble-born. 

In process of time, the title noble-born fell so low, that even 
the higher plebeians becaine ashamed of it; and they were in- 
dulged by the court with a new style, well-born, which, without 
encroaching on the gentry, distinguished them from their inferiors 
among the burghers. 

Thus at present the different ranks in Germany are styled : 


Counts High-born. 
Barons High-well-born. 
Counsellors, Professors, a 

Physicians, Judges, Well-born. 
Clergymen, Burgomasters, &c. § 

Surgeons, Apothecaries, : 

Merchants, Ehighoaem, &e. attedane. 


An English gentleman, at a German court, having received from 
the prince a letter directed ‘To the well-born Mr. » directed 
his answer to His Excellency the Duke. On the next court-day, 
the duke asked him, if he knew so little of etiquette. ‘“ By no 
means,” answered the Englishman, “ but I consider myself equal 
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to your barons, so when you style me high-well-born, I will style 
you serene highness.” 

Many an Englishman would be not displeased at being styled 
the well-born, and would be highly flattered by the style noble. 
born; an insult for which a German gentleman would run the 
writer through the body. 

‘There are absurdities in every country ; but I have been more 
particular here, because every Englishman on the continent runs 
the risk of being told, that /a noblesse anglaise n’est qu’une ca- 
naille : but if, in Germany, it should be thrown in his teeth, that 
in England every barber styles his master a gentleman, though he 
cannot deny the abuse, he may retort by citing a similar abuse in 
Germany, that every barber there receives his letters addressed to 
him, to the noble-born. 

This treatise may be useful to Britons, who visit the continent, 
particularly to those who may purchase property there, who may 
enter foreign service, or may be candidates for foreign orders of 
knighthood ; nor is it perhaps entirely undeserving of the attention 
of our countrywomen. It would inform them, to what degree of 
distinction different foreigners are entitled. In their arrange- 
ments of assemblies and invitations, they pay too mych attention 
to some, too little to other strangers. A German baron,a French 
count, an Italian marchese, are nearly equal in rank ; and when of 
good quality, are all highly respectable ; but not more so, than an 
English squire was, even since the Restoration ; and would still be, 
if the visitations of the heralds, and the regulations of the courts of 
honor, were properly inforced. Consequently, when a British 
gentlewoman marries one of them, she only marries her equal, 
On the Continent, more respect is paid to quality than to rank, 
An ancient gentleman, without a title, looks down on a new count 
without a pedigree ; and yet an Englishwoman often hopes, by 
giving her hand to any man with a title, to become a high and 
mighty dame: in this, however, she will be disappointed. In 
countries where only equals associate, noblesse is an essential, but 
no distinction. In Germany, for instance, every man that she will 
meet in company, is a baron, every woman a baroness; but only 
an.ancient baron will be considered a gentleman, She, if of a good 
family, will be received there on a footing of equality ; if not, they 
may possibly refuse to receive her. 

As every plebeian in England, wholives above the vulgar, has of 
late years presumed to style himself a gentleman, plebeians from 
the continent have, on their arrival in England, been to their great 
surprise styled gentlemen also; and this quality they afterwards 
assume without further scruple. These foreigners have sometimes 
paid their addresses to Englishwomen, perhaps to ladies of rank, 
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or to gentlewomen of quality; and many a bride, without imquir- 
ing the real rank of her suitor, or no doubt imagining that every 
individual on the continent is at liberty also to style himself a gen- 
tleman, gives him her hand: but on her arrival at his home, how 
grievous is her disappointment! She has married a roturier, a 
mere plebeian, all his connexions are bourgeois, At no court on 
the continent the wife of a plebeian would be received, 
though she were the daughter of a duke, Nay, the more elevated 
her birth, the greater the contempt to which such a misalliance 
would expose her, Day after day offers some new mortification. 
She reads in the court gazette, that some of her compatriots have 
been féted according to their rank ; that Lady has dined at 
court; that Mrs, had been invited to the whist-table of some 
potentate; that Miss had danced ata gala, or figured at a 
traineau partie. She, alas! poor madame, tout court, must re- 
nounce all these pomps and vanities ; but however she may affect 
to despise them, she, if not strongly minded, will feel their loss. 
Amid the dissipation of Paris, Vienna, or Naples, she might in- 
deed find some resource, but in a provincial town, or the residence 
of a prince, her privations would be aggravated. Some country- 
woman, perhaps of her own neighbourhood, of her acquaintance, 
perhaps her relative, has there married to a count, a baron, or to an 
untitled gentleman of quality; this countrywoman would perhaps 
turn her back on her, or receive her with an air of protection, or per- 
haps only receive her at all, when the noble relatives of Monsieur 
le Comte, and all persons of quality, were absent from her hotel. 
Such would be her mortifications, who should marry a plebeian ; 
it may therefore be laid down as a rule, that no female of family, 
who wishes on the continent to be received into company, should 
marry any man who is not of noble birth, it matters not with or 
without a title. 

But would her chagrin be less, who has given her hand to a 
new noble? In Germany, every gentleman is styled a baron, as in 
England every gentleman is styled an esquire; but though, in Ger- 
many, no individual presumes to style himself a baron, without 
being noble ; yet every noble is not a gentleman, and consequently 
is neither presentable at court, nor admissible into every com- 
pany. Any plebeian, who has made a fortune by trade, a lucky 
speculator, a winner in the lottery, may, by sending from 50 to 
100 pounds to Vienna, (or, since the establishment of the German 
confederacy, to other courts) procure the title of noble or baron, 
which are almost synonymous ; but his grandson, or, in places 
where the gentry are tenacious of their pre-eminence, his great- 
great-grandson, would scarcely be considered as a gentleman, Even 
at those courts, where the ctiquette were the least severe, there 
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would, during a length of time, be some distinction between him 
and the ancient gentry. ‘These distinctions, however trifling in 
the eyes of philosophy, would be sufficient to mortify his vanity, 
and to keep alive the memory of his inferiority, At one court, 
the new noble is permitted to make his bow at the levée, but will 
not be invited to dinner ; at another court, he will be invited to din. 
ner, but neither he, nor his wife, would be invited to appear at the 
card assembly in the evening, among the quality of both sexes, At 
a third court, they might even be invited to the card assemblies or 
balls, but neither he nor she would be selected to compose the card 
party of the sovereign ; nor would he be invited to dance with any 
royal or serene highness, to which honor every gentleman of blood 
may pretend. There have been instances of persons lately ennobled 
being introduced into the assemblies of the noblesse, by the so- 
vereigns of the country, who honored them with: their countenance; 
but no gentleman, no gentlewoman would speak to them. For a 
man in this predicament, if it be difficult for him to find a partner at 
a ball, it must be still more difficult to find a partner for life. A 
gentlewoman, by giving him her hand, must consent to participate 
in his equivocal nature, neither fish nor flesh; and should he 
marry a bourgeoise, he would retard, by a generation, the gradual 
progress of his descendants to gentility ; he therefore comes to 
England to look for a wife, and is too successful in his search 
after some gentlewoman of quality. 

A squire’s daughter, ignorant of the comparative value of titles, 
thinks, by marrying a baron, to become a peeress of Germany; 
for as a baron is a peer in Great Britain, no doubt a baron is a 
peer all the world over. Poor woman! she has married a baron, 
but a new-baked baron; for such is the nickname given to enno- 
bled plebeians. She leaves the ancient hall of her ancestors, the 
envy of the bride-maids ; and arrives in Germany, confident in the 
length of her purse, hoping to show off, and charitably disposed 
to eclipse all the baronesses of the holy Roman empire ; but if an 
Opportunity is allowed to her, asa special grace, of displaying the 
court dress that had figured at St. James’s,—far from attracting 
the admiration of a German court, the elegance of her toilette, 
and the value of her jewels, would only awaken the jealousy of 
some high-born dame, who would have the good-nature to let her 
into the secret, that Monsieur le baron n’était qu'un parvenu, only 
tolerated at court, to the honors of which he had no right, or claim. 

Disgusted by these repeated humiliations, this couple would 
make up their mind to fix their residence in England, where they 
would mount an equipage, with a coronet and supporters, and on 
the strength of their baronial title, would pretend to a precedency 
above the first gentry in the land. 
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When a titled foreigner, having married an Englishwoman, 
settles in England, they probably, on account either of his or of 
her want of birth, have been ill-received abroad. A British gen- 
tlewoman, who marries a roturier ; or a low-born Englishwoman, 
who marries a foreigner of quality, are equally liable to disap- 
pointment. i 

Since the restoration of the Bourbons, a number of such mar- 
riages have taken place, together with several suitable alliances 
that offer greater prospects of happiness. ‘The marriage, when in 
England, ought always to have his ambassador’s sanction, lest the 
bridegroom should not be what he pretends to be. 

Several of our richest heiresses of long-descended names and 
estates, have married foreigners, recommended by a splendid ti- 
tle." What damsel would become a sheriff’s wife, as her mothers 
during centuries have been, when she may be saluted princess? 
What daughter of a wealthy citizen or nabob would give, for a 
bloody hand, the plum which can procure her a coronet ? 

It would be no bad speculation, for an adventurer to purchase, 
at Rome or Naples, the title of prince or duke, as a bait for an 
heiress in Great Britain. 

It may not be without advantage for our countrywomen, to in- 
form them, that the laws on the continent are more favorable to 
married women than in England. In France, the disposal of 
her own property is usually secured to the wife, by the marriage 
contract, during her life, and descends immediately to her children 
during the father’s life; or if she leaves no children, it reverts to 
her family, unless she bequeath it elsewhere; for a married wo- 
man in France may make a will. If their property were well se- 
cured to our heiresses, fewer foreigners would be dying in love for 
them, or, at least, would find it their interest to treat them well 
after marriage. 

Unless the gentry of the British empire be assimilated to the 
continental noblesse, these advantages will be favorable to 
foreigners ; but at any rate, our persons of quality ought to know 
the value of foreign titles, as our bankers know the value of foreign 
coins ; and a French comte is as inferior to an English earl, as a 
livre tournois to a pound sterling. 


* Could the squires, whose ancesturs might have been lords of the neigh- 
boring manors before the conquest, have conferred on their brides the title 
of Altesse or Excellenza, their immense fortunes would have remained at 
home. 
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Tr is now above two years since the Greek insurrection began. 
Since that time, if it has been impossible to view its progress with- 
out interest, yet various considerations may and must have ope- 
rated for a while with the British public, to prevent them from 
following up their sympathy with active support. On moral 
grounds such interference might seem more than questionable, as 
tending to spread a contest which might otherwise be confined 
within narrow limits and soon ended; and on the grounds of pru- 
dence, and even of humanity, it might be deprecated as the pro- 
longation of a hopeless struggle, by which the terms of ultimate 
accommodation would be only rendered less favorable to the pa- 
triots. But the state of things is now totally altered : the insurrec- 
tion has spread over the whole of Greece, and acquired a strength 
and consistency which holds out the fairest promise of ultimate suc- 
cess; and at the same time there has been a development of the 
policy and intentions of the Turkish government that destroys all 
hope of accommodation, and shows that the war can end in no- 
thing but the independence or absolute annihilation of the Greek 
people. 

Under these circumstances an appeal to the British public in 
their behalf is no longer delayed. 

To exhibit this in its proper force, and do away the prejudice 
which the mere name of insurgents might in some minds create 
against them, it is necessary in the first place to take a brief re- 


view of the nature of that government against which they have 
risen. 


- 
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In taking this we will not refer to the unprovoked conquests 
by which the Ottomans first established themselves in Greece. 
Other empires have been founded on similar conquests. But 
here is the important difference, that in other instances the con- 
querors and conquered have gradually amalgamated, or at least 
the benefits of equal law, and security of person, and property, 
and religion, been extended to one as to the other, In Turkey, on 
the other hand, the distinction between Mussulman and Christian 
is as strongly marked as at the first: it is the distinction, as Mr. 
Eton says, of ‘ conqueror and conquered, oppressor and op- 
pressed ;” and is accompanied and designated by every possible 
mark of degradation on the Christian subjects of the empire. Let 
the following be taken as a specimen. 

Every Rayah, or Christian subject of the Ottoman Porte, above 
fourteen years of age, purchases his life each year by the payment 
of a capitation tax, the receipt for which must be exhibited at the 
town gates, and conveys (such is its wording) the permission of 
“wearing his head that year.” 

He is marked out by a peculiar dress, and interdicted on pain 
of death from wearing the same costume, or painting his house of 
the same color with the Turks. A distinction not unavailable, it is 
obvious, to purposes of insult and oppression ! 

It is death for a Greek to marry a Turkish woman ; or to strike 
a Mussulman even in self-defence. Onthe other hand, the Mus- 
sulman that kills a Christian generally escapes with a fine. 

« At the Turkish tribunals the testimony of a Mussulman out- 
weighs the clearest proof of a Rayah.” 

Property, under such a system, becomes only a title to extortion 
and spoliation. The revenue of the Pashas and inferior governors 
in the Christian provinces is said to be doubled and sometimes 
even tripled by these extortions: and in private, it has given birth, 
to use the words of Mr. Thornton, to “a tribe of extortioners, 
false witnesses, and embroilers, who, in impunity and without in- 
famy, subsist on the spoliation of the Christians and Jews 
around them.” 

The patriarchate and highest dignities of the Greek church are 
put to sale, and venality and corruption thus introduced into the 
whole system of its priesthood. 

The Christian can build no new church, nor even without a 
large bribe obtain permission to repair an old one, 

If a Christian have once, under any circumstances, professed 
Mahometanism, he cannot renounce it but with the sacrifice of 
his life. Martyrdoms of this kind are not unfrequent. * 

t Two cases came under the observation of the writer, or his fellow-tra- 
vellers, in the years 1818 and 19, one at Tripolizza, the other at Smyrna. 
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Finally, it is well known that more than once it has been 
agitated in the Divan to put to death every Christian in the em. 
pire, and that the idea has only been abandoned from considera- 
tions of the loss of revenue that would necessarily ensue.' 

Such is a slight sketch of the oppression under which three 
raillions of Christians have now for near four hundred years been 
laboring. The quantity of individual misery that must in the na. 
ture of things have resulted from it, it is impossible to estimate, 
But as a help to the formation of such an opinion we will adduce 
two short extracts; the first from Mr. Thornton, a professed apo. 
logist for the Turks; the second from Mr. Hughes, a late traveller 
in the countries of which he speaks. ‘* Nothing short of embracing 
islamism,” says Mr. Thornton, ‘could exonerate the vanquished 
from fines and personal subjection. ‘The conquered people be- 
came, together with their possessions, their industry, and their 
posterity, virtually the property of their masters. In sucha state 
their claim to justice and security was precarious ; their lives and 
fortunes were made subservient to the necessities of the state and 
the interests of the superior and privileged class, who strove by 
every means, however injurious and insulting to their feelings, to 
suppress instead of exciting their energies, and to debilitate their 
minds to the level of slavery.” In apology for the Turks he adds, 
with an allusion fearfully full of meaning, «It would be unjust 
to characterise the Spartan government only from its treatment of 
the Hetotrs!!” The same comparison had before suggested it- 
self to Mr. Eton.»—Mr. Hughes in more impassioned language 
draws the following picture: ‘I have rode over the ruins of large 
villages scathed by the flames of destruction, because some repu- 
table family had refused to deliver up a beautiful son or daughter 
as the victim of the tyrant’s execrable lusts: I have seen towns 
professing the Mahometan faith, whose inhabitants had all toa 
man apostatized from that of their forefathers, to escape the inor- 
dinate exactions and oppressive cruelties to which as Christians 
they had been subjected : I have seen rich tracts of country turned 
into deserts, and cities fallen into decay, where misrule and in- 
justice had combined with plague and famine against the consti- 
tution of society: in short, I have seen a nation humbled, de- 
graded, and abased ; living without civil or political existence, 
plundered without remorse, tortured without mercy, and slaugh- 
tered without commiseration.”? 

Similar observations must have been made by every traveller in 


¥ For authorities the reader is referred to Eton’s Survey, p. 104, 5, 6. 33. 
and 358.—Thornton, vol. i. p. 202. 157, 8. and 196. Vol. i. p. 147. 
* Thornton, vol. ti, p. 60.—Eton, p. 12 3 Hughes’ Address. 
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European Turkey. The individual who draws up this paper might 
confirm the general truth of the preceding statements from his 
own painful recollections : but he forbears. What has been said 
jsenough. And let the question be now fairly answered by every 
one: Could the unresisted continuance of such a tyranny be ex- 
pected ? or should the name of insurgents make us view the efforts 
of the Greeks with coldness and suspicion? It cannot be. ‘The 
idea of eternal slavery has been solemnly deprecated in regard to 
the injured Africans by the British parliament.* ‘The reasoning 
is equally strong as regards the oppressed Greeks. And let us 
remember that the case of the Greeks is not the case of those to 
whom slavery is rendered more tolerable by never having had free- 
dom set before them. The majestic monuments of former times 
speak to them of freedom ; travellers in continual succession have 
made those times and those monuments the subject of their in- 
quiries and conversation; and above all, the partial revival of 
education among them in late years has rendered them too painfully 
conversant with the sad contrast of former greatness and present 
degradation. : 

With such feelings occasion only could be wanting to rouse 
them to the struggle for emancipation. ‘Twice at the instigation 
of Russia had they made it in vain; but now they have again risen 
under better auspices, with a determination and heroism which 
has hitherto been successful, and promises them a complete and 
final triumph. 

It is important to mark the progress of the struggle, and the 
manner in which it has been conducted on the part both of the 
Greeks and of the Turks. The one goes far to show, that, not- 
withstanding the calumnies raised against them, the Greeks are 
already possessed of many of the elements of a great national cha- 
racter : the other exhibits a treachery, and ferocious barbarity in 
the Turk, which proves that no hope is left to the patriots but in 
the establishment of their independence. 

The patriots began their struggle, to use the words of a Greek 
of Corfu, ** with nothing more than a few rounds of cartridge, and 
2 fleet of merchant vessels :”* without a treasury, without arms, 
without military habits and organization, and, what was most 
against them, with that want of mutual confidence and regular sub- 
ordination which time could alone effect. The fortresses, ar- 
tillery, and ammunition were in the hands of Turkish garrisons; 


* See the late debate on Mr. Buxton’s motion for abolishing slavery in 
the West Indies. 

2 This interesting letter is given at length by Dr. Chatfield, at p. 69 of 
his Second Appeal. 
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a Turkish army in Albania, after completing its triumph over Alj 
Pasha, was ready on the spot to crush their rising; and a formi- 
dable fleet of ships of the line and frigates was soon equipped and 
dispatched against them from the arsenals of Constantinople. At 
that time their cause seemed hopeless: but against all apparent 
probabilities it has pleased an over ruling Providence to bless their 
efforts with a success almost miraculous. After two years of war, 
they have liberated the provinces of the Morea, Attica, Beeotia, 
Acarnania; taken all the fortresses of the Peloponnesus except 
Patrass and Corinth, Coron and Modon ; repulsed and defeated se. 
veral Pashas with the loss it has been inferred of above 70,000 
men; and twice discomfited the Turkish Admiral, and driven 
him back with the loss of his largest ships within the Dardanelles, 
The banner of the cross floats triumphant in the Aégean; 
by land forces have been organized, and military experience ac- 
quired ; and, what is the most important of all, a government has 
been established which unites the suffrages of Greece, and is 
obeyed in every part that is freed from the Ottoman yoke. 

If it be objected that cruelties have sometimes marked their 
triumphs, the answer is obvious, that the inherent justice of their 
cause * is not affected by the charge. But in point of fact, 
though in the phrenzied feelings of the first struggle, before mili- 
tary subordination was established, and in retaliation for the un- 
exampled barbarities of the Turks against their brethren, excesses 
of this kind were sometimes committed, (a circumstance which in 
the nature of things must have happened) yet no systematized plan 
of cruelty has been ever proved against them; and to the case 
chiefly insisted on (the case we mean of Tripolizza) a distinct con- 
tradiction has been given from the very person on whose authority 
the charge was said to rest. It was alleged, that in violation of the 
terms of capitulation they had made an indiscriminate massacre of 
the Turkish prisoners that at the capture of that city fell into their 
hands. ¢ But I have the authority of Colonel Gordon himself,” 
it was stated by Mr. Hobhouse at the late meeting in London, 
“to declare that the charge has been not only shamefully exag- 
gerated, but in the material part totally unfounded. And now,” 
he added, ‘*a very different course is pursued by the Greeks: 
their prisoners are never put to death, but are sent, often to 
the great inconvenience of the captors, to places of security :” and 
one instance has occurred (we allude to the Greeks of Miso- 
lunghi) of their actually raising a subscription for the widows and 
orphans of their Turkish oppressors. * 


* See the Christian Observer for Jan. 1822. P. 63. 
? Sheridan’s Thoughts on the Greek Revolution. P. 88, 
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With this let the systematized and remorseless barbarities of 
the Turks in the progress of the war be put in contrast. 

They began in the crucifixion of the venerable Greek Patriarch 
and many bishops and priests at the doors of their churches in 
Constantinople, during the Easter of 1821.' To enumerate all 
the barbarities that have since been committed would be as te- 
dious as painful. ‘The number of Greeks massacred has been es- 
timated on the whole at not less than $00,000 !! and of refugees 
at 200,000! !* The villages of Wallachia and Moldavia, the 
cities of Smyrna and Aivali, the isles of Samothrace, and Crete, 
and Cyprus, and Scio, have each their tales of blood ; but in the 
catalogue of wrong and suffering the two latter stand so pro- 
minent, that it would be injustice to the cause we advocate not to 
dwell more at length upon them. 

The fate of Cyprus we shall illustrate by only two short ex- 
tracts. ‘The first from a letter from the English Consul on that 
island, bearing date August 15, 1822, and stating—* Sizty two 
towns and villages in this unhappy island have wholly disappeared ; 
only their ruins remain to attest the barbarity of their destroyers. 
Every house is marked with murders : the Christians are hunted 
like wild beasts.” And this though, as the article from Trieste 
adds, there had never been the smallest symptom of insurrection 
in the island.3—Our second extract is from a late communication 
of Mr. Wolfe, the Jewish missionary, addressed to the society by 
which he is employed. He mentions, in reference to two Cypriot 
youths whom he had sent over and commended to the care of the 
Jews’ Society in London, that they were the sons of noble Greek 
families whom he had rescued from being brought up as Maho- 
metans. The Turkish governor, it seems, ‘had called together 
two hundred and thirty-two of the noble Greeks, among whom 
were the fathers of these youths, under the pretext of reading to 
them a firman of the Grand Seignior, expressive of his approba- 
tion of their conduct. At the moment of their assembling the 
heads of two hundred and thirty fell by the sword of the governor, 
the remaining two renouncing Christ to save their lives.” * 

As to Scio, it is uniformly represented before the late catastrophe 
as the most beautiful of the isles of the Mediterranean. ‘lhe po- 
pulation being almost exclusively Greek, and the government 
vested by permission of the Turks in Greek magistrates, it en- 


’ The early date should be remarked. Afier such provocation, who could 
wonder at acts of retaliation ? 

2 Second Address from the Society of Friends, inserted in the New 
Times of March 12 

3 Quoted in the Courier of Oct. 95, 1822. 

* Missionary Register for May, 1822. Page 212, 
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joyed a degree of comparative freedom, under which the arts and 
literature and commercial prosperity were rapidly advancing. The 
population amounted to 130,000 ; and a college, with printing press 
and library, had risen among them, in which lectures had begun to 
be read to seven hundred students, by professors deservedly cele- 
brated through the Levant. The island isnowadesert. ‘I could 
not have conceived,” says Mr. Leaves, the correspondent of the Bi- 
ble Society, in a letter from Constantinople of the date of October 
8th, 1822, «I could not have conceived, without being an eye-wit- 
ness, that destruction could have been rendered so complete. We 
walked through the town, and found the houses, churches, hospitals, 
and extensive college, where a few months ago six or seven hundred 
students were receiving their education, one mass of ruins. On 
every side were strewed fragments of half-burned books, Mss., 
clothes, and furniture ; and, what was most shocking, numerous 
dead bodies mouldering on the spot where they fell. Nothing 
that had life was to be seen, except a few half-starved dogs and 
cats. The villages have shared the same fate ; and of a popula- 
tion of 130,000 Greeks, there remain perhaps 800 or 1200, scat- 
tered through the most distant villages,” '—In the paper drawn up 
by the Society of Friends as imilar account is given. ‘They state 
that of 110,000 not more are left on the island than from 8 to 
1200. * About 40,000 are computed to have been massacred, and 
48,000 doomed to slavery, among whom are the widows and 
daughters of persons who had lived in comfort and affluence. 
These are now subjected to the brutal will of their oppressors. 
About 20,000 only appear to have escaped, and of these a great 
number have since perished by hunger and fatigue.””—A still more 
harrowing account of the same catastrophe is given in the appeal 
by the Greeks of Trieste in behalf of their suffering countrymen 
from Scio; * and “these barbarities were exercised,” they say, 
‘¢ on those who not only took no part in the counsels or operations 
of the insurgents, but who, in order to give the strongest proof of 
their allegiance and subordination, surrendered themselves into 
the hands of their masters, and went voluntarily to prison, and 
gave their food and property to their persecutors,” This important 
fact is confirmed by Mr. Sheridan, who states? «that the Sciots 
had not rebelled —that Scio had actually been bombarded by the Sa- 
mians for refusing to join in the revolt—that they voluntarily gave 
information and hostages to the ‘Turks, and in fact were guilty of 
nothing but helplessness and wealth.” We are reminded by the 


' Monthly Extracts of the Bible Society, Dec. 31, 1822. 
2 Quoted in the Sheffield Iris, Feb. 4, 1823. 
3 ‘Fhoughts on the Greek Revolution. P. 99. 
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mention of hostages of the admission by Lord Londonderry in the 
House of Commons on the 28th of last June, that Government 
was in possession of the fact that ten or twelve respectable mer- 
chants of Scio had been executed in cold blood, on the plea of 
holding this character at Constantinople. «A flagitious act!” as 
jt was indignantly termed by Lord Liverpool.—A firman of the 
Grand Seignior was a month after received at Scio, inviting the fu- 
gitive Greeks to return and take possession of their property. A 
few did so; and by letters from Turkey of last December, it ap- 
pears that on the news of the disasters of the ‘l'urkish fleet at 
Tenedos, these too were assassinated by the Turks!' Over the 
fate of 48,000 women and children who, as we have seen, were 
sold as slaves, there hangs a veil which we will not attempt to 
undraw by any pictures of the imagination: but we have one 
other document too painfully interesting not toadduce, by which 
we are enabled to trace the unhappy lot of a few of them one 
step further. A letter from Tunis, dated October 20, 1822,* has 
the following extract: ‘*On the 17th instant arrived here the 
Sardinian brig Giacio, Captain Antonio Luigi Niale, from Smyrna 
in a days; also the Maltese brig, Due Cugini, Captain Chi- 
assuro, from Constantinople and Smyrna, from the latter place in 
twenty days: both these vessels bring a number of unfortunate 
Greek slaves, principally young girls, destined as presents to the 
Bashaw, and boys all under ten years of age, who have been cir- 
cumcised.” It adds, that this nefarious traffic in Christian blood is 
not only carried on under the flag of the Holy Alliance, but that 
the two vessels in question were actually escorted from Smyrna to 
Cape Passaro by an Austrian ship of war! ! 

“If,” wrote the Baron Strogonoff in his note of the 16th and 
18th of July, 1821, «the Turkish government admitted that it 
was in consequence of a preconcerted plan that it adopted the mea- 
sures upon which the undersigned has already delivered the senti- 
ments of his august master, it would only remain for the Emperor 
to declare from the present moment to the Sublime Porte, that she 
places herself in a state of open hostility against the Christian 
world; that she legitimatizes the defence of the Greeks, who 
from that moment would combat solely to save themselves from 
inevitable ruin; and that Russia would find herself under the ne- 
cessity of offering them an asylum, and protection, and assistance 
with all Christendom, because she could not deliver up her 
brothers in religion to the mercy of a blind fanaticism,” 

This was in the summer of 1821; and surely the unparalleled 


Private Correspondence from Constantinop'e, iv Couier of Jan. 16, 
1823. ? Inserted in the Times of November 22. 
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barbarities we have just been detailing, subsequently perpetrated 
under the eye of the Turkish Admiral, and unpunished and unre. 
proved by the Turkish Government, make out the case supposed 
by Baron Strogonoff.—But to see it in still stronger light, let the 
following extraordinary document be perused. 

A letter from Zante, of Oct. 12, 1822, says; “* A Firman of 
the Grand Seignior of the 10th of last month, directed to the 
Pasha of Lepanto, bears, that the infidel Christians persisting in 
their rebellion, and finding men to purchase them when they are 
made slaves, and even when they become the property of the 
Turks, if the hardness of their hearts do not permit them to em- 
brace Islamism, they shall not in future be made slaves. In 
consequence, every one of the faithful, armed for the cause of 
the Prophet, is enjoined to put every Christian to death; the days 
of favor for the impious race of Nazarenes having passed never 
more to return.”‘ The mind, revolting from a barbarity so 
outrageous, would fain findrelief in discrediting the statement. 
But no contradiction, as far as the writer is aware, has appeared ; 
the beheading of twelve Christian families detained in the castle 
of Lepanto is mentioned as its immediate consequence ; and in 
point of time it synchronizes with the boast of the Turkish Admi- 
ral in his letter to the Commandant of Napoli di Romania: «I 
have ruined the island of Spezzia; I have captured, or put to 
flight a crowd of the vessels belonging to the infidels ; J continue 
to exterminate this perfidious and audacious race.”* This letter 
was found on the person of the Tchaous, or Adjutant of the 
Turkish Admiral, on board an Austrian vessel which was attempt- 
ing to convey provisions into the fortress of Napoli, but was taken 
by the Greek blockading squadron, Sept. 24. 

The case supposed by M. Strogonoff is now, therefore, evi- 
dently arrived ; the defence of the Greeks, according to his rea- 
soning, legitimatized, and all Christendom bound to support 
them. 

It was stated by Mr. Wilberforce, that it was on religious 
grounds chiefly that he gave his support to the contributions now 
making in aid of the Greeks. A view the most important! and 
the reasons of which it is easy to enter ino. For, in the first 
place, slavery has in itself a demoralizing tendency ; giving birth 
to dissimulation, and falsehood, and low cunning ; and, by de- 
pressing the mental faculties, and checking the progress of know- 
lege, operating with baneful influence to degrade religion into 
superstition.—But this is not all. The detestable vices of the 





* Bury and Norwich Post, Nov. 13, 1822, * Courier, Nov. 12, 1822. 
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Turks, vices allowed and patronized by a religion of sensuality, 
render them a moral pestilence to every nation with whom the 
are brought into the intimacy of every-day contact.—The Turkish 
system of selling the patriarchate and highest dignities of the 
Greek church introduces venality and corruption, as has before 
been observed, into the whole system of the priesthood.—The 
penalties consequent on the profession of Christianity, and the 
honors on that of Mahometanism, operate as a temptation the most 
powerful to apostacy: with what effect whole districts of apos- 
tate Christians testify.—In fine, in addition to their former degra- 
dation, the persecutions and massacres of the innocent and unre- 
sisting, since the commencement of the present struggle, have 
been directed against them as Christians, and still threaten those 
that survive with extermination on account of their faith. 

Thus on the highest ground of morals the present struggle 
must be regarded as an object of the most anxious interest, and as 
claiming from us by every Christian motive whatever assistance 
we may be able to render to our Greek brethren. And thank 
God that it is not now as it was three years ago, when, though 
we must have lamented their fate, yet on every principle of inter- 
national law and prudent philanthropy we must have abstained 
from all active interference to avert it. For in the course of events, 
the scene has altogether changed ; the oppressed Christians have 
risen without our interference—they ave driven out the ‘Turks— 
they have liberated their country; and the question is now, 
whether they shall be reconquered, and Mahometan despotism 
with all its vindictive barbarities and demoralizing pollutions again 
introduced among them. ‘Thus justified and encouraged in the 
support we may render them, it must be cheering to us to look 
forward, and contemplate the prospects of moral and political 
amelioration, which, if final success crown its efforts, we may 
expect the emancipated Greek nation to exhibit. Courage, endu- 
rance, patriotism,' and devotedness to their religion, are qualities 
that have been abundantly exhibited by them in the progress of 
the present contest, and that hold out the fairest promise for the 
future. With the nobler objects offered in a free state, the spirit 
of low intrigue which has been objected against them may be ex- 
pected to assume the character of more dignified ambition. 
Education and knowlege that, in spite of the dead weight of 
Mahometan despotism, have during the last twenty years been so 


* We cannot refrain from particularizing the Sacred Band, composed of 
500 young Greeks who had left the German Universities to join their patriot 
countrymen, and which, like its ancient namesake, was cut in pieces by the 
enemy, gallantly fighting till only 0 men survived,—Sheridan, p. 86. 
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tapidly extending, must, when that weight is removed, spread with 
still more rapid progress; and with the progress of knowlege js. 
intimately connected the gradual purification of their religion, and 
by consequence, improvement of their morals. It is true that 
much superstition obscures and deforms their profession of faith: 
but theirchurch contains in itself a principle of renovation : for, 
unlike the Roman Catholic hierarchy, their Patriarch,' and bi. 
shops, and priests, unite with the laity in desiring and promoting 
education, and, above all, that chief corrective of all error, and 
dissipator of religious darkness, the universal circulation of the 
Bible in the vernacular tongue. And thus a noble field will be 
opened for the benevolent exertions of our numerous Religious 
Societies ; and we may, without the charge of being visionaries, 
hope for a repetition of the same renovation in the churches of 
Greece, as through the means of these Societies has already begun 
to take place in the sister Syriac churches of Travancore.» 

But the moment is fearfully critical. By the end of this year 
it seems likely that their independence will have been secured, 
or the sentence of extermination executed against them. There 
is good reason to hope : probabilities have never been so much in 
their favor. But on the other hand the Turkish government has 
redoubled its efforts, and the very last advices from Constantino- 
ple announce that armaments more formidable than their former 
ones had sailed on their purpose of destruction. The scales seem 
nearlyin equilibrio:—in the one unmitigated slavery, oppression, or 
even extermination : in the other Greece free, reviving, regenerated, 
and restored to her rank among Christian nations.—A slight 
assistance, individual exertions may give the preponderance to the 
right side: it is for these that the present earnest appeal is made to 
the British people. A numerous committee, with names the 
most respectable,; has been formed and sits daily in London. 
They have opened a communication with the existing authorities 
in the Morea: they have ascertained the most effective methods 
of assistance ; and ‘confidently state that specific and highly im- 
portant objects are within the reach of very moderate means.” 
Their plans and their correspondence are open to every subscri- 
ber. Shall we then withhold our hands in such a cause? Shall 


* See Jowett’s Sermon before the Church Missionary Society. 

* See Major Mackworth’s account of his late visit to those churches, in 
the “ Diary of a Field Officer of Cavalry.” 

3 Among the subscribers or committee are the names of the Hon. 
Richard Ryder, the Marquis of Lansdown, the Earls of [ardwicke and 
Aberdeen, Sir J. Mackintosh, Sir T. Acland, W. Wilberforce, Esq. Zach. 
Macauley, Esq. the Bishop of Calcutta, the Dean of Salisbury, &e. &c. &e, 
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we be lukewarm in it? Upon our assistance the fate of millions 
may be in a measure suspended. Our ministers have been obliged 
as ministers to a painful neutrality: but these painful restrictions 
affect us not as individuals. ‘The case, let it be remembered, is a 
case sui generis. It isa contest in which the Greeks are unanimous 
fo a@ man: acontest against tyrants whose tyranny over their 
Christian subjects is directed against them as Christians, and 
being founded on the precepts of their prophet must unalterably 
continue : it is a contest not for aggression against the ‘Turks, but 
for defence of themselves in the country of their fathers: finally, 
it is acontest not for commercial rights or more or less of political 
freedom, but, as is written in characters of blood on the ruins of 
Scio, for existence itself. The cause is unlike that of Spain, 
unlike that of Columbia, unlike any other. It is a cause, we re- 
peat, possessing claims altogether unparalleled: and this without 
even once adverting to the heavy but unpaid debt of gratitude that 
we owe to Greece as one of the fountains of our literature, and 
parent of those models of eloquence and taste which have formed 
the brightest studies of our youth, and present to our maturer age 
unfailing sources of instruction and delight. 

The solemn vow with which the Greek nation have devoted 
themselves to this great cause, will form the best conclusion to 
our appeal, and plead with more force in their favor than any 
foreign advocate. 

‘ If,” said they in their memorial to the Sovereigns at Verona, 
“if in spite of every expectation this just demand shall be rejected, 
the present manifesto will in this case become a formal protest, 
which Greece, oppressed Greece, will depose at the feet of the 
Almighty, as the appeal of a nation of Christians to the whole 
Christian family. Left to their own feebleness, the Greeks will 
confide their cause to the God of might, to the God of Christians. 
Persecuted as they have been for four centuries for their faith, 
they will never betray their Divine Master; they will defend their 
altars, their country, the tombs of their fathers, esteeming them- 
selves too happy in dying for the cross, and for that alone, or in 
living freemen and Christians.” 

The same noble sentiments breathe in the more recent solemn 
declaration of the National Congress, which, after the regulation 
of various matters respecting their constitution, and criminal, and 
military, and ecclesiastical code, terminated its sittings about the 
middle of last April. ‘ And now,” says the President, ‘* nothing 
Temains to the National Congress before it breaks up and leaves 
to the executive government to discharge its important functions, 
but to proclaim in the name of the Greek nation whose full 
powers it bears, as it does now proclaim anew before God and 
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man, the POLITICAL EXISTENCE AND INDEPEND. 
ENCE OF GREECE; for the recovery of which, the nation 
has shed and is shedding torrents of blood, with the fixed deter. 
mination of all—all of us, either to win it back from its ra. 
visher, and be acknowleged as a free nation for the glory of our 
holy faith, and for the happiness of mankind ; or with arms in 
our hands, a/l,—all to descend into the grave, but to descend Chris. 
tians, and free, as becomes a people struggling for the enjoyment 
of such blessings,—as it becomes a people living in an heroic 
land, where every thing recals the glory and the virtues of our 
ancestors.” 

«« This declaration the National Congress is charged by the free 
Greek nation to make to the world; as also its intention to regain 
the knowlege it has lost, and to follow the example of the en- 
lightened nations of Europe—from whose humanity it still hopes 
for assistance. 

« The National Congress, on breaking up, raises its prayers to 
the living God for a happy destiny to the Greeks. 

¢ Given at Astros, April 18, 1823. 


«© (Signed) PETROBEYO MAVROMICHALIS, 


«¢ President of the National Congress.” 


* The most interesting document, from which this is an extract, is given 
at length in the Morning Herald of June 16, 1823. 


N.B. Most of the documents introduced into this Appeal may be found, 
with many others, in a very interesting Publication by Mr. E. H. Barker, 
entitled, “ A Letter to the Rev. T. S. Hughes.” Fourth edition, published 
by Whittaker. 
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THE COMMITTEE have great pleasure in publishing 
a Letter from Lord Erskine to Prince Mavrocor- 
vato, dated Sept. 26, 1823. It is in reply to a com- 
munication from the latter to his Lordship; in which he 
expresses, in the most touching terms, the sentiments of 
gratitude and delight with which the accounts of the 
formati:. of a Committee on behalf of the Greeks had 
been weicomed by the Government, the Senate, and the 
People of Greece. 





Sir, 

Tue Letter which your Excellency did me the great and un- 
merited honor to write me by Mr. Blaquiere on his return to 
England, gave me inexpressible satisfaction. 

My abhorrence of the Ottoman domination, and my unalterable 
confidence in the re-establishment of ancient Greece under the 
Christian dispensation, is not of a late date: many years before 
the descendants of that illustrious people were in a condition to 
combine successfully against their infamous oppressors—even in 
my very dawn of life—I constantly looked forward with feverish 
impatience to their deliverance. 

The Greeks ought never to have been assimilated by the 
nations of Europe to those colonies they had planted, which in our 
own times have cast off their allegiance to their parent states. At 
what periods, and under whatcircumstances, those great changes 
have taken place, and whether to be condemned, or justified and 
applauded, can have no reference whatsoever to your ancient 
nation asserting its primitive independence; neither could 
the recent commotions in Naples, nor discontents under Euro- 
pean governments, have any possible connexion with the war in 
Greece.—The Greeks were not planted, nor colonized, nor even 
protected, by the Ottoman Porte: nor can I even consider the 
Turkish rule as one to which nations in the ordinary history of 
the world have so often through warfare become subject; nor 
have they, when subjected, been governed according to the laws 
and customs of civilized states. I consider, on the contrary, her 
tyrannous usurpation and desolation as only an awful and myste- 
rious dispensation of the divine Providence, permitting, I trust for 
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a limited period, the disastrous overthrow of one of the fairest 
portions of the earth ; obstructing, during the portentous eclipse, 
the progress of that promised light and knowlege of the Christian 
Redemption, the consummation of which ought to have been 
deeply interesting to all Christian states. 

In your admirable address to the Princes at Verona, you have 
unanswerably disconnected Greece with all that could alarm or 
give displeasure to any other states, so as to justify the Trejection 
of your eloquent and affecting supplication for support ; but I 
hope it will not be forgotten that Great Britain, though present 
by a Minister at the Congress, was not a party to it, and cannot 
therefore be charged with having insulted the sacred cause of 
humanity and freedom by such a contemptuous and disgraceful 
silence. I advert to this, because I most anxiously wish to bring 
you closer every hour to our country, renowned during so many 
ages for spreading the blessings of religion and freedom to the ut- 
termost ends of the earth. Be assured that there is but one heart 
and soul, and one voice, amongst us for your final triumph; 
although in the outset there were difficulties in the way of a direct 
and immediate national support, originating in events much more 
remote than the period of your virtuous Confederacy. The Otto- 
man Porte ought in my opinion to have been always considered in 
the light which, from the earliest period of my life, I have myself 
viewed it, and never should have wea received into the commu- 
nion of civilized states; but a different course having been for 
centuries pursued, and treaties consequently on foot, obstacles pre- 
sented themselves to any sudden departure from a long-established 
system, however in the beginning it might be erroneous and im- 
politic. This I have always understood to have been the principle 
on which our Government acted when your resistance first be- 
gan. But now that Greece has become a nation, out of all proba- 
ble reach of re-conquest ; Now that the Porte has no authority 
nor dominion either de jure or de facto over you; Now, when 
every statesman must see that our own interests are inseparably 
connected with your security and independence, I cannot but hope 
that the recognition of confederated Greece may be at no discou- 
raging distance. I write, however, not only without authority, 
but without means, during the recess of Parliament, of being ac- 
quainted with the present views of our public councils; but it 
would be unjust as well as impolitic to anticipate any future re- 
sults from them which would be inconsistent with a sound policy 
and the immemorial character of our people. I pray God that J 
may live to see your infant navies undisturbed throughout the 
whole Archipelago, and the friendly flag of Great Britain bearing 
the commerce of the world into all the harbors of Greece.—It is 
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no figure, Sir, when I express a hope that I shall see this, because, 
if it should happily take place in my short remaining time, nothing 
should prevent me from seeing it. Were I in the hour of death, 
| should rejoice in a spectacle so indicative of future peace upon 
earth, and so consolatory to every friend of humanity and justice. 
[ have the more confidence in such a happy change in your con- 
dition, from the devout and affecting appeals to the Almighty 
God for succour and protection against your infidel oppressors, 
with which, amidst so many sufferings and sacrifices, you have or- 
ganized your Government, as appears by the Report of your Con- 
stitution which has been published by the Greek Committee. 
Such appeals, if upheld by a corresponding faithfulness, cannot be 
made in vain. No people upon earth ever stood more in need of 
divine assistance, nor ought to have greater confidence in the de- 
liverance they pray for: since, as all human changes (though 
under the superintendence of a beneficent Providence) will pro- 
bably by human means be accomplished, the otherwise unac- 
countable skill, fortitude, and patience with which your highly- 
gifted people have started up on a sudden, even to rival the most 
memorable acts of their illustrious fathers, seem like a forecast of 
an irresistible conclusion. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
With many thanks, 
Your Excellency’s most faithful Servant, 


(Signed) ERSKINE. 
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TO THE READER. 


Since the first publication of these sheets, the author has 
heard some objections made to the doctrine attempted to be therein 
established, and takes this opportunity of replying to them. 


It ts contrary to Magna Charta. 


This objection, however it may be offered in the way of decla- 
mation, can never find place in serious argument, or be suggested 
by any person, who wishes to investigate the point in dispute coolly 
and rationally, Magna Charta cannot be but dear and venerable to 
all Englishmen ; no person can be so ignorant of its merit, as not 
to acknowlege it was the herald of many of the political blessings 
of this kingdom ; none so little conversant in the opinions of the 
public, as not to know, that to convey the slightest insinuation 
against it is to lose, at once, all pretensions to favor, all claim 
to good reasoning, to just sentiment, and to every other kind 
of merit. It never can be even so much ag barely surmised, that 
an author, be his position ever so unpopular, will allow the 
justice of such an objection. As an assertion, therefore, it can 
have no weight: It cannot oftener be asserted than it can be 
denied ; and as much as it is made a matter of reproach, it will be 
warded off as unmerited and unmeaning contumely. As matter of 
proof, the expression is too general to prove any particular position, 
Nisi per communem legem terre, says the Charter; we mean to 
prove it part of the common law. 

It is asked, What force can precedents have against the rights of 
mankind @ 

How far it is consistent with the inherent rights of mankind, is in 
its place discussed. If the practice contended for be really against 
the rights of mankind ; if the duties it imposes be unnecessary and 
inexpedient in general; if it be no more than a wanton act of 
tyranny ;—no precedent, no series of precedents, however incontro- 
vertible in other respects, can make a single argument in its favour. 
Those who urge this objection should urge it in its proper time; 
which is, when its being or not being against the rights of mapkind 
is examined. If it be found consonant to the rights of mankind, 
then the question of precedent has its proper place: If it be found 
the contrary, then the question of precedent never can be attended 
to with propriety.—The dispute is at once over. . 

The use of arguing from precedent is manifold. Those certainly 
who are persuaded of an early and continued state of liberty, must 
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allow this mode of reasoning the greatest force. ‘They, otherwise , 
throw themselves in an unavoidable dilemma. ‘This kingdom, from 
the earliest times, enjoyed political liberty —The practice we cone 
tend for existed in the earliest, and was exercised im every period of 
the constitution.—The precedents offered in proof of this are imu- 
merable, notorious ; and the slightest exercise of them, unless war- 
ranted by law, must have revolted the whole nation. Therefore, 
either these precedents are consistent with the acknowleged rights 
of a free people, and the nation always enjoyed political liberty ;— 
or, these precedents are not consistent with the riglits of a free 
people, and the nation never enjoyed political liberty. One of 
these necessarily follows. ‘The rights of the People, and the right 
of the Crown to impress seamen, are, as far as matter of prece- 
dent goes, equally well established. 

The modest, the sensible, the well-informed part of mankind, 
never treat precedents with contempt. ‘They know how much the 
reasoning faculties, even of the greatest men, are liable to error. 
Matter of fact affords a more sure, though a less splendid, line of 
argument. 

Grandiloquis verbis tragicoque sonare boatu, 
is in the power of every mushroom orator ; but precedent, in learn- 
ing, at least requires attention and diligence; a grace not equally 
granted to all, 

Those who are most given tu popular pursuits, affect most re- 
spect to precedents. In the famous case of Literary Property, a 
noble Law Lord, whose sentiments no ove can suspect of a ten- 
dency to exalt the merit of any kind of argument inimical to liberty, 
was particularly pointed and energetic in the praise of reasoning 
from precedent.—He cited Lord Chief-justice Lee, who, what- 
ever apparent force might lie in general reasoving on any case 
before him, used always to call for a case.—Show me a case, was 
his constant language, said the noble Lord.—We can nowhere 
perhaps, with more propriety, apply the words of the Romau,— 
Hac non contemnendo majores nostri, hanc rempublicam magnam 
fecerunt. 

That many of the prerogatives of the Crown, which are now 
given up, as indisputable invasions of the rights of the People, are 
equally supported by precedent ;—among others, Ship-money, and 
the right of pressing Landmen. 

With respect to Ship-money, the answer has been already given. 
As to pressing Landmen; it might (I am not a little certain) be 
shown, that it is not as much supported by precedent as that of 
pressing Seamen.—Perhaps its expediency and necessity cannot be 
urged.— But not to intangle ourselves in unnecessary disquisitions, 
asa decisive answer to every objection of this nature, we shall 
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only say, That, if the argument in favor of any’prerogative be as 
strong as the argument for the impressing of Seamen, and equally 
free from objection; the Crown, the Lords, the Commons, the 
Body Corporate, or the Individual to whom the prerogative belongs, 
have a legal right to the exercise of it; a legal right to carry it into 
execution; and a legal remedy, if witheld from it, 

It is a party pamphlet. 

This the author most solemnly disclaims ; nor can be well con- 
ceive which party can raise the objection. Certainly that party 
which makes a merit of the writings of Junius, of the ministry of 
the Earl of Chatham, or of the Whig ministers of King William, 
cannot with justice find fault with a cool discussion of a practice, 
defended by the first, and exercised by the two last of these respect- 
able characters; especially, as the author only defends it as con. 
sonant to, and warranted by, the principles of liberty, and the con- 
stitutions of a free state.—Surely the author, if mistaken, has the 
sanction of very respectable names to extenuate his error, If in 
the work there be found any thing of a tendency to impugn the 
political principles of the constitution, as settled at the Revolution, 
the author hopes the candour of the reader will attribute it to 
any thing but design. 

On this head he also begs leave to add, that no individual in 
the kingdom, be his love of liberty ever so great, can be more 
fearful of conveying even an insinuation against the principles of 
political freedom, or have stronger motives for his fear, than the 
author of these sheets. 

He also hopes, that, when these sheets are candidly perused, 
something will abate of the general prejudice against the practice in 
question. He hopes the Seaman will learn to think, serving in the 
Royal Navy is, at least, equal to service in merchant-ships. He 
hopes the intemperate, and inconsiderate speeches, used to paint 
the hardship of the impress of seamen, will not be so often 
heard: and that those who continue to object to it, instead 
of losing themselves in fruitless declamation against its supposed 
iniquity, will use a more solid style of discourse ; will attempt, by 
plain argument, to prove one of the following poimts :—That it is 
a greater hardship than the lower ranks of mankind always have 
bore, and always will bear ;—that it is unsupported by the practice 
of the most celebrated states of antiquity ;—that it is unexpedient, 
—because, since it has been in use, the Navy has mouldered to 
nothing ;—that it is unnecessary,—because a better mode might be 
adopted ;—that it is unconstitutional,—because no persons are by 
the constitution compelled to public duty against their will ;—or 
that it.is illegal,—because it is supported by no precedents ! 
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SECTION I.—Jntroduction. 


[Little hitherto written, or said, on the subject treated in these sheets. ] 


Wuoever considers the freedom of popular debate in this coun- 
try, and the eagerness with which it occupies every topic of politi- 
cal investigation, cannot but be greatly surprised, that the subject 
of the following sheets has hitherto so little engaged the attention 


of the public. To the writer, it opens an enquiry, in which he has 
the widest field to display the extent of his researches, to make 
them useful to his country, and to recommend himself to public 
favor. ‘To the orator, it presents the choicest topics of popular 
declamation, and the fairest matter to offer to the understanding, or 
to engage the passions of his audience. The time and place to in- 
troduce it properly obtrude themselves, for ever, on the view.—By 
what fatality then has it happened, that it is difficult to mention any 
point of political enquiry which has so little employed either the 
speakers or the writers of this country ? 
[Reason of its being so much overlooked.] 

Two causes may be assigned for this neglect. The difficulty of 
the subject, whichever side of the question we embrace, is not in- 
considerable. However clear the argument for the legality of im- 
pressmg seamen may appear, to the cool eye of the understanding, 
there is something in the mode in which it is carried on, at which 
an Englishman revolts. On the other side; however our feelings 
may plead for the illegality of the procedure, and prejudice us 
against every argument offered in its favor, yet their influence im- 
mediately abates, when one simple question is asked, how would 
you otherwise man our fleet ?2—The other cause is equally obvious ; 
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* It is (to use the words of the only writer against the legality of 
the impressing seamen, whom it has been my fortune to meet with, 
and who seems a very sturdy patriot) because the redress of their 
grievances unfortunately gives our leading patriots no chance for 
ministerial elevation ; for, if it had, (says the writer) these candi- 
dates for preferment might have chosen a thesis to declaim upon, 
which would probably have been more grateful to the public, than 
their endless harangues on Sir James Lowther’s grant ;” the favorite 
subject of public oratory at the time the pamphlet in question was 
published," 
[Inquired into in the last Session of Parliament. ] 

In the course of the last session of Parliament, the honorable 
Temple Luttrell moved for leave to bring in a bill for the more 
easy and effectual manning of the fleet. ‘The honorable gentleman 
prefaced his motion by a long speech, in which he stated at large 
the inconveniences attending the present mode of manning the fleet, 
and supported his arguments by the concurring testimonies of 
many gentlemen, chiefly af the naval profession.—He particularly 
instanced many hardships, and even cruelties, exercised on seamen, 
by virtue, and in consequence, of press-warrants. 

Lord Mulgrave replied to him at large. His Lordship argued 
strongly in favor of the measure. He asserted it was constitutional, 
expedient, and fully adequate to produce its end, ‘That it was at- 
tended with no more inconvenience than is necessarily incident to 
every human institution. He denied that it was productive of the 
hardships and cruelties attributed to it by Mr, Luttrell. The 
question was put, and the house divided, for the Ayes, 54; for the 
Noes, 108. 

Since this, the honorable Gentleman who was the mover of the 
question, has favored me with a long conversation on this subject, 
and was pleased to let me have the reading of an account of the 
debate, and his intended Bill, printed immediately under his inspec- 
tion. He was also pleased to hear from me the heads of the 
following sheets. ‘The difference in our sentiments was not so 
great as might have been expected. We agree in the main, and 
indeed the only point which these sheets were written to establish, 
vit. That after every inducement is held out to the seaman, to 
make him inlist himself voluntarily into the service, there must be, 
ultimately, some mode of compulsion, to produce the desired effect 
of manning the fleet. 


SECTION [1.—The State of the Question. 


The reader will please to consider, what the question before us 


* The Rights of the Sailors vindicated, page 4. Kearsly. 
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is; and to what it extends.—We do not pretend to consider any 
right which Government may claim, to press men into the land- 
service; or its right to press into the sea-service, others than 
seamen.—The sole object of the present enquiry is, the right of the 
British Government to impress seamen into the sea-service.—The 
order in which we shall treat the question is as follows. 

[Manner of treating the subject.—First Point.] 

Though we entirely agree with those who think slightly of the 
use of metaphysical enquiries on the nature and first principles of 
government ; yet, on the present occasion, we cannot, by any proper 
means, entirely discard them. ‘The objection most obvious to the 
minds of the generality of mankind, and most frequently used in 
conversation, is the extreme hardship which the measure in dispute 
brings on one particular set of men, exclusive of the other ranks of 
life. This inequality of condition appears, to many, so convincing 
an argument of the iniquity of the measure, which, they suppose, 
produces it, as to be, of itself, sufficient to preclude all farther 
reasoning. ‘The fact, say they, is certain. You cannot deny that 
the impress necessarily involves one part of the state in a scene of 
extreme calamity and distress. While you and the greater part of 
the nation are allowed to pursue the ordinary occupations and 
amusements of life, a very numerous, and perhaps the most valu- 
able part of the community, is exposed to be torn from their fami- 
lies and friends, and irretrievably fixed in a state of continual 
hardship and danger. 

To meet this objection fully, it seemed necessary to resort to the 
origin, and to expose the causes, of the inequality complained of. 
We shall attempt to show, that an inequality of rank is inseparable 
from society ; that, in the distribution of the duties of society, those 
which are the offensive and disagreeable public duties, (among 
which we reckon personal service in the armies and navies of the 
state,) must fall to the lot of that part of mankind which fills the 
lower ranks of life ; that this mode of distribution, howsoever hard 
or unjust it may appear to the human eye, is necessarily incident 
to society in all its states ; and that it is, in some degree, corrected 
by government, though a necessary attendant on all governments. 

[Second Point.] 

In the subsequent section, the third of this little work, 1 shall 
attempt to show, that the impress of seamen is a measure of neces- 
sity and expediency, justifiable on both, and on either, of these 
principles ; ard that, in the advanced state of government, which 
the British nation has reached, personal service neither is nor ought 
io be, nor can be, the duty of every citizen. 

[Third Point.] 
In the fifth section, I show, by the examples of some of the 
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principal states mentioned in history, whose constitution approaches 
nearest to ours, that an impress is both expedient and necessary, to 
fill the armies and navies of our state; and that the obligation of 
personal service has in every state, as soon as it has reached that 
degree of refinement which the British state has now attained, fallen 
on the lower rank of life. 

[Fourth Point.] 

In the sixth and last section, I shall attempt to prove, that an im. 
press of seamen is congenial with this part of the constitution, that 
it is a part of the common law, and often recognised in the statute. 
law of this realm. 

[The subject of these sheets excellently discussed by Mr. Justice Foster.] 

In the year 1743, one Alexander Broadfoot was indicted for the 
murder of Cornelius Caluhan, a sailor belonging to his Majesty’s 
ship the Mortar-sloop. The cause came to be tried before Mr. 
Justice Foster, then serjeant and recorder of Bristol, afterwards 
deservedly advanced to be one of the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench. The case was, that the commander of the Mortar-sloop 
had a warrant, directed from the Lords of the Admiralty, to impress 
seamen for his Majesty’s service. Calahan was one of the crew 
belonging to the sloop; and, attempting to impress Broadfoot by 
virtue of the warrant, was by him shot dead on the spot.—But it 
appearing that the terms of the captain’s warrant, under which this 
impress was attempted, had not been complied with, the recorder 
directed the jury to find Broadfoot guilty of manslaughter. The 
case before him not coming under the general merits of the ques- 
tion, he might have declined entering into it, had he thought proper 
so todo. But, from motives of humanity, and a desire of serving 
the community, and preventing future ills, he entered into a very 
nice and_a very learned discussion of the question. He supported 
his opinion for the legality of the impress in a most able manner. 
His argument, on this case, is printed with his other excellent and 
valuable works. His nephew has lately favored the public with a 
new and correct edition of them, illustrated with many references, 
and some useful additions. 


SECTION IIfl.—It is a right inherent in the Government of 
every civil society, to employ particular members of it in every 


service, however hard or dangerous, which the public utility of 
the society requires. 


[General Society.—Civil or Political Society.—Government.] 
Society, generally considered, is the institution of nature, or an 
iminediate consequence of those principles and affections, which 
we are by nature formed to receive. Civil suciety is the institution 
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of mankind, already united in general society ; when the system of 
general society is dissolved, and particular or civil societies esta- 
plished. Government implies that state of mankind, in which 
these societies are regulated by certain orders or laws, introduced 
by custom, or established by agreement. 

[How Government is first formed.] 

Man, in a state of nature, enjoys independence and liberty. 
Something of this independence and liberty he gives up, when he 
enters the state of general society : Something more he gives up, 
when he enters the state of civil society; and something more 
he still gives up, when he receives the establishment of govern- 
ment. In return, he gains, in the first instance, the general pro- 
tection of the whole body, against those who trespass on his par- 
ticular rights. In the second, he gains this protection, not only 
against those of his own society, but also against all other socie- 
ties. In the third, this protection being more or less reduced to 
system, he gains a more easy and more effectual use of it. 

[Its end.—The duty of the Governed. ] 

The forms of government are as various as the circumstances 
and revolutions of human affairs. ‘They all, however, agree in this, 
that in all of them there is somewhere lodged a supreme authority, 
in whom a right of governing the whole society is vested.— More- 
over, they are all established to produce the same end; the good 
of the whole society. This is the foundation, and these the essen- 
tial principles, of every society and government. To give them 
force and execution, every member is obliged to contribute, by 
performing every action, and by receiving every restraint, that the 
call of society or government orders. He is to sacrifice conve- 
nience, comfort, life itself, if the welfare of the whole body re- 
quire it. 

I apprehend, nothing of what | have hitherto said will be con- 
troverted. 1 allow, that the utility of all is the foundation of every 
society and government, and the principle by which the justice of 
its operations is to be tried. It follows, of course, that the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of government should be equally felt 
by all. 


[Objection against pressing, from the great hardships it brings on one par- 
ticular body of men, from which the rest of the community are exempt.] 


How then, it is objected, is this system of uviversal equality 
consistent with that operation of law, the legality of which you are 
contending for? That while the greater part of the nation con- 
tinue in the peaceable possession of all their enjoyments, a part of 
them is liable to be torn away from their families and occupations, 
to be fixed in a state of the greatest hardships, and exposed to con- 
stant dangers. 
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on This Objection lies equally against all institutions of govem. 
ment, 


The answer to this objection is, in brief, as follows ——The 
measure here complained of cannot be censured, because it is the 
nature of every operation of government, even of such as are most 
salutary and beneficial, to occasion inconvenience and hardship to 
particulars. Therefore, to assert that any law is in itself vicious, 
and calls for immediate repeal, merely because a particular body of 
men are prejudiced by it, is to offer an objection which lies equally 
against every establishment of human institution; and therefore 
proves nothing against any one of them. 

The question now before us does not take in the utility, expe- 
diency, necessity, or legality of the measure.—These are separate 
articles, and will be treated separately hereafter.—At present, we 
only consider the measure with respect to the objection raised 
against it, from its only affecting a particular body of the state. 

To this objection the short answer already made, may perhaps 
be sufficient ; but, to give it a more complete reply, it may be 
proper to consider attentively, the cause of that inequality of men 
to which this circumstance complained of is owing. 

[Farther Answer. From the nature of the inequality of mankind.] 

The hardship here mentioned arises from the inequality of man- 
kind. ‘This inequality is not owing to government, but is an im- 
mediate consequence of that system of things, by which the great 
Author of Nature decreed all his works should, to the contracted 
views of men, appear regulated. One of the means by which 
government tries to produce its great end, of working the good of 
the whole, is by separating the artificial inequality which the pas- 
sions of men have established, from the inequality into which, by 
the immediate hand of Nature, they are framed to resolve. 

Therefore to impute to government an inequality in its distribution 
of advantages and disadvantages, is to charge it with what cannot, 
with any justice, be attributed to it. It is to be attributed to that 
inequality of rank which always has prevailed, and always must 
prevail amongst men. It is the decree of Nature that it should be 
so. The more skilful, perhaps the more presumptuous, may pur- 
sue their enquiries higher, and argue on its propriety;—I take it 
for granted it is just." 


*I am happy to find that Doctor Price, whose publications no one can 
suspect of carrying the prerogatives of government too far, has laid down 
the doctrine I am here endeavoring to establish, in the most express terms. 
—“ Free governments (says he) are the only governments consistent with 
the natural equality of mankind. This is a principle which, in my opinion, 
has been assumed with the greatest reason, by some of the best writers on 
goverament. But the meaning of it is not, that all the subordinations in 
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Inequality of rank prevailed,} 

The fact however is certain. It is difficult to point out the na- 
tion, however rude and uncivilised, in which this inequality has not 
existed, ‘The German leader, by his acknowleged superiority of 
blood, and the crowd of emulous warriors fighting under his stand- 
ard, was not less a subject of envy to his fellow native of a meaner 
rank, or considered by him to possess less enviable advantages, than 
the man of high life is now thought to possess by him, who scarce 
earns a daily subsistence by the sweat of his brow." 

{and was severely felt, in the earliest states of society.] 

Every distinction of rank, and every difference in the share of 
honor and hardships, that this situation gave to one man over ano- 
ther, was as nicely discriminated, and as sensibly felt, in that state 
of society, as the more retined distinctions and differences are felt 
in the present, If the arts of luxury, and the elegancies of polished 
life, now fall to the share of the few, while the many can scarcely 
earn a subsistence at the price of a thousand hardships and dangers ; 
the splendor of superior blood, the right of primogeniture, the glory 
of being the prince of a numerous band of warriors, the distinction 
of having the foremost rauk at national feasts, the choice of the 
spoil: in short, all that in those times made the object of the am- 
bition and delight of the human mind, was then shared in as equal 
disproportion among the race of men as it is now, If we are not 
sensible of this, it is because we estimate the simple and almost 
natural manners of those times, by the refined and artificial feelings 
of the present. 

[Causes of this Inequality.] 

I should beg the reader’s pardon, for leading him into this path 
of subtlety. It seemed to me necessary, in order to give a satis- 
factory answer to the above objection. 

All inequality of rank is founded on this, ‘That one man pos- 
sesses a larger share than the rest, or has better means than they 
have, of acquiring that, which all equally seek after. Hence those 


human life owe their existence to the institution of human government. 
The superiorities and distinctions arising from the relation of parents to their 
children, from the difference in the personal qualities and abilities of men, and 
from the servitudes founded on voluntary compacts, must have existed in a state of 
nature.” See Additional Observations, &c. p. 20. 
' This is described with great accuracy, in the famous speech of Sarpedon 
to Glaucus, in Homer. II. xii. 310, 
TAaine, thy 5h vai reriyshuerOa pdrducra 
“Edpp re, xpéacly Te, idt wAclois Semdecow, 
"Ev Aukly ; wdvres 8t, Oeods ds, elcopdwor ; 
“ O Glaucus, why are we so abundantly covered with honors in Lycia? 
Why have we there the first seats, choice of food, and large goblets? and all 
look on us, there, as gods?” 
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who cannot procure this object of their desire, without his leave or 
assistance, depend upon him for it; and the measure of their de. 
pendance is in proportion as his leave or assistance is necessary to 
them. Superiority of understanding must, in every state of man. 
kind, give him who enjoys it an advantage over his inferiors, Su. 
periority of bodily force, in the early ages of mankind, was another 
source of advantage. ‘These being often exercised with injustice 
and cruelty, it was found necessary, for the public utility and con- 
venience of mankind, that there should, somewhere, be lodged a 
power to protect the weak from the oppressions of the strong. 

[It has its origin in nature ;—nowise imputable to government ;—corrected 

in some measure by it; but not to be entirely removed. ] 

Though government and law take no notice of the inequality, 
and admit not of the distinction between the wealthy and the poor, 
which is now so strongly seen; though the actions they prescribe, 
and the restraints they impose, are held out equally to both; yet 
the situation of human things is such, that this inequality will al- 
ways take place, and the upper class of mankind will seem privileged 
at the expence of the lower. Law respects not individuals ; butas 
it cannot reduce to a plane the inequality in which it finds us, it 
ought not to be blamed, because its operations are seemingly more 
severely felt by one part of society than by the other. It is a mis- 
take to think that this distinction, in the labors of the day, which 
the institutions of government appear to make, is an effect or o 
ration of government: It is coeval with it, but it is not the effect of 
it. It is the consequence of that previous inequality in which Nature, 
when she created us, meant us to stand ; in which Government, on 
its first establishment, found us placed. One of the ends of go- 
vernment and law, is to remove its inconveniences ; but to attempt 
to remove it entirely, is the wildest project that the human mind 
can conceive ; and, perhaps, of all the visionary speculations that 
enter a projector’s brain, by far the most impracticable. 


[Therefore no establishment is faulty merely because it imposes a barthen, 
the weight of which immediately falls on the lower ranks of life.] 


1 apprehend that what is here said, on the causes of the mequal- 
ity of mankind, is sufficient to obviate any objection that can be 
made to the justice or propriety of any institution of government, 
because, in the present system of things, it seems to impose on the 
lower rank of subjects a task of hardship and danger, from which 
those of higher rank seem entirely exempted. I do not mean to 
say, that the government of any society has a privilege of spreading 
this system of inequality, farther than the nature or course of things 
makes necessary. I only contend, that it is a necessary and un- 
avoidable effect of the system of human nature, that the advantages 
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and disadvantages of all human institutions should be unequally 
felt. Consequently, when we object to any institution, it is not 
sufficient to show that it has this inequality in its operations, but it 
js also necessary to prove that this inequality is greater than the 
course of human things makes necessary, and might be remedied 
by other institutions. 

{This Point further illustrated. 

To apply what has been said to the question before us :—Let 
us suppose a state of society in which all mankind are equal in 
every respect ; that the aggregate body of the people delegate, to 
afew, power to enact laws for the good of the whole. Any ex- 
ercise of this power, by which one particular set of men should 
be placed in a situation similar to that in which seamen are placed 
by the impress-warrants, would be (in my humble opinion) a mal- 
execution of the trust: For no reason could be given, uno state-ne- 
cessity pleaded, for such a partial operation. Though, even in 
this supposed state of society, some inequality must take place, yet 
itis by no means either necessary or expedient that it should be 
so great. 

f we continue to trace the state of society, we shall find that 
the inequality of rank will inevitably be greater, and more sensibly 
felt, in proportion as the society advances in refinement. Perhaps 
the first advances of such a state may be in the article of military 
discipline. This, at once, introduces a system of the greatest ine- 
quality, ‘The system of human things admits not a more striking 
instance of the unequal condition of the ranks of men, nor is it 
possible, I believe, to conceive two greater extremes, than the situa- 
tion of a general and that of a private soldier. ‘The former is sur- 
rounded with every allurement to pleasure, and every incitement to 
virtue ; is hourly solicited by every passion which the human mind 
wishes to gratify; by every delight the human frame seeks to en- 
joy ; and by every virtue which humanity can attain ;—while the 
soldier thinks himself uncommonly fortunate, if he be supplied with 
a tolerable portion of the most ordinary nourishment ; if his daily 
labour exceed not the utmost of his strength; and if, at night, a 
small quantity of clean straw be given him to put under his weary 
limbs. Ifa general have but an ordinary share of talents and vir- 
tue, he is certain that the slightest display of them will be splen- 
didly rewarded ; while there is not a day in which the soldier does 
not exercise some or other of the most useful virtues, if not always 
unknown, at least almost always unnoticed, and consequently unre- 
warded. 

Here then we find, in a very early state of society, the two most 
distant points of inequality in the race of men. Yet, I believe, 
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there are few persons so exceedingly visionary as -to say, that 3 
consideration of this inequality should induce a sovereign (however 
virtuous and humane) to disband his armies: And if reasons of 
state be allowed to have weight thus far, what is there to keep us 
from allowing them one degree farther; and from granting that, as 
no argument can prove that it is the duty of a good sovereign to 
disband the armies of a state, from a view of the hardships of the 
common soldier, so no argument can prove, that the sovereign of 
a state has not a right to compel any individual, or any particular 
rank of individuals, into the service, because the persons so com- 
pelled suffer hardships from which others, in the same state, are ex. 
empted. 

‘The same argument, which is thus offered against the legality of 
the impress, equally lies against every other instance of inequality, 
that a state of government must always bear. It cnuailly lies 
against all unequal distributions of ranks, of property, of places, of 
honour, and of trust. Nay, it equally lies against the very existence 
both of property and government ; the very meaning of which words 
implies a prerogative enjoyed by some members of the commu- 
nity, exclusive of the rest. 

To coticlude,—-In the present advaticed state of society, we cer- 
tainly are not to form our notions of right aud wrong, or to argue on 
the propriety or legality of any measure, from a view of what, in a 
state of nature, or in the earliest state of society, would be, according 
to our apprehensions, the situation of things, and the particular rights 
enjoyed by individeals.—Speculations of this kind, however agree- 
able to the imagination, can never satisfy the understanding ;—they 
may delude, but can never convince. In the hands of the visionary, 
or of the desigmng part of mankind, they are powerful engines to 
establish systems, or to raise discontents ; but it will be difficult to 
prove, that we are indebted to them for one good law, or for one 
useful establishment. ‘The only topic of real argument is, whether 
the law or usage complaimed of can be anywise altered for a better ; 
and whether the alteration proposed is such as the general system 
of government admits. A general change in the established form 
of government will never be proposed in argument by the rational 
part of mankind; and no measure, which presupposes such a 
chatige or alteration, or which cannot be carried mto execution 
without it, though it may be proposed by the artful, or attended to 
by the weak, will have the attention,—-still less the approbation, of 
the intelligent. 

Equality of mankind may be reckoned foremost among these 
speculative subjects.—It affords room for a very ostentatious dis- 
play, of dignity of mind, of hamanity, and of every other senti- 
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ment, which it is honorable to possess.—But, cui bono? what 
conclusion, what useful influence follows ?—None at all.—If we 
are born equal, we are born to be unequal. 


SECTION 1V.—It is necessary and expedient, to the British 
Government to impress Seamen for the Public Service. 
{The Welfare, and even the Existence of this nation, depend on its naval 
prosperity.]} 

TuE strength, and even the existence of England, as a nation; 
its wealth, power, and happiness; its importance in the affairs of 
kingdoms ; its domestic welfare, and its security from foreign ene- 
mies, depend entirely on its navy. Whether we view its domestic 
policy, or the part it assumes in the affairs of other nations, it 
clearly is a naval power. Many other causes may advance its 
greatness, or urge its fall; but while it maintains its naval strength, 
though it may be weakened, it will not be conquered ; and though 
itmay be much distressed, it will never be quite subdued: It is, 
therefore, the first duty of government to provide for its naval es- 
tablishment, and the first duty of the governed, to discharge the 
obligations imposed upon them on this account. 

{Our Naval Concerns have the first claim to the attention of Government. ] 

Though the wisdom of government will extend to every point 
which demands its attention, and will effectually regulate all by pro- 
per and just provisions, yet certainly our naval concerns have a 
claim to its first cares ; and, in case of any competition of objects, 
have the right of preference over all other concerns, No private 
interest, no public establishment, should ever be allowed to stand a 
moment against our naval requisitions. Their wants must be first 
answered, their demands first satisfied. 

To man our navy properly, is the first concern of government, 
Now, if this cannot be done but in the manner | contend for, the 
dispute ceases ;—that mode must still be adopted, however indivi- 
duals, however even other national concerns, suffer by it. 


[The present mode of manning the Navy has been so long used ;—has an- 
swered its purpose so well hitherto ;— 


With respect to the present mode,—lI beg the reader to consider 
how Iong it has been in use. Though I may be wrong in placing it 
as high as the reader will afterwards find I date it, yet no one will 
deny its having been in practice since this nation has taken a part in 
the affairs of Europe. If we may credit those who declaim against 
it, it is a practice most grievous, on those who are its objects; a 
measure most ruinous, and most expensive to government ; and ill 
calculated for the end it is designed to accomplish, Should a 
stranger to the affairs of Europe hear this, he would naturally con- 
clude it had always been a topic of popular complaint; that the 
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nation was quite ruined by it, the British navy now no more, o 
mouldering to nothing in visible alacrity.— Happily for us, neither 
the cause nor the effect exist. From the period I mentioned, to the 
present moment, our navy has been continually advancing in ey 
article of improvement and utility. It has now reached a point, far 
beyond that at which the most sanguine fancy would have placed 
it a century ago, in the most unbounded longitude of patriotic 
ardor. No nation but has felt its power, or been witness to its 
wealth : 
Venimus ad summam fortune. 

We seem to disdain the known ocean.—We engage systematically 
in undertakings which the revolution of a century seldom sees 
twice repeated ; undertakings which, by the spirit and conduct with 
which they are managed, indisputably prove us possessed of every 
art and sinew of navigation. 

[has not been objected to till a very late period ;—] 

During the present period, the nation has engaged in many wars, 
sometimes against the good-liking of the people. Who knows not 
how successfully studious faction ever is, upon these occasions, to 
invent new grievances, and to aggravate the old? And what arts 
are made use of to distress ministers, even at the expence of the 
national welfare? Now, if the impressing of seamen were really as 
unconstitutional a measure as it is said to be, would not opposition, 
long before this time, have made this discovery, and used it for 
their purposes? arly in the first Charles’s reign, the patriots of 
those days engaged him in a war with Spain, and afterwards in 
another with France, and then refused him supplies to carry them 
on, Would they not have been equally careful to add this distress 
upon him, by controverting this mode of raising men, had they 
thought they had the least colour in doing so? Yet certainly the 
minds of men were never more bent on distressing government, or 
less scrupulous in their means of doing it; more vigilant in dis- 
covering usurpations of custom in favor of prerogative, or more 
ready to publish them to the people. 

[and its legality so seldom called in question ;—] 

In that Prince’s reign, the constitution was thoroughly examined, 
the secrets of government revealed, the mysteries of prerogutive 
scrutinised. How came it to be reserved for so late a period to 
discover that the pressing of seamen is illegal ? In those days, when 
learning ransacked all her treasures, to prove the most acknowleged 
rights of government so many encroachments on the people’s liber- 
ties, noobjection was ever taken to that we are speaking of. Within 
a few weeks after the Magna Charta was signed, the usual warrants 
were issued for impressing seamen, Within a few years before the 
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Bill of Rights was presented, the commons, in their impeachment 
of a court favourite, recognise, repeatedly, the legality of the prac- 

tice hereby meant to be established. 
[Strong presumptions arise, that it is expedient, necessary, legal, and constitutional. ] 
1 do not wish to press these arguments farther than they carry 
themselves in the minds of unprejudiced readers. I know how 
far they move, and so far only | wish them to have effect. But 
certainly a measure which so well serves the purpose it is designed 
to unswer, can have little objection made to its expediency. A mea- 
sure which, though seemingly repugnant to the general operations 
of the British government, has been so long the custom of the king- 
dom, can have few objections made to its necessity.x—In brief, a 
measure which has been so long adopted, and never found inimical 
to the progress of liberty ;—which, till very lately, neither the 
patriot nor the incendiary found improper or unconstitutional, can- 
not but be consonant to the genius and principles of the British 

government. 

[No objection against it can be attended to, unless some other expedient be 


roposed in its stead. 

Here then we stand, Wiser objects to an usage so long ac- 
quiesced in, and which has hitherto proved so serviceable, as a 
mode of serving an end which must somehow or other be served, 
should have some new mode to substitute in its stead. This is a 
preliminary, without which it is losing time to listen to any objec- 
tions. The fleet must be manned.— The present method of man- 
ning it is bad. It is ruinous, inefficient, unconstitutional. Itma 
be so :—But what other scheme is proposed ? ’Till such other 
scheme be proposed, and universally approved, the fleet must be 
manned, and we must continue in our old way of doing it, 

[Proposal for a Register found to be inadequate. ] 

In King William’s reign, a mode was proposed by having a re- 
gister. ‘The reader will find, in the last section, an account of 
what passed in parliament upon that occasion. It is sufficient here 
to observe, that it did not succeed. One of the objections which 
brought the negative of the House to the proposal was, that it was 
inadequate to its object. 

[An increase of Bounty offered to Seamen would not answer.] 

Another mode is often talked of in conversation ; to increase the 
bounty offered to seamen. As to this, I cannot but observe, that 
either the grievances, which the common people are said to suffer 
by the custom of pressing, are far from being what they are said to 
be, or this will be a very inadequate recompence to them. 

But the scheme is in itself impracticable. ‘The merchant, by 
reason of the gains of his merchandizing, and the riches of his 
freight, will always offer more for seamen than government can, 
And as public and private wealth must, in the present course of 
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things, move in equal pace, however wealthy government may 
the merchant will always have ability to outbid them. Any scheme 
of this nature, therefore, though it may distress the merchant, yj] 
never serve the government. 

It is also an expence to which no government is equal ; to su 
port, in time of peace, the same naval establishment it maintains jn 
time of war. The military peace-establishment of every European 
power is a heavy charge upon the public; and only justitiable as 
a@ precaution against any sudden effort of a neighboring state, To 
add to this weight would be a strange solecism in politics, To 
see, therefore, the impracticability of any proposal of this nature, it 
is only necessary to consider the insupportable burden it must of 
course bring upon the public. 

[The men required must be those whom merchant-service has already instructed. ] 

Besides as, upon these occasions, the men required must be such 
as are somewhat conversant in the business, the only persons who 
can answer the wants of government, are those whom merchant- 
service has already instructed. 

[Excellent observation of Mr. Justice Foster.] 

« By this means (says Mr. Justice Foster) the trade of the na- 
tion becomes a nursery for her navy ; and the merchant, while be is 
increasing the wealth of the kingdom, is at the same time training 
up the mariner for its defence.” 

“ And as for the mariner himself, (continues the same excellent 
author) he, when taken into the service of the Crown, only changes 
masters for a time. His service and employment continue the 
very same, with this advantage, that the dangers of the sea, and 
enemy, are not so great in the service of the Crown, as in that of 
the merchant.” 


[Personal service the only manner by which the poor man can discharge his 
obligation to his country and Government. ] 


Again.— Personal service is the only service by which the poor 
man can discharge his obligation to his country and government. 
Those who suppose that, by the laws of society, all the members 
are equally called to do personal service, apply a law incident to 
some states of society, to society in general, and to all its states. 
In an early state of society, a8 soon as war is declared, every one is 
a soldier. All take to arms, and join the battle. Those days are 
now no more.—lIn military governments, when the only road to 
the siniles of the prince, or the favor of the public, is military 
prowess and renown, military service will always be an object of 
ambition, not a point of constraint— But, happily for us, this is not 
our form of government.—We are a country founded on commer- 
cial principles, and the welfare of the nation is too intimately con- 
nected with the welfare of its commerce to bear even a temporary 
separation. Our system of government is in a very bigh degree of 
political refinement. Government, therefore, also claims a great 
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share of our attention. To allot to any one, or to either two of 
these objects, all our attention and powers, would be the ruin of 
them all, It is needless to repeat what has been already said res- 
pecting the inequality of rank.—So while the noble and most opu- 
lent of the nation contribute to its welfare, by the part they take 
in its government, and by the taxes raised from their property ; the 
merchant, by extending its commerce, and by the duties raised 
upon his merchandise ; the poor man (but not the least valuable) 
pays his contribution in personal labor and service. 

I sincerely wish it were in my power to invent any mode of man- 
ning our fleet less burdensome than the preseut upon the poor man. 
I wish it were in my power to call the dissipated and the luxurious 
toa view of Ais hardships. The man that would effectually em- 
ploy himself in the attempt, would deserve highly of the public. 
Should his endeavors prove ineffectual, still his intentions would de- 
serve our warmest thanks, But to draw these hardships in colors 
much stronger than their reality exists in nature, to be for ever pre- 
senting them to the poor sufferer’s eye, with every aggravation that 
art or eloquence can join to them, is, (to speak in the gentlest 
terms) a very injudicious and improvident proceeding. 

[ shall conclude this section with the expression of a writer, 
whom no one will suspect of holding doctrines unpalatable to the 
body of the people, unless strongest conviction made him think it 
unavoidable, and who certainly possessed (if ever man did) what ano- 
ther personage ' of far more amiable celebrity describes, the art of 
seeming to guide when one only follows.—“ Let bounties, (says 
Junius) be encreased as far as the public purse can support them, 
still they have a limit; and when every reasonable expence is incur- 
red, it will be found, in fact, that the spur of the press is wanted 
to. give operation to the bounty.” 

But, with respect to any intermediate steps which may be taken, 
or any greater inducement which may be held out to seamen, to 
make them enter voluntarily into the service, it would be improper, 
here, to take them into consideration. The author cannot but 
think himself perfectly incapable of any discussion of this nature, 
The only point whichit is his intention to investigate is (as he before 
observed) the propriety and legality of the impress, as a measure to 
be used in the last resort ; a mode to compel the seaman into the 
service, when every possible mode has been used to invite him to 
enter voluntarily, and is found insufficient. 


SECTION V.—That the impressing men fur the public service 


is a measure of necessity and expedience, and that the duty of 


* Mr. Burke, speaking of the late Right Hunerable Charles Townsend. 
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personal service must fall on the lower rank of men, as soon as q 
nation becomes wealthy, and attends to commerce, is shown by the 
examples of some free states, antient and modern. 

As nothing gives so much force or color to argument, as illus. 
trating it by examples, it is not to be wondered at, that almost every 
writer, be his subject what it will, has recourse to their assistance, 
whenever he thinks he can make them either of use or ornament, 
But this has been so much abused, that it is now become almost as 
ungrateful to mention in writing the Greeks and Romans, as it is 
disgusting (if we credit our late noble epistolarist) to mention them 
in conversation. In the present instance, however, it is so neces. 
sary, that we hope the most fastidious reader will excuse the few 
pages which compose this section, though he sees the Greek and 
Roman name there often repeated. 


Greece. 

I begin with Greece. Thucydides takes notice, that it was 
some time after the taking of Troy that the Greeks applied to 
shipping and naval affairs. As the several states of Greece ad. 
vanced in strength, and the refinements of policy, there was a com- 
petition among them for the empire of the sea. I state these facts, 
to show how far a just inference lies from the example of their 
institutions in oa affairs. This empire consisted in the number 


and force of their vessels, and skill in navigation. Their ships took 
all the sea, from the islands of Crete and Rhodes, to the Cyanean 


islands ; the furthermost field of their expeditions towards the west 
was the Ionian sea. This empire passed in succession through 
many hands. The Athenians and Lacedemonians often contended 
for it. The latter people I shall here pass over. ‘Their thorough 
contempt of commerce takes off all reasoning by analogy from ther 
example. But if there is, in the scroll of history, any nation whose 
resemblance to us invites us to this mode of reasoning, it is the 
Athenian. In the spirit of their government they much resembled 
us. In their jealousy of any attempt on their liberties; in their 
easy fascination to every artful demagogue, they reflect us.—Like 
us, they were a naval power ;—like us, addicted to commerce. So 
that, if we can prove the impressing of seamen was one of the es- 
tablished methods of manning their fleet, and that it fell on the 
lower rank of the state, it goes far to prove that, in every naval and 
commercial state, it is a measure of expediency and absolute neces- 
sity. 

The people of Athens were divided by Solon into four ranks. 
The original laws of Athens, like our laws, prescribed military duty 
as a general service, and never pointed out any particular set of 
men to execute it. But when its advanced state of refinement 
and wealth introduced the various divisions and subdivisions of 
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rank, the article of personal service naturally fell on the lower ranks. 
Bishop Potter, in his learned Archzologia, observes, that, among 
the primitive Greeks, the levy was frequently made out by lots, 
every family being obliged to furnish out a certain number, and 
filing up their proportion by the chance of lots. Afterwards the 
magistrates appointed those who were to go to war.—But, in the 
latter period, those who served in the armies received a pay, which 
was raised by a tax on the whole commonwealth, aud when this 
was found insufficient, by a tax on the richer part, and the men of 
quality. ‘Thus, by the natural effect of wealth, the burthen of the 
day in public service fell on the poor. So we find in Thucydides 
that, even upon an extraordinary preparation, the persons of the 
first and second class were exempted. [ quote the words : aicécuevos 
& avrovs of Abnvaios Bid xnarayvwow aobeveins CPay magarxevalomévous, 
tyrwoas BovAcwevos Ors obx dobdas eyvaxaciv, AAA’ olol re eios, mH KiVOUN- 
seg To ex) AéoBw vautixiv, xual ro amd TleAomovvycou emidy pxdiwg apiver- 
tai, twrjowoay vais éxativ, tc Bavres adrol rs, wxdjv iemtov xa) weve 
ruxociomedinvey, xed of wéroxos. When the Athenians found that 
such preparations were made against them, as an avowed insult on 
their imagined weakness, they had a mind to convince their foes 
that such imaginations were errotieous, and that they were able, 
without countermanding their fleet from before Lesbos, to make 
head against any force that could come from Peloponnesus. Ac- 
cordingly, they manned out an hundred ships, obliging all, as well 
sojourners as citizens (those excepted of the first and second class) 
to go on board.” Smith’s Translation." 


[Romans,]} 

I proceed to speak of the Romans. Their levies were carried 
on with so much strictness, that a person refusing to enter the ser- 
vice, or aiming to avoid it by the slightest subterfuge, incurred the 
severest penalties. We read in Valerius Maximus, that, in the war 
against Pyrrhus, the people being extremely averse to the service, 
one of the consuls went to the capitol, according to the usual ce- 
remony, to open the muster, and the person whose name was first 
read not answering, he immediately ordered him to be sold, saying, 
that the republic was better without the citizen that knew not how 
to obey. 

In the Roman republic, where foreign commerce was, till a late 
period, little practised, and was never the road to honors or glory, 
and where, till its very latest period, even the elegant arts were 
held in the greatest contempt, as the sole object of the ambition of 
the citizen was military distinction, there would be no need of com- 
pulsion, except in some very particular times, to fill any compli- 


* Thucydides, book iii. 
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ment of troops, that the service of the republic might demand, 
But in the Roman republic, as in every other state, when wealth 
was introduced, and, with it, its constant concomitants, luxury and 
a love of ease, the numbers who shrunk from the duty of personal 
service increased every day. Wealth, then, became an object of 
ambition ; but, as wealth was then obtained by military success, not 
by the arts of commerce, war and arms still continued the chief, 
though not the sole, profession of a Roman citizen. Thus, even 
their navigation and commerce were made entirely subservient to 
their military aims, and their medals show that they cultivated na- 
vigation with a view of extending their arms, and that commerce 
was its least object. . But, notwithstanding this, those among the 
opulent, who wished more to enjoy than to acquire, used the pre- 
rogative which wealth must always give, to exempt themselves from 
personal attendance ; which, however, still remained a necessary, 
and an unavoidable duty and obligation on the poor. This is very 
clear, from the many invectives which Sallust has studiously inter- 
woven in his history against the nobility. ‘The nobles (says he in 
one place) being united in themselves, enjoyed great advantages; 
the force of the people, disjointed and dispersed, lost much of its 
real powers. The civil and military were entirely at the direction 
of the few.—By them, the treasury, the provinces, the offices of the 
republic, its honors, its triumphs, were entirely ingrossed. War- 
fare and want were the lot of the people. The spoil of war went: 
to the chief in command, and a few individuals: meanwhile the 
parents of the soldiers, and their infant children, were driven from 
their homes, at the mercy of every more powerful neighbor.” Ma- 
rius, in his speech to the people, desires them to consider with 
themselves, ““ Whether it were better for them to have, for their 

eneral, one chosen from the body of the nobility, a man of antient 

lood, and splendid descents, but at the same time, one who had 
never seen the service,—and who would be necessitated to inquire 
his duty from a common man, like themselves.” 

I could crowd in numberless other quotations equally apposite to 
the fact in question. But, | hope, those | lave inserted are suffi- 
cient to show, that however high-spirited and fond of arms a nation 
may be, still some coercion is necessary to bring them regularly to 
the field: and also to show that the only persons affected by this 
coercion must, im all states, when the pursuits of wealth once ob- 
tain a footing, be those that make up the lower rank." 


-.* The author of a work, which (setting aside the religious principles it is 
supposed to contain) has received the most universal, and, at the same time, 
the highest tribute of praise, which has;been given to any work in this cen- 
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[Remarks on our own history.] 

In every period of our own history, the lower class of the nation 
has always had personal service, and every other office of hardship 
and danger, allotted to them. Very soon after the Norman con- 

uest, arrere vassalage, or the practice of subinfeudation, was esta- 
blished, and one of the causes of that establishment was (said Mr. 
St. John, in his argument on the case of ship-money) that those 
who held immediately of the Crown desired to free themselves of 
the burden of service ; and their feoffees, in consequence of the 
conveyance to them, took the whole burden thereof upon them- 


selves." 
[Lower Empire.] 


The system adopted in the lower empire was very similar to that 
which has hitherto prevailed in England. The Theodosian code, 
and the body of the Civil Law, are full of the great attention which 


tury: The continuation of which is the most interesting object the literary 
world now has in attention; Mr, Gibbon, in the first chapter of his history 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, describes, with his usual 
élegance and unaffected rapidity, the revolutions which took place in the 
military history of the Romans. As this part of his work is very pertinent 
to the present subject, and as it would be an injury, both to the excellent 
writer and the public, to give it otherwise than in the writer’s own words, 
I beg leave to refer the reader to it. 

“In the purer ages of the common-wealth (says he) the use of arms was 
feserved for those ranks of citizens who had a country to love, a property to 
defend, and some share in enacting those laws, which it was their interest, 
as well as duty, to maintain. But, in proportion as the public freedom was 
lost in extent of conquest, war was gradually improved into an art, and de- 
graded into a trade.* The legions themselves, even at the time when they 
were recruited in the most distant provinces, consisted of Roman citizens. 
That distinction was generally considered, either as a legal qualification, or 
as a proper recompence for the soldier; but a more serious regard was paid 
to the essential merit of age, strength, and military stature.+ In all levies, 
a just preference was given to the climates of the north over those of the 
south : the race of men born to the exercise of arms, was sought for in the 
country rather than in cities; and it was very reasonably presumed, that the 
hardy occupations of smiths, carpenters, and huntsmen, would supply more 
vigor and resolution, than the sedentary trades which are employed in the 
service of luxury.{ After every qualification of property had been laid aside, 
the armies of the Roman emperors were still commanded, for the most part, 
by officers of a liberal birth and education; but the common soldiers, like 
the mercenary troops of modern Europe, were drawn from the meanest, and 
very frequently from the most profligate of mankind.” 

' See State Trials, new edit. p. 519. 


* The poorest rank of soldiers possessed above forty pounds sterling, (Dionys. Ha- 
licarn, iv. 17.) a very high qualification, at a time when money was so scarce, that an 
ounce of silver was equivalent to seventy pound weight of brass, The populace ex- 
cluded, by the antient constitution, were indiscriminately admitted by Marius. See 
Sellust. de Beil. Jugurth. c. 91. 

+ Casar formed his legion Alauda, of Gauls and strangers : but it was during the li- 
cense of civil war ; and after the victory, he gave them the freedom of the city, for their 
teward, 

t See Vegetius de Re Militari, l,i. c. 2—7. 
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the Constantinopolitan emperors paid to naval affairs. This, their 
situation, and the rival power of the Saracens, who built the town 
of Great Cairo, with a view of rivalling their commerce, compelled 
them to exert with the greatest vigilance. They entertained, in 
different places, various fleets, and granted most valuable privileges 
to those to whose care they were intrusted, and afterwards admitted 
them of the equestrian order. 

The bulk of the mariners was united in a body, not unlike our 
trading companies, each individual trading on his own bottom, 
They were stationed in different parts of the empire, and employed 
both in public service, and in the private trade of individuals, The 
public business was divided between them ; such voyages as were 
to be taken on the public account, they undertook in succession 
one after the other, by which means each of them had his several 
share of the general burden, and his stated times to attend to his 
own private concerns. ‘The profession, or trade of mariner, was 
annexed to moveable and immoveable property, and annexed to the 
property, not to the person, of the proprietor. This was so essential 
a condition to the holding of that property, that no honors of the 
republic, not even the emperor’s own rescript, could separate them ; 
and nothing could avoid it, but an uninterrupted prescription of 50 
years. What this moveable and immoveable property was, to which 
the condition was annexed, or how it was created, it were needless 
to show. 

When they were employed on the public service, it was unlawful 
for them to load their vessels with private merchandize. But, at 
other times, they were allowed to trade on their own account ; yet 
so that, if the public service required it, they were immediately to 
employ themselves in it: Thus the emperors Arcadius and Ho- 
norius express themselves; ‘‘ As we do not forbid individuals 
keeping vessels, so as they do not use this leave to defraud the 
public ; it being their duty, if neceesity calls for them, to attend to 
the public concerns.”* 

[Venetians. ] 

Of the many states which date their origin from the decline of 
the Roman empire, none more deserves the attention of the reader 
than the Venetians. The wisdom, and the peculiar form of their 


1 See Cod. Theodos. lib. xiii. tit. 7. c. 2, under the articles De Naviculariis, 
De Prediis Naviculariorum, De Navibus non excusandis, et De Naufragiis. 

The late Dr. Jortin, whose classical taste and great erudition are very well 
known, strongly recommended the reading of the Codex Theodosianus, as a 
work which throws the greatest light on the history and the antiquities of 
the lower empire. Its merit (taken in this light) is considerably inhanced 
by the valuable edition of it published by James Gothofred, with ample 
notes and illustrations, This edition was the labor of thirty years intense 
application; and no one (says Baillet Jugement des Seavans) thinks the 
editor lost his time. 
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overnment, the degree of power and wealth which they long en. 
joyed, and a spirit of patriotism, which would reflect honor on any 
pation, and for which they are deservedly renowned, force our 
esteem and admiration, Though they were far from enjoying 
political liberty in the perfection we do, yet they enjoyed it in 
ahigh degree. ‘The system of representation, which some writers 
have not scrupled to call a very modern discovery, was in use with 
them from the earliest time of their having a regular government 
till the seventh century. The alteration which then took place was 
by introducing the Doge as a prince or chief, over all other magis- 
trates. ‘The Doges, in later years, abused their power greatly, and 
aimed at sovereignty ; but the people prevailed in this contest ;— 
aod, about the end of the twelfth century, a revolution was effected, 
which was originally designed in favour of the people, but ended, 
as most revolutions do, in placing them in a much worse condition 
than they were in at first. The power of the Doge was indeed 
taken away, but very soon afterwards the national council, which 
before was elected annually, was made permanent; by which the 
constitution fell into an aristocracy, in which it has ever since re- 
mained. But, in every period of the Venetian history, this in- 
fringement of the liberty of individuals, as it is called, was prac- 
tised. appeal to every person conversant in the history of the 
world, in the times of the lower empire, whether, on every prepara- 
tion for war, one of the first things done be not to arrest all mer- 
chants’ ships, and employ them, and all the men on board them, in 
the public service? And this was as much practised by the Vene- 
tians as by any other state. ‘Their history is full of the complaints 
of merchants for the detention of their ships on the public use. 
They carried this farther, and in a manner much more oppressive 
than we do. We confine the press, unless a want of men be very 
severely felt, to homeward-bound ships. They equally exercised 
it on the outward and the homeward-bound. 

[General Remarks on the Authority of the Civil Law.] 

The instances I have here adduced show clearly, that the spur 
of compulsion, to repeat Junius’s elegant idea, is necessary to give 
force to every other operation that policy can invent, to invite men 
to the sea-service. ‘The example | have quoted from the constitu- 
tion of the Greek emperors may lose some of the weight it should 
otherwise have, on account of the prejudices which are usually en- 
tertained against the civil law, on which they are founded.—In an- 
swer to this, we beg leave to remark, that we do not by any means 
pretend to cite any institution of the civil law but as a matter of 
argument. The greatest admirers of the British constitution, and 
those who have contended most warmly for the preference of the 
common over the civil law, allow the latter the highest praise, as a 
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collection of written reason; as useful and ornamental to the 
scholar, the divine, the statesman, and even the common lawyer :! 
as a material cause of the revival of letters, and of establishing 
more just and liberal ideas than had beforeobtained of the nature 
of government, and the peace and order of society. Its institu. 
tions, however censurable as giving unlimited and absolute power 
te the emperors, were certainly salutary and beneficial to the lower 
ranks of life ;—and.whoever supposes it contains little more than 
a regular system of arbitrary power and oppression, cannot be 
much conversant with its contents. 


SECTION VI.—That the right of government to impress sea- 
men for the public service, is not against the constitution of this 
realm; and that it always made a ‘part of our common law, 
and is repeatedly recognised by our statute law. 

[Difference of the meaning of the words legal and constitutional. ] 

The reader may observe, that I assert the practice of impressing 
to be both legal and constitutional. By legal 1 mean, that it has 
the sanction of law ; by constitutional, that it is congenial with the 
spirit of the constitution, I apprehend it is possible to be the one, 
without being the other. The legislative power may chance to 
pass a law, which experience may afterwards show to have been 
repugnant to the genius of the constitution. So the genius of the 
constitution may require some additional institution to be passed 
into law, or some established institution to be abrogated, without 
attracting the attention or assistance of the legislature. 1 wish to 
impress the reader with this observation, because I think much of 
the perplexity which is generally found in the discussion of politi- 
cal questions might be avoided, by attending to it. Thus, when 
we shall endeavor to prove that it 1s legal, it will be by no means a 
proper answer to assert, that it is unconstitutional. In the same 
manner, I think it no answer to the assertion of its being uncon- 
stitutional, to produce one positive law in its behalf—'They are 
therefore separate articles: but the examining either of them 
reflects light upon the other. 

[First Point. That the practice of impressing Seamen is constitutional. ] 

I shall begin by proving the practice in question to be constitu- 

tional, 


[The circumstance of pressing appears throughout our constitution in a va- 
riety of forms. ] 


Pressing, or, in other words, obliging persons to serve the 
Public contrary to their will, appears throughout our constitution 


' Blackstone, Int. § 1. 
2 See Robertson’s Hist. of Cha. V. vol. I. § i. art.6. See also Dr. Halli- 
fax’s Preface to his Analysis of the Common Law. 
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jn a variety of forms. It is impossible to point the time when it 
did not exist. It is the nature of all government, that some of its 
offices should be the objects of the ambition, others the objects of 
the dislike, of the individuals governed. ‘To some of them is an- 
nexed whatever attracts the wishes of the human heart ; to others, 
expence, labor, and danger, are inseparably joined. The latter 
are not less necessary to the existence of government than the 
former. But as individuals seldom possess the etherial spirit of 
patriotism in a sufficient degree to make them seek, by their own 
choice, the latter objects, it is absolutely necessary that govern- 
ment should have recourse to compulsory methods. What was 
originally the election of members to serve in parliament, but im- 
pressing such persons as were deemed qualified by fortune and 
abilities to perform the public business?! For doing this duty 
they received a stated stipend; against it they had no negative. 
Where would our constitution have been if, in those days, the lan- 
guage which now is used by the adversaries of the press, had been 
used by the wealthy commoners, and met with its desired effect? 
What is at present the obligation to serve the office of a sheriff, 
but being pressed to a service of fatigue, expence, and even of 
danger? ‘To persons of inferior rauk, are not the serving the 
office of a jury-man, a church-warden, a constable, or any other 
parish-office, all different species of pressing, all of inconvenience, 
some of danger to the parties? Yet society could not exist 
without such service. And has not the sheriff a right, on certain 
occasions, to raise the posse comitatus ? and what is this right, but 
aright to press every male in his county above fifteen years of age 
(peers excepted), who are obliged to attend under pain of fine 
and imprisonment? And has not the Militia Act made every man 
liable to serve as a soldier, and, at times, subject to the articles of 
war? 

[Of all persons pressed into public service, the seaman is the least oppressed.] 

I must here beg leave to introduce a reflection.—Of all the 
different persons forced into the service of the Public, the seaman 
is, perhaps, the least injured. Those who hear nothing of press- 
ing but what is told them in the declamations of its adversaries, 
will not be a little surprised at this assertion, ‘They think every 
impressed seaman the most miserable object in human nature, and 
that the wrath of heaven and earth is at once deluged upon him, 
Torn, in the moment of his return from a long voyage, full of the 
hope of seeing his family and friends, his affectionate parents, a 


? « Their attendance was, for a long time, deemed a burthen both to 
themselves and their constituents.” Ruffhead’s Preface to his edition of 
the Stat. p. xii. See Prynne’s Animadversion on the 4th Inst. p. 32. Mad- 
dox’s MSS. in the British Museum, No. 13, Title Parl. 
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fond wife and lovely children, forced upon a long and perilous 
voyage, exposed to innumerable hardships and dangers. Such jg 
the picture they have been taught to frame to themselves of every 
impressed seaman ; but such a circumstance does not exist ; or, 
if it does exist, it exists so seldom as to deserve no attention. 

In the first place, generally speaking, what is the condition of 
this man? He is not like a shop-keeper, chosen into the Militia, 
and forced to learn a new trade. He is only obliged to labor at 
that employment which he has chosen, and which he knew was 
subject to this call;—a call which, ninety-nine times out of an 
hundred, snatches him from disease, from misery, or perhaps an 
ignominious death; the inseparable attendants of idleness, intem- 
perance, and bad company. For the truth of this observation, [ 
appeal to every one conversant with the manners of seamen whilst 
on shore, or who has ever visited the purlieus of Wapping, 
Rotherhithe, or the Point at Portsmouth. 

But suppose the person pressed should happen to be that rara 
avis, a prudent seaman, he 1s far from being injured : For though, 
perhaps, his wages are somewhat lower than those given by mer- 
chants, yet that is amply compensated by his chance of prize- 
money; in the meantime he is better fed and cloathed, better 
lodged, and endures fewer hardships, than he would on board a 
merchant-man. If he have a family, he has an opportunity of re- 
gularly remitting to them part of his pay for their subsistence, and 
is besides restrained from riotously wasting it, and obtains a right 
to a comfortable provision for his old age in Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 


[Comparison of the situation of a Seaman on board a Royal Ship, anda 
Seaman on board a Merchantman. } 


Indeed, the advantages which seamen engaged in the Royal 
Service have over seamen engaged in the Merchant-service are so 
great, that, if those excentric men were capable of reasoning seri- 
ously upon their real interest, they would rather covet the former 
service than avoid it; and the attention of the legislature would be 
more employed to restrain them from it, than to invite them to it. 

Every ship belonging to the navy has a regular-bred surgeon, 
with assistants, to take proper care of the sailors in illness. Mag- 
nificent hospitals are established at Portsmouth and Plymouth for 
their reception, in case of any infirmity; suitable hospitals are 
also provided on every foreign station, where a squadron of ships 
is assembled. If a seaman be wounded while he is in a King’s 
ship, he is entitled to a pension from the Chest at Chatham, which 
is greater or less, according to the degree of hurt he has re- 
ceived. 

As to the manner in which they are victualled, it is well known, 
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that every thing furnished them is of the best kind that can be had. 
The whole allowance is more than a man can commonly eat: 
Insomuch that they had rather be put to two-thirds allowance 
(which is frequently done in long voyages) because those two- 
thirds are amply sufficient to satisfy nature; and, for the other 
third, which is taken from them, they are regularly paid in 
money. If there be any complaint with regard to the goodness of 
provisions, they have only to convey it to the ear of their superiors 
(who are always ready to receive it), A survey is then called 
upon it, composed, not only of their own officers, but of a certain 
number of officers of other ships, and, if the complaint be found 
just, the provisions are condemned, and a fresh supply immedi- 
ately ordered on board. 

Another very striking instance of the comparative advantage of 
their situation is, that whenever they are on a voyage where the 
use of spirits is necessary, they have a proper quantity regularly 
given them. Merchant seamen are also supplied with spirits, but 
they themselves either pay for them immediately, or the price of 
what they use is deducted from their pay. 

’ A material advantage in favor of the seaman on board the 
navy, is the great encouragement he receives by the preferment, 
which is always open to him. There are several offices to which 
an uniform tenor of good conduct intitles him, which take him 
from the rank of a common sailor, and give a comfortable subsis- 
tence, for life, to himself and family. - Quartermasters, boatswains- 
mates, gunners and carpenters-mates, have an additional pay, and 
are in a higher rank in the ship than a common man.—There is 
still a higher station, which they share among them besides the 
above employments, namely that of warrant-officers, such as boat- 
swain, gunner, carpenter, and cook; all these are made out of 
common seamen. It is to be observed, that when they are once 
warranted, it is a provision for life, at least for as long as the ship 
exists ; warrant-officers not being discharged as commission-officers 
are, when the ship is laid up, but remain in pay to take care of ber 
as long as she is in being. It is also to be observed, that the cook 
must be a seaman. He cannot be admitted as cook, unless he is 
a pensioner to the Chest at Chatham. ‘The widows of all these 
warrant-officers are also entitled to a pension for life. Besides 
the comfortable retreat allowed to the worn-out seamen in Green- 
wich-hospital, there are upwards of 140 nurses, at a very decent 
and ample allowance, to attend upon the pensioners, who are all 
seamen’s widows ; and a very well-regulated and established school 


* This, and the njne following paragraphs, were written by Lord Sand- 
wich, then first Lord of the Admiralty, 
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for 140 boys, who are clothed, lodged, and fed, taught reading; 
writing, and navigation ; and, after three years, are bound out to 
masters of merchantmen, or to other seafaring business. These 
boys must be sons of seamen. 

Let us now, for a moment, consider which of these advantages 
the men on board of merchant-ships enjoy, in any proportion to 
those already mentioned. 

Not one ship in ten has a surgeon on board ; those that have sur. 
geons, seldom have persons in any respect qualified for their busi- 
ness» The author of these sheets once disinissed a servant for bad 
behaviour, His next place was that of an errand-boy toa sur 
geon-apothecary, in which situation he lived about the half of 4 
year. With no other qualification than what he had acquired in 
this short space of time, he went out surgeon’s mate in a ship bound 
for Guineas The surgeon dying, he succeeded of course to his 
practice. It was shocking to hear him relate the manner in which 
he exercised his profession, and the tortures he exercised on the 
unfortunate victims who sought his relief, 

Hence it happens, that a broken limb is almost always certain 
death. If the provisions on board are bad the seamen have no re- 
dress, no survey to apply to, no uninterested person to hear their 
grievances, [tis but too true that the master of a ship, who is to 
make a profit out of the men’s food, is exceedingly apt to pinch 
them grievously in this particular. It is here to be observed, that, 
in the King’s ships, the case is directly contrary. No emolument 
can arise to the captain from victualling the ship’s company ; he is, 
therefore, a powerful check upon every abuse that can be attempted 
on that branch. 

Instead of a commodious hospital, with every possible attend- 
ance, and being at the same time in pay, they are turned on shore 
to shift for themselves, possibly at many hundred miles distance 
from their own parish, and the scanty allowance, provided there 
for them, is the only support they can claim. 

Some few of them get to be mates, boatswains and carpenters, 
and even masters of merchant-ships, but these are only temporary 
advantages, and afford them no provision for their families after 
their decease, except what they can have Jaid up during their life- 
time; which, (some of the masters excepted,) is seldom sufficient 
to keep the widow and children from the parish. 

it must be owned, however, that there are some charities that 
are very useful to the families of seamen, as far as they go: the 
Trinity-house disposes of a large sum of money in pensions of 
three or four pounds a-year to seamen’s widows, and they have a 
very comfortable retirement, in alms-houses, for a few decayed 
masters or mates, and their wives and widows. 
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There is also a late humane institution, which affords some com~ 
fort to seamen’s families, by a fund raised by voluntary contribu- 
tion: but those laudable establishments (commendable as they 
truely are) are by no means adequate to the extensive demands. 
These are for assistance to those who are worn out, or disabled, in 
the merchant-service. , 

If this picture be true, (and the author has neglected no means 
to verify it,) what has the seaman to complain of, who is forced to 
serve his country, when he is fighting pro aris et focis? His with- 
drawing himself, in such case, is highly criminal, and in every other 
state but that of Great Britain, is considered and treated as such. 
But the doing it merely upon mercenary principles, to get a few 
more shillings to spend in the first ale-house or gin-shop that is 
open to him, places the brave and honest seaman (the darling cha- 
racter, the bulwark, the honour of his country) in so despicable a 
light, as would excite against him our strongest indignation and con- 
tempt, did not his other virtues excite still stronger sentiments of 
pity and commiseration. 

it may be asked, That, if all this be true, what makes seamen so 
averse to the king’s service ? The answer is, the strict discipline 
kept up on board the king’s ships, whereby they are prevented from 
running into those irregularities and debaucheries, of which seamen 
are so peculiarly fond, and which prove so fatal to them. 

I think I have now fully shown, that compulsion to public ser- 
vice is perfectly congenial to the spirit of the English constitution ; 
that it does not fall so hard upon the seaman, as the compulsion to 
some other duties does upon their immediate subjects ; and that it 
is not so very great a calamity upon him as it is sometimes 
thought to be. What has been here said might, perhaps, have been 
more regularly inserted in a former section; but as I have found 
that the nature of this question is such, that however cogent the ar- 
gument in favor of the legality of the impress may be, the con- 
stant answer to it is, by appealing from the understanding to the 
feelings of the heart, I was willing to meet this answer with a pro- 
per reply. 

Another objection made to the practice in question is, by asking, 
What is the difference between the press-warrants and the warrants 
for ship-money ? The answer is plain, the raising of money for 
the expences of the fleet can be carried on in a much better mode, 
It has not therefore the plea of necessity or expediency. But, say 
they, the precedents for ship-money are as strong, as numerous, and 
as invariable, as the precedents of impressing men. I contend 
they are not so strong, so numerous, or so invariable. The reader 
will shortly see the nature of the precedents | mean to adduce. It 
is not here the place to enter into the question of ship-money. L 
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shall content myself with producing the sentiments of one, whom 
no one will accuse of prejudice against the House of Stuart, and 
whose learning and penetration are unquestionable. 

“In most national debates, though the reasons may not be 
equally balanced, yet are there commonly some plausible topics, 
which may be pleaded even in favor of the weaker side; so com. 
plicated are all human affairs, and so uncertain the views which 
give rise tc every public measure. But it must be confessed, that, 
in the present age, no legal topics of any weight can be thrown 
into the opposite scale. The imposition of ship-money is ap- 
parently one of the most dangerous invasions of national privileges, 
not only which Charles was ever guilty of, but which the most arbi- 
trary princes in England, since any liberty had been ascertained to 
the people, had ventured upon. In vain were precedents of antient 
writs produced: these writs, when examined, were only found to 
require the sea-ports, sometimes at their own charge, sometimes at 
the charge of the counties, to send their ships for defence of the 
nation, when the prerogative which empowered the crown to issue 
such writs was abolished, and its exercise almost entirely discon- 
tinued, from the time of Edward 1[[.; and all the authority which 
remained, or was afterwards exercised, was to press ships into the 
public service, to be paid for by the public. How wide were 
these precedents from a power of obliging the people, at their own 
charge, to build new ships, to victual, and to pay them, for the 


public ; nay, to furnish money to the crown for that om pnd ? what 


security either against the farther extension of this claim, or against 
diverting to other purposes the public money so levied? The plea 
of necessity would warrant any other taxation, as well as that of 
ship-money ; and it was difficult to conceive the kingdom in a si- 
tuation when that plea could be urged with less plausibility than 
at present; and if such maxims and such practices prevail, what 
has become of national liberty ? What authority is left to the Great 
Charter, to the Statutes, and to that very Petition of Right, which, 
in the present reign, had been so solemnly enacted, by the concur- 
rence of the whole legislature ?* 

Another objection to its constitutional existence is made, by say- 
ing, “ That it does not exist in the most arbitrary countries.” But 
I believe there is little force in this objection. In France, confes- 
sedly the mildest of all arbitrary governments, and in Spain, the 
fleet is manned by a procedure much more oppressive on the sea- 
man than ours. If an equipment is ordered, an embargo is laid 
upon all the trade of the kingdom, and no vessel is allowed to sail 
ull the king’s ships are manned. ‘The merchant, of course, is not 


’ Hume's History of England, vol. vi. p. 318. 
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allowed to get the best men he can, but is obliged to take more 
in number than he would want if they were good men; for those 
only are given him who are the refuse of the service. It is not as with 
us, that a man is only obliged to follow the trade he has chosen. 
There he is obliged to take to a trade, and to follow no other. For, 
within a certain number of miles from the sea-coast, the seaman is 
registered, and, in a manner, pressed the day he is born, When 
men are wanted for the service, the magistrates of the district are 
ordered to send an account of their men so registered ; a sufficient 
number of the most able of them is received, and, as I have already 
said, the refuse turned over to the merchants. 

Some people imagine that, by proper encouragement, the 
fleet may be manned by volunteers; experience shows the contrary. 
When bounties are given for seamen to enter, while there is no 
press, those who come for the bounty are such as cannot get em- 
ployment from the merchants ; consequently, are men of an inferior 
class: and, if that mode alone were, pursued, the merchant-ships 
would have the best men, and the navy, upon which the existence 
of our country depends, would be left with nothing but the refuse. 

Another striking instance, to show the great advantage and 
degree of encouragement which our seaman has over those of all 
other nations, is as follows. ‘There are, at this time, about 380 
ships belonging to the royal navy, and on board of each of them 
are four warrant-officers, who have been originally common sea- 
men. 

In foreign countries, indeed, men armed with bludgeons do not 
walk about the haunts of the seamen, searching for those upon 
whom they are to execute their warrants ;—but there, as soon as 
the commission is issued, all the seamen are to fly immediately to 
the place of rendezvous: If they fail in this, they incur nothing less 
than the penalty of death. When this is understood, we are very 
willing to allow the objection,‘ Pressing, as it is practised by us, 
does not exist in arbitrary countries.” 

I come now to show, that it has always been in use in England ; 
I hope to show, that it has always made a part of the common 
law; and that it is as much recognized by the statute law as any in- 
stitution can be, which does not immediately owe its existence to 
it. I wish to make it clear to the candid reader, that it is coeval 
with our government, and has been exercised in every period of it. 
In doing this, [ shall accomplish the remaining part of the ques- 
tion, by showing that it has always made a part of the common 
law, and is clearly recognized by the statute law. 

[2d Point. That it is een 

I now enter on the most difficult part of this little essay: hope 

it has been shown to the reader’s satisfaction, ‘That the impress of 
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seamen, with respect to the hardships brought thereby on a_ parti. 
cular body of men, is not repugnant to the original laws of a free 
society, or government :—That in the period of refinement, which 
this nation has long since attained, and the particular circumstances 
of being a commercial state, which it has long enjoyed, personal 
service in the navy, in times of war, cannot be the obligation of 
any but of the lowest rank of men :—That personal service is q 
duty incumbent particularly on the seaman ; and that, after every 
inducement is used to invite him to enter into the service of his 
own free accord, some mode of compulsion is still necessary.—{ 
now proceed to show, that compulsion, otherwise pressing into 
the service, has, from time immemorial, been an usage, and made 
part of the common law of this realm. 


[Pressing Seamen, besides immemorial usage, repeatedly recognised by the 
legislature. ] 


Persons unacquainted with the constitution of this kingdom, are 
apt to suppose that no establishment can have the force of law, un- 
less it had been formally, and in direct terms, passed into a law 
by the legislature. It is necessary to acquaint such persons, that 
the greatest part, by far, of the laws of this kingdom lies in cus. 
tom ; and that no proof, but immemorial usage, can be given of 
their being laws. To instance one of the many striking examples 
of those laws :—the course in which lands descend by inheritance is 
governed entirely by laws of this nature, and is not settled by any 
positive law, discoverable at this day. At first, it was not prac- 
tised as it now is; but having been in some measure practised on 
a particular emergency, and found a salutary measure, it was re- 
peated. This repetition produced another, perhaps with some 
amendments. In that course it proceeds till its origin is forgot. 
This is, generally speaking, the process of the greater part of the 
laws of every country ; for, in ali countries, besides the body of 
written, or as we call it statute law, there is a collection of un- 
written usages, of equal force with these written laws, and which 
answer to what we call the common law. But the legality of im- 
pressing seamen has the addition of one very strong circumstance 
of proof, which is wanting to many other parts of the common 
law ; that it is very early taken notice of, and, in some measure, 
modelled by the acts of the legislature. This will be more fully 
shown hereafter, 


[The naval history of the nation before the arrival of the Saxons, not of con- 
sequence, as to the point in question. ] 


In regard to the state of the nation before the arrival of the 
Saxons, no facts, Lapprehend, can be mentioned, and no reason- 
ing allowed, which can throw any light on this subject. In those 
days, every man was a warrior; compulsion, therefore, to personal 
service, in military expeditions, was nut only not uecessary, but 
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absolutely unknown.—The employment of tillage, and every other 
occupation which kept the party from the field, was detestable 
and ignominious in their eyes, and became, what things generally 
reputed hardships must in every state of society become, the lot 
of the lowest rank of life.—It is therefore needless to dwell longer 
on this part of our history:—This circumstance, however, should 
be attended to, so far as it shows the truth of our position ; 
that, in every state of society and government, and in every period 
of the British constitution, no system of equality ever can, or ever 
could prevail, which kept the more disagreeable impositions and 
duties from falling on the inferior conditions of men. 
[Summary of the naval history of the Saxons. ] 

The Saxons’ period of our history is more interesting, for many 
reasons, which it is here needless to mention.—It therefore may 
reasonably be expected from us, that we show that the spirit of 
their government was nowise contrary to the fact we are here at- 
tempting to prove. This negative argument is as much as the 
distance of time, and the advanced state of our present system of 
government requires. 

Alfred, the father of our shipping, manned his fleet at first with 
seamen Who had served with the Frisian Pirates." The arts of 
navigation improved considerably, and long voyages were attempted 
frequently, both in his and in his successors’ reigns. In the reign 
of King Athelstan, a law passed, that every merchant, who had 
made three long voyages at sea, should be admitted to the rank of 
athane.* The writers of those times describe the magnificence 
of King Edgar’s fleet in terms to which posterity has refused be- 
lief? King Ethelred, on a sudden invasion of the Danes, ordered 
every person possessed of 310 hides of land to furnish a ship for 
the defence of the state.* And a tax of a shilling was imposed 
on every acre in the kingdom, This tax is known in history by 
the name of Danegelt.’ The money arising therefrom was em- 
ployed sometimes in raising forces against, and sometimes in pur- 
chasing peace from, the Danes. Perhaps Mr. Selden was right 
in supposing, that some part of this tax was expended annually on 
a fleet, purposely equipped to resist the invasions of that formidable 
enemy. Other taxes were raised for the same purpose. The 
right of personal service included generally personal attendance 
in all naval expeditions. ‘The sovereigns of the islands circutnja- 


* Aserius, p. 13. 2 Wilkins’s Leges Saxop. p. 71. 

3 Some accounts make the number of his ~— 300, others 3000, others 
$600, others 4000. See Hoved. p. 426. Flor. Wig. 607. Abbas Reival. p. 
360.—See Bromp. and W. Thorn, 

* Chronic. Sax. p. 136. > Ibid. 

© See Mare Clausum. 2d. Vol. tom. 2. edit. Wilkins, p. 1316, 17, 18, 19, 

20, 21, 22, 23. 
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cent bound themselves, by their oath, to King Edgar, to do him 
service both by sea and land. From the accounts of those times 
it appears, that some lands were particularly held by a kind of sea. 
service, In the book of Domesday mention is made of places 
bound to find the King with seamen, with iron for his ships, with 
horses to carry the armor of the soldiery to their ships, and with 
provisions, money, and armory, fit for the use of the fleet." 

[ believe this will be found an exact, though concise, account 
of naval transactions, in the time of the Saxons. As it is a matter 
of doubt whether the feudal law obtained in England in those 
times, [ shall postpone, for the present, making any observations 
on the general nature of feudal law.—l shall only observe that it is 
agreed, on all hands, that if fiefs were not at that time known in 
England, the great principle of the feudal law, the reciprocal 
obligations of protection and defence, and something very like the 
patronage and clientage of the feudal law, did at least prevail. And 
that this had place in naval, as in all other concerns, we have Sel- 
den’s express testimony ; who calls them, Clientum fiduciariorum 
officia navalibus expeditionibus, et maris tutele illo evo expense; 
—and clientum officia ad rem nauticam, seu maris tutelam atti- 
nentia. The duties of fiduciary clients, performed in those ages 
in naval expeditions, and in the custody of the sea ;—and the du- 
ties of clients belonging to naval matters, and the custody of the 
sea.” 

[The custody of the sea.] 

One of the chief prerogatives of the King of England, and a 
prerogative mentioned in very express and very pompous terms by 
antient writers, is ‘‘ The Custody of the Sea.” The King is fre- 
quently styled, “ The Sovereign Lord and Proprietor of the 
Seas ;’ and the custody or guardianship of the sea and the ha- 
vens and ports of this island, is mentioned as one of his most 
splendid prerogatives, and most important duties. For the exe- 
cution of these offices, he was intrusted with ample powers.} 


* See Selden locis ante citatis, and the Book of Domesday. Glocestrie, tem- 
pore Edwardi Regis, reddebat 36 dicras ferri, et centum virgas ferri, ductiles ad 
clavos navium regis. Ledecestrie reddebat, si Rex per mare in hostem ibat, 4 equos, 
de eodem burgo usque ad Londoniam, ad comportanda arma, vel alia que opus es- 
sent. 

Warwick, si Rex per mare contra hostes suos ibat, vel quatuor Batrucios, vel qua- 
tuor libras denariorum, mittebat, 

Batrucius denotes such Mariners as belong to boats which have no sails. 
Buscarlus, often mentioned in the same book, refers to Seamen in larger ves- 
sels. 

2 Selden, opere ante citato, p. 1323. 

3 What the Custody of the Sea was, is amply discussed by Mr. Selden, 
opere ante citato. 
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The Cinque-Ports were more particularly and immediately under 
his care. ‘They were governed by an officer appointed by him, 
called a Lord Warden, who had the jurisdiction of the admiralty in 
them, and was independent of the admiralty of England. The mer- 
chants were in such estimation, and thought of such importance, that 
they enjoyed very great privileges, and were admitted to the highest 
honors. ‘They had the appellation and honors of a baron, were 
exempted from the feudal servitudes and prestrations, and could 
be sued nowhere but in their own courts. In return, they were 
bound to find the king a certain number of ships, properly equipped 
and manned, and to keep them at their own expence for a certain 
time. ‘They were also called upon for these services, on particular 
emergencies, ‘'Their particular franchises were granted them (says 
Lord Coke)," partly by ancient parliaments, and partly by ancient 
charters, and were confirmed by express name, by the statute of 
Magna Charta.” 

The records of our nation, from the time of the conquest, af- 
ford the most striking proof of the truth of the assertion contended 
forin these sheets. ‘The prerogative of the crown, of being the lord 
and having the custody of the seas, is everywhere recognised, and 
mentioned in the most pompous phrases. The territories of the 
crown in Normandy made it necessary for our kings to cross the 
seas frequently ;—and, as a royal voyage was seldom made without 
a numerous company of attendants, a large number of ships was 
always ready, or at least always in a situation of being ready, at 
command, to take the king and his attendants over, Our Norman 
territories, therefore, our wars with France, the crusades, and the 
nsing state of commerce, by degrees extended our navigation, and 
increased the number and magnitude of our fleets. 

But, till a very advanced period of our history, the crown of 
England never possessed, properly speaking, one ship of its own. 
The ship called the Great Hurry, on which King Henry VII. 
expended no less a sum than £14,000, was the first ship that, 
with propriety, could be said to belong to the crown,” ‘Till that 
time, the crown had no other fleet but the ships with which they 
were supplied from different places, and particularly from sea- 
towns and haven-towns, in consequence of their tenure. 

The court of Admiralty, if it did not exist under that name, 
certainly existed, at least in a great measure, under another, very 
soon after the conquest. ‘The powers of the admirals were very 
extensive. In the reign of Edward IIL., perhaps much earlier, the 
court of Admiralty assumed a regular form, and the office of 
Admiral became an office of more importance, and consequently 


"4th Inst. 7 See Mr. Astle’s preface to the Will of Henry VIE. 
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more an object of the ambition’ and wishes of the great men of 
the realm, than it was before. Among other powers inherent to 
the office, pressing ships and mariners was not the least considera- 
ble.—Every merchant, when called upon, was bound to supply 
the state with ships; every mariner was, in the same manner, 
bound to do personal service. ‘The admiral had every power 
necessary to compel both the merchants and the mariners to the 
performance of this obligation. He could choose his men, arrest 
them, and detain them, for the service. His orders for this pur- 
pose were conveyed to him by writs. These, sometimes, men- 
tioned the particular number of ships and men to be arrested, and 
the particular places from which they were to be taken; at other 
times, they ordered a general impress of ships and men to be 
made throughout the realm. 

The writs were also directed to different places, and addressed 
to different persons. The men and ships, thus arrested, were 
either such as were bound by tenure, or hired. In the latter 
instance, the use of the ships was paid for, and the men received 
wages ; but the distinction is not made in the writs. The writs 
are worded generally, and never particularly specify only such 
ships and men as are bound by tenure. 

f this statement of facts be true, the legality of pressing, and its 
having been from time immemorial a part of the common law of 
this realm, is proved to the highest point of demonstration that any 
historical point is capable of receiving. 

The proofs of our assertions, on this head, are taken either 
from the mandatory writs aud commissions from the crown, 
ordering impress of men; or from acts of the legislature, in which 
this right of the crown is more or less recognised. 

It is to be observed, that there are no records in the Tower, 
(except some ancient charters, or exemplifications of them) more 
ancient than the reign of King John: all of them from the reign 
of William I. till then (except some few in the Exchequer, not 
relating to Parliament,) being utterly lost.' We must, Licstinn, 
begin our proofs from the reign of King John.* 


* Prynne’s preface to Cotton’s Abridgement of tle Records in the Tower. 
There are few instances of a book being printed with so false a title, or 
executed more inaccurately. First: It should not be intituled an “ Abridge- 
ment of the Records in the Tower,” but of the “ Rolls of Parliament, 
and Summonses to Parliament;” there being several records in the Tower 
not only not abridged in, but in no wise relating to the subject of, that work, 
Secondly: Mr. Tyrell asserts, in the preface to the third volume of the Histo- 
ry of England, p. 9. that it was not the work of Sir Robert Cutton, but of 
Mr. Bowyer, keeper of the records in the Tower during the latter end of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and the beginning of James [. An accurate 
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In the reign of King JOHN, 

Orders are given for arresting all ships that should be found ov 
the sea. 

Orders to forbid any ship or vessel to leave the ports, without 
special leave from the King. 

Writs are issued, ordering all ships that could carry six horses, 
or more, to be sent to Portsmouth. 

Writs addressed to the Barons of Rye, Ipswich, Yarmouth, 
Norwich, Orewell, Oreford, St. Osyth, Sandwich, Dover, and 
Hastings, Hythe, Romney, Winchester, and Shoreham, ordering 
them to assemble (venire faciatis) ALL the ships of their ports, at 
the mouth of the Thames, and to man them with four of their best 
men. 

In the case of ship-money, Sir George Crooke (who argued for 
the illegality of the measure) cites 6 John, M. 1. 3 John, M. 3. 


abridgement of the Rolls of Parliament, with a summary of the history of 
the kingdom prefixed to each reign, would be a most invaluable work. 

* Though it be not here the place to enter into a discussion of the 
original form and constitution of parliaments, it is necessary to premise 
some particulars on this head. 

It seems to be universally allowed, that the proceedings of the legislature 
till the reign of Edward I. were exceedingly irregular, and greatly defective 
in point of form. They are sometimes penned so as to appear to come from 
the King alone; sometimes, as issued jointly by the King and Lords ; 
sometimes the assent of the Commons is, and sometimes it is not, ex- 
pressed. Sometimes the authority for the passing the acts is mentioned ; 
and sometimes the acts are in the form of charters.—I mention this, in 
order to answer any objection which may arise, in the reader’s mind, against 
the authorities { shall quote, from their seeming informality. 

The first summons of the Knights of shires to Parliament, extanton . 
record, is in the 49th year of Henry ILI. 

The-first regular summons directed to the sheriff for the election of citi- 
zens and burgesses, is in the 23d of Edward I. 

In this reign the proceedings of the legislature assumed a more regular 
form ;—but far removed from that in which they appear at present. The 
consent of the Commons to the levying of taxes for the King, gave them 

eat weight. They took advantage of this circumstance to obtain a reme- 
ly for the grievances they had to complain of. 

In the reign of Edward III. the mode of presenting their petitions, and of 
receiving their answers, was regularly practised. If the petition and the 
answer to it were of such a nature as to require an express and new pro- 
vision to be made for it, the King, with the assistance of his council and of 
the Judges, framed, from such petition and answer, an act which was 
usually entered on the Statute Roll. But, if an express and new provision 
were not required, the petition itself, and the King’s answer to it, were 
entered on the Parliament Roll, and then usually styled an Ordinance. 

Alterations and improvements gradually took place. But it was not till 
the reign of Henry VI. that these petitions of the Commons were reduced, 
in the first instance, into the body of the bill. 

3 See Appendix, No. 1. 
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17 John, M. 7.—Three of these are to arrest, and make stay of 
ships, that they should not go out of the kingdom, but be ready 
for the King’s service; and the other was to bring ships of parti. 
cular towns to the mouth of the Thames, for the King’s service. 

A commission is granted to John Marshal, to guard the seas; 
and to the sheriff of the county of Lincoln, and to all others, to 
attend his commands. 

The King’s writ to the bailiffs of all the ports in the county of 
Essex, to assemble (venire faciatis) at Portsmouth all the ships 
of their bailliwick which could carry eight or more horses, by the 
Feast of St. Hilary, or before, ready and prepared to go into his 
service." 

Though this point immediately before our consideration be to 
show the right of impressing seamen, we equally notice the right 
of impressing ships, and some other of the most remarkable in- 
stances of the different powers exercised by government in naval 
affairs.— But they equally tend to show its supreme authority and 
jurisdiction in all naval concerns; and what ample rights were 
iwherent and annexed to the custody, or guardianship, of the sea. 


In the reign of HENRY III, 


Orders for finding ships for the King’s passage. 

The King’s letters to the Viscounts of Cornwall, Devonshire, 
Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Sussex, Kent, Norfolk, Suffolk, Es- 
sex, Hertfordshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, to take surety 
from the ships capable of carrying sixteen horses or more, to be at 
Portsmouth on Easter, and on their giving this surety, to permit 
them, in the interim, to go where they pleased. 

The King writes to the Viscount of Dorsetshire, that the two 
persons therein named had come to him, at Portsmouth, with 
their ships; but, not having occasion for them, he had given them 
leave to return. 

The Barons of the Cinque Ports swore, that all ships which are 
in their ports, or coasted there, should be at Portsmouth at a cer- 
tai day, ready to do service to the King. 

Orders for arresting all ships proper for the service there men- 
tioned. 

Orders for the bailiffs of Dunwich to send to Dover five ships, 
well armed, with as many men as they could find, to do whatever 
the Constable of that place should order them. 


' See Pat. 9th John, Memb. 3. Pat. 6th John, 11. Rot. Claus. 14th 
John, Memb. 6. Ibid. 17 John, Memb. 4. and 7. Molloy, vol. i. 183. 15 
John. Rymer, vol. i. 180.—The Great Charter of King John is dated the 
15th of June, 1275, anno regni 17. 
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The men of Yarmoath are ordered to appoint three of the best 
ships belonging to their town, with six boats and one galley, to 
equip and arm them well with men and arms. William Ross and 
Robert Tuckill are appointed captains. The profits of the expe- 
dition to be divided between the captains and their men, and the 
King, in equal portions. 

The bailiffs of Lynne are ordered to permit one of the four ships 
arrested by the King, to be taken by his ambassadors to Norway." 


In the Reign of EDWARD I, 

A writ directed to the sheriffs of Norfolk and Suffolk, reciting 
that certain constables were appointed to assess men-at-arms suffi- 
cient for the guardmg of the sea-coasts, commanding them to 
distrain, and compel, those so assessed to go. 

Writs to the sheriff of Lincoln, York, and Northumberland, 
reciting that he had commanded persons to collect and take an 
hundred ships between Leigh and Berwick, and to man them with 
able men, commanding them to assist therein. 

Writs ordering different persons to attend for the defence of the 
sea-coast. 

A writ out of the Exchequer to the sheriff of Berks, reciting 
that the King was informed that the men in the county of Berks, 
who were assigned to come to defend the sea-coast, came not as 
they were warned; commanding to distrain them, and to compel 
them to come and do service.—The like writs were then awarded 
to the sheriffs of Wilts and Southton. 

The King taking notice of the preparations made by the King of 
France, commands all the ships and men with arms in the kingdom, 
to be in readiness.” 


In the Reign of EDWARD II, 

The King having commanded all ships of a certain size to be at 
Portsmouth, the masters and mariners compiained that they could 
not serve without wages ;—he therefore appointed them wages. 

Orders for appointing seamen ;—for arresting and taking ships; 
—for punishing delinquent seamen;—for giving every ship of 
a certain weight a double equipment ;—and that all the owners of 
such ships should be on board thereof in their own persons. 


* See Pat. 18 Hen. Memb. 4.—Claus. 14 Hen. 8. Dors. Consimile, ibid. 
Memb. 17.—Claus. 14 Hen. 3. Memb. 8. Dors.—Pat. 14 Hen. 3.—Claus. 
17 Hen. 3. Memb. 7.—Ciaus. 26 Hen. 3.—Pat. 9 Hen. 3. No. 11. See Ap- 
pendix.—Claus. 26 Hen, 3. et simile pluribus aliis.—18 Hen. 3. Memb. 4. 

? See 25 Edw. I. Memb. 5. Cited by Crooke in the Case of Ship-money. 
—24 Edw. I. Memb. 17. Ibid.—Ibid. Memb. 16. Ibid.—24 Edw. I, Rot. 78. 
—23 Edw. I. Memb. 4. Cited by Crooke. 
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Writs appointing certain commissioners to require the commu- 
nities of the towns, cities, boroughs, and ports of Norfolk, to send 
in their number of ships armed with men; and the same for the 
other counties, 

Orders to Alexander Clavering the Viscount of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and Alexander Conners clerk, jointly and severally, to 
arrest and take thirty-six of the best ships which could be found on 
the coasts of the said counties, and to appoint men to serve in 
them," 


EDWARD IIL. 

The long reign of King Edward III. contains sufficient instances 
to show, that the naval establishment was such as I have described 
it. 

These orders, and particularly those for arresting and taking 
men, are frequently repeated in this reign. 

Orders that A. B. should have power to appoint seventy able 
mariners for the King’s barge, called the Mary. 

Orders are given to the mayor and bailiffs of Southton, to fur- 
nish the owners and masters of ships of a certain weight, with men 
and all other necessaries. 

Orders, that all men and ships of war be ready at Portsmouth. 

Orders for arresting ships, and appointing the men to man 
them. 

Orders are given for taking mariners for the ships of the King. 

For taking and arresting ships. 

For taking seamen. 

— arresting carpenters for the works of the engineers of the 
ing. 

For taking mariners for the use of the King. 

For arresting ships. 

For arresting ships and mariners. 

For appointing, taking up, and arresting ships and mariners. 

For taking up mariners and bowmen for the armament of the 
navy. 

All these writs are very frequently repeated throughout this 
reign. 


* See Claus. 20 Edw. II. 2 Memb. 8.—Rot. Scot. 7 Edw. II. Memb. 8. 
—Ibid. M. 6. Memb. 2.—Ibid. Memb. 6. Dors.—Claus, 20 Edw. II. Memb. 
12. Dors.—“ Equip. eskippamentum. De l’Allaman Schiff, qui signifie un 
navire. Equipage, c’est le corps ou la troupe des officiers, mariniers, des 
soldats, et des matelots, qui montent un vaisseau.” Menage Dict. Etym. 
Ed. 1750, p. 543. See also Carpent. Supplem. Gloss. Du Cange. sub verb. 
Esquippare.—Rot. Scot. un. 12 Fdw. Il. M. 8. et Dors. M. 13. et M.8.—7 
Edw. IL. Rymer, vol. tii. p. 429. 
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There are also frequent writs for taking the ships out of the 
arrests. 

The two admirals are impowered to make choice, as well within 
liberties as without, of men fit for the service, and to put them on 
board the fleet. The commissions of the admirals impower them 
to assemble all kinds of ships, and to chuse and take mariners, and 
to put them on board. 

i the 47th of this reign a very curious transaction happened.— 
The owners of ships throughout the kingdom petitioned that their 
ships were oftentimes arrested to serve the King, and continued for 
some time under this arrest before they went on their voyages, so 
that neither they nor their mariners got any wages. ‘They begged 
the King and his council, as a work of charity, to order that they 
might be paid from the time of the arrest. The answer was that 
no arrest of ships should be made but when it was wanted, and 
payment should be made as theretofore. ‘They also begged to be 
allowed for the tackling of the ships. ‘The answer made them was, 
that no such allowance had been before made them. 

But not a word is said, not an insinuation conveyed, against the 
practice itself." 


RICHARD II. 

In the 2d year of Richard I1. who succeeded Edward, the fol- 
lowing remarkable act took place. ‘‘ Whereas divers mariners, 
after that they be taken and retained for the service of the King 
upon the sea, in defence of the realm, and thereupon have received 
the wages to them belonging, do depart out of the said service 
without leave of the admirals, or of their lieutenants, to the great 
damage of the King our Lord, and of the realm, and delay of his 
said voyages: It is ordained and established, That all such ma- 
riners, who shall hereafter so do, and that are found and truly ~ 
proved before the admiral, or his lieutenant, be obliged to restore 
to our Lord the King the double of what they shall have taken for 
their wages, and nevertheless be imprisoned for a year, without 
being delivered from thence by any mainprize, bail, or by any 
other way. And the King wills and commands all sheriffs, mayors, 
and bailiffs, within franchises and without, that upon the certificate 
of the said admirals, or their lieutenants, by their letters thereupon 


* See Rot. Scot. 1 Edw. II]. Memb. 8.—Cl. 2 Edw. III. Memb. 22. Dors. 
—Vas. 1 Edw. III. Rot. 27.—Scot. Rot. 10 Edw. III. Memb. 12.—29 Edw. 
III. Rot. Fra. Memb. 13.—Ibid. 9. and 12.—$1 Edw. III. ibid. Memb. 15, 
16, 17.—32 Edw. III. ibid. Memb. 10.—33 Edw. IIL. ibid. Pat. per tot.— 
Ibidem, Pat. 2. Memb. 18.—4 Rymer, 727, and Rymer, 3.6. Ibid. p. 83 
and 84.—7 Rymer, 127 and 128.—Printed Rolls of Parliament, vol. 1i. p. 
319, 320. 
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to be made, testifying the said proof, they forthwith, without ex. 
pecting any other command of the King our Lord, cause to be 
taken and attached all such fugitive mariners, by their bodies, 
within their bailliwicks, within franchises and without, and put 
them in prison, there to remain in good and safe custody, until 
they shall have made satisfaction to the King as afore is said, and 
thereupon have special command of the King our Lord for their 
deliverance. And that the same punishment be inflicted on ser- 
jeants of arms, masters of ships, and all others who shall be at- 
tainted by enquiry before the admiral, or his lieutenant aforesaid, 
of having taken any thing of the said mariners for suffering them to 
go at large out of the service aforesaid, after they have been taken 
for the said service.” 

In the same year the Commons petitioned the King in respect of 
the bad state of the navy. Their petition sets forth, That ships 
were too often arrested for the service of the King, and that the 
wages of mariners were too small, and prayed for redress. The 
answer was, That it should be as had been used. 

In the ensuing year they presented another petition on the same 
ground, complaining of the long and many arrests of the ships 
without wages from the King. ‘The King in his answers declares 
what wages he wills them to have.—The regulation on this head to 
be of force till the meeting of the next parliament. 

In the tenth year of the same reign the Commons prayed, That, 
for the increase and maintenance of the navy of the kingdom, his 
Majesty would please to grant to the proprietors of the same ships 
the wages thereby specified. The King answered, That he had 
laid this matter before his council. 

This deserves particular attention, as it shows that the navy of 
England was, at least partially, composed of ships, the possession 
and ownership of which belonged to individuals. 

Four years after the Commons set forth in petition, That the 
possessors of ships and mariners demanded exorbitant wages for 
public service, and much higher than they demanded in the prece- 
ding reign, and confederated with one another for this purpose. 
They therefore begged that it might be lawful for the bailiffs and 
mayors of the towns where these delinquent mariners should be 
found, to punish them at the suit of every person aggrieved by 
their behaviour. ‘The King tells them he would charge his admi- 
tals that the mariners should have reasonable wages for their ser- 
vice and labor, and to punish them if they took otherwise. 

From this act we may fairly argue, that the state had, by com- 
mon law, a right to the service of merchant-men and mariners; 
otherwise they certainly might demand what wages, or, in other 
words, offer what terms they pleased, for their labor. Besides, by 
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the wording of the petition, and of his Majesty’s answer, it seems 
that the remedy prayed for was, that the bailiffs and mayors of 
towns might be impowered to punish the mariners hereby com- 
lained of ; and that this power was already in the admirals. 

Orders are given for arresting both ships and mariners ; for assem- 
bling (venire faciatis ) all the mariners ; for arresting ships ; for arres- 
ting ships for the passage of the Duke of Brittany ; for arresting both 
ships and mariners through the kingdom. A writ to serjeants at arms, 
toarrest all the ships of war in the ports of Plymouth or Dartmouth, 
and of other ports in the county of Cornwall ; and to bring them to 
Hunshooke, to go with the King’s Majesty’s ships. For arresting 
all ships and mariners of the admiralty of the west. The King 
appoints Robert Hales, &c. admiral ; and impowers him to collect 
together, as often as there might be occasion, ships and vessels of 
war, and to appoint, take, and put on board of such ships, all ma- 
riers and others fit for such ships, and to chastise all mariners 
that should rebel against, or be disobedient to these orders." 


HENRY IV. 

In the 6th year of the subsequent reign, the lords and possessors 
of the vessels of the kingdom of England prayed for certain wages 
to be paid to them, from the first day of their vessels being arrested 
for the service of the King, and that the said vessels might, when 
on their return, be brought, at the expence of the King, into their 
respective ports. ‘The answer of the King was, “ that the antient 
ordinances should be adbered to.” 

Though the attention of the monarch we are now speaking 
of was almost entirely engrossed by civil commotions, and by the 
care of securing his possession of the throne against the house of 
the preceding King, the jealousy between France and England, at 
different times, made it necessary for him to prepare for defence, 
in case he should be attacked, 

As the safeguard of the seas was an object of the highest conse- 
quence, it was necessary to provide for it in a proper manner. And 
as the merchants had been very loud in their complaints in the pre- 
ceding reign, it was necessary, and, at the same time, very politic, 
for the monarch to provide for it in a manner agreeable to the sub- 
jects in general, and to the merchants in particular. This pro- 
duced a singular transaction, which we shall relate very particularly, 
as we think it deserves the reader’s most serious attention. 

In the 7th and 8th years of the reign of Henry IV., at a Parlia- 


* See printed rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. page 66. Ibidem, pages 86 and 
238. Ibid. vol. iii, 283.—1 R. 2. parte 2da. Ibid. M. 4.—3 R.2. M. 26, 
Ibid. M. 30.—7 R. 2. M.37.—11 R. 2. M. 18, Rot. Franc. 9 Rot. 2. M. 18.— 
1R. 2. Rymer, vol. vii. 171. 
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ment held at Westminster, on the 5th of April, Mr. John Type- 
tot, speaker of the House of Commons, represented, that a treat 
was then in agitation between the King and his council of the one 
part, and the merchants of England of the other part, respecting 
the safeguard of the sea; that it could mot be at present concluded, 
on account of many difficulties which had arisen in the course of 
the treaty, and as the festival of Easter (when the House could not 
sit) was so near that it would be impossible for Parliament to see 
the end of the affair ; he therefore petitioned that certaim members 
of the House might be chosen, and that it might be given in charge 
to them to treat upon these matters with the King and council, and 
to finish them to the best of their power. In consequence of this 
petition, six commissioners were chosen for these purposes: And 
the treaty between them was as follows. 

[t begins, ‘‘ This is the ordinance made in Parliament, by ad- 
vice of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in Par- 
liament assembled : 

“*That the merchants, mariners, and possessors of the ships of 
England should exert their power for the safeguard of the sea, 
with ships and other vessels, together with 2000 fighting men, 
sometimes more and sometimes less, for the defence of the sea.” 
This was to hold to Michaelmas twelvemonth ;— and for this, cer- 
tain tonnage and poundage was allowed them. 

The merchants then asked to have privy-seals and warrants, as 
often as there should be occasion for them, and powers to appoint 
officers and controllers: And that the said merchants, mariners, 
and possessors of ships, should have commissions, letters, and writs 
under the great seal and privy seal, as often as they should find 
occasion, as well to arrest ships and mariners, as fer other things 
proper to be done for the custody of the sea. 

lt was answered, that, for levying the aforesaid tonnage and 
poundage, they should have every necessary order under the great 
and privy seal. 

It was granted, that they should enjoy all prizes taken by them. 
—They also petitioned for 4000/. to be advanced them ; but the 
King tells them, lie has it not to give them. 

It was declared, that they should always have notice of the 
royal navy, of the enemy being out at sea, of the king’s going 
against them, in case this should happen, and of any peace or 
truce that should be made. 


It was also granted to them that they should name two persons 
to be admirals, the one for the south and the other for the north, 
with the usual powers of admiral. 

Itis, L believe, impossible to produce stronger proof of the asser- 
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tion I am now attempting to prove, (that the crown always had 
power to impress seainen by the common law) than this record. 
We see every rank of the state, the Crown, the Lords, the House 
of Commons, and the commercial body of the people, agree in 
describing the arrest of men as a thing very well known, and as 
inherent to the power of Admiral. In the many complaints of 
the decrease of the navy, with which the rolls of parliament abound, 
there is not one against the impress of seamen.—There are many 

titions for the increase of wages; that the ships were kept 
ste in arrest than necessary ; but not a word, or even an insi- 
nuation, against the legality of arrests of ships or of men, either 
by the Commins, who, during the last reign, indulged themselves 
in unwarrantable jealousies,—in the present, in at least decent ap- 
prehensions of the King’s prerogative; or by the merchants, the 
persons immediately affected by it. 

In consequence of the above transaction, Richard Clidero was 
appointed admiral for the south, and Nicholas Blackbourn for the 
north; and, with the assent of the crown, they assumed their 
offices. 

Thereupon, by a writ ' addressed to the sheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, 
ministers, lords, masters, and mariners of ships, and to all his sub- 
jects, as well without as within liberties ; and reciting, in short, the 
above transaction; the King appoints Nicholas Blackbourn, the 
person named by the merchants, admiral of the northern parts, 
with the full powers belonging to the office of admiral ;—and par- 
ticularly of collecting ships and vessels of war, whenever neces- 
sary, and of appointing, taking, and putting on board of them, all 
mariners and other persons necessary for such ships; and of pu- 
nishing those who should rebel, or oppose them in so doing; and 
of doing all other things which of right, and according to law, be- 
long to the office of admiral.* 

Afterwards the merchants, who had been thus appointed to keep 
the seas, represented the expences they incurred for the wages of 
many gens d’armes, armed men, archers, and mariners, and other 
necessary charges ; they therefore prayed allowance for the same, 
and that they might be discharged from keeping the seas.—The 
King willed, that they should be discharged from keeping the seas; 
and the rest of their petitions he referred to his council to examine, 
with power to make any allowance they should think proper. 


In the Reign of HENRY V, 
The King appoints Lord Huntingdon his licutenant, and orders 
’ 7 Hen. 4. Rymer, vol. iii. p. 439. 


2 De Navigiis ct Marinariis, pro ambassaduribus Francia arrestandis Rot. 
Fra. 13, 14. H. 4, M. 12, 
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all sheriffs, &c. and the lords, masters, and mariners of ships, to 


obey him ;—but not to arrest any soldiers or seamen retained by 
John of Clifford, or Edward Courtenay." 


HENRY VI. 

A writ directed to several persons, ordering them to arrest and 
take for the King’s service, all ships, barges, and other vessels, and 
also all masters and mariners that could be found in the ports therein 
mentioned, any royal letters of licence theretofore granted to any 
person or persons notwithstanding.* Like writs are sent to the 
officers of all the port-towns in the kingdom, 


EDWARD IV. 

Orders from the King to William Philpotte, master of a ship 
called Petyr of London, to arrest, take, and ship all mariners ne. 
cessary for that ship, as well without as within liberties. The 
same orders are sent to five other masters of vessels.2 The same 
orders are sent to eleven other masters of vessels.* 

The King appoints Robert Radcliffe captain of his fleet, and 
orders him to arrest, take, and provide the same with ships and 
other vessels, and with mariners, masters of ships, soldiers, carpen- 
ters, &c. wherever found, except within the liberties of the church, 
and to ship them on board. 


HENRY VIL. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke being made commander of the fleet 
and navy, then going out on an expedition to France, he,® and, in 
his lordship’s absence, Sir Robert Poyntz,’ has the same powers 
as we have before noticed to have been given to others, of arresting 
and taking up men, and punishing the refractory. 


HENRY VIII. 
The Duke of Richmond’s commission contains similar powers 
of taking up mariners.® 


PHILIP and MARY. 
In the 2d and Srd of this reign, an act passed, regulating the wa- 
termen and bargemen upon the river ‘Thames.? It is thereby 


" 4 Hen. 5. Rymer, vol. ix. p. 344. 
? 11 Rymer, 21, 22. 

15 Edw. 4. 12 Rymer, p. 5. 

20 Edw. 4. 12 Rymer, 139. 

22 Edw. 4. 12 Rymer, p. 160. 

5 Hen, 7. 12 Rymer, 455. 

8 Hen. 7. Ibid. 484. 

17 Hen. 8. 14 Rymer, 42. 

2d, 3d, Phil. Mary, c. 16, 58. 
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enacted, that all persons exercising the occupation of rowing 
between Gravesend and Windsor, who should secrete themselves 
while the press-warrants were out, and as soon as the press was 
over return to their employments, should be imprisoned for two 
weeks, and be banished from rowing on the ‘Thames for a year and 
a day then next following. 

We may properly infer from this act, that press-warrants were 
jn use at the time it passed. ‘The offence hereby intended to be 
remedied, is the slightest of its kind that can be committed; not a 
resistance to press-warrants, but merely a withdrawing to avoid be- 
coming the object of their execution. We may also reasonably in- 
fer, that the practice in question had the countenance of the legisla- 
ture in general ; and that this statute, to use the expression of 
Lord Coke, was only in affirmation of the common law. 

There is also a proclamation of the fourth of this reign, which 
recites, that divers mariners and seafaring men, lately pressed and 
retained to serve her Majesty, had withdrawn themselves from the 
said service, and inflicts on such offenders the penalty of death." 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

The statute of the 18th of Henry VI. c. 19. against soldiers 
leaving the service, by the 5th Eliz, c. 5. § 27. is made to extend 
against all mariners who take prest or wages. And § 41, it was 
enacted in favor of fishermen and mariners haunting the sea as 
fishermen and mariners, that none of them should be compelled to 
serve upon land, or upon the sea, otherwise than as a mariner, with 
the exceptions therein mentioned.—And, by § 48, that no fisherman 
should be taken by the Queen’s Majesty’s commission, unless the 
said commission should be first brought by her Highness’s taker 
or takers, to two justices of peace next adjoining to and inhabit- 
ing the place where such mariner is taken, to the intent the said 
justices may chuse out, and cause to be returned, such sufficient 
number of able men, as in the said commission should be con- 
tained, to serve her Majesty. 

I have heard it objected, that the first part of this statute makes 
against the legality of pressing, as the only mariners described to 
be within the statute of Henry VI. are such as have taken prest- 
money : Which expression, it is said, supposes that those only are 
engaged to serve who have taken prest-money, which they say is 
synonymous to wages. Mr. Barrington, in his Observations on the 
Ancient Statutes, seems to countenance this opinion. He derives 
the word pressing, anciently spelt impressing, from the word em- 
prestre, which seems to imply a contract on the part of the sea- 

* Coll. Procl. vol. ii, p. 144. Penes Soc, Ant. 


* Page 334. 
VOL. XXIII. Pam, NO. XLV. 
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man, rather than his being compelled to serve. With deference to 
the abilities, penetration, and extensive erudition of this valuable 
writer, [ submit my humble opinion, that there is nothing in the 
meaning of the word emprestre, which warrants the conclusion he 
has been pleased to draw from it. It has been before observed, 
that those who were not bound by their tenure to do sea-service, 
received wages for it. ‘The mode of retaining them probably was 
by tendering them an advance of some part of their wages. It is 
not necessary to suppose, that when this advance was offered to 
them, their not receiving it kept them free from compulsion to the 
service. This tender they were at liberty to reject; but the mo- 
ment it was made to them, whether they received it or not, 

were equally marked out, and legally retained in the service. This 
seems to be very clearly signified in the other parts of the act. 

In this reign pressing was very much in use. In the commis- 
sion given to Sir Martin Frobisher, the Queen gives him power to 
press, and to take up, for her service, any mariners, soldiers, or 
other needful artificers ; and requires all justices and other officers 
to be assisting to him therein." 


CHARLES I. 

There is a temporary act of this reign, which authorises an im- 
press by admiralty warrants. I refer the reader to what Mr. Jus- 
tice Foster has said on this head; to the propriety of which no- 
thing can be added. ‘To give his sentiments in other language than 
his own, would be to do him and the reader equal injustice. To 
copy it word for word seems to me, at least, improper.—Indeed, if 
this Essay should have no other effect than causing ¢hat excellent 
Treatise to be more universally read, it would answer the most san- 
guine of the author’s wishes. 

In the year 1626, the Commons impeached the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. Among other charges brought by them against his 
Grace, he was accused of several malpractices in his office of high 
admiral, “They accused him of neglecting to guard the seas. Mr. 
Selden managed this part of the charge. I beg to refer the reader 


* $1 Eliz, 16. Rymer, 22. 

It must be admitted, that the parliament seems to recognize the Queen's 
power of pressing, by the 5th Eliz. 41.—Sir John Falstaff, in the First Part 
of Henry the Fourth, says, “ I have misused the King’s Press dammnably ;” 
speaking of it as a knuwn practice. See Act iv. Scene 2. In the Second 
Part of this play, when Falstaff brings his recruits before Justice Shallow, it 
should seem that there were some temporary laws for raising men, as hath 
not been unusual of late years. Barrington on the Ancient Statutes, 338. 

A Ferryman (if it be on salt-water) ought to be privileged from being 
pressed as a soldier or otherwise, See Rep. 11. Cit. ibid. 
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to it, and that he should compare it with what the same learned 
gentleman writ a few years after on the Giuardship of the Seas, 
m his work intituled Mare Clausum. Mr. Selden’s speech is 

rinted in his works, and is to be found very fully taken down m 
Rushworth. In the 6th article of the impeachment, the Commons 
set forth, that the Duke, on a certain occasion, moved the Lords 
assembled in parliament, whether he should make stay of any ships 
which were then in the ports, (as being high admiral he might and 
uamely the ships prepared for the East-India voyage ; which motion 
was generally approved by the whole House.—And, further on, 
they accuse him of having procured a ship of the royal navy to be 
appointed for the service of the King, and that seven other mer- 
chant-ships were also impressed, 

They proceed to complain of the use to which the ships so im- 
pressed were put; and that, being apparently pressed for the ser- 
vice of the nation, they were afterwards, by management of the 
Duke, delivered to the King of France, or otherwise misapplied ; 
but there is not one single reflection on the article of pressing itself, 
They never once object to it as arbitrary, or an illegal practice. 

In another work, written professedly on that side which is com- 
monly supposed to be most jealous of the liberty of the subject, and 
said to be collected from the manuscript notes of the gentleman I 
have just mentioned, after a very learned and very accurate, though 
concise account of the jurisdiction of the court of admiralty, it is 
said, “ That the Lord Admiral hath power not ouly over the sea- 
men serving in the ships of state, but over all other seamen, to arrest 
them for the service of the state; and if any of them run away 
without leave from the admiral, or power deputed from him, he 
hath power, by enquiry, to make a record thereof, and certify the 
same to the sheriffs, mayors, bailliffs, &c. who shall cause them to be 
apprehended and imprisoned.”" 

The same doctrine is expressly laid down in the case of Ship- 
money. The reader who desires to understand perfectly the na- 
ture of the naval establishment of this country, in the more ancient 
times, will have his curiosity amply satisfied, by perusing that 
valuable Report. What was said by counsel, in arguing the case, 
and what was said by the judge® who gave their opinion for the 
court, F shall here pass over: But as the part which was taken by 
Sir George Crooke in this affair renders his testimony most unex- 
ceptionable, 1 shall here present the reader with Ais sentiments on 
the subject before us. 

Throughout the whole of his argument Sir George, while he 
positively denies the crown a right to charge persons for the 

* Bacon’s Historical and Political Discourse of the Laws and Govern- 
ment of England, Part ii. p. 26. 
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building of ships, or to compel them to build ships at their own ex- 
pence, allows, in the most express terms, its right to employ the 
ships and the seamen of the nation in the public service, and to 
compel them into it. I shali cite the following as one of the many 
passages which might be selected for this purpose from his learned 
argument, 

“ There can be no such necessity, or danger conceived, that may 
cause these writs to be awarded to all counties of England, to pre- 
pare ships at such a charge, and with such men and ammunition, 
without consent in parliament; for the laws have provided means 
for defence in times of danger without taking this course ; for that 
the King hath power to command all or any persons of this king- 
dom, to attend with arms at the sea-coasts, to defend the coasts, or 
any other parts of the kingdom; and also by his officers, to make 
stay or arrest, all or any the ships of merchants, and others having 
ships; or as many as he pleaseth to go with his navy, to any parts 
of his kingdom, for defence thereof ; and to attend those to whom 
he appointed the guard of the seas, or the sea-coasts, at such 
times and places as they should appoint. And this has been 
always taken and conceived to be sufficient for defence, against any 
prince whatsoever; and yet the same was in times when the navy of 
England was not so strong as now, by the blessing of God, and the 
good providence of his Majesty, it is.” 

In Scobell’s Coilection there is an ordinance of the 28th June 
1659, intituled An Ordinance to encourage Mariners, and to im- 
press Seamen: By this, different encouragements are held out to 
mariners, to induce them to enter into the service, of their free 
accord :— And, by the last clause, it is ordained that all mariners, 
seamen, and watermen, who have served an apprenticeship of seven 
years, should be exempted from being pressed to serve as soldiers in 
any land-service. This ordinance proceeds therefore on the princi- 
ples, and with the measures, adopted in all naval well-regulated 
governments. It holds out to the seaman, the amplest bounty 
which the public purse can afford; and it leaves the tardy to the 
coercion of the press, 

It is needless to require a stronger proof of the legality of the 
impress. If it can be proved that this measure has been, from im- 
memorial time, in constant use, and never declared illegal, either by 
the legislature or by the judicial power, there certainly is the strong- 
est presumption of its legality: It ceases to be presumption, if it 
appear to be expressly recognised by the legislature ; it becomes 
demonstration." 

* Rushworth’s Collection, vol. ii. p. 363.—‘ The Remonstrance to His 
rot against the tax of Ship-money, in the name of the people of En- 

and. 
, In objecting to the precedent of King John, Anno 1213, they contend that 
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WILLIAM III, 
We meet with the following paper,' relating to the 4th year of 
this reign, when Whig principles were in their zenith. 
Upon the application of the Lord Mayor, for certain ships 


that was not a precedent relative to the subject in question, because “ it was 
only to mariners and owners of ships, which being exempted from all Land- 
service, were to serve the King and kingdom at this pinch and opportunity by Sea: 
but this writ is on all, as well those that have no ships as others.” Again, 
they say, 

@ oth , Though the managers and owners of ships there were by this writ 
to furnish ships out at their own proper costs, yet when they were thus fur- 
nished, the King was to pay them both wages, hire, and fraught, as his suc- 
cessors have ever since done, when they pressed any of their subjects’ ships 
or carts, for war or carriage. These were the words, Huri in servitium nos- 
trum ad liberationes nostras; and the constant practice of all Kings, yea of 
your Majesty, who now pays wages and fraught for all the mariners and merchant- 
ships you press.” 

} Means to be used for present supplying the Fleete with men. 

Admiralty Office, April $0, 1692. 

“ That Mr. Russell be directed to send orders to all the tenders belonging 
to the fleet that are abroad pressing, to come away immediately to the fleet ; 
and to press all seamen along the coast, in their way, without regard to any 
protections, excepting only such vessels as shall have victuals and ordnance- 
stores actually on board going to the fleet; but not to stay above 24 hours 
after receipt of these orders. 

[1. Agreed, exclusive of the transport-ships in the Irish seas. ] 

“9, That as well the masters and other officers, as the men in the small 
craft, be liable to this press; but that care be taken that the ships from 
which any men are taken be left in the harbour in safety. 

[2. Suspended. } 

“That Mr. Russell be ordered to send some officers of the fleet up the 
rivers of Thames and Medway, to press all seamen, watermen, &c. that are 
fitting to serve in the fleet, excepting in the vessels with victuals and ord- 
nance-stores, for the fleet as aforesaid. 

[3. Agreed, except out of ships going with recruits and clothes, &c. to Hol- 
land, and the commissioners of transport to give the admiral an account of 
those ships. ] 

“ That a general imbargo be immediately laid on all ships and vessels, 
as well coasters as others. 

“This we humbly propose as an effectual means of immediate manning 
the fleet, and think it reasonable to be done, in case there be imminent 
danger of the French King’s making an invasion upon England. 

* And in case the French shall come upon our coast with such a naval 
force, as upon intelligence shall be thought superior to ours joined with the 
Dutch, That all the 5th and 6th rates attend the fleet, to be made such use 
of as shall be judged most for the services.” 

[Agreed, except such as the Admiralty shall particularly appoint for any spe- 
cial service, notwithstanding his orders.] 

“ Corxwa cus, J. Lowrner, Rr. Onsiow, 
H. Prrestman, Farkianp, Rost. Austen, Rr. Rick. 
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bringing corn into the city of London, the following protection ' 
was granted, 

By the 7th and Sth of this reign, it is enacted that licences 
should at any time be given, by order of his Majesty or the lord 
high admiral, or commissioners of the admiralty for the time being, 
to any landmen desirous to apply themselves to the sea-service, to 
serve on board merchant-ships or other trading vessels, which 
should be to them a protection against being impressed for the 
space of two years following, provided they could bring two per- 
sons to assert, upon oath, their being landmen, with a penalty, in 
case they afterwards proved to be seamen. 

We do not meddle with any right which the Crown may 
claim to impress landmen. ‘The impress of men in general is here 
taken notice of, and is not censured, But the impress of seamen 
is also taken notice of, and tacitly allowed. For their being ex- 
empted for two years from the press, manifests that, without that 
exemption, they would be liable to it. ‘This statute, therefore, by 
exempting a particular set of men, complying with some particular 
requisites, from the press, for a particular time, shows that there 
are other persons who are liable to the impress, and that the very 
persons included in the exemption are also liable to it, at the ex- 
piration of the time for which the exemption is granted, or on not 
complying with the requisites thereby specified. The same ob- 
servation holds as to the remaining statutes which I shall have oc- 
casion to cite. [ beg the reader to observe, that this and the next 
statute were passed at a time when the prerogatives of the Crown 
were most ably and most minutely scrutinized. 

In this reign the expedient of a voluntary register was attempted. 
The advocates for itemployed one Hodges, to set forth its utility 
in a pamphlet. But the expedient was found to be insufficient; 
and open, with respect to its constitutional merit, to more objec- 
tions than the impress itself. 


"« My Lords, Whitehall, the 9th Jan, 1693-4. 
“* Upon the application of the Lord Mayor, for protections to be granted 
to four vessels, which have already brought a considerable quantity of corne 
to the city, and are ready to return to fetch more, His Majesty commands 
me to send you the names ofthe said ships, with the number of persons 
required to sail them, and to signify his pleasure to you, that you grant them 
protections accordingly. I am, My Lords, Your most humble servant, 
“J, FRENCHARD. 

“ The Sarah of Gainsb. bur. 90 tons, 3 Men, 4 Boys, Tho. Fairweather Mr. 
The Victory of ditto, bur. 90 ditto, 3 ditto, 4 ditto, John Rudd Master. 
The Virgin of ditto, bur. 60 ditto, 2 ditto, 3 ditto, Geo. Hall Master. 

The Resolution of do. bur. 60 ditto, 2 ditto, 3 ditto, John Barnby Master. 
“To the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.” 


Se ee ee ee ee ne 
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QUEEN ANNE. 

By the Ist Anne, session 1, c, 16. § 2. no harpooner or other 
foreigner is to be impressed.—2d and 3d An. cc. 6. Boys put out 
apprentices are not to be impressed till they arrive at the age of 18. 
Persons voluntarily binding themselves are not to be impressed for 
three years.—If, after that time, they should be impressed, their 
masters are to have able-seamen’s wages for them: And for en- 
couraging the coal-trade, every vessel in the trade is thereby allowed 
to have one able seaman, besides the persons there specified, for 
every 100 ton of the vessel, not exceeding 300 tons, free from im- 
pressing. : 

4 Ann.c. 19. On notice given by the admiral to the water- 
men’s company, such watermen as do not obey the summons given 
them, are to be imprisoned for one month, and be disabled for two 

ars. 

6 Ann. c. 31.§ 2. Watermen belonging to the Insurance-offices 
are declared to be free from impressing. 

In the succeeding reign, there are to be found several statutes, 
in which the impress of seamen is, more or less, mentioned as an 
usage of the kingdom, and recognized to be legal. 

On the instances we have adduced we shall make no further 
comment ;' unless we very much misapprehend their nature, we 


*The Author of these sheets is sensible, that the instances and citations 
which he has, in this section, brought before the reader, might have been 
much more numerous, and much more judiciously selected. To many 
sources of useful information he had not access. Some he had not leisure 
to inspect. To those which he has consulted, he had it not in his power to 
bestow necessary attention. As this apology, however it may excuse the 
defects of the performance, exposes him to the censure of obtruding, know- 
ingly and willingly, a hasty work on the Public, he begs leave to men- 
tion, That, when he first engaged in it, he was informed that the part of this 
disquisition which makes the subject of this section, was to have been exe- 
euted by a person every way qualified to doit justice. With this persuasion 
he writ the first five sections. He was then informed, that he was not to 
receive the assistance, with the hopes of which he had flattered himself on 
setting out. In the mean time, his manuscript had been shown; and a per- 
son whose approbation would give celebrity to any work, and whose rank 
gives his slightest desires the force of commands, was repeatedly pleased to 
commend the performance, and to express a wish of seeing it in print. 
Little sensible of what he was about to undertake, he promised to publish 
it. Nothing now remained for him, but to perform his promise ; and, how- 
ever faulty the execution of it may be, he would rather trust to the mild- 
ness of the public censure, by producing an unfinished work for their peru- 
sal, than incur the animadversion of the individuals privy to this transac- 
tion, by retracting his promise. To treat the subject as it deserves, a much 
— of inquiry should be opened, than the author of these sheets 
could venture upon. It requires a mind already treasured with various 
literature, and every assistant help of books and retirement. If any person, 
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think they fully prove the point undertaken to be proved in this 
section, “ That the impress of seamen is a part of the common law, 
and has been often recognized by the statute law, of the realm.” 
[The meaning of the words capere, eligere, arrestare, as they are used in the 
writs here cited.] 

In the citations contained in this section, from the records of 
the kingdom, frequent use is made of the words taking up, ap- 
pointing, and arresting.—The original words are, capiendi, eligendi, 
arrestandi, in Latin;—prendre, élire, arrester, in French.—Be- 


thus circumstanced, should undertake to write on the subject, he would 
find it worthy his utmost abilities:—A plan of this nature was formerly 
sketched out by Mr. Austis. I believe it will not be unacceptable to the 
reader to see it in his own words. 

“ The collector of these notes, designing an account of the antiquity, 
jurisdiction, and proceedings of divers courts of this kingdom, and, among 
others, of that of the Admiralty ; and having an intention of enquiring into 
the nature, quality, and successive increases of the subject matters properly 
cognizable in each court; as an appendix to that of the Admiralty, among 
sundry other dissertations, thought that an abridgement of all Records re- 
lating to shipping might not be an unacceptable attempt; therefore took 
references from time to time, that when he met with sufficient leisure, he 
might easily turn to such places as should be subservient to such a work, 
and is concerned that he took them so slightly: however, by this slender 
Essay, some few matters of curiosity will appear. He thought that an ac- 
count of the shipping of the ancients, of their navigations and method of 
fighting, &c. was wholly foreign to the history of the Court of Admiralty of 
England; but those persons who desire satisfaction therein, may find some- 
thing wherewith to satisfy their curiosity in the authors following: 

Bayfius de Re Navali.—Salmas. Exer. Plin. p. 264, 570, 1110.—Brodeus, 
lib. iii. misc. 1. 4, c. 13. |. 1. c. 35. 1. 5. ¢. 36.—Pitheeus, lib, 3. mise.—Petrus 
Nonnus de Arte Navigandi.—Snellius.—Opelius de Fahnia Trirem.—Mei- 
bomius.—Thomas Rivii Historia Navalis, in 2 vols.—Varenius Geograph. 
c. 35.—Ricciolus Geographia Reformata, |. x. ¢. 11, &c.—Petrus Peckius,— 
Libinius de Navigiis.—Barthol. Morisot Orbis Maritimus, 

This manuscript was lent to the Author by T, Astle, Esq.; to whom the 
literary part of this nation, and particularly those who apply to the study of 
its constitution and antiquities, have the greatest obligations. His valuable 
library, and perhaps unequalled collection of manuscripts, were, upon this 
occasion, ever open to the Author’s access. Of his counsel and assistance 
he may also boast. Whatever be the merit of this little work, justice requires 
it should be ascribed to him.—The readiness, and the unassuming ease, with 
which he communicates his treasures to every person desirous of information, 
or to those whom he thinks capable of judging of their value, or likely to 
make them useful to the Public or to themselves, deserve the highest com- 
mendations.—There have been few publications during the course of these 
later years, in the above-mentioned branches of literature, the Authors of 
which do not confess obligations to him ;—and do not speak in the same 
manner of the riches of his literary repertory, and his liberality in communi- 
cating its contents. Their sentiments, in this respect, they may deliver with 
more elegance; their characters may give thein greater value ;—but, as few 
have more obligations to him than the Author of these sheets, none exceeds 
him in esteem for his virtues, or in gratitude for his favors, 
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ordinary use, they have a peculiar meaning, when taken in a legal 
sense. In that sense they always carry with them an idea of 
coercion.—It is necessary to mention this, as it is pretended that, 
by the writs in question, nothing more was intended than to leave 
to persons to retain, or as we should call it, to enlist, soldiers. 
This must appear, on reflection, very far from their meaning. In 
[Capere. 
the more early times, the word ced to summons a person to 
appear at trial was capio. There are no writs more frequently 
mentioned in the ancient law-books than the cape magnum and 
cape parvum. If the person who was summoned by these writs 
did not appear at the time appointed, he lost his lands concerning 
which the plea was.’ The same inference lies from the writ 
capias ut legatum, and from every other writ where the word capio 
is used. 
es _ ory, ; 

Eligere, in its most obvious meaning, implies constraint on the 
person chosen. But, as most of the offices filled by election, and 
particularly that of a seat in parliament, are objects of ambition, 
we rather consider the election to them as a favor conferred, than 
as an obligation imposed. A moment’s consideration of the many 
offices now filled by election, where election is synonymous with 
compulsion, and on the striking revolutions in the sentiments of 
mankind in respect of others, which, though now objects of the 
most important pursuits, were once objects of dislike, and, till even 
a late period, of the greatest indifference, will convince the reader 
that the meaning of the word eligendi includes, besides the power 
of choosing, the power of compelling the persons chosen to obey. 
On the authority of a manuscript of Judge Yelverton, I have 
translated it by the word appoint. 

[Arrestare.] 

Arrestare naturally implies compulsion. In its legal import it 
often implies detaining persons, or things, for the King’s service. 
In the ancient records of this kingdom, and in the civil law, from 
which many of our records are borrowed, it signifies detaining 
persons or goods in the hands of the King, or in his courts, till 
something that regards them, and then in dispute, be decided.* 


[Objection, That none were obliged to serve, but such as were bound by 
tenure, covenant, or contract, or were in prison for the King’s debts.] 


Another objection, and the last that occurs to me, against the 
doctrine contended for in these sheets, is from the doctrine laid 
down by Lord Coke,’ “That the King cannot press to serve in 


* Bracton lib. v. Trac. $. c. 1. Fleta, lib. ii. c. 44. 
* C. 2. de Crim. fal. et relegatorum, ff. de interdict. et rele. 
* ast Inst. 71. 
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sides the obvious meaning of these words, and the import of their 
his wars: For that, of old, he was to be served either by those 
that held by their tenure, those that covenanted by indenture to 
provide men, those who contracted with the King’s officers for 
wages, and entered into pay, or those that were in prison for the 
King’s debts.” 

[Answer.] 

In answer to this objection, I presume, with the utmost respect 
for Sir Edward Coke’s name, it may be asserted with confidence, 
that, without detracting from his character as the first common- 
lawyer that ever appeared, his merit as a parliamentary, or consti- 
tutional author, or as a person versed in records, though very 
considerable, carries with it a far inferior degree of weight. Upon 
am attentive examination of the constitutional records of this 
kingdom, the above account of the King’s right to impress will be 
found very inaccurate. But as to the right of the King to impress 
landmen, we have before declared that we do not, in these sheets, 
pretend to examine it. Should we admit it to be as it is here 
represented, yet, after the continued chain of instances we have 
shown of the right of the Crown to impress seamen, it rather 
becomes matter of curiosity how the Crown should exercise a 
right of impressing seamen, when the right of impressing landmen 
was denied it. 


[Difference between Landmen and Seamen.—The commercial part of the 
nation was not within the chain of feudal subordination. ] 


Whoever considers attentively the nature of the feudal polity, 
will find a striking difference in the situation of landmen and sea- 
men. The chain of subordination, which cemented together the 
different ranks of the former, is well known, and not more accu- 
rately described at present than it, formerly, was sensibly felt, 
The commercial part of the nation was not, properly speaking, 
among the links of this regular system of subordination, That 
branch of naval men, who were immediately employed in the ser- 
vice, and in the occupation of commerce, looked up immediately, 
generally speaking, to the King, as to their sole and immediate 
sovereign, expecting protection immediately from him, and doing 
service immediately to him; and not mediately, as the rest of the 
nation did, through the long line of the feudatory connexions. 
The inattention of all feudal nations to commerce, left this set of 
men immediately to the Crown, This, therefore, would naturally 
give him more absolute power over them, than he could exercise 
over any other particular set of men in the nation.’ 

It has been frequently said, that commerce was more attended 


" See Bacon’s Discourses, 2d Part, page 24, 25. 
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to by the sovereign than by any other of the ruling powers of this 
nation. It certainly was more encouraged by him than by his 
barons. Finance was, in those days, but little understood.—It 
was not, pethaps, till very lately, that it was generally conceived, 
how much the wealth and strength of a nation is assisted by the 
commercial acquisition of individuals. 

{The Barons held commerce and its followers in contempt. ] 

Military glory being, in those days, the sole object of ambition, 
military employment was of course the sole pursuit. Nor could 
the baron, who met his sovereign in arms, conceive much estima- 
tion for those who cultivated the peaceable employments of com- 
merce. To him ‘heir occupation appeared the extreme of indo- 
lence and cowardice; the greatest, if not the only vices in his 
eyes ;—and the most opposed of all to those qualities which. gave 
him importance. 

[Meanwhile commerce spread and improved.] 

Meanwhile the commercial people grew up in silence and 
obscurity, acquired strength, by degrees, and insensibly obtain- 
eda regular and durable establishment. Acting, at first, by the 
mere virtue of their own natural powers, they derived force 
from the inattention which was at first showed to them; they 
extended and improved, to an amazing degree, the advantages 
which they received; and finally raised on the ruins of some of the 
most splendid prerogatives of the crown, and the aristocratical 
combinations of the nobility, a new power in the constitution, and 
formed a new object of national interest. 


[The Kings used the help this body of men naturally presented them, and 
connected themselves with them against the Barons.—The Crown’s prero- 


gative of having the custody of the sea cemented strongly this connec- 
tion.] 


The sovereigns of all nations observed and used the assistance 
they naturally presented them in humbling their nobles. In Italy, 
where the power of the sovereign was small, many of the cities 
and communities in which commerce prevailed acquired indepen- 
dence. In France and in England they joined the Crown against 
their common enemy, the imperious barons. As the Crown was 
the first that protected them, for a long time after they looked up 
to it as to their immediate support.—The sovereign, in return for 
the protection he gave them, claimed their assistance. ‘This union 
was still more cemented by the ancient prerogative of the Crown, 
so immediately favoring, and so intimately blended with navigation 
and commerce, of having the custody of the sea. We have before 
observed that the Crown had not any ship of its own till a very late 
period. Those who were bound to serve by tenure were not ade- 
quate, either in number or by their complement of men, to the 
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views of the nation. The only resource therefore was by using the 
ships of the merchants.—These circumstances conspiring together, 
makes it very easy to account for any right which the Crown unin- 
terruptedly exercised over seamen, though no instance could be 
adduced of its exercising a similar right over the landmen.—But, 
whatsoever cause we may assign for the rights of the Crown in 
this particular, it certainly was such as we have represented it 
to be. 
(Mr. Hume cited.] 

T shall conclude this Essay with a quotation on this subject from 
‘Mr. Hume, which bears the strongest marks of that penetration 
and depth of thought for which he has been so highly cele- 
brated. 

“ The third custom, which we propose to remark, regards Eng- 
land; and though it be not so important as those which we have 
pointed out in Athens and Rome, is no less singular and unexpect- 
ed. It is a maxim in politics, which we readily admit as undis- 

uted and universal, that a power, however great, when granted by 
aw to an eminent magistrate, is not so dangerous to liberty, as an 
authority, however inconsiderable, which he acquires from violence 
and usurpation. For, besides that the law always limits every 
power which it bestows, the very receiving it as a concession esta- 
blishes the authority whence it is derived, and preserves the harmo- 
ny of the constitution. By the same right that one prerogative is 
assumed without law, another may also be claimed, and another, 
with still greater facility; while the first usurpations both serve as 
precedents to the following, and give force to maintain them. 
Hence the heroism of Hampden’s conduct, who sustained the 
whole violence of royal prosecution, rather than pay a tax of twenty 
shillings, not imposed by parliament; hence the care of all 
English patriots to guard against the first encroachments of the 
Crown; and hence alone the existence, at this day, of English 
liberty. 

‘ There is, however, one occasion, where the parliament has de- 
parted from this maxim; and that is, in the pressing of seamen. 
The exercise of an irregular power is here tacitly permitted in the 
crown; and though it has frequently been under deliberation, how 
that power might be rendered legal, and granted, under proper re- 
strictions, to the sovereign, no safe expedient could ever be proposed 
for that purpose; and the danger to liberty always appeared greater 
from law than from usurpation. While this power is exercised to 
no other end than to man the navy, men willingly submit to it, from 
a sense of its use and necessity; and the’ sailors, who are alone 
affected by it, find no body to support them, in claiming the rights 
and privileges which the law grants, without distinction, to 
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English subjects, But were this power on any oceasion made an 
instrument of faction, or ministerial tyranny, the opposite faction, 
and indeed all lovers of their country, would immediately take the 
alarm, and support the injured party; the liberty of Englishmen 
would be asserted ; juries would be implacable; and the tools of 
tyranny, acting both against law and equity, would meet with the 
severest vengeance. On the other hand, were the parliament to 
grant such an authority, they would probably fall into one of these 
two inconveniences: they would either bestow it under so many 
restrictions as would make it lose its effect, by cramping the autho- 
rity of the Crown; or they would render it so large and compre- 
hensive, as might give occasion to great abuses, for which we could 
in that case have no remedy. The very irregularity of the practice, 
at present, prevents its abuse, by affording so easy a remedy against 
them. 

“] pretend not, by this reasoning, to exclude all possibility of 
contriving a register for seamen, which might man the navy, with- 
out being dangerous to liberty. I only observe, that no satisfactory 
scheme of that nature has ever been proposed. Rather than adopt 
any project hitherto invented, we continue a practice seemingly the 
most absurd and unaccountable. Authority, in times of full in- 
ternal peace and concord, is armed against law. A continued 
violence is permitted in the Crown, amidst the greatest jealousy 
and watchfulness in the people; nay, proceeding from these very 
principles. Liberty, in a country of the highest liberty, is left en- 
tirely to its own defence, without any countenance or protection: 
the wild state of Nature is renewed in one of the most civilised 
societies of mankind: and great violence and disorder are com- 
mitted with impunity; while the one party pleads obedience to 
- supreme magistrate, the other the sanction of fundamental 

aws.” 
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NUMBER I. 
Ex Rot. Pat. 13 Hen. III. 


“ Rex Roberto de Auberwill, et Vicecom’ Sussex et Kancie, Sa- 
lutem; mandamus vobis firmiter pr. cipientes quatenus in fide qua 
nobis tenemini, omnes Naves quas per Preeceptum nostrum arrestatis 
in singulis Portubus preedictorum Comitatum Sussex et Kancie, et 
quod sexdecem equos et amplius ferre poterunt ad opus nostrum re- 
tineatis, ita quod Naves illas promptas habeamus et paratas apud 
Portesm. in instanti festo Sancti Michaelis, Anno, &c. decimo tertio, 
ad eundum in servitium nostrum, alias autem Naves minores in pre- 
dictis portubus arrestatis quee nec sexdecim equos ferre possunt 
abire permittatis quo voluerint in cujus, &c. vobis mittimus.” 
Teste Rege, apud Wennerles, quinto die Septembris. 
Eodem modo scribitur Thome de Hennegrave, et Vicecomiti Norff. 
et Essex; Galfredo de Lucy, et Vicecomit. Southampton et Dor- 
set; Rogero de Such, et Vicecom’ Cornubee et Devon; et Johanni 
de Barot, et Vic’ Lincoln. 


NUMBER II. 


The following is an Extract from the Black Book of the Admiralty, 
p- 26, 27. 12 Edward III. as it is cited and commented on by Mr. 
Molloy, vol. i. p. 133. 

By the Laws of England, there is no question but the king may 
seize, and it appears by very many ancient Records, that he might 
do it, and it was one of the articles of enquiry amongst others; 
‘Item, soit enquis de Nefs, que sont arrestees pour le service du 
Roy, ou pour autre raisonable cause per les Officers du Roy, ou de 
l’Admiral, et debrisent l’Arrest, et par les quelles avandictes Nefs 
sont emmenez, et retamer les Mariners qui sont ordonnez pour le 
service du Roy; et si retracent, et en cas que homme soit endite qui 
la debruse l’Arrest en sa Nef arrestee pour le service du Roy, et de 
ce soit convicte par xii. il perdra sa Nef s’il na grace du Roy ou du 
hault Admiral, et pour ce quil a este plusieurs fois debatu en Angle- 
terre pour les arrestes des Nefs, quant le Roy amande Sergeants 
d’Arms, ou autre Ministres pour arrester Nefs al oeps du Roy, et les 
Seigneurs des Nefs sont venus devant |’Admiral, et alleguent que 
leurs Nefs nestoient mye arrestees, ordonne estoit au temps du Roy 
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Richard le Premier 4 Grimsby, per advis de plusieurs Seigneurs du 
Royalme, que quant Nefs seront arrestees pour service du Roy, que 
le Roy escripta par ses Lettres Patentes a |’Admiral d’arrester les 
Nefs plus ou moins @ la voulonte du Roy, et selon ce quil a besoin, 
et l'Admiral escripta au Roy ou au Chancelier d’Angleterre les 
Noms des Nefs ainsi arrestees assemblement avec les noms des Seig- 
neurs et Maistres d’icelles, et en tel cas le Seigneur de la Nef ne le 
Maistre ne viendront pas a dire que la Nef nestoit mye arrestee ne 
ace ne seront oyz;” and that upon such Arrests broken, the Parties 
might be punished and fined. 
[De Offic. Admiral. Anglie per Roughton, Artic. 10.] 

Again, “ Inquiratur si arrestatus, ad serviendum Regi fregit arres- 
tum, oe Rito» transgressor stat in gratia Regia sive Admiralli sui 
utrum voluerint committere Carceribus mancipandum vel finem facere, 
in hac parte si arrestum hujusmodi factum manifestum fuerit cogni- 


{The Black Book of the Admiralty, fol. 28, 29. 157, 158. 15 R. 2. c, 3.] 

If the Admiral by the King’s command arrests any ships for the 
King’s service, and he or his Lieutenant return and certify the Arrest, 
or a List of the Ships arrested into Chancery, no Master or Owner 
of the Ships so arrested shall be received to plead against the Re- 
turn, ‘* pur ceo que |’Admiral et son Lieutenant sont de Record.” 

Item, ‘‘Inquirendum de omnibus Navibus que ad_ serviendum 
Domino Regi super mari arrestatee fuerint, et postea Domini, Pos- 
sessores, sive Magistri dolo et fraude 4 servitio hujusmodi se sub- 
traxerunt in deceptionem Domini Regis, qui si inde postea indictati 
fuerint, et convicti super hoc, naves sue Domino Regi forisfacte per 
ordinationem Domini Regis Richardi Primi; et si Domini, Possesso- 
res, vel Magistri hujusmodi inde coram Domino Rege et Cancellario 
suo per aliquas allegationes se aut naves hujusmodi excusare volue- 
rint, si Admirallus vel locum tenentes sui per Literas suas Patentes 
de arresto hujusmodi facto fidem fecerint pleniorem, Domini, Pos- 
sessores, aut Magistri preedicti nullo modo audiri debent, seu eis fides 
quovis modo adhiberi, eo quod Admirallus et locum tenentes sui sunt 
de recordo.” 

[Crooke’s Arg. in Hampden’s Case, Fol. 79 to 100. Vid. State Trials, Vol. I.] 

And if the Ship so arrested break the Arrest, and the Master or 
Owner thereof be indicted, and convicted, devant [' Admiral, by the 
Oath of twelve men, the Ship shall be confiscated to the King, which 
power the General maintains in all places where he has power, and 
the same seems to be provided for in the latter Clause of 15 R. 11. 
Ca. 3. 
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From the epoch in which the Inquisition refined upon and 
perfected all the horrors of imprisonment, the state of the gaols 
in the Peninsula had until lately been most dreadful. During the 
French invasion, though the immediate melioration of the prisons 
was frequently discussed, the whole nation was too incessantly 
occupied by the terrible struggle in which it was engaged, to give 
any efficient attention to this, or indeed any other subject uncon. 
nected with that devastating war. Something, however, was done; 
and the abolition of the “Holy Office” released many victims 
from that ‘‘awful thrall,” which placed them beyond the reach 
even of benevolent curiosity, and left them to the arbitrary decrees 
of secret tribunals, and to the unseen vengeance of irresponsible 
and unknown judges. 

Many of the leading characters of Spain have at one period 
or another learned, by sad and severe experience, the miseries of 
the former prison-system ; they have been taught to sympathise 
with the wretched prisoner, for they have been the witnesses of, 
and the sharers in, the horrors of his imprisonment. 

At Madrid, I have seen cells from which prisoners have come 
forth in utter and incurable blindness: there were others in 
which the body could rest in no one natural position, neicher sit- 
ting, nor standing, nor kneeling, nor lying down. 

Though numberless instances of cruelty rush upon my mind, 
their recital might be ill-placed here ; but it may be well, for the 
sake of illustration, to refer to the sufferings of two individuals, 
well known in this country, who have since occupied high and im- 
portant offices in the state. One of them declared, that in the 
three first days of his arrest he employed himself in counting 
the number of vermin which he destroyed on his body; they 
amounted to thirty thousand! Another deputy assured me, that 
when allowed to change his linen, it had on every occasion 
become so pestiferous, that nothing which he could offer would 
induce any individuals, however poor, to receive it into their 
houses ; and it was washed from time to time by a benevolent and 
respectable lady, who, in her open balcony, undertook a task 
which her lowest menial had refused to perfarm. 
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In truth, no sufferings can be conceived more intolerable than 
those of many a prisoner confined in former times in the gaols of 
the Peninsula.'' In a moist, miserable and dreary dungeon, 
oppressed with heavy chains, without a book to console him by 
day, without even a handful of straw on which to stretch him- 
self at night; supplied with bad and insufficient food ; shut out 
from all notice, from all sympathy, and in the hands of those 
whose hearts were as cold and as hard as the walls that enclosed 
him—what situation can be more terrible? I once noticed, on 
the walls of a Spanish prison, an admirable picture, drawn with 
charcoal, of an old and exhausted victim (pourtrayed perhaps 
by the sufferer himself), his beard unshorn, his body wasted, his 
countenance betokening despair, his fetters insupportable ; and 
beneath were these lines :— 


“() deem not, in a world like this, 
That the worst suffering is to die / 
No! dying were a privileged bliss 
To the tired sons of misery.”* 
And to such sons of misery death must have been a blessing. 
Immediately after the re-establishment of the Corttitutional 
Government in Spain, the first Cortes occupied themselves in 


An extract from a recent publication on Prisons, by Dr. Jacobo Villa- 
nova y Jordan, one of the Spanish Judges, may here be added :— 

“In 1814, the king, for the first time, visited the prisons of Madrid. At 
this period those frightful chains were in use, which he ordered to be de- 
stroyed. There, also, were to be seen the cells, under ground, destitute of 
ventilation, where, to the ruin of health and morals, many poor wretches 
were obliged to sleep together, and respire the most impure and noisome 
atmosphere: and the courts whence, at the close of day, legions of immense 
rats issue forth, spreading into every corner, robbing the poor prisonerof his 
scanty allowance, and disturbing his rest. The criminal, the lover, and the 
murderer, the debtor and the robber, the forger and the ruffian, were herded 
indiscriminately together, and he who was guiltless, along with them. Among 
the keepers, some were found who hardly knew the persons of their prisoners. 
In the prison called the Town Gaol (which is shortly to be abolished, and 
the prisoners sent to that termed “ De la Corte”), there was a square room, 
about eight yards in length, and nine feet high; it was entered by an ex- 
tremely dark and narrow passage, at each end of which were two doors. The 
prisoner confined within tiiis space never saw the light of heaven. The pave- 
ment was of sandstone, and in the centre there was an iron collar, with a 
chain to confine the prisoner down to it. Although I have not seen the 
grillera of this gaol, I imagine it was as bad, or even worse than that of the 
Town Gaol. It was an instrument used for torture, fur such prisoners as 
did not confess, to compel them to do so.” 


? “No es verdad que la muerte, 
Sea el mas sale de los males; 
Es un alivio de los mortales 
Que sun causados de penar.” 
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applying remedies to some of the most obvious evils of the 
prison-system. ‘They speedily decreed, that no prisoner what- 
ever should, on any pretence whatever, be confined in any un- 
wholesome or subterraneous dungeon, or in any place not visited 
by the natural light of day. They also ordered, that no chains 
or fetters of any sort should, on any occasion, be employed ; and 
I confess it was no small satisfaction to me, in my progress 
through Spain, to witness the destruction of those dismals cells 
which had been the scenes of so much calamity. The Cortes 
proceeded to form a prison-committee, whose attention is espe- 
cially directed to the state of the Spanish gaols; and several 
writers have sprung up, who have been directing the public at- 
tention to the subject, and who have excited a spirit of inquiry, 
and a desire of useful exertion throughout the Peninsula. Several 
of the public journals have lent themselves cheerfully to the im. 
portant object ; and I have remarked, indeed, in every quarter, 
that anxiety for information which is the herald of benevolent 
action. In most of the towns in Spain the prisons are placed 
under the inspection of citizens elected by the popular suffrages ; 
and their attention to their charges has greatly tended to stop the 
arbitrary proceedings which had been sanctioned, as it were, by 
the habits of centuries. 

Don Jacobo Villanova, now a Judge at Valencia, proposed to the 
Cortes the adoption of Mr. Bentham’s Panopticon plan of a prison, 
with sundry modifications. His scheme was referred to the Prison 
Committee, who requested a report from the Royal Society of 
Madrid. ‘That report being favorable, the Committee proposed 
that in all the capitals of the kingdom, and in all the towns in 
which there resides a Judge of the first rank,—viz. between three 
and four hundred—prisons shall be constructed on the central-in- 
spection plan, of a size suited to the population, in which security, 
ventilation, salubrity, and an abundance of water, shall be pro- 
vided for; that these prisons shall be constructed remote from 
all other buildings, and at the extremity of the towns or cities 
referred to. They declare that the government of a prison shall 
be deemed honorary, and be given to military officers: in the 
provinces, captains—in the capital, colonels—whose salary shall 
be, in Madrid, 24,000 rials ;' in the chief towns, 16,000 rials ;* 
in the small towns, 10,000 rials ; } and that he shall be personally 
responsible for the security and discipline of the prisoners, and 
for carrying into effect the prison-regulations. The magistrates 
shall elect all other officers of the prison, and shall form the re- 


’ Abuut £240. 2 About £160. 3 About £100. 
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gulations, which must be submitted to the government for ap- 
roval. ‘They propose that all prison-fees whatever shall be 
abolished ; that there shall be classification dependent on age, 
crimes, signs of penitence, &c.; that the untried shall not be 
confounded with the condemned ; that labor shall be introduced, 
the severity of which shall depend on the character of the crime, 
and other circumstances connected with the criminal; that a 
committee be appointed for visiting the prisons, and for seeing 
that the proposed regulations be carried into effect. 

The Committee of the Cortes introduce the subject with the fol- 
lowing melancholy details, in which there is no exaggeration, 
nor attempt to delude. 

The prisons of Spain, beginning by those of Madrid, are hor- 
rible caverns, in which it is impossible that health should be long 
preserved. It seems impossible that men should ever have been 
found so fierce and inhuman as to construct such edifices for 
their fellow-men. But if this appear incredible, how much more 
so is it that in the nineteenth century these dwellings should be 
still kept up—the shame and the execration of humanity! Dark 
dungeons, without light or air, are found in the two prisons of 
Madrid, of the Corte and of the Villa ;—nothing but a miserable 
and insufficient ration provided for human beings ;—condemned 
to live for years in utter darkness ;—breathing mephitic air ;— 
hearing nothing but the noise of bolts and fetters;—having no 
companions but the swarms of vermin which cover the walls of 
their gloomy abode, and which incessantly prey upon their persons ; 
—and condemned to sleep upon a mat, covered with a few filthy 
Tags. 

The doom of those who occupy the courts is hardly better. 
Exposed through the day to the intemperance and inclemency of 
the seasons ; lazy, wearied with their own existence; obliged 
constantly to listen to oaths and curses, grossness and obscenity— 
they suffer in an earthly hell—and to them the terrible denuncia- 
tions of religion can have no anticipated terrors. And if in the day 
their fate is horrible, by night it is worse. Condemned to subter- 
raneous dungeons, damp, and full of vermin, shut out from the 
common air—these are the scenes of their repose ; and the hour 
which brings to other mortals rest and sleep, prepares for them 
only mortification, shame, and misery. 

Such is the gloom and insalubrity of the prisons of the kingdom, 
In Andalusia there is not one which humanity can approve. 
Of the 1,285 towns of the Chancelleria of Valladolid, only 167 
have safe and wholesome prisons, ' so that 1,118 towns are without 


' “This is said by way of contrast, there is no prison that can be called 
wholesome.” 
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prisons, or possess such as are unhealthy and insecure ; and almost 
all are without sufficient means of subsistence. In Grenada there 
are but twenty-two prisons which can be called capacious, secure, 
and tolerably salubrious; there are four hundred and ninety-one 
small, insecure prisons, dependant on charity. Those of Gallicia 
are in the worst condition. In Asturias there is not one which 
is safe, nor which possesses the means of serving food to the pri- 
soners. In Estramadura there are only a few, and those unhealthy, 
In Arragon the only secure and healthy prisons are those of 
Alcaniz, Calatayud, and Zaragoza ; the rest are so bad, that it is 
impossible to say which is the worst among them ; and there are 
1,280 towns and villages without any prison. In the whole king. 
dom of Valencia, where there are a million of inhabitants, there is 
scarcely one secure and wholesome prison. In Catalonia there 
are many districts without prisons; the number of tolerably safe 
and healthy prisons is forty-five ; but they have no funds for the 
maintenance of the criminals: but the prisons of the Balearic 
Isles are worse thanall. They are mazmorras (Moorish dungeons), 
and holes, where the stench, the humidity, and want of air, have 
caused more mortality than the virulent pestilence. 

The loss of liberty, and the punishment imposed by the law, 
» are surely enough for the unfortunate criminal. What right has 

society, by its neglect or indifference, to superadd these horrors ; 
to confirm all that is atrocious in vice; to eradicate every thing 
that is left of virtue ; to mingle the swindler with the homicide ; 
the young and timid practitioner with the old and daring, and 
irreclaimable criminal ; and in a situation where, to do them any 
justice, every individual prisoner requires an individual guard ? 

It is, indeed, high time that such scenes of outrage should exist 
no longer; that such horrors should be blotted from the very 
memory of man. It is, indeed, high time that the light of civi- 
lisation should penetrate those deadly dungeons—dungeons un- 
visited as yet by the pufe light of day, or the beams of the vivifying 
sun. 

For the Cortes this work was reserved, and to them its glory 
will belong; and it will bear their memory down to future 
grateful generations. ‘Is it possible,” said some of the prisoners 
in the Madrid gaol, to one of the Committee who visited them ; 
«is it possible that the fathers of the country are already assembled 
in the sanctuary of the laws, and that they will not meliorate our 
situation? We ask no pardon for our crimes ;* we will suffer 
with resignation the penalties of the law ; but why this unneces- 


? When I was at Seville, the following verses were put into my hands by 
the prisoners, in which the same sentiments are expressed, but in language 
less polished :— 
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sary bitterness ;—why these anticipated punishments, worse than 
death itself? If crimes have made us responsible to the law ; if 
error, if ignorance, if a defective education, have dragged us into 
crimes, it is just that we should pay the price of our excesses; but 
it is not just that we should be treated with inhumanity and bar- 
barity. Whatever our crimes have been, we were born men, and 
ought still to be looked on with the respect due to human nature. 
We are Spaniards! Our blood is _— blood ;—we are of one 
religion with you ;—we are part of our country’s great family.” 
The Committee could not but sympathise with such expressions of 
misery ; they request that Government do immediately meliorate 
the state of the prisons, giving ventilation to the apartments, 
abolishing all subterranean dungeons ; and they recommend the 
adoption of the central-inspection plan; that the prisoners be 
always within sight ; that no light and air be wanting ; that there 
be a classification of crimes and sexes; that the internal arrange- 
ments be simplified ; that idleness be succeeded by industry; that 
food, cleanliness, and clothing be provided for the prisoners ; and 
that every prison contain an apartment for the arrested before 
committal, a hall of audience, an hospital, and a chapel. 

Hitherto, by a barbarous and criminal custom, the prisons of 
Spain have been a pecuniary possession, let out to the best bidder, 
who, in the ill-treatment and exactions on the prisoners, made 
their fortunes by the miseries they created. ‘The taxes on entering, 


V. S. condecorados 

A esta carcel an benido 
Que asin podran deshalido 
Imploran buestra piedad. 
Buestra liberalidad, 

Creo no a de permitir, 
Dejar Jos presos salir; 

De buestru bien desiracdo, 
Antes hiran remediado 
Los infelicez de aqui. 


Lo dice un Desgraciado Forastero. Q.S. M. B. G. P. 


Ye chosen ones, whose footsteps bend 
In mercy towards this prison cell, 
Where we, the sons of sorrow, dwell; 

Your pity to our accents lend. 


We dare not ask for liberty, 
However liberal ye may be ; 
But we will hope your generous care 
Will feel our wants, and hear our prayer, 
And soothe the prisoner’s misery. 


Drawn up by the Unfortunate Foreigner. 
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for exemptions from irons, for better or worse apartments, and on 
leaving the prison, made the criminal the victim of injustice, in 
innumerable forms. 

In this spirit of humanity did the Committee discharge their 
duty. Their names deserve to be recorded—Vargas Ponce, 
Ramos Arispe, Alvarez Guerra, Villanueva, Priego, Canabal, 
Navarro, Ugarte, and Isturiz, The multiplicity of business which 
crowded on the Cortes, prevented the adoption or the discussion 
of their plan ; but the present Cortes will be engaged ere long 
in carrying into effect the benevolent schemes of their prede- 
cessors, 

I will now venture to give some details respecting the prisons 
at Madrid, Cordova, Seville, Cadiz, and Lisbon. 


MADRID. 

Tue great prison at Madrid is called La Carcel de la Corte, 
It was originally built by Philip IV. in 1636; but the greater 
part of the edifice, which was employed as a prison, was destroyed 
by fire in 1791, and rebuilt in 1792, when the Salvador Convent 
was added to it. It is situated in the midst of the capital, sur- 
rounded by streets, which are composed of very high houses, 
from whence communication may be held with many of the cells, 
The form of the prison, which occupies a large space, is wholly 
irregular, and its internal arrangements are ill-adapted to its ob- 
jects, for which indeed only a part of it was originally intended, 
The general average of prisoners is about three huadred, though 
it might be made to contain five hundred. In August, 1821, 
there were only two hundred and seventy, of whom seventeen were 
women. 

There are two yards, one of which has rather a handsome ap- 
pearance, being supported by pillars, and having colonnades and 
arches. It is paved, and occupied by the industrious part of the 
prisoners. ‘The other yard is damp and unwholesome. In each 
of the yards there is a cistern of good water. Till very lately, 
the state of the privies was most intolerable ; but arrangements 
are now being carried into effect for cleaning them, and for their 
removal from the rooms occupied by the prisoners. The walls 
and passages are all exceedingly neglected ; they are covered with 
filth and vermin. ‘There is no arrangement made for washing or 
cleaning the interior of the prison, except an order that it shall be 
swept weekly ; but the state of the apartments is as bad as can be 
conceived. ‘The situation of every prisoner depends not at all on 
his crimes, but on his purse. Twenty-five to thirty dollars are 
paid by every individual to the gaoler for removal to the better 
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apartments, and this sum is exacted, whether the imprisonment be 
for a day, or for life. In this way all crimes become confounded ; 
and the assassin or the robber, who have retained the profits of 
their crimes, are blended with individuals confined for misde- 
meanours or political offences. I found, for example, the chiefs 
of banditti, imprisoned for ten years or for life, in the same 
apartment with respectable public writers, as yet untried and un- 
condemned. 

The prisoners pass the whole of the day in the patios, or courts. 
This is universal in Spain, and accords with the climate and with 
the habits of the people, who are always accustomed to spend the 
great part of the day in the open air. ‘hey leave their night-rooms 
at sun-rise, and return to them at sun-set. The night-rooms are 
close, even to suffocation. Many of them had formerly no light : 
windows have been introduced since the decree of the Cortes ; the 
light is, however, very insufficient. There is little ventilation, and 
the stench is intolerable. Oil is allowed for light till midnight ; 
the daily quantity for the whole prison is 2} pounds. From 
thitty to forty individuals sleep in the same apartment. No bed- 
ding or straw is provided; but the prisoners sleep on raised 
places, formed by bricks, about a foot high, two feet wide, and six 
feet long ! 

As many of the religious orders in Spain interest themselves 
particularly in the relief of the infirm and diseased, the sick pri- 
soners seem generally to obtain prompt attention. An apothecary 
and surgeon are in daily attendance, who make reports to the 
Ayuntamiento, when they deem it necessary. In case of insanity, 
the prisoner is removed to the lunatic-infirmary. 

The salary of the gaoler is 15 rials, = $s. sterling per day. He 
has also the money paid for admission into the privileged apart- 
ments, and a fee exacted from the prisoners when they leave the 
prison, which is called the carceleria. 1 urged the abolishment 
of these perquisites, and an equivalent increase of the gaoler’s 
salary; and I understand this improvement is about to be intro- 
duced. Formerly, the gadler was allowed to claim 30 rials, = 6 
shillings, for the privilege of wearing no fetters, and 25 doubloons, 
= 15/. for an admission into the better apartments of the prison. 
There are no printed regulations for the government of the prison, 
nor has the gaoler any other than verbal instructions from the 
Ayuntamiento.' He visits the prison thrice a day ; he is a married 


* The gaols in Spain are now wholly under the direction of the Ayunta- 
mientos, or corporate bodies, who are annually chosen by the whole body of 
the citizens, and of whom the alcalde, or mayor, is the president. They 
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man, but his wife takes no part of the duties of his office. The 
other officers of the prison are :— 

Three turnkeys, paid . : - 8} rials per day, = 20d, 

One key-keeper ‘ ° o § ‘ ° 12d. 

Two turnkeys of the passages . 34 : 

Three messengers’. ° - 11 quartos . 

A water-bearer, himself a prisoner, who is paid 2 rials, = 5¢, 
and one sweeper, who receives 1 rial, or 24d. per day. 

The number of prisoners who have entered the two prisons of 
Madrid in the year 1821 is about 1,400. Of these, only a small 
part have been confined in the Carcel de la Corona ; and it is now 
intended only to employ the larger prison, or the Carcel de la 
Corte. 

The daily ration of every prisoner is one pound of bread, six 
ounces of garbanzos (large peas), and a certain allowance of oil, 
salt, and wood, to the whole prison. ‘The daily cost of every indi. 
vidual is 40 maravedis, — 3d. 

In the year 1799 a charitable association was formed in Madrid, 
under the title of «* El Buen Pastor,” **'The Good Shepherd,” 
for alleviating the situation of the prisoners, and for introducing 
habits of industry. Hitherto all labor is voluntary. The earnings 
of the prisoners in the two prisons at Madrid amounted to 
$7,347 Rs.,' of which 21,163 Rs. was paid to them in money, and 
the rest in extra rations, or clothing. For the latter the Ayunta- 
miento make no provision. The only manufacture introduced hi- 
therto is that of the esparto, or bapweed, which is used in Spain 
to a great extent for mats, ropes, sandals, &c. 

This Society’s annual accounts state, that the following sums 
have been received in the year 1821 :— 


Rs. 

Voluntary subscriptions . ° ° 5,698 .. 
Collected by domiciliary visits ° : 1,945 .. 
Religious observances (jubileo) , 1,188 . 
Alms in various churches ; ° . $,074 .. 
Individual donations ‘ . - 61,879. 
Produce of manufactures sold - 58,159 

Previous balance ‘ -. 100,003 .. 


Rs. 231,888 .. 








choose among themselves a prison-committee, who attend weekly at the 
prison, and sometimes more frequently, at Madrid ; and the whole Ayunta- 
miento visit the prison four times a-year, at fixed periods. 

* Rs. 100, = 20s, sterling. > Equal to about 2,319/. 
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THEIR EXPENSES. 

Purchase of esparto, for manufacturing Rs. 

4,964 arrobes, = 1,241 cwt. ; 19,737 .. 
Paid to prisoners for labor . : - $88,168 .. 
Extra rations to ditto . , . ° 7,546 .. 
Clothing to ditto ° ; ‘ ° 8,636 .. 
Salaries to the clerks and officers of the 

charity ‘ : é ‘ - 16,587 ..— 
Presents to the officers of the gaols : 1,260 .. — 
Extra expenses, warehouses, fumigations, 

&c. r “ ‘ e ‘ ' 6,915 .. 21 


Rs. 81,796 .. 30" 


Ms. 





The quantity of manufactures sold to the public, in 1821, is 
stated to be :— 
1,167 pieces of matting. 
119 half pieces of ditto. 
$82 made into coverings for rooms. 
$40 arrobes of waste esparto. 

There is no watchman at night, but an armed force is always 
kept in the prison; escapes are very rare, and almost impracti- 
cable without stbornation. In 1821 no individual escaped: 

On the arrival of a prisoner he is placed in a solitary apartment 
of the prison, remote from the rest, where he is kept till his final 
examination, and the drawing up the bill of indictment, which by 
a decree of the Cortes must be prepared within twenty-four 
hours after his arrest: his person is searched, and he is allowed, 
on the payment of a certain sum, to enter the better apartments of 
the prison. The time of admission of the prisoners’ friends is 
from nine to one, and from four till sun-set. —The communication 
is through two gratings, at the distance of two or three feet, and 
between them is always posted a guard, or some officer of the 
prison. No admission is granted to the interior but by order of 
the Ayuntamiento, or of the prison-committee. I could not ascer- 
tain the per-centage of those who return to the prisons of Madrid 
for new offences after being discharged, but I conclude, from my 
very imperfect data, they amount to from ten to fifteen per cent. 
There, as in every part of Spain, the state of the prisons has a most 
baneful effect upon conduct and character. A prison is a moral 
pest-house, a lazaretto where no means are used to guard against 
the ravages of contagion. Gaming, robbery, and bloody disputes 
are of constant occurrence. A majority of the prisoners, I was 


* Equal to 8181. 
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assured, can read and write, though generally very imperfectly, 

Classification, and every thing connected with moral discipline, 
have been almost wholly neglected. ‘There are no means ‘of in. 
struction, few motives to industry, still fewer to reform. Mass 
is said on Sundays and saints’ days, The chapel is handsome and 
commodious; the ecclesiastic is paid for his service at so much 
per mass, and is called in when the criminal wishes to confess; 
but I have nowhere seen (and yet I am far from denying its exis. 
tence because I have not seen) any active anxiety to communicate 
religious counsel, or to administer religious consolation, except 
when the criminal is doomed to public execution: then, indeed, 
nothing can be more striking than the unwearied, the sleepless 
zeal of the Spanish ecclesiastics, and the efforts they make to give 
the terrible and final scene the most affecting and effective solem- 
nity. It may not be amiss to remark here, that the mode of exe. 
cution in Spain—the garrote, or strangling with an iron collar— 
seems to be almost instantaneous, and consequently humane, and 
unaccompanied with the horrible associations which connect them- 
selves with the sometimes lingering execution of the gallows, and 
the dismembering operation of the guillotine. In Spain, executions 
are happily very rare. 

The present construction of the prison at Madrid is very 
unfavorable to any radically meliorating changes, but the present 
prison-committee seem honestly and sincerely at work, and are at 
considerable expense in erecting new apartments, and introducing 
improvements in the internal arrangements. It is ardently to be 
desired, especially considering the large space of ground which the 
prison occupies, its situation in the capital and centre of the king- 
dom, its being immediately under the eye and influence of the go- 
vernment and the Cortes, that Madrid should be fixed on as the 
spot for carrying into immediate effect the benevolent schemes of 
the Spanish legislature. ‘That legislature is, I believe, inclined to 
co-operate with you, and with our other philanthropic societies, 
in every plan of public utility ; and how important is it to strengthen 
inter-national sympathies by all the impulses of humanity and 
beneficence ! 


CORDOVA. 

Tuis prison has been in many respects improved since the es- 
tablishment of the constitution. It is a large and imposing building, 
situated on the borders of the Guadalete, at a small distance from 
the city. It is ample in extent and security, possessing a great 
number of unappropriated apartments, but is unprovided with 
sufficient attendants. 
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The building was erected by the Moors during their possession 
of Spain, and was one of their castles. It afterwards becathe the 
seat of the Inquisition, and continued to be employed for this 
purpose till the overthrow of that horrid tribunal. Only two in- 
dividuals, very old women, were found in its dungeons, when the 
Constitution was proclaimed. They had been thrown there on 
some superstitious and idle charges. It was hoped that the records 
of the Cordova Inquisition would have been preserved as curious 
historical matter ; but, for the security of the Inquisitors, one of 
the secretaries gathered them together the day before the doors 
were thrown open, and consumed them in the flames. 

The prison is removed from every other building, and contains 
about 120 prisoners, though sometimes as many as 180 are con- 
fined there. There are two yards ; one large unpaved patio, or court 
for the men, and a small damp flag-stoned court for the women. 
Both have fountains, and a sufficient supply of water. ‘The privies 
are, as they generally are in Spain, in an intolerable state. A num- 
ber of new apartments are being prepared, but there does not seem 
anxiety to fit them up, in consequence of several prisoners having 
escaped through the roof, from some of them. Around the yards 
are the night-apartments ; they contain from thirty to forty prison- 
ers each; neither beds nor straw are provided. They have no 
windows. 

The apartments of the infirmary are tolerably good. ‘There is 
a medical man who attends daily, with a salary of 850 Rs. per 
month. ‘The Hermandad del buen pastor takes care of the sick, 
and provides medicines for them. All remarkable events are re- 
ported to the Ayuntamiento; they appoint a committee for the 
prison, who visit it every Saturday. ‘The salary of the gaoler is 
6,600 Rs. per annum, and the turnkey (there is but one) has 2,200 
Rs. The food is insufficient, and is contracted for at the rate of 
twelve guartos, 3d. per head per day, bread excepted, of which the 
allowance is, I believe, jlb. There is no classification and no 
species of labor in the prison ; and of ten individuals discharged, 
the gaoler informed me, six usually return. ‘There is a chapel in 
the gaol, but the prisoners are not compelled to attend, and the 
congregation is often very disorderly ; the gaoler and his assistant 
do not always join in the religious service. The whole time of the 
prisoners is passed in idleness in the yard, or in the suffocating 
closeness of the sleeping dungeons. No attention is paid to their 
cleanliness, to their comfort, or to their behaviour. They are all 
mingled in a common mass, to learn crime from the hardened, to 
teach crime to the inexperienced. 

The Ayuntamiento of Cordova have been lately awakened to a 
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sense of the absolute necessity of a change in their prison-disci- 
pline, and Dr. Rafael Mariano Pabin has drawn up new regulations 
which have been approved. He proposes that all the prisoners be 
divided into three classes: Ist, those detained for capital crimes, 
and to these are to be added the unruly and insubordinate ; 2d, 
those whose crimes merit transportation ; $d, all misdemeanours, 
To the first, the upper floors are to be applied, and each individual 
to have a separate cell; to the second, the apartments on one side 
of the yard ; to the third, those on the other: that the third class 
shall be allowed to exercise themselves in the yard one half of the 
day, the other two classes one quarter of the day each, varying the 
hours from week to week ; disobedience to be punished by solitary 
confinement not exceeding eight days, and a diminished ration ; 
and that every prisoner shall be compelled to make good the damage 
he shall do to the prison, or every inhabitant of the apartment, 
when the individual cannot be ascertained. That the apartments 
shall be swept every day in winter, and watered in summer, by the 
prisoners in turn; that every apartment shall have a jar of water, 
and a vessel for ordure, &c. to be cleaned every day ; and that four 
rials, two for cleaning these vessels, and two for light, shall be paid 
by every prisoner on his entrance. 

The imperfections and the hasty compilation of these rules are 
but too obvious. I have quoted them, however, to show that some 
attention is paid to the subject, and to prove how little the duties 
of society to the prisoner are understood, and how important it is to 
enlighten the minds and direct the course of men really disposed to 
listen to and to profit by the counsels of those who have gone more 
deeply into the inquiry. 


SEVILLE. 

TuHovcu Seville is the city in Spain in which inquiry was first 
actually engaged on the subject of prison-discipline, little or nothing 
has hitherto been done for its improvement. Dr. Manuel Maria 
Marmol, an eminent ecclesiastic, published a tract, about twelve 
months ago, insisting on the absolute necessity of some changes, and 
recommending the adoption of a system of discipline likely to pro- 
mote reformation. It has been proposed to remove the prisoners 
to the building lately occupied by the Inquisition; which from its 
extent would allow of some classification, and of the introduction 
of employment. Of the dreadful state of disorganisation and 
abandonment of the great prison at Seville, some idea may be formed 
from the circumstance that extensive coining was catried on there 
as lately as 1820, and that it has sometimes been necessary (such 
was the insubordination or rebellion of the convicts) to call in the 
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soldiery, and fire upon them, in order to reduce the ringleaders, 
The character of the southern Spaniards—adventurous and roman- 
tic, a mingling of native pride and oriental chivalry—has spread, 
very universally, a contempt of death ; and made it an instrument 
put little effective in the hands of the legislature. During the late 
discussions in the Cortes on the penal code, several of the most 
distinguished members proposed, that the punishment of death 
should be wholly abolished. It was not abolished ; but the num- 
ber of crimes to which it is applied is now very few. And in Spain, 
as in every country which has fallen under my notice, the diminu- 
tion of the severity of punishment has universally led to the dimi- 
nution of crime. ‘That which is taken from the harshness of the 
penal law is, in a vast number of cases, added to the certainty of 
its infliction, and in consequence to the salutary dread excited in 
the mind of the evil-disposed. Spain is a country in which, in the 
course of half a century, I expect that the humanity of the Tuscan 
code, which abolished capital punishment, will obtain a permanent 
establishment. In Portugal, the abolition has already taken place. 

Neither Marmol, nor any of those Spaniards who have interes- 
ted themselves in the prison question, knew of the existence of your 
Society. He offers himself to your correspondence, and will be 
most gratified to be a fellow-laborer with you. 

The great prison of Seville is most inconveniently situated in 
the Calle de la Serpa, one of the busiest streets of the city. It is 
close, noisome, and gloomy. It was formerly a nobleman’s palace, 
has no wall to surround it, and, from several parts of it, the pri- 
soners can communicate with the street. Its form is irregular. 
The number of prisoners varies from 250 to 400. It has two 
gtavelled yards, provided with water. In the yards the prisoners 
pass the day wholly unoccupied, and at night are locked up in 
apartments, whose offensiveness is most intolerable. ‘The walls 
are covered with the filth of years. The stench of the drains is 
suffocating. No printed rules exist ; and of the written ones the 
gaoler complained, that it was impossible to carry many of them 
into effect. There is one, for instance, which directs, that six pri- 
soners shall be chosen to clean the prison: there was an obstinate 
resistance, and in consequence 15 Rs. (3s.) per month has been 
paid to an individual for, what is called, performing this duty. 
Though the first regulation prohibits all mal-treatment, or additio- 
nal restraint from the gaoler, I found that secret orders existed, 
enabling him to employ fetters, if he should deem them necessary. 
In summer, the prison is daily sprinkled with vinegar. Some of 
the apartments are miserably damp; and in the smaller prison the 
criminals called my attention to the wet floors, the walls, their own 
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nakedness, no blanket or bed,—in language of pitiable anq 
heart-rending energy. Only a fourth part of the rooms have an 
ventilation, and this in a climate where from 90° to 95° of Fahren. 
heit’s thermometer is a common temperature. All sorts of abuses 
seem sanctioned in the prison. Stalls are kept, where a Variety of 
articles are sold. Smoking is universal. Some individuals havea 
rug, provided by their friends ; others have scarcely a fragment in 
which to wrap themselves, and the quantity of vermin appeared 
dreadfully great. 

Here, as generally elsewhere, the sick obtain more attention than 
the situation of the healthy would promise. ‘There is regular at. 
tendance on the part of the apothecary, and I did not hear any 
complaints from the prisoners in the hospital of want of care or 
kindness. All particular cases are reported to the Ayuntamiento, 
who appoint two prison-deputies, to have special authority over 
the prison. ‘Che Ayuntamiento never visit in a body. The gaoler 
has held his situation about two years. The former was discharged 
for his rapacious exactions. ‘The salary is 20 rials per day = 45.; 
that of his assistant 15 rials. Corporal punishment was formerly 
inflicted by the gaoler, whose rule was arbitrary, almost without 
control. It has now ceased to be so. Solitary confinement is 
sometimes employed; but I imagine that the internal administra. 
tion of justice requires much attention and restraint. The daily 
allowance to the prisoners is one pound and a half of bread, two 
ounces of bacon, and one quarter of a pound of minestra, the charge 
for which is 21 guartos, or about 64d. Of late, no prisoners have 
escaped. ‘The strong military guard, which is always present, 
must make this difficult, or almost impossible, unless subornation 
is employed. 

No provision is made for clothing the prisoners, and their situa- 
tion, in this respect, is often most deplorable. ‘They are allowed 
to see their friends through the gratings, but access to the interior 
of the prison can only be obtained through the prison-deputies. I 
had, on one or two occasions, some difficulty in penctrating some 
of the Peninsular prisons, and was obliged to use the threat of 
publicity, and to express a conviction that something like self-con- 
demnation threw difficulties in the way. I do not imagine that 
any opposition would be now made to the inquiries of any respec- 
table foreigner, and would recommend, if personal acquaintance 
be wanting, a direct and formal application to the prison-deputies. 
In general, I am bound to add, that I experienced every attention ; 
that I was accompanied, on most occasions, by the deputies them- 
selves ; that no parts of the prison were concealed ; that no ques- 
tion of mine was denicd a reply; and that different suggestions 
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which I ventured to ‘ttiake, were listened to with attention and 
sympathy, and, in many cases, with a promise that reformation 
should be introduced when its necessity was most glaring. 

At Seville, mass is said every Sunday, and on every saint’s day, 
and the masses are paid for out of the general fund. ‘The eccle- 
siastics appear to take little interest in the moral improvement of 
the prisoners. They require the criminal to confess at Easter, when 
they administer the sacrament, and with this their religious duties 
are supposed to be discharged. 

Besides the sale of various articles of food within the prison, 
the convicts confined for minor offences are allowed, on their 
parole, and on the gaoler’s responsibility, to leave the prison on 
general errands for the rest. Wine and spirituous liquors are 
sold by the gaoler, and form one great item of his profits. Though 
drunkenness is a very rare vice in Spain, yet the exceeding cheap- 
ness of fermented liquors makes their introduction a very serious 
calamity, and often leads to disputes and bloodshed. There is no 
provision for the cleanliness of the prisoners, who shave only when 
they can afford to pay a barber. On their discharge, there is an 
exaction for prison-fees, the amount of which I could not ascertain ; 
but I was assured that no prisoners had ever been detained for 
their non-payment. 

The moral effect of such a system as this can but be fatal. 
Instead of reformation, more confirmed profligacy—virtue itself 
could hardly resist the contagion of such an atmosphere ; and to 
this atmosphere are to be introduced, and in it are to be con- 
founded, the young and the old, the innocent and the guilty, the 
public writer and the bandit, those who have erred but once, and 
those whose lives are but the records of crime. I saw in the 
same apartment Mejia, an eminent political journalist, confined 
for a libel, the noted Abuelo, chief of one of the southern hordes 
of banditti, several assassins, and criminals of every degree, from 
trifling fraud, up to the most atrocious enormities. 


CADIZ. 

Tue prison is conveniently situated at one of the extremities 
of the town, in a high and healthy spot, on an isthmus, and visited 
by constant sea-breezes. ‘The whole building is not completed ; 
and though the form is regular, the division into courts and apart- 
ments is injudicious and unfortunate. The larger court, which 
has a chapel in the middle, where mass is performed, might be 
adapted to the principle of central inspection, without much diffi- 
culty. The internal arrangements were formerly better than of 
late; and several trades were carried on within the prison; but 
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every thing good had been allowed to decay, and every thing bad 
had been allowed to florish. 

The present Committee of the Ayuntamiento seem quite dis. 
posed to listen to any plans of improvement, and to carry them 
into effect. There is no external wall to the prison, and no streets 
near it. It was intended to hold five hundred prisoners ; the usual 
number confined varies from 150 to 200. On the Ist of January, 
1822, there were 199 prisoners, of whom four were women ; on 
the 15th of January, 170, of whom six were women ; and on the 
$list, 180, among whom only two were women, There are two 
yards, both paved, each having a fountain of good water. The 
state of the privies is most offensive, and in the heats of summer, 
must be absolutely intolerable. ‘There is much filth in many of 
the apartments ; and though there is a regulation, ordering the 
prison to be white-washed twice a-year, it is only partially carried 
into effect, The rooms which are crowded, are most loathsome, 
with the exception of some in the higher story, which are spacious 
and comfortable ; but the arrangement of the prisoners is alto- 
gether arbitrary. In the lesser yard are no less than from 70 to 
120 prisoners, and from forty to fifty are crowded into some of 
the sleeping-rooms, where the stench and filth are abominable ; light 
is allowed throughout the night ; the windows are not glazed, nor 
is this either necessary or common in Spain. Though fire is pro- 
hibited by the regulations, yet I observed the prisoners had intro- 
duced it. The medical attendant visits every day. ‘The number 
of sick is generally about sixteen or eighteen. The common 
disease is the itch, but wounds are often given in the squabbles of 
the prisoners; and I was surprised at seeing twenty or thirty 
giasters prepared, which, I was told, would be sufficient only for 
a day or two. 

The gaoler has occupied his present situation two years ; his 
salary is 12,000 Rs. now; but formerly the profits and extortions 
were so great, that a considerable sum was given for the office. 
I saw no severity or injustice, nor did I hear any complaints of 
him from the prisoners locked up in solitary confinement for 
misconduct in the prison. He says, he visits the prison once, 
twice, or thrice a-day ; but, from the want of printed rules, the 
conceptions of the gaolers as to their duties, are usually very vague 
and imperfect. ‘There are eighteen turnkeys and dependants—a 
strange contrast to the Cordova gaol, where there is only one. In 
Cadiz, as elsewhere, there is always a military guard, who are 
relieved, I believe, every four hours. No one prisoner has escaped 
in the last year, and attempts at escape are rare. The accounts of 
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daily disbursement of the prison, which are paid by the Ayurie 
tamiento, are as follows :— 

One loaf of bread per day, weighing three quarters of a pound, 
and one quarter of a loaf for soup to each prisoner; 12lbs. of coals, 
12Ibs. of rice, 25lbs. of French-beans, 6lbs. of pease, 13 tb. of 
peppet, 1lb. of butter, 7lb. of oil per day, for the whole prison ; 
180 rials’ worth of vegetables, 19 measures of salt, and 8 trails of 
garlic per month. Their food is distributed twice per day. On 
the 31st of January, there were fifteen prisoners in the hospital, 
the total being 180. There is no difficulty in conversing with the 
prisoners through the grating; but their friends are not allowed 
access to the interior. On application to the Ayuntamiento, 
strangers may obtain a view of the whole. 

Of the prisoners who leave the gaol, a great number retur, 
The exact proportion I could not ascertain. 

The rewards for good-behaviour consist in the appointments 
to some of the prison offices. The punishment for offences is 
solitary confinement, the longest period of which is three or four 
days. The dark and subterranean dungeons are now destroyed, 
and fetters are no longer used. In other respects, few improve- 
ments have taken place; though I think no committee would’ be 
more likely to listen to any hints than that which attends to this 
prison. 

LISBON. 


THE great prison of the Limociro, at Lisbon, is a horrible place 
of confinement. It is a representation, on a grander seale, of fl 
the filth and misery of which I have given some details in speaking 
of the Spanish gaols. Its situation is on one of the mountainous 
Streets in the Portugueze capital, and was formerly the Arch- 
bishop’s palace. ‘There is nothing to prevent constant communi- 
cation with the street through the double iron bars ; and, in fact, 
through these, the meals of the prisoners are served. A great 
proportion of the crimes committed in Lisbon are plotted between 
the confined and the unconfined criminals, by whom a constant, 
unchecked and unobserved communication, is kept up. Through 
these bars any thing can be conveyed,—food, raiment, liquors, 
weapons, tools—whatever, in a word, can pass through a square, 
several inches in extent. The number of prisoners has been as 
great as 700; the usual number is 400. The state of the apart- 
ments in which the prisoners pass their time is horrible. The 
stench overpowered me; and though I remained in the rooms only 
a few minutes, I felt seriously indisposed. 

The Portugueze Cortes have already taken some steps to reform 
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the intolerable and disgusting state of the prisons of their country. 
A committee of six individuals has been appointed, with directions 
from the Cortes to occupy themselves in the immediate improve- 
ment of these scenes of shame and sorrow. They have already 
begun their good work; and a place is nearly completed, in which 
the prisoners will have the benefit of daily exercise ; for hitherto 
they have been shut up, as it were, in constant suffocation, and as 
many as a hundred in an apartment ;—and this in the climate 
of Portugal ! 

The expense of maintaining the prisoners is about 8,000 cruzados, 
= 1,000/. per annum. Of this, one-half is paid by the city, and 
the other by the Miserecordia, a benevolent association, possessing 
considerable funds from sundry bequeathed estates. The kitchens, 
&c. are separate from the prison, and the servants of the Misere- 
cordia provide and prepare the victuals during one-half of the year, 
and those of the city (in a different part of the building) through 
the other half. The food appears insufficient, and little nutritious ; 
it consists principally of a soup made of rice; the allowance of 
bread being also one pound and a half per day for four persons. 
The number of sick, on the 2d March last, was 48. 

The present Minister of Justice, Senhor José de Silva Carvalho, 
has expressed an earnest wish to introduce a wiser. system of 
prison-government. I am sure he would lend all the weight of 
his authority to any practicable amelioration. It is fortunate for 
their country—it is fortunate for the world, when such men, 
possessed of the wish to do good, and the power to give that wish 
effect, occupy the exalted stations of society. 
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AVANT-PROPOs. 


J m’adresse A mon Roi; mais je parle encore plus aux hommes 
de tous les partis en Europe, qui, soit par l’effet d’une malheu- 
reuse disposition, soit par une connaissance peu réfléchie du coeur 
humain, soit par ignorance des faits historiques les plus récens, 
sont portés, et peut-étre se plaisent 4 répandre le mépris sur les 
malheureux Napolitains, Laaissés sans secours, menaces de toutes 
parts, combattus de mille maméres par un ennemi puissant qui 
semblait seconder leur propre roi; victimes enfin d’une con- 
fiance hasardée, ils furent entrainés, par le défaut de direction et 
d’harmonie, dans les cruelles vicissitudes o se sont trouvées, a 
diverses époques, toutes les autres nations de |’ Europe, lesquelles, 
peut-étre, n’eurent point a surmonter des circonstances aussi diffi- 
ciles que celles ot les Napolitains se virent placés. En effet, 
sans citer une foule d’autres exemples, les Frangais, belliqueux par 
caractére, qui out triomphé de toutes les armées de I’ Europe, 
n’ont-ils pas fui aux premiers coups de fusil dans leur campagne 
du mois de Mai 1792? ensuite, pour justifier ce désastre, n’accu- 
sérent-ils pas de trahison et ne mirent-ils point a mort le général 
Dillon? Et cependant quelle différence entre Ja position des 
Frangais en Flandre et celle des Napolitains dans les Abruzzes! 
Les Frangais, aguerris par les discordes civiles, se confiant dans 
leur immense population et la force de leur nation, avaient 4 com- 
battre un ennenn qui depuis tant d’années avait perdu l’usage de 
Ja guerre ; les Napolitains, au contraire, dans les Abruzzes, man- 
quant de tout, avec des milices mal armées, et rangées pour la 
premiére fois contre des forces au moins quadruples, exercées par 
vingt-cing ans d’une lutte opiniatre, et se servant, comme d’un 
bouclier, de la présence du roi des Deux-Siciles. Malgré cette 
supériorité, la déroute des Napolitains prés de Riéti n’arriva 
qu’aprés quiils eurent résisté aux Autrichiens depuis la pointe 
du jour, et maltraité une nombreuse cavaleric, qui se flattait 
d’étre invincible. Mais, dira-t-on, les revers des Frangais, en Mai 
1792, furent suivis bientét de la retraite du duc de Brunswick et 
de la victoire de Jemmapes. Je répondrai a cela: Si douze jours 
aprés ce premier échec, le gouvernement frangais se fit jeté dans 
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les bras de |’ennemi, s'il efit livré les places fortes, la marine, et 
tous ses moyens de défense, les Frangais eussent-ils par la suite 
rempli Europe de leur gloire militaire? Qui pourrait douter 
que si la famille royale et le parlement de Naples se fussent retirés 
en Calabre, s’ils n’eussent point abandonné la Sicile, les places 
fortes, la marine, et tout enfin, douze jours aprés l’affaire de Riéti, 
qui douterait que les Napolitains ne dussent jouir en ce moment 
d'une gloire immortelle et d’une liberté durable ? 

J’adresse cette demande a ceux des militaires frangais qui ont 
fait la guerre A Naples en 1799 et en 1806, n’ayant a combattre 
que la derniére classe du peuple, manquant de direction, et soute- 
nus eux-mémes par de nombreuses gardes nationales, composées 
de élite des habitans. En 1806), les troupes frangaises, revenant 
de Vienne et d’Austerlitz, commandées par le maréchal Masséna, 
ne parvinrent point, aprés deux ans, a occuper l’extrémité de la 
Calabre, od ils souffrirent des pertes considérables. J’en appelle 
aussi aux Frangais qui virent combattre les Napolitains en Espagne, 
aussi bien que dans le Nord, et particuliérement a Dantzick ; 
enfin, je prends 4 témoin les Autrichiens eux-mémes, qui com- 
battirent comme alliés avec les Napolitains en Italie, dans année 
1814. 

On dira peut-étre qu’en 1799 et en 1815 les troupes se déban- 
dérent au lieu de défendre le royaume. En 1799, les deux tiers de 
l'armée étaient des recrues qui avaient quitté leurs fovers a la fin 
de Septembre 1798, et qui entrérent en activité en Novembre de 
laméme année, Lautre tiers, composé de vieilles troupes, n’avait 
jamais vu l’ennemi. Mais les Prussiens furent-ils donc plus heu- 
reux a Jéna? 

En 1815, Joachim se mit en campagne avec vingt-quatre mille 
baionnettes et trois mille quatre cents chevaux : 


Trois divisions d’infanterie 
Garde royale a pied ° 
Lanciers a cheval ; 
Hussards de la garde 


Total 


C’est avec une telle armée qu'il fallait faire la guerre a la Sainte- 
Alliance, ou au moins a |’Autriche, qui passa le P6 avec soixante 
ou soixante et dix mille hommes, sans compter que le roi Ferdi- 
nand débarquait de la Sicile, promettant une constitution, et que 
les Anglais, avec leur escadre, interceptant la communication avec 
cette fle, privérent les Napolitains de secours que la mer libre efit 
pu leur fournir. 
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Toutes les nations de l'Europe ont eu dans notre temps des 
alternatives d’humiliation et de gloire, tandis que les malheureux 
Italiens, quoique ayant été prodigues de leur sang dans les derni- 
éres guerres, n’ont éprouvé que de I’humiliation; les Napolitains 
surtout, a qui cependant on ne peut enlever le mérite d’avoir été 
les premiers en Europe qui osérent se lever contre les victorieuses 
armées frangaises, et furent aussi les premiers en [talie qui cher- 
chérent et obtinrent un régime constitutionnel. Mais s’ils ne sou- 
tinrent ni leur gloire ni leur liberté, on ne doit pas en accuser I’uni- 
versalité des Napolitains, comme je le prouverai dans cette relation 
que j’adresse a S. M. le Roi de Naples, et qui, si elle peut avoir 
besoin de quelque indulgence pour le style, a du moins le mérite 
d’étre véridique. Pour qu’on ne croie pas que j’ai pu m’abuser 
dans la maniére de présenter des événemens auxquels j’ai pris tant 
de part, un Appendice, a la suite de cette Relation, donnera tous 
les documens nécessaires pour convaincre le lecteur de l’exacti- 
tude des faits que j’aural exposés, 





A SA MAJESTE 


LE ROI DES DEUX-SICILES. 








Londres, le 30 Septembre, 1821. 
Sire, 


Demain doit paraitre ’aube d’un jour mémorable. Et quel est 
le Napolitain qui puisse voir luire ce jour avec indifférence? Ce 
fut le 1* Octobre de l'année derniére que Votre Majesté, en- 
tourée des représentans de la nation, de la famille royale, et d’ur 

uple immense, jura de maintenir la constitution d’ Espagne, avec 
fes modifications qui seraieut proposées par le parlement et sanc- 
tionnées par votre sagesse. Tous les assistans vous saluérent, Sire, 
du nom de Régénérateur de la patrie ; et le coeur de chacun d’eux 
fut vivement ému a l’aspect des larmes de tendresse qu’on vit en 
abondance couler des yeux de leur Roi. Aprés cet acte solennel, 
je résignai 4 V. M. le commandement en chef de l’armée ; je l’as- 
surai qu’elle me verrait toujours prét 4 verser mon sang pour le 
tréne constitutionnel, et que je préférerais m’ensevelir sous ses ruines, 
plutét que de survivre 4 sa chute. Mais la catastrophe qui éclata 
fut si rapide, que je ne pus trouver l’occasion de faire utilement a 
mes concitoyens le sacrifice de ma vie. I] me reste donc le besoin 
de faire connaitre 4 V. M., a l’Europe et a la postérité, autant que 
le comportent les bornes d’une relation succincte, d’abord quelle 
fut la conduite de la nation, ainsi que la mienne, avant et depuis le 
changement politique survenu ; ensuite, par quelles causes réelles 
notre patrie s'est vue si facilement subjuguée, malgré la ferme volonté 
de tous les citoyens, et l’énergie qu’ils déployérent pour soutenir 
Vindépendance nationale. Enfin, j’espére démontrer a V. M, que 
ce n’est qu’en rétablissant la constitution jurée qu’il lui sera possi- 
ble d’obtenir la prospérité du peuple et la sureté du tréne. Sire, 
Flores-Strada, député actuel aux cortés d’Espagne, écrivit de 
Londres, en 1818, 4 son roi Ferdinand VII. Et quels malheurs 
ce roi n’aurait-il pas épargnés a l’Espagne, combien n’aurait-il pas 
évité pour lui-méme d’humiliations et de dangers, s’il edt écouté le 
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langage tout a Ja fois respectueux et plein de franchise qui lui fut 
adressé ! 

Sire, en 1813, ce qu’on nomme la secte des carbonari fut pro- 
tégée et encouragée dans le royaume de Naples, soit par V. M., soit 
par les ministres, en votre nom, et en recevant la promesse qu’en 
recouvrant la couronne, V. M. donnerait une constitution libérale 
a son peuple. C’est la un fait incontestable, puisque les carbonari, 
s’étant déclarés les ennemis de Joachim, et poursuivis par son gou- 
vernement, trouvérent en Sicile un asile et des emplois. Et ce 
parti, ou pour mieux dire, la nation réunie en sociétés secrétes, se 
prononga tellement, en 1814, dans les Calabres et dans les Abruz- 
zes, pour le régime constitutionnel, que quinze généraux napoli- 
tains, dans la vue d’épargner de grands malheurs a la nation et a 
Joachim lui-méme, formérent le dessein de le contraindre a don- 
ner une constitution libérale, en marchant sur Naples avec douze 
mille hommes cavtonnés dans les Marches. Les généraux firent 
connaitre leurs intentions au général anglais lord William Bentinck, 
a Génes; mais quoiqu’ils se fussent engagés réciproquement par 
un acte fait double et signé d’eux tous, ils se divisérent d’opinion, 
et laissérent leur projet sans exécution. En 1815, V. M., sur le 
point de quitter la Sicile et de mettre 4 la voile pour Naples, pro- 
mit par un manifeste public de donner pareillement une consti- 
tution aux provinces en-dega du Phare (Pieces justif. No. I.) En- 
fin V. M., l’année derniére, quelques mois avant notre changement 
politique, préta serment a la constitution espagnole, en qualité 
d’infant d’ Espagne, afin de ne pas perdre ses droits a la succession 
de ce royaume. Et si vos ministres, Sire, prétendent que V. M, 
fut forcée par les Anglais a constituer la Sicile, comment pourront- 
ils méconnaitre l’acte spontané par lequel elle promit la constitu- 
tion en partant de cette ile? et que diront-ils de ce serment qu'on 
Ja vit préter a la constitution d’Espagne, comme infant de cette 
dynastie ? 

' Sire, cet acte volontaire, et la conservation des institutions judi- 
ciaires et administratives du régime frangais, alimentaient le génie 
des N apolitains et leurs espérances relatives au régime constitutionnel. 
[ls se croyaient en quelque sorte autorisés par la conduite du prince 
A coopérer 4 tout ce qui pouvait tendre a l’abolition du pouvoir ab- 
solu, Il était naturel de croire que V. M. voulait accomplir ses pro- 
messes, mais qu'elle en était détournée par ses ministres ou par Vio. 
fluence autrichienne, qui ne parvint cependant pas 4 empécher le 
royaume limitrophe de Baviére de se gouverner constitutionnelle- 
ment. ‘Toutefois, la nation manifesta pour la premiére fois son 
impatience a Lecce, en 1817. Mais les ministres, au Jieu de don- 
ner aS. M. de sages conseils, lui persuadérent d’envoyer dans cette 
province un officier étranger avec des pouvoirs extraordinaires, et 
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ils crurent avoir triomphé lorequ’ils virent pour un instant l’esprit 
public comprimé dans ce coin du royaume, En 1818, V. M. me 
confi ale commandement des provinces d’Avellino et de Foggia. 
Elles étaient depuis long-temps désolées par le brigandage. La force 
militaire s’y voyait repoussée par des bandes de malfaiteurs, et les 
propriétaires tremblaient pour leurs biens et leur vie. T'outesces bandes 
furent détruites par les gardes nationales que j’organisai, et, pour la 
premiére fois dans cette contrée, on gofita la sureté et le repos. Ces 
gardes nationales, au nombre de dix mille, vétues d’uniformes com- 
plets a leurs propres dépens, excitérent l’admiration du comte Capo 
d’Istria, ministre russe, quand il passa de Naples 4 Corfou. En 
Avril 1819, je recus l’ordre de réunir les milices, pour étre passées 
en revue par S. M. l’empereur d’Autriche, revue qui ne put avoir 
lieu, parce que S, M., retournant de Persano a Salerno, apprit que 
la route de traverse d’Avellino n’était pas en bon état. Sous 
Joachim, malgré les recompenses qu’il prodiguait, le peu de sol- 
dats qui prirent luniforme le recurent du gouvernement, et ne 
témoignérent jamais tant de zéle pour le bien public, ni tant 
d'amour de Ja patrie. Mais comment ce changement s’était-il opéré 
en si peu de temps parmi la population qui formait les gardes natio- 
nales? Et pourquoi exécutaient-elles volontiers un service si fatigant ? 
C’est qu’on leur parlait du bien public, dela gloire de la patrie; et, 
duns leurs nombreuses réunions, elles apprenaient a apprécier un tel 
langage. On ne peut point dire que je proposais pour officiers de 
milices des citoyens appartenans a une faction, pulsque j’en faisais 
les propositions de concert avec les premiéres autorités des deux 
provinces; et puisque les nominations tombaient sur les proprié- 
taires les plus aisés et les plus honnétes, qui tous étaient affiliés & 
ees sociétés, on doit en conclure que la nation entire désirait le 
régime constitutionnel, et l'on aurait tort de croire que ces sociétés 
étaient organis¢es par moi, puisque dans Jes autres provinces de 
royaume elles n’existaient pas en moins grand nombre, Mais, 
regardant comme inévitable un changement politique, j’employais 
tous mes soins a organiser les milices des provinces qui m’étatent 
confiées, afin qu’elles garantissent un jour la patrie des désordres 
qui accompagnent les premiers instans d’un changement quel- 
couque, Et comment le pouvoir arbitraire efit-il pu se soutenir plus 
longtemps? Car si les ministres, la direction de la police, ies 
autorités civiles et militaires n’ignoraient pas l’existence de ces 
nombreuses sociétés, et si l’on n’osait faire une seule arrestation, 
parce qu’on n’aurait trouvé ni la force pour l’exécuter, ni des juges 
pour prononcer une condamnation contre leurs concitoyens accusés 
d@’étre carbonari, on peut dire que généralement la nation désirait 
de ne plus gémir sous le pouveir arbitraire. 

Le 30 Mai de l’année derniére, les libéraux de Salerne, ville 
considérée comme le centre des sociétés libérales du royaume, 
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m’expédiérent une nomination de capitaine-général, avec plusieurs 
proclamations imprimées, concernant un mouvement spontané dans 
toutes les provinces, en me pressant d’en prendre la direction. J’or- 
donnai 4 mon chef d’état-major de livrer tous ces papiers aux 
flamaies, et de répondre aux libéraux de Salerne que j’avais a coeur 
autant qu’eux le bien de la patrie, que je désirais pouvoir contri- 
buer a la prospérité nationale, sans aucun motif d’intérét particu. 
lier ; mais que je voulais examiner mfirement un acte de cette im- 
portance, et qu'il était nécessaire qu’ils modérassent leur zéle. Les 
Salernitains, sachant que je pouvais diriger et porter en avant la divi- 
sion militaire qui m’était confiée, ne firent aucun mouvement. 

Pendant ce temps-la, j’acquérais toujours davantage la convic- 
tion de la gravité de ma position, des devoirs attachés 4 mon 
grade, et a la qualité de citoyen, qui ne doit s’oublier en aucune 
circonstance. Je formai plusieurs fois le dessein d’exposer a 
V. M. le désir général ; mais elle était inaccessible, et mes discours 
eussent été pour le moins inutiles. Je fis, non sans un grand 
danger, une tentative auprés du ministre Medici, qui, m’entendant 
louer les gardes nationaux, me dit: “ Maiss’ils étaient les premiers 
a demander la constitution” A quoi je répondis: ‘ Certainement, 
ils désirent la constitution; et comment seraient-ils les seuls a ne 
pas souhaiter ce que veulent ardemment tous leurs compatriotes? 
Si le Roi venait a la donner, ou si la nation se pronongait plus 
ouvertement, les milices ne laisseraient pas d’y contribuer beau- 
coup, pourvu qu’on respectat le Roi, et qu’on évitat le désordre.” Le 
ministre ajouta ces propres mots: “ Général, ce discours pour- 
rait se changer en acte, si vous étiez le Roi, ou si je l’étais moi- 
méme,” 

Peu de jours aprés cette réponse évasive du ministre, les libé- 
raux se montrérent inquiets dans les Calabres et a Salerne; des 
arrestations furent ordonnées dans ces provinces, et il n’était déja 
plus en mon pouvoir d’empécher des mouvemens partiels, dont les 
conséquences pouvaient devenir funestes, puisque le moindre mal- 
heur qui pit en arriver était de voir réaliser le projet des minis- 
tres, tendant a rappeler les troupes autrichiennes. 

Vers le 20 Juin l’on me communiqua les intentions de V. M. de 
me confier le commandement des Calabres. Je vis clairement que 
si je m’éloignais d’Avellino, il allait éclater sur plusieurs points des 
révoltes qui, manquant de direction, pourraient plonger le 
royaume dans l’anarchie. Alors, toujours ferme dans mon dessein 
de me dévouer a tout prix au bien de état, et de faire quelque 
chose d’utile 4 notre patrie, je résolus de réuvir le 25 Juin dix mille 
hommes de la troisiéme division militaire, qui, sans troubler l’ordre 
public, et par la voie de députés, devaient faire connaitre a V. M. 
ces vérités que les ministres n’avaient point osé lui, dévoiler, et 
eussent exprimé le voeu pour qu’elleaccordat la constitution promise. 
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Une circonstance, connue maintenant dans le royaume, me forga de 
différer l’exécution de ce dessein jusqu’au ler du mois suivant. 
Mais, dans la matinée du 2 Juillet, un escadron du régiment de 
Bourbon, qui était venu 4 Naples pour trois ou quatre jours, suivi 
dun nombre de citoyens de Nola, se dirigea par Monte-Forte 
vers mon quartier-général d’Avellino, en proclamant partout sur 
Jeur chemin la monarchie constitutionnelle. Quelques jours avant cet 
événement, j’avais expédié a ce corps un officier de cavalerie pour 
empécher tout mouvement partiel, comme plus nuisible qu’utile, 
mais ma précaution resta sans effet. Au reste, cent vingt cavaliers 

uvaient-ils renverser un pouvoir existant depuis tant de siécles? 
Non, Sire. Dans le fait, la constitution fut proclamée dans la 
ville de Foggia avant de V’étre a Avellino, et elle le fut dans toutes 
les provinces avant que les ordres fussent venus de la capitale. Et 
précisément, ce méme jour 2 Juillet, j’écrivis de Naples au maré- 
chal de camp Colonna, et 4 mon chef d’état-major, pour leur 
ordonner de réunir les milices (Piéces justif. No. [1.): mais je ne 
pus, avant le 5, partir pour mon quartier-général d’Avellino, avec 
deux régimens de cavalerie. En mon absence, le chef d’état-major 
montra une grande énergie et beaucoup de résolution. fas 
troupes qui vinrent me rejoindre a Avellino ne furent pas les 
seules A se déclarer pour la cause constitutionnelle; car les autres 
troupes voulaient également venir 4 Monte-Forte; et mon frére, 
le lieutenant-général Florestan Pepe, appelé 4 Nola par V. M., 
les retint, en les assurant qu’elles étaient regardées comme faisant 
partie de l’armée constitutionnelle, puisque V. M. avait promis, 
dans sa proclamation, la constitution d’Espagne. C’est a tort qu’on 
acru ou voulu faire croire que le changement politique de Naples 
létait une révolution militaire; car, en supposant qu’on veuille 
donner a un tel mouvement le nom de révolution, il faut dire 
quelle était nationale, puisque l’enthousiasme d’un jeune sous-lieu- 
tenant ne fit que porter sa troupe d@ donner le signal d’un mouve- 
ment auquel tuus (es Napolitains tendaient a se réunir. L’armée, 
sans doute, partageait les désirs de la nation ; mais peut-on l’éviter, 
malgré tous les moyens que peut employer le pouvoir pour arréter 
le mouvement des troupes, lorsqu’un peuple, par les progrés de 
Vesprit public, est vraiment mfr pour la liberté constitutionnelle ? 
(Préces justif. No. LIL.) 

Sire, si toute Ja nation n’efit pas désiré unanimement ce régime 
constitutionnel, comment aurait-on pu |’établir sans répandre une 
goutte de sang? En 1799, une armée victorieuse vint a Naples 
proclamer la république ; les premiers hommes d'état y adhérérent ; 
cependant le royaume fut mondé de sang, et les royalistes bat- 
tirent les républicains soutenus par des troupes étrangéres. Et 
pourquoi? parce que le peuple ne désirait pas la république, et 
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c’est alors qu’en parlaut des-républicains du royaume, on peut leur 
donner le nom de factuon, En un mot, quand au lieu de la volont 
générale, une faction prévaut chez un peuple, il est nécessaire 4 
celle-ci, pour se maintenir, d’étre soutenue par des troupes étran. 
geéres, ou par l’influence de l’extérieur. Dans le cas contraire, la 
minorité ne peut dominer le grand nombre, et la faction céde a la 
volonté générale. En 1799, un cardinal conduisit lui-méme quel 
ques troupes dans la capitale ; et quelles horreurs, quelles atrocités 
ne commirent-elles pas! Mais vingt mille citoyens de toutes les 
classes qu’on a vus, animés de |’amour de la patrie, suivre l’armée 
constitutionnelle 4 Naples, ont excité l’admiration par leur con. 
duite exemplaire et par le désintéressement qu’ils ont manifesté en 
n’acceptant point les indemnités que leur offrait le gouvernement, 
C’est ainsi que les Napolitains, en 1820, se montrent unis, pleins 
de zéle, et mfirs pour le gouvernement représentatif. L’armée, qui 
s'est déclarée pour le nouveau systéme, a-t-elle pu avoir d’autre 
motif que eelui du bien public? V. M. se rappellera que tous les 
officiers refusérent véritablement, et non pour la forme, toute ré- 
compense en biens, décorations, et grades. Le colonel de cavalerie 
Celeutari, du régiment de la reine, officier distingué qui me suivita 
Avellino, n’eut part a aucune promotion ; et le colonel -Labrano, 
qui avait marché contre les gardes nationaux de Solofra, fut uom- 
mé maréchalde camp. Qui prouve mieux, Sire, le zéle des mili- 
taires de l’armée royale pour le bien public, que leur désintéresse- 
ment? Et puisque je suis attaqué avec tant d’acharnement par les 
journaux ministériels, 4 qui j’avais jusqu’a présent dédaigné de ré- 
pondre, V. M. me permettra de faire observer, malgré Ja répu- 
gnance que j’éprouve a parler de moi-méme, que le seul attache- 
ment 4 notre patrie a guidé tous mes pas. Je conserve encore la 
‘lettre dont m’honora le duc de Calabre ; elle prouve que loin d’am 
bitionner le grade de capitaine-général, j'ai demandé qu’on Vabolit 
comme peu compatible avec le régime constitutiounel (Pieces jus- 
tif. No. IV). Et si j’avais été guidé par une vile ambition, 
W aurais-je pas eu plus de moyens de la satisfaire sous Je pouvoir 
royal absolu? Quelques jours avant le changement politique, on 
me proposa, au nom de V. M., de prendre le commandement des 
Calabres, en conservant celui d’Avellino et Foggia. Les ministres 
Medici et Tommasi ne pouvaient me traiter d’une maniére plus 
flatteuse, et je connaissais le déplorablée sort qui attend presque tous 
‘ceux qui, enflammés de patriotisme, s’efforcent de soustraire leurs 
concitoyens au joug du pouvoir absolu. Mais, Sire, en tout temps 
jai idolatré ma patrie et le nom de Napolitain; et quoique a trois 
époques diverses, de tristes circonstances aient porté |’injuste Ear 
rope a nous juger par le seul événement, je n’ai pas désiré un 
instant de ne poimt étre Napolitain: les citoyens doivent imiter la 
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conduite des fils pieux envers d’infortunés parens, et chérir d’autant 
plus leur patrie qu’elle est plus malheureuse. LEatre toutes les 
affections, j’ai éprouvé que l’amour de la patric est la plus douce, 
la plus constante. Quelle noblesse, quelle grandeur ce sentiment 
wacquerrait-il pas dans le coeur d’un Roi! Ah, Sire! au milieu de 
lenthousiaame et de |’exaltation que produisait ce changement poli- 
tique, a-t-on jamais cessé de crier: Vive le Roi! vive la Famille 
royale! Les amis, les fréres, les épouses, les péres de tant de 
victimes de 1799, que la foi d’une capitulation sacrée ne put sau- 
yer de la hache du bourreau, étaient présens le jour ob je condai- 
sis ’armée constitutionnelle 4 Naples, et cependant aucun ne.rap- 
pela ses propres douleurs, aucun ne reprocha au gouvernement le 
sang de ses fils, et tous conspirérent 4 augmenter la joie de cette 
mémorable journée. 

Quand S. A. le duc de Calabre me fit ’honneur de me présenter 
a V. M., elle lui dit, comme pour m’excuser, que j’avais ignoré ce 
qui se passait jusqu’au 5 Juillet, et que j'étais parti de mon quartier- 
général avec la crainte d’étre arrété. Mais je ne manquai pas de 
déclarer loyalement a V. M. que depuis long-temps je veillais au 
salut de la patrie, dont dépendait celui de la dynastie royale. V.M. 
me dit; “‘ Général, j’espére que vous vous conduirez toujours avec 
honveur ;” et je répondis en l’assurant que je verserais mon sang 
dans toutes les circonstances pour le Roi constitutionnel. 

La nation voyait avec peine que V. M. ne se montrat point aux 
thédtres, ni méme a la féte de Piedigrotta. Et cependant, n’e@t- 
elle point d’escorte, tous manifestaient, sur le passage de V. M. 
dans les rues, un respect plus grand et plus pur que dans le temps 
du gouvernement absolu. La presse était libre; et parmi tant de 
journaux et une quantité prodigieuse d’écrits, parut-il jamais une 
page ob l’on manquat en la moindre chose aux égards que les 
citoyens doivent a leur roi? Mais il est des courtisans qui veulent 
toujours contester l’évidence, et plusieurs ministres étrangers man- 
daient a leurs cours que le royaume gémissait dans l’anarchie 
{Pieces justif. No.V.) L’ambassadeur de France, le duc de Nar- 
boune, me parlant au nom de son gouvernement, me fit connaitre 
que la France ne s’ingérerait dans les affaires de Naples que dans 
Je cas ott l'on aurait manqué au respect df a la famille royale. Je 
répondis a |’ambassadeur, qu’en qualité de commandant en chef, 
je sentais qu’il était de mon devoir de périr plutét que de souffrir 
qu’un tel désordre efit lieu; mais que je n’entendais point m’ap- 
proprier un mérite qui appartenait a toute la nation, celui d’aimer 
et de respecter un Roi qui en devenait le régénérateur. 

Voila, Sire, les véritables et principales circonstances qui accom- 
pagnérent Je changement politique que la ligue ministérielle de 
J’ Europe veut faire considérer comme un mouvement anarchique. 

Mamntenant je vais démontrer a V. M. que uon-seulement Ja na 
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tion désira unanimement de voir établir le pouvoir constitutionnel, 
mais que, pour conserver ses libertés, elle déploya une grande 
énergie, et se montra disposée aux plus grands sacrifices ; et j’ex- 
pliquerai comment il a pu néanmoins arriver qu’en peu de jours 
elle fit asservie par une armée étrangére, qui aurait trouvé son 
tombeau dans notre patrie, si |’élan national efit été bien dirigé. 
En entrant 4 Naples avec l’armée constitutionnelle, je pensai 
que, pour prendre une attitude imposante, et pour que tous con- 
courussent au méme but, celui de soutenir l’indépendance nationale, 
il fallait établir temporairement une dictature militaire, qui efit éé 
déposée, dés que la nation, hors de danger, efit été plus fortement 
li€e par la constitution et l’honneur a votre dynastie royale. Mais 
ni moi, ni aucun des autres généraux, ne pouvaient s’investir d’un 
tel pouvoir ; car pour l’exercer avec succés, il efit fallu y étre auto- 
nsé par une représentation nationale, qui n’existait point encore; 
ou bien il fallait, avec une haute gloire militaire, se trouver a la 
téte d’une armée accoutumée a vaincre et a obéir, Je conservai le 
commandement en chef de l’armée, sans en avoir la partie orga- 
nique et administrative, jusqu’a la réunion de la représentation na- 
tionale ; et je comptais sur l’énergie de la junte provisoire et du 
ministére. Ce moyen était plus analogue aux égards dus au trdne, 
et plus conforme a la modération des peuples de |’Europe, qui 
désiraient une liberté mesurée. La junte et le ministére, par une 
fatalité inconcevable, ne se pénétrérent pas entiérement de l’idée 
que la nation devait se vouer tout-d-fait aux moyens de défense, 
Ainsi, Yon négligea Vachat des fusils qui nous manquaient; on 
n’envoya pas de suite en Angleterre, en Espagne et en Russie des 
ambassadeurs extraordinaires intéressés a la cause nationale; on 
n’organisa pas l’armée, et les gardes nationales furent presque ou- 
bliées. Enfiu, l’on ne bata point l’expédition de Sicile, devenue 
indispensable pour réprimer l’anarchie 4 Palerme. Ce n’était 
point pour soumettre les Siciliens, ni pour les empécher de créer un 
parlement séparé de celui de Naples, que |’expédition de Sicile 
était nécessaire, mais pour leur donner un puissant secours, afin 
de les mettre 4 méme de supprimer l’anarchie qui régnait a Palerme, 
et dont la continuation ne pouvait manquer de discréditer notre 
changement politique aux yeux des nations étrangéres. Et combien 
n’aurions-nous pas été grands vis-a-vis de toute |’ Europe, en alliant 
ainsi la vigueur et la générosité, la bravoure et la modération! Ce 
fut sur mes instances multipliées, comme la junte de gouvernement 
le représenta au parlement, et aprés une perte de presque trois 
mois, qu’on appela sous les banniéres les militaires en congeé ; I’ on 
décréta Vorganisation des gardes nationales, et l’on mit enfiv a 
exécution l’expedition de Sicile. Pour que l’armée pat s’organiser 
promptement, je rassemblai les corps de toutes armes entre Gaeta 
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et Castellamare. Les provinces du royaume restérent sans troupes, 
et cette circonstance, qui ne put jamais avoir lieu sous le gouverne- 
ment absolu, ne produisit pas le moindre inconvénient sous le 
régime constitutionnel. Les vétéraus, c’est-d-dire les militaires en 
congé, au lieu d’étre, comme de coutume, enrélés par force sous 
les drapeaux, couraient spontanément a la défense de la patrie, 
abandonnant femmes et enfans. Les citoyens se faisaient imscrire a 
envi dans les milices et dans les légions. Enfin, six mille hommes, 
sans artillerie, manquant méme de pierres a feu de rechange, firent 
cesser l’anarchie dans Palerme, dont les murs étaient défendus par 
quarante mille hommes, provenant des levées en masse, et par qua- 
tre-cents bouches a feu ; et c’est ici le cas de faire observer a V. M. 
que, dans le temps du gouvernement absolu, il ne put réussir a dé- 
truire la seule bande de Vardarelli.' La nation pouvait-elle donc 
montrer plus de bonne volonté et plus d’énergie? 

Dans cet état de choses, le ler Octobre, je déposai le commande- 
ment en chef dans les mains de V, M.; et |’Europe connait trop 
les détails de cette journée, dont la nation napolitaine ne perdra 
jamais le souvenir (Pieces justif. Nos. VI, VII, VIII). Le parle- 
ment national, plein de patriotisme, mais révoquant en doute la 
politique du ministére autrichien, et confiant dans la justice de la 
cause plus que dans la force de la nation, au lieu de chercher le 
vrai moyen de diriger son enthousiasme, abandonna aveuglément 
toutes les affaires de la guerre au pouvoir exécutif. Je passai le 
mois d’Octobre sans emploi, et je fus flatté de voir la preuve in- 
contestable que la nation était conduite et dirigée par le gouverne- 
ment, et par l’amour de la patrie qui animait tous les citoyens, 
mais non mue par un général qu’on voulait faire croire chef d’une 
faction prédominante. Cependant je demandai, méme plusieurs 
fois, une mission diplomatique pour l’Espagne, et la permission de 
fevenir au premier cri de guerre. J’avais formé cette demande, 
dans la pensée que mon éloignement ferait cesser les petites jalou- 
sies, qui sont inévitables en pareil cas; mais S. A. le Due de Ca- 
labre, par sa lettre du S30 Septembre, me répondit qu’elle ne pouvait 
accéder 4 mes désirs ( Pidces justif. No. 1X). Au reste, je n’avaie 
alors aucune crainte pour le sort de ma patrie, en pensant que la: - 
derniére classe du peuple, sans places fortes, sans gouvernement, 
sans chefs, avait donné tant de peine a une armée frangaise de 
soixante mille hommes commandés par le maréchal Masséna. J’ai 
toujours cru, et je crois encore que si les places eussent été appro-' 


' La bande de Vardarelli était composée d’environ trente brigands a che-. 
val, et le gouvernement, aprés avoir vu échouer toutes les mesures prises 
pour la détruire, fut obligé de traiter.avec elle. Le gouvernement constitu- 
tionnel, en peu de jours, soumit toutes les villes revoltées en Sicile. ‘Lequél 
des deux gouvernemens avait le plus de consistance ? : 
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visionnées et garnies de troupes, si le chateau Saint-Elme efit éé 
en état de résister deux ou trois muis, si la famille royale et le par. 
lement se fussent retirés en Calabre, étant maitres de la mer et unis 
avec la Sicile, on aurait pu, méme sans armée, détruire l’ennemi. 

Dans tout le mois d’Octobre, au lieu d’avancer les préparatifs de 
défense, on fit un pas rétrograde en dégofitant les Siciliens 
( Pieces justif. No. X). Si on leur efit accordé un parlement séparé 
de celui de Naples, on n’efit pas été obligé de maintenir une garni- 
son dans cette ile; quinze mille Siciliens auraient renforcé notre 
armée, eten cas de revers, la Sicile et les Calabres auraient été un 
rempart inexpugnable contre les forces autrichiennes (Pieces jus- 
tif. No, X1). 

Au ler Novembre, on voulut absolument que je prisse l’inspection 
générale des gardes nationales, et en peu de temps plus de cent 
vingt mille hommes furent organisés. La moitié d’entre eux 
s’habillérent a leurs frais, sans y comprendre la garde de sfireté de 
Naples, a pied et a cheval, aussi belle qu’on en vit jamais dans les 
autres capitales de l'Europe. Les citoyens qui la composaient dé- 
pensérent au moins cing millions de francs en quarante jours, et 
maintinrent constamment le bon ordre dans Naples, sans |’assistance 
des troupes. Sire, voila des faits dont les partisans les plus intéres- 
sés du pouvoir arbitraire ne sauraient obscurcir l’évidence. Mais 
si la moitié de ces gardes nationales ne fut pas armée de fusils de 
calibre qu’on aurait pu se procurer a crédit en Angleterre ; si des 
portions de bataillons de milice et de légionnaires ne furent jamais 
réunis pour étre exercées a la discipline et a l’instruction, est-ce la 
faute des citoyens, ou de ceux qui Jes dirigeaient? Si le parle- 
ment, animé toujours de bonnes intentions, commit l’imprudence 
de dégofiter les Siciliens ( Pidces justif. No. X11), doit-on V’impu- 
ter aux Napolitains? Et de semblables torts, ainsi que la négli- 
gence du gouvernement, devront-ils faire conclure que la nation 
n’était point disposée a tout sacrifier pour son indépendance ? 

Cependant arriva le 7 Décembre, jour od les ministres étrangers 
et le ministére napolitain mirent tout en ceuvre pour plonger la 
nation dans I’anarchie; mais ce fut en vain, car elle aimait trop le 
bon ordre.' Ils déterminérent V. M. a expédier au parlement 
le message si connu; et en attendant la réponse, ils répandirent 
des manifestes dans les provinces et dans la capitale. Plusieurs 
personnes ont prononcé leur opinion sur le contenu de ce message 
(Pieces justif. Nos. XIII, X1V), sans faire attention qu’en vertu 
des in:tructions royales, publiées dansl e mois de Juillet, les députés 


* Les intrigues et les moyens de séduction qu’on employa le 7 Décembre 
déshonorent a la fois leurs auteurs et ceux qui se laissérent séduire; mais 
un temps viendra ot V’on produira au grand jour les manceuvres qui furent 
employées dans cette journée. 
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au parlement n’étaient point autorisés par leurs commettans a 
changer les bases de la constitution d’Espagne. V. M. avait ainsi 
statue, pour éviter que le parlement n’outrepassat la constitution 
jurée ; et lors méme que cette disposition n’efit pas existé, le minis- 
tére ne devait-il pas traiter avec la représentation nationale, et non 
donner l’ordre de faire publier, au nom du roi, les articles d’une 
constitution nouvelle, sans les avoir communiqués au parlement, 
eten tenant la garde royale sous les armes avec I’artillerie préte a 
faire feu? D ailleurs qui aurait garanti la nation de I’invasion 
étrangére, méme apres avoir accepté ces articles? . . . Les Napoli- 
tains se sont vus, a la vérité, privés de leur indépendance, mais par 
la force des baionnettes étrangéres, et non par l’ceuvre de leurs re- 
présentans ; et si quelques hommes purent alors ajouter foi aux 
dispositions contenues dans le message, ne sont-ils pas maintenant 
convaincus qu’on ne cherchait qu’a détruire votre indépendance par 
des négociations? Et s’il n’en était ainsi, pourquoi n’accorde-t-on 
pas maintenant les articles qui furent alors mis en avant? On ré- 
pondra qu’alors la nation ne voulut pas les accepter, et qu’elle fit 
ensuite résistance a |’armée autrichienne ; mais, ainsi que V. M., 
le congrés Ge Laybach déclara qu’une poignée seule d’hommes, 
obstinés et rebelles, s’était opposée aux accommodemens proposés : 
et pourquoi la nation tout entiére serait-elle privée aujourd’hui de 
ses libertés pour la folie de quelques coupables qui, pour la plupart, 
sont dans les fers? Quant a moi qui n’y suis pas, moi qui menai 
les troupes combattre l’armée étrangére, je promets 4 V. M., a la 
face de |’Europe, de venir me livrer aux mains de ses ministres, a 
ennemi méme, et je suis prét a donner ma vie, si, regardant la na- 
tion comme innocente, on lui accorde une constitution libérale, sans 
attendre qu’elle l’acquiére t6t ou tard par sa propre énergie, si elle 
ne l’obtient de V. M., ou de la politique autrichienne, quoique ce 
puisse étre au prix de beaucoup de sacrifices et de sang : mais quels 
sacrifices homme ne fait-il pas pour se soustraire au pouvoir 
absolu? J’en appelle aux Anglais. 

Le 7 Décembre, la garde royale ne fit que trop connaitre ses in- 
tentions. Commandée par des officiers qui, durant Je régne de 
Joachim, avaient vécu dans les garnisons de la Sicile, comblés de 
priviléges incompatibles avec le régime constitutionnel, par quelle 
aveugle confiance du parlement une telle garde ne fut-elle pas ré- 
formée? Sire, ce fut uniquement par la déférence que les dé- 
putés conservaient pour V. M., pourle Nestor des rois del’ Europe. 
On ne pourrait accuser, au surplus, le parlement de faiblesse ; 
car le message avec lequel on voulut renverser la constitution en vi- 
gueur, fut repoussé avec cette dignité qui couvient aux représentans 
d’une nation libre. V. M. demanda la permission de partir pour 
Laybach, et le parlement, toujours plein d’une confiance sans 
bornes, y consentit, et fit part 4 V. M. de son adhésion par une dé~ 
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putation, qu’elle regut dans la salle du tréne. V.M. proposa de se 
rendre au congrés, dans le seul but de faire reconnaitre par 
les alliés la constitution jurée; et le député Borelli, qui porta 
la parole, finit son éloquent discours en invoquant le Tout. 
Puissant comme garant des sermens de V. M., elle qui est, 
en quelque sorte, un de ses représentans parmi les hommes. Sire, 
nos contemporains et les générations futures devront-ils, pourront. 
ils croire que V. M., en présence de ce Dieu 4 qui l’on ne peut 
cacher les pensées les plus secrétes, se proposat dans ce moment 
méme d’asservir notre belle patrie avec une armée étrangére ; de 
faire payer aux Napolitains la peine de leur modération, et de ce 
quiils avaient regarde leur roi comme un pére bienfaisant? Eus- 
siez-vous donc pu oublier vous-méme que vous étiez Napolitain? 
et, pour ne pas partager avec la nation une portion de votre pou- 
voir, eussiez-vous pu avoir en vue de |’abandonner plutét entiére- 
ment dans les mains d’un général autrichien? 

Cependant les habitans des provinces, comme ceux de la capi- 
tale, voyaient avec impatience la lenteur apportée aux moyens de 
défense. Les Abruzziens, dont les frontiéres étaient dégarnies de 
troupes et de tout matériel de guerre, furent sur le point de se lever 
en masse, se croyant trahis par le gouvernement. J’arrivai dans les 
Abruzzes, sur l’ordre du régent; et l’enthousiasme que montrérent 
ces provinces est impossible 4 décrire. Hommes et femmes de 
toutes conditions venaient 4 ma rencontre, au milieu des neiges, et 
me recommandaient la défense de la liberté de leur patrie. Je leur 
fis lire la lettre du député Poercio, qui m/’assurait que V. M., 
méme en Toscane, conservait des sentimens dignes des fils de 
Saint-Louis. Les Abruzziens bénissaient votre nom avec une joie 
bien éloignée de tout soupgon. Pourquoi, dans ce moment, Sire, 
ne vous trouvates-vous pas au milieu des bons Abruzziens? Je 
visitai, dans leurs provinces, les sociétés, qui avaient cessé d’étre 
secrétes. Les principaux propriétaires, les hommes les plus re- 
commandables, les ministres du culte, les artisans et les cultivateurs 
aisés faisaient partie de cette société de Carbonari, si calomniée.’ 


* On a beaucoup accusé la société des Curbonari; mais ne devait-elle pas 
étre dépeinte par des hommes vendus au pouvoir absolu? Avaut qu’elle 
existat dans le royaume de Naples, tout changement, tout mouvement po- 
pulaire était suivi de pillage et de crimes. Aussit6t qu’elle fut introduite 
parmi nous, le peuple devint sage et moral. Si quelque malheureux appar- 
tenant a cette société, eut part a l’assassinat de Giampetro, cela prouve 
seulement que, dans les sociétés of régne la plus saine morale, il s’introduit 
souvent des scélérats. La magonnerie, dont la société des Carbonari est une 
branche, n’a-t-elle pas eu le désagrément d’expulser souvent de son sein des 
hommes qui s’en étaient rendus indignes par leur basse conduite ? Si pendant 
les huit mois du régime constitutionnel on r’entendit point parler de mal- 
faiteurs ni de délits, on le dut 4 la société des Carbonari. L’assassinat de 
Giampetro ne fit tant de rumeur que parce qu'il fut le seul commis dans les 
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La jeunesse enthousiaste y pronongait des discours dont la morale 
était peut-étre plus sage et plus utile a l’humanité que celle que 
peut renouyeler la compagnie jésuitique rétablie par les ministres. 
Grace aux sociétés dites Carbonari, \’on vit dans les Abruzzes les 
propriétés plus respectées qu’a aucune autre époque ; et les crimes 
non seulement diminuérent, mais cessérent tout-a-fait. D’abord je 
ne pouvais le croire, mais ag fus assuré par les procureurs-géné- 
raux de ces provinces, et V. M. n’a pas df ignorer ces circon- 
stances importantes. 

Vers la fin de Janvier, je rentrai dans la capitale, et je vis avec 
beaucoup de regret qu’il n’était pas arrivé un seul fusil de l’étran- 
ger. On n’avait pas répondu a une lettre du colonel Macirone, de 
Londres, qui, demandant a rentrer au service napolitain, offrait 
d’expédier des armes et des munitions, que le gouvernement efit 
payées dans des temps plus propices. Je sollicitai la réunion de 
quelques bataillons de garde nationale, pour les former a l’instruc- 
tion et a la discipline, et je ne pus en obtenir l’autorisation, par le 
motif du défaut d'argent. Enfin, |’on avait méme négligé d’appeler 
le général Wilson, qui offrait ses services avec une force militaire 
assez importante." 

Dans ces conjonctures, on nous entretenait des divertissemens 
que, suivant les premieres lettres, le roi prenait a Ja chasse, et de la 
bonté de ses chyens, comparés a ceux de l’empereur Alexandre.* 
Pendant qu’on amusait ainsi la nation, l’armée autrichienne avait le 
temps de se concentrer sur la gauche du P6, pour tomber sur nous 
a marches forcées. Lorsque |’ennemi fut en mesure d’agir, arriva 
la fatale lettre par laquelle V. M. annongait l’invasion d’une armée 
étrangére, méme lorsqu’on eut consenti a rentrer sous le régime 
absolu. Voici le moment, Sire, od la nation napolitaine mérite 
d’étre observée avec attention par V. M. et par l'Europe. Autre- 


huit mois; et sila presse était aujourd’hui libre, combien de délits seraient 
mis au grand jour ! Sous le régime constitutionnel, les provinces étaient sans 
troupes, et elles jouissaient d’une tranquillité parfaite sans qu’on exécutat 
une seule arrestation arbitraire. Maintenant dans le royaume de Naples, 
les généraux commandent avec l’alter ego, comme les pachas en Turquie. 
Pour revenir a la sociéié des Carbonari, et pour fermer la bouche & ceux qui 
veulent la faire passer pour impie, je dirai qu’elle fut introduite par le pou- 
voir absolu, qui la propagea dans notre royaume, lorsque le roi, qui se trou- 
vait en Sicile, en eut besoin. Alors, l’Eglise de Rome, loin d’excommunier 
les Carbonari, faisait précher par les moines et les prétres qu'il suffisait des 
signes de Carbonaro pour que saint Pierre ouvrit la porte du paradis. 

* Lorsque les Autrichiens étaient a la frontiére, on expédia au général 
Wilson le brevet de lieutenant-général au service de Naples. Ce militaire 
distingué, si connu par ses idées patriotiques, ne recut ce brevet que lorsque 
tout était terminé a Naples. b 

> Je regrette de n’avoir pas conservé copie de cette lettre pour la produire 
parmiles Piéces justificatives. 
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fois on avait toujours cru un peuple mar pour la liberté lorsqu’il 
pouvait l’acquérir sans secours étranger; mais maintenant il fallait 
encore la soutenir contre des armées aguerries. Eh bien! |g 
nation était préte a le faire. Je ne me permettrai aucune exagéra- 
tion, et j’en appelle 2S. A. le Duc de Calabre, alors régent, 
Lorsqu’on eut publié votre lettre, on donna des fétes, ou Von se 
livra aux différentes démonstrations de joie, dans tous les chefs- 
lieux des provinces, et dans plusieurs autres cités. Chacun disait: 
Nous avons fait preuve de toute espéce de modération pour éviter 
la guerre; aujourd’hui qu’elle est devenue inévitable, nous la ;e- 
cevons avec plaisir. Les hommes les plus affectionnés a V. M, 
répétaient publiquement qu’on ne pouvait lui avoir fait faire une 
démarche plus contraire a ses propres intéréts, ni plus propre a 
réunir les cceurs des Napolitains, pour les porter a défendre I’indé- 
pendance nationale, 

Mais dans quel état de défense votre lettre trouva-t-elle la nation? 
Les Autrichiens passérent 4 Bologne le 8 Février (Pieces justif. 
No. XV;) et le 15, je n’avais pas encore été nommé ytesbead en 
chef du second corps d’armée des Abruzzes, ni mon frére chef de 
l’état-major général. D’aprés cela, point de dispositions de guerre, 
point de plan de défense, point de reconnaissance militaire or- 
ganisée. Les Abruzzes n’avaient ni magasins de vivres, ni moyens 
de transport, ni hépitaux; point d’ordonnateur en chef, point 
d’argent dans les caisses publiques, et pas méme un payeur-général. 
Les magasins de souliers et de capotes promis aux milices n’exis- 
taient pas, et encore moins ceux de fusils de munition. Les 
bataillons de milice n’avaient point encore regu l’ordre de se mettre 
en mouvement; de sorte qu’aucun d’eux ne pouvait arriver avant 
Pennemi aux frontiéres des Abruzzes, puisque, des Calabres et de 
la Pouille jusqu’aux frontiéres, il faut trente a quarante jours de 
marche. Par l’effet de ce retard, presque la moitié des bataillons 
nationaux apprirent en route qu’il n’existait plus de gouvernement 
constitutionnel, ni de point de réunion. Or des milices, réunies 
avec tant de precipitation et pour la premiére fois, méritaient-elles 
le nom de batailluns? Les trois cents Abruzziens qui s’ofirirent, 
a limitation des compagnons de Léonidas, et le bataillon sacré, 
destinés 4 mon corps d’armée, ne furent jamais organisés. Est-ce 
donc la faute de la nation si elle fut si mal dirigée, et surprise sans 
moyens de défense? Les impéts n’étaient-ils pas exactement 
payés ? le bon ordre n’était-il pas maintenu partout, méme sans 
gendarmerie? soixante et dix bataillons nationaux ne se mirent-ils 
pas de suite en marche, en vertu d’un simple ordre télégraphique ? 
Et leur marche rapide au milieu de tant de confusion ne prouve-t- 


Z 


elle pas jusqu’a l’évidence Vélan et l’unanimité nationale ?* 
* Les gardes nationales manquaient de sacs de peau ; on me promit des 
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Le parlement s’étant apergu, mais trop tard, de l'état des 
choses, déploya beaucoup d’énergie, fit tous les efforts pour sauver 
la patrie; mais sans perdre sa premiére confiance. On peut attri- 
buer les véritables causes de notre asservissement étranger a ce 
que le parlement ne prit pas une résolution pour qu’un commande- 
ment militaire absolu fat déféré a un chef militaire quelconque, 
et A ce qu’il ne se retira pas 4 temps en Calabre, avec la famille 
royale. L/état dans lequel nous surprenaient les Autrichiens prou- 
vait assez que les chances de la guerre devaient étre multipliées et 
dificiles. D/ailleurs, malgré la volonté ferme de la nation, il ne 
manquait pas de ces hommes faibles ou perfides, qui représentaient 
les Russes sur le Pd, et les escadres anglaise et francaise réunies 
contre nous. En pareil cas, nous devions étre privés des grandes 
ressources stratégiques que nous offrait la mer libre. Ensuite, 
comment nos députés respectables, mais abusés dans ce moment 
décisif, pensérent-ils que le régent, sans expérience de la guerre, 
dans un état de santé qui ne pouvait répondre a ses généreuses in- 
tentions de commander l’armée en personne, et menacé en méme 
temps par presque toutes les puissances de l'Europe, pourrait faire 
une guerre obstinée contre un pére dont le nom seul avait toujours 
suffi pour soumettre sa volonté, d’autant plus qu’il ne dissimulait 
jamais son aveugle obéissance filiale? Le parlement déclarait 
que la constitution confiait le commandement supréme de l’armée 
au roi et au régent; mais dans les cas extrémes, tout n’est-il pas 
permis pour sauver la patrie? D/ailleurs, la constitution ne pré- 
voyait pas le funeste cas ot le fils dit faire la guerre contre le 


re. 

Enfin, le 16 Février (Piéces justificatives, No. XVI), je fus 
appelé au commandement en chef du deuxiéme corps d’armée ; 
mon frére fut nommé chef de l’état-major général, et les milices 
recurent l’ordre de marcher. Le 20 Février j’arrivai 4 mon quartier- 
général d’Aquila; et pour ne pas tarder d’un jour, je faillis périr 
dans les neiges voisines du Gran-Sasso d’Italie, prés de Tottea 
(Pieces justif. No. XVI). Ce méme jour, on me rapporta que 
’ennemi commengait a s’établir sur les frontiéres. L’ambassadeur 
d’Espagne (Piéces justif. No. XVII), le marquis d’Onis, dont 
Phonneur et la probité doivent étre appréciés de V. M., et le 
seront long-temps des Napolitains reconnaissans, comme de tous 
ceux qui sont attachés a leurs devoirs, et en méme temps aux 


sacs de toile, etje ne pus méme en obtenir; en sorte que les miliciens et les 
légionnaires n’avaient pas de quoi porter une chemise, une paire de souliers, 
un pain de munition. La plus grande partie des mémes bataillons man- 
uait de gibernes ; et comment alors conserver les cartouches et les garantir 
ela pluie ou de l’humidité, afin qu’elles ne les missent pas hors @état de 
servir? 
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principes constitutionnels, m’écrivit ces mots, en date du 27 Fé. 
vrier : “‘ Général, les Autrichiens dirigent sur vous toutes leurs 
troupes; ils pensent qu’en détruisant votre corps d’armée, il ne 
leur restera plus rien a faire.” Je n’avais que huit bataillons e 
deux cents chevaux, obligé de garder une ligne de cent cinquante 
milles, et ignorant de quel cété aurait débouché l’ennem. Je 
manquais de vivres et de moyens d’en faire transporter dans les 
diverses positions, Il n’y avait point de magasins préparés pour 
les bataillons que j’attendais sous peu de jours. J’écrivais aux 
ministres dans les termes les plus forts; mais était-ce le temps 
d’écrire, quand les Autrichiens dirigeaient sur moi toutes leurs 
forces, comme assurés de leur proie? Ils étaient instruits de ma 
position critique, et prévoyaient ou savaient peut-étre que je ne 
recevrais aucun secours. En cet état de choses, je regus des in- 
structions (Pieces justificat. No. XVIII.) signées par le régent, 
On m’y accorde liberté illimitée d’entrer en Romagne; on me 
prescrit de conserver 4 tout prix les Abruzzes, et l’on m/assure 
que si l’ennemi vient 4 déployer contre moi toutes ses forces, le 
premier corps d’armée, commandé en chef par le général Caras. 
cosa, devra me secourir, soit en manceuvrant, soit en détachant 
des troupes. Je m/attendais d’un moment 4 l’autre a recevoir 
Pavis que le premier corps d’armée devait m’envoyer une division 
de ligne, et aurait menacé l’ennemi du cété de Liri. Cependant, 
je commengai a étre rejoint par quelques bataillons nationaux, 
réunis avec précipitation, fatigués de la marche, manquant de ca- 
potes, mal nourris par le défaut de vivres, ayant des fusils de chasse 
sans baionnettes, dont la plupart étaient hors d’état de servir. Je 
tachai d’y suppléer avec des piques fabriquées a la hate, plutét 
pour l’effet moral que pour lutilité réelle. Pour comble de dis- 
grace, les bataillons nationaux étaient obligés de bivouaquer au 
milieu des neiges. (Piéces justif. No. XIX.) 

Ce fut seulement le 3 Mars qu’an conseiller-d’état se rendit a 
mon quartier-général, avec le pouvoir d’approvisionner |’armée de 
vivres, mais sans argent pour les payer. L’ordonnateur en chef et 
le payeur-général arrivérent avec quelques milliers de ducats, Sur 
ces entrefaites, je regus l’avis que toutes les forces autrichiennes 
étaient tellement disposées autour de Rieti, qu’elles pouvaient a 
chaque instant m’attaquer sur plusieurs points a la fois. De 
notre cété, je réunis dans les environs de Civita-Ducale, toutes 
les forces dont je pouvais disposer; elles montaient a dix mille 
hommes, qui ne recevaient pas réguliérement les vivres, Le 
maréchal de camp Russo m/écrivit des avant-postes pendant trois 
jours consécutifs, que les Autrichiens se disposaient a |’attaquer 
d’un moment a l’autre. Plusieurs espions, 4 qui je devais ajouter 
foi, ne me laissaient plus douter des intentions des Autrichiens, qui 
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faisaient pénétrer dans les Abruzzes les proclamations de V. M. et 
du général Frimont, par le moyen de |’intendant d’ Aquila : celui-ci 
s’était enfui de sa résidence pour leur servir de guide dans l’enva- 
hissement du pays. En cet état de choses, je passai, le 5 Mars, a 
Autrodoco avec mon quartier-général, et le 6, 4 Civita-Ducale, 
oi deux rapports me parvinrent, l’un du colonel Mantoue da 
Tagliacozzo, qui m’annoncait le débandement de presque tout un 
bataillon des miliciens de Campobasso ; et l’autre du colonel Pisa, 
officier qui a fait constamment la guerre avec distinction, et persé- 
cuté maintenant pour son patriotisme ; il me faisait part du débande- 
ment de deux bataillons de milice de Teramo, lesquels se trou- 
vaient sous ses ordres 4 Arquate, et qui étaient destinés a se battre 
en partisans a Visso et a Seravalle. La cause de ces débandemens 
était attribuée au peu d’ordre avec lequel les bataillons s’étaient 
réunis, faute de temps; aux privations et aux fatigues de jeunes 
gens sortant a peine du sein de leurs familles; enfin, a la perfidie 
de ceux qui répandaient les proclamations autrichiennes (Pieces 
justif. Nos. XX, XXI). En effet, le colonel Pisa m’indiqua 
deux adjudans-majors comme étant chargés par des personnages dun 
haut rang d’opérer la déroute. On avait peu de peine a produire 
le découragement parmi la milice, en lui faisant croire que presque 
toute l'Europe s’intéressait a notre perte. 

Le méme jour 6, enfin, le colonel Cianciulli, envoyé par le régent 
et le ministre de la guerre, vint 4 mon quartier-général ; mais au 
lieu de m’annoncer le secours d’un renfort, il me communiqua un 
projet de camp retranché a Aquila, avec de Vartillerie; elle ne 
faisait que de partir de Naples, pendant que l’ennemi était prés de 
m’attaquer et de m’envelopper du cété de Tagliacozzo et de Leo- 
nessa, point trop faible pour étre défendu avec quelques milices, 

Si je fusse resté deux jours de plus dans l’inaction, la perte de 
mon corps d’armée était mévitable, soit parce qu’on aurait vu re- 
nouveler l’exemple du débandement fomenté par des hommes per- 
fides dans les autres bataillons, soit parce que l’ennemi aurait 
tourné les positions d’Antrodoco, et les points ci-dessus indiqués 
de Tagliacozzo et Leonessa, aprés avoir battu, avec ses fortes co- 
lonnes, le peu de forces que j’avais pu y placer. Une retraite 
était d’abord contraire a mes instructions, et elle aurait produit sur 
le moral de jeunes troupes le méme effet que si elles eussent 
éprouvé une défaite. C’est pourquoi je pris la résolution de faire 
une reconnaissance qui, m’engageant dans un combat, ne pouvait 
tourner contre moi d’aprés l’avantage de ma position; d’un autre 
cété, le systéme d’une défense active était celui qui convenait 4 ma 
situation, et j’avais besoin de faire voir aux milices que, favorisées 
par le terrain, elles pouvaient se mesurer avec Vélite des troupes 
autrichiennes. Dans la matinée du 7, j’attaquai l’ennemi prés de 
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Rieti, ville éloignée seulement de trois mille pas de Civita~Ducale, 
avec trois mille hommes de troupes de ligne, et sept mille miliciens, 
et j’ordonnai que deux autres mille hommes, presque entiérement 
de milices, s’avangassent de ma droite vers Piedi-Luco, a dix 
milles loin de Rieti, pour donner une alarme aux Autrichiens et 
les laisser dans l’indécision. 

Sire, je n’entre point dans les détails du combat; mais on ne 
peut contester que les Napolitains soutinrent pendant sept heures 
un feu trés vif, et que la cavalerie ennemie recula dans toutes les 
charges qu’elle tenta d’exécuter contre deux bataillons du douzi- 
éme régiment, serrés en masse contre le troisiéme léger et les 
milices de Capitanate. Les deux cents chevaux du régiment du 
roi, que j’avais en partie armés de lances, montrérent une tenue 
admirable. La perte que souffrit l’ennemi, surtout en cavalerie, 
comme le témoignage peut en étre fourni par les hdpitaux de Rieti, 
et la circonstance qu’il n’y eut pas un seul des miens blessé d’un 
coup de sabre, prouvent évidemment ce que j’avance a V. M.; 
cela fait voir en outre que nous combattimes dans des positions 
avantageuses, Aprés les sept heures de combat, l’ennemi réunit 
dans la plaine des masses considérables avec lesquelles il se dispo- 
sait a forcer ma droite. J’avais atteint mon but, celui de recon- 
naitre l’ennemi et d’accoutumer mes troupes a le combattre avec 
supériorité ; et jusque-la je n’eus point, en général, a me plaindre 
de la fermeté des troupes et des milices.' Ainsi, je me disposai a 
la retraite, pour rentrer dans mes positions extreémement fortes, 
éloignées a peine d’un mille et demi de celles que j’occupais. La 
premiére ligne commenga Je mouvement avec ordre, et ne fut 
jamais forcée; mais les milices, qui se trouvaient en seconde 
ligne, n’étant pas accoutumées a se rallier, ni a conserver leurs 
rangs, tombérent dans une trés grande confusion; et s’étant dis- 
persées sur les hauteurs, elles n’écoutérent plus leurs officiers. 
Une partie de la premiére ligne suivit l’exemple de la seconde; 
cependant il y resta des braves qui soutinrent le mouvement rétro- 
grade avec intrépidité, et qui empéchérent l’ennemi de poursuivre 
sa marche sur Civita-Ducale. La nuit survint, et je conservals 
l’espérance que les troupes et les milices qui, pour une premiére 
fois, s’étaient trés bien battues, revenues d'un trouble momentané, 
se rallieraient 4 Antrodoco. Dans ce cas, |’ennemi n’aurait pu 
méme s’apercevoir du débandement; et les jours suivans, avec les 
mémes forces et d’autres milices que j’attendais, j’aurais manceuvré 
de maniére a disputer pour toujours aux Autrichiens l’entiére pos- 


* On m’assure que le général Frimont, dans le rapport qu’il adressa au 
conseil aulique, 4 Vienne, développa toutes les circonstances de l’affaire de 


Rieti, et qu’il les exposa autrement qu’on ne les a publiées dans les jour- 
naux, 
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session des Abruzzes. Sire, plusieurs personnes m’ont blamé 
davoir attaqué les Autrichiens, ou pour mieux dire, d’avoir débou- 
ché des gorges d’Antrodoco pour les reconnaitre. On ne doit pas 
sen rapporter sur ce fait a l’opinion du plus grand nombre, mais a 
celle seulement des militaires expérimentés. Or, je n’ignore pas 
qua Paris plusieurs généraux illustres, parmi lesquels on compte 
des maréchaux de France, sont convenus que je ne pouvais me 
dispenser de reconnaitre l’ennemi; et que, commandant de. jeunes 
troupes et des gardes nationales réunies pour la premiére fois, il 
fallait défendre les Abruzzes, non pas en attendant de pied ferme 
des troupes aguerries, mais en les combattant continuellement sans 
perdre l’avantage des positions." Et si j’eusse pu annoncer a la 
nation les événemens du 7, sans faire mention du débandement 
survenu, combien mon rapport n’aurait-il pas influé utilement sur 
le moral du peuple, de l’armée, et des gardes nationales!... 

Etant arrivé moi-méme le soir 4 Antrodoco, je m’apergus que je 
ne pourrais juger des effets du débandement qu’au point du jour. 
Mais la nuit, dans les divers bivouacs, on tirait exprés des coups 
de fusil pour disperser les miliciens et les soldats, qui, se croyant 
poursuivis par l’ennemi, continuérent a se débander, sans atteadre 
le jour. Ce trait de perfidie avait eu lieu par le conseil de quelques 
vils suppOts, vendus a l’ennemi de la patrie. Au lever du jour, 
le débandement était complet, a tel point que je pus laisser 4 peine 
quelques centaines d’hommes a Autrodoco, sous les ordres d’un 


* On fit courir le bruit, dans la capitale et les provinces, que j’avais recu 
l'ordre de ne pas attaquer les Autrichiens, qui, s’ils n’eussent été provoques, 
disait-on, n’auraient pas marché contre nous. Ces bruits furent répandus 
afin de me faire croire l’auteur de tous les maux dont la nation devait souffrir 
par la guerre ; afin de m’attirer la haine de mes concitoyens, et de m’éter 
ainsi la possibilité de leur offrir un point de ralliement pour ia défense de la 
patrie. Et comment a-t-on pu supposer que les Autrichiens, quiavaient de- 
claré vouloir entrer dans le royaume, Jors méme que nous aurions aboli le 
régime constitutionnel, et qui rassemblérent ensuite toutes leurs forces dans 
le voisinage de Rieti, auraient suspendu les hostilités, si je ne les eusse atta- 
qués? Les Autrichiens restérent inactifs durant quelques jours & Rieti pour 
attendre qu’on publiat les promesses du Roi et les menaces du général Fri- 
mont, afin d’obtenir ou de provoquer par ces moyens le débandement de 
mon corps d’armée, et pour apprendre avec précision mes mouvemens par 
leurs espions. L’intendant d’Aquila, qui se trouvait depuis plusieurs mois 
parmi les Autrichiens, dirigeait avec beaucoup de talent Yespionnage de 
lennemi. Enfin, si l’ennemi avait intérét de gagner du temps, il est évident 
qu’il ne me convenait pas de lui en accorder. Les événemens qui devaient 
atriver sous peu de jours en Piémont ne m’étaient pas connus; et d’ailleurs, 
dans le mois de Septembre, ayant, d’accord avec la junte de gouvernement, 
envoyé le colonel Pisa, a l’effet de s’informer de |’esprit de ces peuples, et 
des dispositions de leur gouvernement a l’égard des Autrichiens, des per- 
sonnes d’importance Jui répondirent que les Piémontais etaient éloignés 
de faire aucun mouvement. 
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général. Je me rendis ensuite 4 Aquila, pour voir a quel expédient 
je pouvais m’arréter; mais les soldats et les miliciens débandés, 
~ les habitans voulaient arréter, et “be d’avoir abandonné leurs 

apeaux, cherchant |’impunité dans le nombre des complices, ré. 
pandaient partout le bruit que j’avais été tué ou fait prisonnier, que 
des milliers des n6tres avaient é1é taillés en pidces par la cavalerie 
autrichienne, et plusieurs autres nouvelles désolantes qui, bien que 
fausses, parvinrent dans la capitale, od |’on ajouta que j’avais en. 
gagé mes milices dans la plaine. Ces bruits, malgré leur absurdité, 
faisaient débander les bataillons nationaux qui se trouvaient en 
marche pour me rejoindre, 

L’ennemi, avant le 9, ne se présenta pas avec des masses impo- 
santes a Antrodocoet a Leonessa. Quelques centaines d’hommes 
seulement étaient restées pour la défense de ces points, et se 
battirent avec courage, ne cédant a la fin qu’au nombre, d’autant 
plus que la gorge d’Antrodoco fut tournée du cété de Capra- 
dosso, et que celle de Leonessa n’otire pas une grande difficulté, 
Ainsi, je me trouvai forcé de quitter Aquila dans la matinée du 10; 
et, ne pouvant arréter le débandement, j’ordonnai que tous les gé- 
néraux se retirassent a temps pour ne point étre coupés avec les 
débris des troupes ou des milices qu’ils conservaient. Les offi- 
ciers de tous les bataillons nationaux se réunirent, en offrant de 
servir en qualité de soldats. Je leur donnai l’ordre de rentrer dans 
leurs districts respectifs, et de réorganiser en huit jours leurs batail- 
lons a leur choix, en leur annongant que je les convoquerais entre 
Salerne et Avellino, Je m’exprimai alors en ces termes, dans une 
proclamation : “ Gardes nationaux, vous vous étes comportés avec 
un patriotisme extraordinaire; vous avez bravé les intempéries, et 
supporté toute espéce de privations; vous avez fait des marches 
excessives 3 vous vous étes habillés a vos frais, et vous avez affronté 
sans palir les troupes d’élite de Pennemi. Un moment de trouble, 
la perfidie de quelques satellites du despotisme, pourraient-ils vous 
faire oublier une cause si noble et si avantageuse, pour laquelle 
vous avez fait tant de sacrifices spontanés? Monte-Forte sera 
notre point de réunion; vos officiers vous conduiront en ce lieu, 
qui deviendra sacré pour la postérité. Pour la premiére fois, vous 
avez fait assez; tout ce que vous fites de bien est da a votre propre 
valeur, et vos erreurs partent du défaut d’habitude de la guerre, de 
la discipline et des fatigues. Je ne vous blame point, mais je 
vous appelle a réparer vos fautes. Et vous, femmes ubruzziennes, 
samnites, irpines, dauniennes, vous devez avoir moins d’indulgence 
que moi. Quand vos fils, vos époux qui m’ont abandonné, rentreront 
dans vos demeures, aurez-vous la fatblesse de les presser dans vos 


bras? Dites-leur que je les attends 4 Monte-Forte, oi ils efface- 
ront la tache de Rieti.” 
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Cependant j’arrivai le soir du 11 4 Castel de Sangro, od il 
ne me restait pas méme les deux compagnies de sapeurs, qui 
étaient attachées 4 mon quartier-général, et qui se distinguérent 
beaucoup le 7. J’écrivis au Régent et aux députés du parlement, 
que mon corps d’armée se rallierait sous quinze jours, d’autant 
plus =— attendait les bataillons nationaux des Calabres, de Bari 
et de Lecce. Ce qui m’est arrivé dans Jes Abruzzes, ajoutais-je, 
est la répétition des revers considérables qu’éprouvérent les Amé- 
ricains des Etats-Unis, les gardes nationales de France dans les pre- 
miéres années de la révolution, et presque toujours, non seulement 
les gardes nationales, mais aussi les troupes de ligne de I’ Espagne." 
Qu’étaient les troupes portugaises, aujourd’hui si bonnes et si res- 
pectées, avant le siége de Lisbonne? En 1811, les militaires prus- 
siens, aujourd’hui couverts de gloire, rougissaient de se dire Prus- 
siens. Si nous cherchons des exemples plus éloignés, nous ver- 
rons que la méme chose arriva aux Russes, sous Pierre-le-Grand ; 
et si nous recourons a des faits plus récens, nous trouverons que 
les Américains de Bolivar ont essuyé des revers bien plus graves 
que n’en a éprouvé la milice napolitaine 4 Rieti. Rappelons-nous 
que le peuple napolitain, avant tout autre peuple d’Europe, osa 
résister aux armées frangaises victorieuses. Rappelons-nous les 
éloges que les Napolitains méritérent constamment en Espagne, a 
lagrande armée, a Dantzick, et en Italie en 1814, de la part des 
Autrichiens eux-mémes, Pour triompber de tous les obstacles, il 
suffit souvent d’étre persévérant. 

Sire, le 13 je passai a Isernia, et le 17 j’obtins da Régent la 
permission de me rendre a Naples, laissant les débris de mon corps 
d’armée sous les ordres d’un général. On m’a blamé d’étre revenu 
4 Naples ; et moi je crois, au contraire, avoir commis une faute 
de ne pas m’y étre rendu immédiatement aprés le 8. Quelques 
centaines d’hommes, restes du débandement, pouvaient étre confiés 
a un maréchal de camp: il ne m’était pas possible avec elles de 
rien faire de décisif; mais réorganiser le second corps d’armée, 


‘ Plusieurs personnes m’ont demande pourquoi les Napolitains !n’ont 
pas imité les Espagnols. Les Napolitains n’avaient besoin d’imiter aucune 
’ nation, puisqu’ils avaientles premiers, en Europe, donné |’exemple de s’insur- 

ger contre une armée étrangére. Mais cette fois, ils se trouvérent aban- 
donnés de leur propre gouvernement, n’ayant aucun point d’appui qui les 
soutint, méme au moral, par des espérances lointaines. S’ils avaienteu une 
représentation nationale comme les Espagnols, dont les cortés animaient la 
nation; ou s’ils eussent été soutenus d’une puissance telle que |’Angle- 
terre; si l’on n’eft pas cédé la Sicile et les places fortes, les Napolitains 
auraient développé leur énergie naturelle. Mais i’Europe reconnaitra un 
jour qu’elle a jugé les Napolitains avec beaucoup de légéreté et d’injustice. 
Les milices des Etats-Unis d’Amérique, en 1815, ont-elles défendu leur 
patrie contre les troupes anglaises avec plus de succés que les milices napo- 
litaines? Qui osera cependant dire que les Américains des Etats-Unis 
n’ont pas mérité d’étre libres ? 
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ranimer le courage de la nation, tirer parti d’une foule de ressources 
qui nous restaient: tels étaient les objets importans qui pouvaient 
décider du salut national. On a dit qu’aprés le débandement dy 
deuxiéme corps d’armée les soldats et les miliciens menacérent leurs 
officiers: ce sont de cruelles calomnies, puisque la plus grande 
partie des troupes et des gardes nationales manifestaient, par leur 
maintien, la honte et la douleur de s’étre conduites ainsi. 

En arrivant a Naples, je démontrai au Régent et aux députés 
que le premier corps d’armée, composé de trente bataillons de 
ligne, de trois mille gendarmes, de quatre régimens de cavalerie, 
outre les bataillons nationaux retranchés derriére le Volturno, pou- 
vait retenir au moins pendant dix jours la marche des Autrichiens, 
qui étaient encore loin de Capoue, et que pendant ce temps-la 
jaurais réorganisé le second corps d’armée, de maniére a faire un 
mouvement sur Campo- Basso, poussant, suryles flancs et les der- 
riéres des Autrichiens, divers détachemens d’hommes choisis et bien 
commandés, Au pis aller, le premier et le second corps d’armée 
pouvaient se retirer dans les provinces d’ Avellino, de Salerna, et de 
Potenza, en évacuant la capitale. L’ennemi arriva A Naples sans 
occuper le chateau Saint-Elme; et devant y laisser beaucoup de 
troupes, ainsi que dans les Abruzzes, devant Guéte et Capoue, 
comment aurait-il pu s’avancer impunément? Avec tout cela, mai- 
tres de la mer, nous aurions fait débarquer sur tous les points des 
détachemens de partisans, et autant de troupes que nous aurions 
voulu 4 Gaéte pour prendre l’ennemi par derriére. Mille res- 
sources efficaces, et peut-étre certaines, nous restaient encore ; mais 
elles furent inutiles, et regardées comme dangereuses, parce qu'il 
aurait fallu faire avec le fils la guerre au pére, parce que l’héritier 
de la couronne, menacé de la perdre par son pére et par les alliés, 
aurait di combattre sans aucune considération. Le seul acte de 
faiblesse du parlement fut d’expédier un message a V. M. par le 
général Fardella (Pieces justif. No. X X11), lorsqu’elle ¢tait 
environnée de l’ennemi. En cet instant la nation, sous le joug 
étranger, devait considérer son Roi, ow comme prisonnier, sinon 
comme déchu dutrone, Rencontrant dans le palais royal le député 
Borelli, qui descendait de chez le Régent, je lui répétai ce que 
javais dit a ses collégues : ‘* Voulez-vous sauver la patrie ; que le 
prince et sa famille, avec le parlement, passent en Calabre ou a 
Messine ; si vous prenez ce parti, la nation se sauvera avec sa seule 
énergie.” Borelli, se flattant encore d’une réponse favorable de 
V. M. au retour de Fardella, me répondit ces propres paroles: 
*‘ Le parlement devra-t-il imiter la fuite des soldats?” D’aprés 
cette réponse d’un homme aussi dévoué au bien public, j’apergus, 
pour la premiére fois, le vrai danger de la patrie, Comment le 
parlement demeura-t-il 4 Naples avec la famille royale, quand 
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Yennemi pouvait en six heures se porter sur la capitale, lors méme 
que le corps d’armée du général Carascosa efit di la couvrir d’aprés 
les régles militaires? et cependant le parlement était plein de pa- 
triotisme, ainsi que le fait voir sa derniére séance (Piéces justif. 
No. XXIII). 

En vertu du décret du Régent, relatif 4 organisation du second 
corps d’armée, je partis pour Salerne, od je trouvai dans toute la 
population la volonté de coopérer a la défense de l’indépendance 
napolitaine. J’y passai en revue un bataillon national, et j’expé- 
diai des circulaires aux autorités des diverses provinces, pour qu’elles 
réunissent les bataillons qui s’étaient dispersés, et qui com- 
mencaient a se rallier, et pour qu’elles pourvussent aux besoins des 
bataillons venant de la Pouille et des Calabres. J’écrivisen méme 
temps 4 plusieurs députés du parlement que, sous peu de jours, 
jaurais une force plus que double de celle que j’avais dans les A- 
bruzzes, que je serais dans le cas de manceuvrer sur les flancs de 
lennemi, et que les gardes nationaux n’aspiraient qu'au moment de 
réparer l’échec porté a leur réputation dans les Abruzzes, Pen- 
dant ce temps-la, j’étais avec un seul aide-de-camp. L’état-major, 
les cadres des bataillons de ligne, un régiment de cavalerie, l’ar- 
tillerie de montagne, les généraux et beaucoup d'autres officiers, 
lordonnateur et les commissaires des guerres devaient rejoindre a 
chaque instant mon quartier-général. Je me confiai dans plusieurs 
moyens ; et lorsqu’il me paraissait que nous pouvions commencer 
la guerre avec avantage, un officier de |’état-major dont je viens de 
parler, le major ‘S'anchi, vint m’annoncer qu’on n’organiserait plus 
mon corps d’armée, et que tout le personnel que j’attendais avait 
regu l’ordre de ne point passer Capoue. J’ignore d’od vint une 
telle perfidie, et je laisse au temps d’en dévoiler les auteurs." Je 
pars immédiatement de Salerne pour Naples, dans la confiance de 
parer ce coup fatal et imprévu, Mais le soir de mon arrivée a Na- 
ples, on y recut la nouvelle du débandement du premier corps d’ar- 
mée, sans qu'il efit vu nientendu l’ennemi. Plusieurs officiers de la 
garde royale se déclarérent en sa faveur; et, pour colorer leur dé- 
fection, ils parlaient de fidélité a V. M. Je ne m/arréterai pas a 
développer les causes de la dissolution de ce corps d’armée, et il 
ne m’appartient pas de le faire. D/’ailleurs, je n’aurais ni preuve 
morale ni documens a fournir pour appuyer l’opinion que je me 
suis formée sur untel événement ; d’autant plus que j’airésolu de n’ex- 


* Si l'on ne m’efit pas arrété dans l’organisation du second corps d’armée, 
je me serais trouve entre Salerno et Avellino avec une force suffisante pour 
servir de point de réunion aux députés du parlement, aux militaires, et aux 
citoyens determinés 4 soutenir 4 tout prix |’indépendance nationale. La 
guerre devait eommencer avec succés a |’époque de |’entrée des Autrichiens 
a Naples, et malheureusement c’est alors que le gouvernement la fit ter- 
miner. 
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poser 4 V. M. que les circonstances qui ne pourront jamais étre 
stooasine en doute. Mais si jamais les Napolitains recouvrent 
leur liberté et reprennent quelque part aux affaires publiques, rien 
certainement ne restera ignoré." 

La défection du premier corps d’armée produisit dans tous Jes 
coeurs un découragement total ; car ’ennemi pouvait entrer a Naples 
dans quelques heures de marche, et il était décidé que la famille 
royale, le régent et le parlementattendraient les troupes autrichiennes 
dans la capitale. -. cet instant-la méme la patrie etit été sau 
vée, st la famille royale et les députés se fussent retirés en Sicile. 
Pendant long-temps l’ennemi n’efit pu outrepasser la capitale ; et, 
durant ce temps-la, une multitude de bandes de partisans, répandus 
par la voie de la mer et des montagnes au milieu de l’ennemi, et sou- 
tenus de l’idée qu’il existait un gouvernement, auraient mis les Au- 
trichiens dans une position critique, et la nation se serait aguerrie 
a leurs dépens au point de les chasser du royaume. 

Quant a moi, comme je n’avais plus de gouvernement, ni méme 
un simulacre de gouvernement a soutenir, ni un corps de troupes de 
ligne pour me servir de point de réunion, ni une place forte sur 
laquelle je pusse m’appuyer, je devais changer de plan a chaque 
instant. Les Calabres, mon pays natal, attiraient mon attention; 
mais peut-étre n’aurais-je pu arriver sain et sauf a Salerne. Les 
proclamations de V. M., qui menagaient de la perte des propriétés 
et de la vie quiconque aurait fait résistance, consternaient les habi- 
tans. Le peu d’hommes dévoués au pouvoir absolu se montraient 
préts a assassiner sur les grandes routes ceux qui s’étaient le plus 
compromis pour la cause nationale, Je passai a Castellamare, et 
iy restai indécis sur le parti que j’avaisa prendre. Des personnes 
considérées et que j’estimais, me disaient et m’écrivaient de ne 
point donner aux Autrichiens le plaisir de m’avoir entre leurs mains, 
mais de conserver ma vie pour la patrie elle-méme, parce qu’une 
cause si juste ne pouvait étre perdue pour toujours. IIs ajoutaient 
que, dans ce moment de démoralisation et de désordre, je n’aurais pu 
parvenir a réunir cent hommes ; qu’enfin, j’aurais perdu la vie par 
la main de quelque sicaire, et qu'un tel crime aurait été impute a 
la nation entiére. L’ambassadeur d’ Espagne était impatient de me 
voir parti, et me conseillait de ne pas m’obstiner a périr sans uti- 
lité. Enfin, un général m’envoya, par un officier d’état-major, une 
dépéche od se trouvait une lettre portant ces mots ; ‘ Partez sur 
Pheure, ou souvenez-vous d’avoir deux pistolets sur vous.” 

Je mis ala voile pour Barcelonne entre le 19 et le 20 Mars, sur 


' Le lecteur sera peut-étre curieux de connaitre quels mouvemens furent 
opérés par le premier corps d’armée sous les ordres du général Carascosa. Le 
corps ayant passé Ja riviére Liri, n’eut point l'occasion de voir l’ennemi. 
Lorsque les Autrichiens eurent occupé les Abruzzes, il fit un mouvement 
rétrograde derriére le fleuve Volturno, 4 cinq milles environ de Naples, et 
lail se debanda subitement. 
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un vaisseau marchand qui me fut procuré par l’ambassadeur d’Es- 

e, le marquis d’Onis. Ce n’est pas a moi de décider si des 
deux partis je choisis le plus convenable. Sous le pli de la lettre 
qui me fut remise par Vofficier, avant que je misse a la voile, je 
trouvai un décret du prince-régent, par lequel j’étais nommé a une 
commission extraordinaire dans les Etats-Unis d’Amérique. Le 
régent, se rappelant les événemens de 1799, accorda des permis- 
sions et des passe-ports a tous les officiers et a tous les députés qui 
voulurent émigrer, et il m’éxpedia cette commission supposée, afin 
que je ne fusse pas arrété par les alliés, si je tombais entre leurs 
maius. Pour éviter toute équivoque, arrive 4 Barcelonne (Pieces 
justif. No. X X1V,) j’écrivis au ministre d’état a Madrid, pour lui 
faire part de mon arrivée, et des tristes événemens de ma patrie; 
et lui parlant de la commission qui m’avait été donnée pour la 
forme par le gouvernement constitutionnel, je déclarai que je 
n'acceptais point un tel emploi, parce que je ne reconnaissais dans 
le royaume, ni le gouvernement militaire autrichien, ni le pouvoir 
absolu de V. M., puisque dans le serment que je vous avais entenda 
prononcer deux fois, vous disiez: ‘ Quant a ce que je viens de 
jurer, ou a toute autre partie de ce serment, si je venais a y con- 
trevenir, je ne devrais pas étre obéi. Tout ce qui y serait contraire 
devra étre considéré comme nul et de nulle valeur. En agissant 
ainsi, que Dieu m’aide, et me soit en défense ; dans le cas contraire, 
qu'il me punisse.” 

Sire, j'appris ensuite que le parlement, qu’on ne pourra jamais 
accuser d’avoir manqué de patriotisme, le jour méme ov les Autri- 
chiens entrérent a Naples, avait fait une protestation qui restera 
éternellement gravée dans le coeur des Napolitains (Pieces justif. 
Nos. XXV, X XVI.) 

Voila, Sire, comment il est démontré que si la nation fut sub- 
juguée en trés peu de temps, ce ne fut point par défaut de patrio- 
tisme, ni d’attachement au régime constitutionnel, ni de dévoue- 
ment de sa personne et des biens pour |’indépendance de la patrie ; 
mais elle fut asservie, parce que le pouvoir exécutif dirigea toujours 
mal et lentement les affaires de la guerre, et parce que le Régent, 
qui montra toujours de la loyauté, du patriotisme et de l’attache- 
ment a la gloire nationale, découragé par les désastres de l’armée, 
combattu dans les derniers jours par les menaces des alliés et les 
proclamations de V. M., n’ayant pas une santé assez forte pour 
soutenir les fatigues d’une guerre obstinée, et manquant d’habitude 
pour la faire, au lieu de se retirer en Calabre, abandonna en unseul 
jour la nation et ses ressources a l’ennemi; sans cela cette nation 
se serait défendue, malgré les fautes dans lesquelles elle était tom- 
_ malgré la défection des troupes et des milices des deux corps 

armée, 


VOL, XXIII. Pam. NO. XLVI. Y 
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Ainsi, c’est a tort.que les ministres, 4 Laybach, voulurent attri. 
buer les succés rapides et faciles des Autrichiens, au peu de dévoue. 
ment, ou au défaut méme de tout attachement des Napolitains ay 
régime constitutionnel. Ailleurs, le débandement de I’armée dy 
prince Ipsilanti a-t-il prouvé que les Grecs n’aspiraient pas a étre 
affranchis du joug ottoman? Sire, si la nation, comme on|’a 
répandu dans plusieurs journaux, ne désire point le régime con- 
stitutionnel, et si le petit nombre de ceux qui l’ont proclamé se 
trouvent dans les fers ou dans I’exil, pourquoi les troupes autrichi- 
ennes n’évacuent-elles pas le royaume, et ne laissent-elles pas V. M. 
régner paisiblement sur la population des Deux-Siciles qu’on sup- 
pose idolatrer le régime paternel absolu? On veut faire croire 
qu’un parti de quelques individus opéra le changement politique 
arrivé dans le royaume ; et ces individus, pour l’exécuter, n’eurent 
aucun besoin de secours étranger. Bien loin de 1a, ils maintinrent 
la nation dans l’ordre, et prirent une attitude imposante envers des 
ennemis puissans; non seulement la majorité de la nation qu’on 
veut faire croire dévouée au pouvoir absolu, ne parvint point par 
elle-méme a abattre ce petit nombre, mais |’armée autrichienne, 
montrant la plus grande incertitude, se servit d’une infinité de séduc- 
tions, et voulut que V. M. parfit au milieu d’elle pour exhorter, par 
ses proclamations, les peuples a ne point faire résistance, en me- 
nagant ceux qui n’auraient pas immédiatement déposé les armes, 
Et malgré tous ces expédiens, qu’auraient pu obtenir les Autrichiens, 
si le gouvernement constitutionnel se fiit retiré, je ne dis pas 
dans la Calabre, mais seulement a Salerno? 

Maintenant, qu'il me soit permis de démontrer a V. M. qu’elle 
ne pourra jamais obtenir le bien de la nation, ni sa propre sfreté, 
ni celle de sa dynastie sur le tréne des Deux-Siciles, tant qu’elle ne 
rétablira pas la constitution jurée. En effet, les mémes raisons 
qui engagérent V. M. a dissoudre |’armée et les gardes nationales 
ne cess¢rent jamais d’exister. Les soldats de ligne, et les gardes 
nationales de tout grade qui ont servi le gouvernement constitution- 
nel, ayant prété dans mes mains, directement ou par le moyen de 
leurs chefs, le serment de fidélité au nouveau systéme représentatif ; 
si, par hypothése, V. M. venait a composer l’armée de citoyens qui 
n’eussent pas encore servi, ils se rappelleraient, comme Napoli- 
tains, qu’elle-méme, dans un serment solennel, autorisa tous les 
habitans des Deux-Siciles 4 ne point lui obéir si elle venait a en- 
freindre la constitution sanctionnée. Et dans toute circonstance, 
les militaires devant manquer ou au serment prété au roi absolu, 
ou au serment prété au roi constitutionnel, quelle décision pren- 
draient-ils?_ V.M. a fait et fera condamner a mort plusieurs offi- 
ciers, parmi lesquels je suis compris; mais si V. M. efit voulu 
suivre les usages regus dans |’ Euysope chrétienne, si elle m’efit donné 
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des juges, comment en efit-elle trouvé de compétens dans l'armée, 
puisque tous les militaires avaient juré de soutenir la constitution 
adoptée? Avant que V. M. partit pour Laybach, ayant regu les 
listes de candidats du parlement, elle me nomma spontanément 
conseiller d’état (Pieces justif. No. XXVII.) Pourrai-je croire 
jamais que dans |’instant méme oi elle me donnait une preuve de 
confiance, elle form4t le dessein de me traiter de rebelle aussitét 
qu'il serait possible de le faire? 

A cet égard, il m’importe de faire observer 4 V. M., qu’en Jan- 
vier 1799, lorsque les Frangais voulurent convertir le royaume de 
Naples en l’une de leurs républiques €phéméres, me trouvant au 
Collége Militaire, et n’ayant pas encore seize ans accomplis, je 
m’empressai d’entrer dans le premier bataillon du nouveau gou- 
vernement, embrassant le parti que suivirent alors les citoyens les 
plus distingués de l’état, Votre ministére, sans aucun égard pour 
mes jeunes ans, me condamna a |’exil pour la vie, et me fit debar- 
quer en France. Au milieu des armées frangaises, pouvais-je per- 
dre les idées de cette Epoque? Rentré dans le royaume en 1802, 
ala faveur des traités avec la France, quelques imprudences de 
jeunesse, en matiére politique, portérent les ministres de V. M. a 
me condamner en votre nom, et sans jugement, a finir mes jours 
dans la fosse du Marettimo,' d’ou je sortis, par d’heureux événe- 
mens, aprés trois ans d’une existence dont le récit ferait frémir 
Phumanité. Maintenant, dans ces derniéres circonstances, votre 
ministére, non content de m’avoir condamné a mort, a fait émigrer 
exprés des hommes punis par le gouvernement constitutionnel et 
détestés de la nation, qui ont pris le masque d’hommes poursuivis 
par le gouvernement absolu. Ils ont fait toute espéce d’efforts 
pour décrier les députés du parlement réfugiés 4 Barcelonne, et ils 
ont en méme temps écrit contre moi un libelle, auquel je n’ai pas 
voulu répondre, parce qu’aujourd’hui il n’est pas facile de tromper 
le public accoutumé a reconnaitre les moyens dont se sert la 
police de divers états. Des journalistes francais ont aussi prétendu 
= je m’étais embarqué avec la caisse de mon corps d’armée. 

ne calomnie aussi atroce aurait excité les ris et le mépris de mes 
concitoyens; mais il n’a pu en étre ainsi dans des contrées loiu- 
taines. V. M. ne doit pas ignorer que cette caisse fut remise 
intacte au payeur-général Gazzari; et j’y laissai des sommes qui 


* Dans l’ile du Marettimo, 4 trente milles de Trapani, est un chateau od 
l'on a converti en prison une ancienne citerne creusée dans le fianc d’un 
rocher. C’est la que depuis 1799, le gouvernement a envoyé les prévenus 
pour affaires d’opinion ou d’état, sans qu’ils subissent un jugement. I] 
existe une autre fosse dans un des deux chateaux de la Favignana, ou furent 
long-temps détenus feu le prince de Torella, le présent duc Riario Sforza, le 
baron Poerio, en dernier lieu député au parlement, et qui se trouve arrété de 
nouveau, ainsi que beaucoup d’autres illustres victimes de 1799. 
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nv étaient dues pour indemnités attachées 4 mou commandement : je 
ne songeai point a les recouvrer, parce que j'avais le coeur occupé 
d’autres soins. 

Sire, j‘embrassai la cause de Vindépendance et de la liberté 
nationale, pour ie seul bien de ma patrie, non par intérét privé ou 
par vanité. En tout temps je restai ferme dans mes principes, 
Sous le régne de Joachim, je fus en opposition continuelle avec 
son gouvernement, dés qu’on agissait contre les intéréts nationaux ; 
et, ni da bienveillance que me montrait ce malheureux prince, ni la 
reconnaissance que je ressentais pour lui, ni mon estime pour ses 
qualités, ne me firent oublier que j’étais Napolitain. 

Je reviens, Sire, a ce que j'ai avancé, et j’ose dire que la nation 
se rappellera toujours la protestation solennelle du parlement, 
lorsqu’il fut dispersé par Jes baionnettes autrichiennes. Les Na- 
politains n’oublieront point nou plus que dans les huit mois que 
dura le régime constitutionnel, ils excitérent |’admiration de tous 
les peuples ; que, loin d’avoir répandu une seule goutte de sang, ils 
respecteérent toutes les opinions; que les hommes les plus ouverte- 
ment opposés au bien public ne regurent aucune vexation. IIs 
se rappelleront aussi que, si une défense nécessaire obligea la 
nation aux dépenses d’une guerre inévitable, l’argent resta dans son 
sein, et ne fut employé ni a soutenir les baionnettes étrangéres, ni 
a fomenter des intrigues, ni a rassasier l’avidité d’hommes qui ne 
servent le tréne que pour leur intérét. Ainsi, pour que V. M. 
puisse continuer de gouverner autrement que par des lois constitu- 
tionnelles, elle est forcée de léser les droits de la nation par la 
présence d’une armée ennemie ; car ce serait se tromper fortement 
que de croire que les peuples changeut de désirs et d’opinion. En 
effet, |’événement de 1820 ne fut-il pas une conséquence de 1799? 
Et en Espagne, six ans de despotisme ont-ils consolidé le gou- 
vernement de Ferdinand VII, qui écouta le conseil d’y détruire le 
régime constitutionnel? Au contraire, les sept ans du pouvoir 
illégitime absolu qui fut exercé en Espagne rendirent mfre pour la 
liberté cette nation qui ne |’était point entiérement en 1814; car 
si elle Pet été a cette Epoque, le roi n’efit point dissous les cortés 
avec une armée espagnole. Dans le fait, vos mimistres, Sire, ne 
trouveraient pas le moyen de soutenir un seul jour le pouvoir absolu 
dans le royaume de Naples, si l’on éloignait l’armée autrichienne, 
La Sicile, qui dans tous les temps se soutint avec peu de troupes, 
méme aprés le regret qu’elle éprouva de n’avoir point obtenu l’indé- 
pendance, est maintenant comprimée par dix mille Autrichiens. Et 
V. M. croit-elle que les Siciliens ne se souviendront pas de l’époque 
mémorable od ils acquirent la liberté et la gloire, lorsque le roi 
Pierre d’Aragon, quoique abandonné des Espagnols, sut se défendre 
avec les Siciliens seuls contre la ligue formidable des princes les 
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a pram Et l’Autriche pourra-t-elle tenir long-temps sous 
je joug notre nation malheureuse, lorsque le désir, la volonté et les 
raisons qui tendent 4 changer les gouvernemens despotiques ew 
monarchies constitutionnelles, font toujours plus de progrés dans 
Yopinion en Europe, et lorsque les Italiens, unis seulement jus- 
qu’a présent par leur nom et la communauté de langue, le sont 
maintenant par l'ardent désir d’obtenir leur indépendance? L’Au- 
triche s’apercevra t6t ou tard combien sa conduite derniére peut 
nuire a ses intéréts. La France, semblable au soleil qui souffre 
des éclipses passagéres, mais qui ne saurait perdre long-temps sa 
splendeur, pourrait-elle oublier sa gloire immortelle, et renoncer 
pour toujours a l’mfluence qu’elle doit avoir, sous tous les rapports, 
en Europe? Le grand peuple dort du sommeil des forts; et si 
jamais il se léve, pourra-t-il long-temps voir I’Italie entre les mains 
de l’Autriche? Et comment a-t-on pu conseiller de donner des 
fers 4 Naples et au Piémont, lorsque l’empereur Alexandre ac- 
corde une constitution a la Pologne? Le ministre autrichien disait 
au prince de Cimitile 4 Vienne: “ Ce sont les rois qui doivent 
donner des constitutions aux peuples, et non les peuples qui doivent 
les arracher des mains des prmces.” Cependant |’ Autriche, en vertu 
de tranés secrets, empéchait V. M. de donner la constitution que 
vous aviez promise ( Pieces justificatives, No. X X VIIL.) Ainsi, dans 
tous les cas, pour faire plaisir au miuistére autrichien, nous dimes 
rester pour toujours sous le pouvoir absolu, méme lorsque notre 
roi avait reconnu qu'il était indispensable de nous accorder un gou- 
vernement représentatif. Et cependant il existe des admirateurs de 
la politique du cabinet autrichien ! 

Sire, quand on proclania le régime constitutionnel en Espagne, 
4 Naples, en Portugal et en Piémont, aucune de ces nations n’eut 
part 4 ce qui s’opéra dans l’autre. Or, si les libéraux en Europe 
agissaient isolément, pourquoi les ministres ne conseillérent-ils pas 
aux princes de ne s’occuper en particulier que de leurs propres 
états, en écoutant les demandes modérées des peuples, au lieu d’y 
répondre par la pointe des baionnettes? L/oligarchie mimistérielle 
ne jouira pas long-temps du triomphe de la force sur le royaume 
uni des Deux-Siciles, parce que les peuples de l'Europe, depuis 
les affaires de Naples, ont vu la nécessité de faire cause commune. 
Et pour que V. M. voie comment les idées libérales se répandent, 
malgré les obstacles qu’y apportent les agens du pouvoir, elle ob- 
servera que ces mémes Russes qui dirigeaient Jeur marche, il y a 
peu de mois, contre les libéraux du midi de l'Europe, briélent 
maintenant d’impatience de délivrer les Grecs du despotisme, Et 
cependant les Grecs n’ont pas eu une représentation nationale 
nommée par le peuple, sur une proclamation royale. Leurs oreilles 
n’ont point entendu le pacte solennellement juré, ni la prestation 
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sacrée du serment, ni la protestation solennelle de ses représentans, 
ui, €mules des augustes sénateurs romains, restérent dans la salle 
u parlement, invoquant un Dieu vengeur, et s’offrant d’expier la 
faute de leur confiance sans bornes ; mais si |’ennemi ne fut point 
assez cruel pour leur donner la mort, il ne se montra point assez 
généreux pour les respecter. 

Sire, jose demander que V. M., en lisant cette Relation, ne con- 
sulte pas ses ministres, mais sa propre conscience; et peut-étre 
V. M. se convaincra-t-elle qu’il est encore temps de restituer a la 
nation le régime constitutionnel, de maintenir la foi de ses ser- 
mens, et de se réconcilier ainsi avec ses peuples. Cet acte spon- 
tané de votre part suffirait pour prouver a la postérité que la 
nation fut trahie, mais non par son roi, qui choisit en 1817 le nom 
de Ferdinand Ier, dans la vue de devenir le premier prince napo- 
litain qui accordait la liberté a sa patrie. 

Quant a moi, j’ai tout sacrifié, hors la vie, pour la liberté natio- 
nale ; et jen ressens une vive douleur, qui ne cessera que lorsque je 
verrai mes concitoyens heureux, ou quand il me sera donné de 
répandre tout mon sang pour l’indépendance et pour la gloire de 
notre patrie. Mais si je dois périr avant de la voir rendue a I’ad- 
miration de l'Europe, et aux libertés auxquelles les peuples des 
Deux-Siciles ont acquis des droits sacrés, les Italiens honoreront 
peut-étre ma mémoire de quelques larmes ; et ils diront que leur 
concitoyen Guillaume Pépé fut délaissé des hommes et du ciel, 
mais que sa persévérance ne l’abandonna point. 


Je suis, Sire, de V. M., 
Le trés humble et trés respectueux serviteur, 
le lieutenant-général 


’ . 
GuiLLaumMeE Peps. 


Pe a i i ee ee ee 
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No. I.—Proclamation de S. M. le Roi des Deux Siciles, publiée a 
Palerme, le 1e* Mai 1814. 
NaPo_LitaIns, 

La cause de Murat est perdue. Elle était aussi honteuse qu’in- 
juste. Déja une scéne nouvelle se prépare & vos yeux. 

Peuples du Samnium, de la Lucanie, de la Grande-Gréce et de 
la Pouille, apprétez-vous & revendiquer yos droits ; un étranger les 
a violés. Entré dans la plus belle partie de I'Italie, il prit le titre de 
conquérant. Avec ce titre, il s’est permis de s’approprier vos biens, 
d’exposer vos fils et vos fréres aux dangers et aux horreurs de la 
guerre. Rappelez-vous que dans un temps vos armes s’étendirent 
jusqu’aux rives du Nil; qu’au seul bruit de vos trompettes guerriéres, 
les Ptolémée, les Philippe, les Massinisse, les Antiochus, et les 
Mithridate abaissérent devant vous leurs fronts orgueilleux. 

Italiens, tremperez-vous vos mains dans le sang des Italiens? 
Vos fils et vos péres accourent de Rome pour vous soustraire a la 
servitude et au déshonneur; oserez-vous les repousser jusqu’a de- 
venir parricides ? Qu’espeérez-vous désormais d’un soldat fugitif et 
perfide ? L’opprobre, la misére, le mépris et la mort, tels sont les 
fruits que vous recueilleriez de celui qui vous commande pour vous 
conduire 4 votre perte. Celui qui cherche dans le désespoir sa der- 
niére ressource peut-il vous promettre la gloire et la paix ? 

Un prince s’approche pour votre salut. Ses aigles victorieuses 
n’apporteront sur votre territoire que la paix, le calme et l’abondance. 
Le fer et la mort éloigneront de vos contrées votre oppresseur et vo- 
tre ennemi. Tout sera sacré comme propriété du citoyen. Vous, 
enfans dociles du Sebeto, venez avec les étendards de la paix, venez 
au-devant de votre pére et de votre libérateur, qui est déja sous vos 
murs. I] n’aspire qu’d votre bien-tre et 4 votre félicité durable; _ il 
s’efforcera de vous rendre un objet d’envie au reste de l'Europe. Un 
gouvernement stable, sage et religieux vous est assuré. Le peuple 
sera le souverain; et le prince sera le dépositaire des lois, que dictera 
la plus énergique et la plus durable des constitutions. Ouvrez vos 
temples et vos sanctuaires. Votre pére y entrera le front découvert 
pour délivrer de la persécution leurs ministres et leurslois. Chantez 
des hymnes de gloire au Dieu des armées, qui vous a soustraits de 
J'oppression et sauvés de votre ruine. Qu’ils soient toujours invinci- 
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bles et respeetés, les ornemens et les signes sacrés de . cette religion, 
qui @ planté ses étendards au milieu des guerres les plus aeharnées 
et les plus cruelles. Venez, accourez dans les bras d’an pére géné- 
reux. Ilest prét & vous tendre une main indulgente. Il ne se rap- 
= des écarts que pour vous réunir, pour vous gouverner en pére. 
uteriez-vous peut-étre des promesses d’un pére, de celui qui, né 
au milieu de yous, a tout en commun avec vous, lois, murs et re- 
ligion ? 
Au nom du congrés, je remonte sur mon tréne légitime ; et, en ce 
méme nom, je vous promets 4 tous égards, amour et pardon. 
Signé Ferprwanp, 


No. Il. Lettre du Général Pépé au Général Colonna de Naples, com- 
mandant la troisiéme division militaire. 


Monsieur Le Marecuat, * Naples, le 2 Juillet 1820. 
Au regu de la présente, vous ordonnerez que les compagnies de 
milice de Monte Forte et de Mercugliano se portent entre Monte 
Forte et le Cardinale, pour conserver la tranquillité sur la grande 
route. Les compagnies d’Atripalda et d’Avellino devront se tenir & 
Avellino. Vous ordonnerez a toutes les compagnies de milice de se 
réunir dans les chefs-lieux de districts pour étre prétes 4 marcher. 
Vous ferez entendre a toutes les milices que le général qui a exé- 
cuté leur belle organisation arrivera au premier instant, qu’avec elles 
seules il maintiendra l’ordre dans la <livision, et qu’il fera connaitre 
au souverain que les propriétaires armés sont le plus sir appui du 
tréne. Vous ferez sentir 4 toutes les milices qui abandonneront 
leurs communes qu’elles seront payées. En attendant, observez le 
bon ordre a Avellino, et faites respecter toutes les autorités. 
Le lieutenant-général GuiLtaume Pere. 
P. S. Tenez les troupes rassemblées, ainsi que les milices, au nom- 
bre que vous jugerez convenable. 
Vous ferez savoir que tout le royaume jouit d’un. parfait repos. 
Guillaume Pepe. 


No. III.—Premicre Lettre du Régent au Général Pépé. 
Monsizur Le GENERAL. 

La résolution prise par le roi, mon auguste pére, d’accepter la con- 
stitution, ainsi qu’il l’a clairement déclaré par son décret de ce jour, 
nous réunit tous, et nous engage a travailler au grand ceuvre de la 
de la régénération politique de notre nation. Vous avez été l'un des 
premiers a élever le cri glorieux de l’indépendance nationale, ce qui 
me fait vivement désirer de mettre a profit vos services et vos avis. 


* Jécrivis cette lettre du cabinet du capitaine-général Nugent; aprés 
Vavoir lue, il la remit & mon aide-de-camp, qui partit en sa présence. Ainsi, 
je ne pouvais écrire avec plus de clarté, ni prescrire des ordres plus précis; 
mais je donnai de vive voix beaucoup d’instructions utiles. 
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Au moment o§y’écrivais ma lettre, je recois la votre du 7 courant, 
qui me manifeste vos intentions genéreuses et dignes des principes 
constitutionnels, 

La majeure partie des articles que vous m’avez proposés dans votre 
Mémoire ont deja été prévus par mon auguste pére, comme vous aurez 
eu lieu de l’apercevoir pour quelques autres. Je désirerais certaines 
modifications que suggérent l’interét public et les mémes principes 
constitutionnels ; c’est pourquoi je vous envoie deux commissaires 
iavestis de ma confiance, le chevalier Beneventani et le baron Nanui, 
avec tout pouvoir pour conclure avec vous cette affaire. Je déclare 
que j’approuverai tout ce que vous ferez avec eux sur les objets que 
vous avez proposés par votre lettre et par le Mémoire y annexé. 

Francois, Vicaire-général. 


No. IV.—Seconde Lettre du a au Général Pépé, pour labo- 
lition du grade de capitaine-général. 
Naples, le 12 Juillet 1820. 
MonsIEuR LE GENERAL EN CHEF, 

La proposition que vous m’avez soumise est une preuve évidente 
de la modération qui vous anime, du noble désintéressement qui di- 
rige vos actions. Tout en appréciant de si brillantes qualites, je ne 
laisse pas de vous déclarer que j’adopte vos idées, et que je crois 
trés-utile pour le bien général de supprimer l’emploi de capitaine- 
général. Dans cette vue, je ne manquerai pas de faire de mon cété 
ce qui convient pour opérer cette —- 

RANCOIS, Vicaire-général. 

A M. le lieutenant-général Pépé, général en chef de Varmée de 

Naples. 


No. V.—Troisiéme Lettre du Régent au Général Pépé, pour sus- 
pendre Uexécution de la sentence de mort contre les déserteurs 
du régiment de Farnése. ; 

Monsieur te GENERAL, (") Naples, le 20 Juillet 1820. 
Mon ceeur royal étant pénétré de la volonte que ces beaux jours 
de la régénération politique du royaume, qui s’est opéree avec tant 
de calme, ne soient pas attristés par la nombreuse exécution de ces 
mémes braves qui d’autres fois ont montré tant de zéle pour le bon 
ordre, et qu’un moment de relachement a fait dévier du sentier de 

Yhonneur, je leur accorde leur grace, en commuant la peine de mort 

en celle du premier degré des fers. 

- Francors, Vicaire-général. 
Au lieutenant-général Pépé, général en chef de Varmée de Naples. 


* Cette lettre dément les rapports que les ministres étrangers adressérent 
a leur gouvernement, par lesquels ils dépeignirent le royaume comme livré 
a lanarchie. Elle honore en méme temps le caractére noble et loyal de S. A. 
le Vicaire-général. Les soldats qui devaient étre fusillés étaient du régiment 
Farnése, et avaient fait feu au pont de la Madeleine contre la cavalerie. 
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No. VI.—Serment du Roi, prété le premier Octobre. 


Nous, Ferdinand ler, par la grace de Dieu et par la constitution 
de la monarchie, roi des Deux-Siciles; je jure par Dieu et par les 
saints Evangiles de défendre et conserver la religion catholique, 
apostolique et romaine, sans en permettre aucune autre dans le 
royaume, Je jure que j’observerai et ferai observer la constitution 
politique et les lois de la monarchie napolitaine, sans aucune autre 
considération que son avantage, que je n’engagerai, ne céderai, ni 
démembrerai aucune partie du royaume; que je’ n’exigerai jamais 
aucun impét, en nature ou en argent, ni autre objet, que ceux qui 
auront été décrétés par le parlement ; que je ne m’emparerai jamais 
de la propriété de personne; que je respecterai par-dessus tout la li- 
berté politique de la nation et celle de chaque individu : et que, si je 
venais 4 contrevenir 4 ce serment, ou & quelqu’une de ses parties, je 
ne dois pas étre obéi; mais qu’au contraire, ce en quoi j’aurai con- 
trevenu soit nul et de nulle valeur. Qu’ainsi Dieu m’aide et me soit 
en défense, et, dans le cas contraire, qu’il me punisse. 


No. VII.—Discours du Général Pépé, du ler Octobre 1820. 
Sirz, 

Je vois V. M. entourée des représentans de la nation, et assise sur 
un tréne glorieux, l’objet de l’amour et de la reconnaissance publique. 

Voici l’€poque la plus mémorable et la plus heureuse de notre his- 
toire; mes vceux sont accomplis. Fidéle & ma promesse et aux 
principes constitutionnels, je dépose aux pieds de V. M., et en pre- 
sence des representans de la nation, le commandement de l’armée, 
que le seul attachement a la patrie et aux vrais intéréts de V. M. 
m’a fait accepter. 

Heureux dans le sein de la paix, je serai toujours le premier & 
exécuter les ordres de V. M., et & répandre mon sang pour la dé- 
fense de la constitution et du tréne, quel que soit le grade qu’il plaise 
a V. M. de me confier. 


Que le ciel comble de félicité V. M. ainsi que son auguste famille, 
etla conserve 4 la reconnaissance et a l’amour de son peuple! Que 
le ciel accorde a la vertu et & la fidélité de nos concitoyens la jouis- 
sance paisible d’une constitution qui fera notre prospérité, et qui etablit 
le tréne sur des fondemens inébranlables ! 


No. VIII.— Réponse du Roi au Général Pépé. 

J’accepte votre renonciation; et en méme temps, je vous temoigne 
ma satisfaction et ma reconnaissance, pour avoir su aussi bien con- 
server l’ordre et la tranquillité dans les circonstances qui viennent de 
se passer. 


No. IX.—Lettre du Régent au Général Pépé, pour sa renonciation 
au commandement. 


Naples, le 30 Septembre 1820. 
L’assurance que yous me donnez par votre lettre de ce jour, de 
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vouloir .résigner demain le commarndement en chef de Yarmée, en 
préserice des teprésentans de la nation, ne fait que me prouver fou. 
jours davantage ces sentimens d’honneur et de désintéressement 
J'ai eu lieu de reconnaitre en vous pendant que vous avez conservé |e 
commandement de l’armée, pour le bien de laquelle vous n’ave; 
épargné ni application ni soins. 

Je suis certain que ces mémes sentimens généreux vous feront ac. 
courir en tout temps a la défense du tréne constitutionnel du roi, 
mon auguste pére, et de l’indépendance de notre patrie. En atten- 
dant, je ne négligerai pas de faire usage de vos lumiéres et de votre 
zele patriotique dans toutes les occasions quise présenteront, jusqu’s 
ce que je puisse satisfaire au désir que vous m’exprimez d’avoir une 
destination pour une nation étrangére. 

Je vous remercie de |’attachement que vous témoignez au roi mon 
pére, & moi, et 2 la nation; et je suis, 

Votre trés affectionné, 
Fraxcols. 
Au lieutenant-général Guillaume Pépé. 


No. X.—Lettre du Parlement au Général Pépé. 
PARLEMENT NaTIONALE DES Deux SIcILEs. 


Naples, le 12 Octobre 1820. 
Monsieur te GENERAL, 

Le parlement a entendu avec plaisir les sentimens exprimés dans 
‘votre lettre, et n’a pu que les admirer, comme formant votre caractére 
distinctif et vous acquérant un nouveau mérite envers la patrie et la 
Jikerté, Vous avez été l'un des premiers promoteurs de notre régé- 
nération politique; mais votre modération au sein de la gloire qui 
vous environne est la plus belle vertu qui puisse orner votre cceur. 
La patrie saura reconnaitre les services que vous lui avez rendus ; et 
le parlement, interpréte des veux de la nation, vous exprime toute 
'sa reconnaissance et sa satisfaction. Washington, aprés avoir sous- 
trait sa oy & la crainte d’une influence étrangére, a donné aux 
hommes le plus grand exemple de la modération. 

Les exemples des héros parlent seulement aux ceeurs de ceux en- 
vers qui la nature fut prodigue de sentimens généreux et sublimes; 
et vous, monsieur le général, vous avez imité ce grand homme, vous 
avez montré que vous étiez digne d’étre un des premiers a élever la 
‘voix pour Pinilépendance nationale. Ainsi, général, continuez dans 
fa carriére de la gloire, quel que soit le grade qu'il fin au roi de 
vous conférer, et montrez 4 l’Europe que vous étes digne des éloges 
sincéres que la nation entiére vous prodigue. 


Signé par les Secrétaires 
Titus Berni, Vincent NarTALe, 
Nazare CoLancri, FERDINAND DE LUCCA. 


4 S. E. le lientenant-général Guillaume Pépé. 
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No. XI,—Lettre du Régent au Général PoE, pour le remereier de ce 
quayant quitté le commandement en chef de Varméc, il avait de- 
mandé d’aller rejoindre son frere sous les murs de Palerme, en qua- 
lité de son aide-de-camp. * 

Mowstzur te GengraL, Naples, le 4 Octobre 1820. 
J'ai lu avee beaucoup de plaisir votre lettre en date -d’hier, par la- 
quelle vous me demandez d’aller servir, en qualité d’aide-de-camp, 
sous les ordres de votre frére, qui se trouve maintenant prés des murs 
de Palerme. C’est 1a une nouvelle preuve de votre attachement, et, 
dun zéle pour les intéréts du roi mon auguste pére, ainsi que pour ceux 
de la nation, exempt de toute espéce d’intérét particulier. J’exami- 
nerai si votre demande peut étre acceptée ; mais, en attendant, je ne. 
puis vous taire mon regret de vous voir éloigner de nous dans un mo- 
ment od vos services peuvent nous étre utiles. 
En vous maintenant les sentimens de ma sincére reconnaissance, 
je suis, Francois, Vicaire-général, 
Au général Guillaume Pépé. 
No. XII.—Lettre du Lieutenant-Général Florestano Pépé @ S. M. le 
Roi des Deus-Siciles, 
Srrz, 
La haute recompense que V. M. a daigné m’accorder est infini- 
ment au-dessus de tout ce que j'ai mérité. Ma reconnaissance 
ne finira qu’avec ma vie, Je supplie toutefois V. M. de recevoir 


quelques ee observations, nécessitees par la position 


pénible dans laquelle je me trouve. . 

Je fus envoyé en Sicile malgré moi; je n’étais ni le plus ancien ni 
le plus jeune des lieutenans-genéraux de votre armée; je vivais, de- 
puis cing ans, éloigné dy service, lorsque, sans savoir & quel titre, je 
fus chargé de cette mission. Appelé par le devoir, il me fallut obeir, 
aux ordres de S. A. le Vicaire-général, de la junte, et des ministres 
de l’intérieur et de la guerre, malgré les justes excuses que j’alléguais 
pour m’en défendre. Décidé 4 obéir, je recus les instructions que j’ai 
stivies sans en altérer le sens. En les appliquant, d’accord avec le 
prince de Paterno, dans Pintérét de ce pays, aux mesures de conci-* 
liation jugées nécessaires, j’en retranchal quelques expressions peu 
conyenables a la dignité du gouvernement. 

Je dois faire connaitre respectueusement a V. M. que les troupes 
peu nombreuses employées dans l’expédition, bien qu’elles: fugsent: 


' Le général Guillaume Pépé, aprés avoir résigné le commandement en 
chef de l’armée, vit que son frére était dans une position fort critique sous’ 
les murs de Palerme, puisqu’il n’avait que six mille hommes disponibles, 

uant de munitions et dartillerie, et qu’il devait combattre non seule- 
ment les habitans de la ville de Palerme, mais encore d’aytres populations 
voisines, qui repoussérent une colonne d’environ mille hommes, commandée 
par le colonel Flugi, et arrivant de Trapani, au secours des troupes campées 
devant Palerme. C’est dans ces circonstances que le genéral Guillaume 
Pepe adressa la demande ci-dessus a 8. A. le Vicaire-général. as 
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depourvues de munitions et d’artillerie, et qu’elles combattissent con. 
tre une force au moins décuple, en présence d’une vaste cité, entourte 
de murs, protégée par des bastions, des forts et quatre cents bouches 
& feu bien approvisionnées, s’étaient cependant acquis une grande 
supériorité, dont je n’aurais jamais songé & me provi pour rien 
changer & ce qui m’était prescrit. J’etais d’ailleurs persuadé que 
sans transgresser en rien mes instructions, on pouvait parvenir par 
des voies justes et nobles & satisfaire au voeu général. Les Siciliens, 
trompés dans les promesses qui leur ont été faites, auraient pu m’ac- 
cuser de les avoir trahis. Leur générosité, dont je ne perdrai jamais 
le souvenir, ne m’a jamais cru capable d’une telle bassesse. 

Sire, les‘ récompenses de V. M. sont bien flatteuses. Dans une 
autre circonstance, je me serais tenu fort honoré de celle qu'il luia 
plu de m’offrir. Malgré mes sentimens respectueux et l’attachement 
que je dois 8 V. M., je me vois toutefois obligé de me refuser & une 
recompense que je ne puis accepter depuis qu'on a manqué aux pro- 
messes que j’avais faites conformement aux ordres que j’avais recus, 
C'est tale seul moyen qui me reste pour me conserver digne de l'estime 
dont les Siciliens ont bien voulu m’honorer. 

La belle et noble conduite des officiers et des troupes confiés 4 mes 
ordres mérite l’attention particuli¢re de V. M. Ils ont surmonté les 
ee grandes difficultés. C’est sans doute une triste gloire que d’avoir 

combattre ses concitoyens; mais les hauts faits militaires méritent 
toujours des éloges et des récompenses. L’avancement qu’on espére 
ouvre une carriére plus vaste au développement des talens et 4 
Pénergie des braves, et leur fournit plus d’occasions de rendre leurs 
services: utiles 4 l'état. Je supplie V. M. d’accueillir la démarche 
que je fais en leur faveur auprés du ministre de la guerre, et les 
priéres o jose faire 8 S. A. R. pour qu’elle veuille bien les appuyer 
auprés de V. M. 

Sire, dans les premiers rapports que j’adressai de Palerme, par 
Ventremise de mon chef d’état-major, j’annongai au ministre de la 
guerre que des raisons de santé ne me permettaient pas de continuer 
mon service, et je demandai ma retraite. Je renouvelle mes instances 
auprés de V. M., pour qu’elle veuille bien faire examiner mes motifs 
par une commission, et me permettre de me retirer du service. 

Je suis, avec le plus profond respect, 


Le lieutenant-général FLorestan Pere. 


No. XIII.— Message du Roi au Parlement, en date du 8 Décembre 
1820. 


Ferdinand I*, par la grace de Dieu et par la constitution de la mo- 
narchie, Roi du royaume-uni des Deux-Siciles, Roi de Jerusalem, 


Infant d’Espagne, Duc de Parme, Plaisance, Castro, Grand Prince 
héréditaire de Toscane, 


A zs rivexes Deputes. 
J’apprends avec beaucoup de douleur que mes fidéles deputes ne 
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yoient pas du méme cil que moi la résolution que je leur ai commu- 
piquée hier 7 du courant. 

our éviter toute équivoque, je declare n’avoir jamais eu la pensée 
denfreindre la constitution que j'ai jurée; mais, par mon décret 
du 7 Juillet, j’avais réservé a la représentation nationale le droit de 
proposer les modifications qu’elle croirait nécessaire d’apporter @ Ja 
constitution d’Espagne. J’ai cru et je crois que mon intervention au 
congrés de Laybach pourra étre utile 4 l’intérét de la patrie, pour 
faire agréer, par les puissances, des modifications qui, sans détruire 
les droits de la nation, éloigneraient tout motif de guerre. Dans 
aucun cas, l’on n’acceptera aucune modification sans mon consente- 
ment et celui de la nation. Je déclare, en outre, que j’ai entendu et 
que jentends me conformer 4 l'article 172, §. 2. de la constitution 
espagnole. 

Je déclare enfin que je n’ai voulu prescrire d’autre suspension, du- 
rant mon absence, que celle des modifications constitutionnelles, et 
nullement celle des actes léegislatifs. 

FERDINAND. 


No. XIV.—Message du Roi au Parlement, en date du 10 Décembre, 
1 


Ferdinand I*, par la grace de Dieu et par la constitution de la 
monarchie, Roi du royaume-uni des Deux-Siciles, etc, etc, 


¢ 
A MES FIDELES DEPuUTES. 


Votre décision du 8 de ce mois porte, entre autres, que le parlement 
n’a pas la faculté d’adhérer & mon départ, 4 moins que ce ne soit pour 
soutenir la constitution d’Espagne jurée en commun. Je vous déclare 
de nouveau que mon intervention au congrés de Laybach n’a d’autre 
but que celui de soutenir la constitution d’Espagne, que nous avons 
jurée comme notre pacte social, et d’ajouter 4 votre message du 9 
courant que telle est la décision et la volonté de mes peuples. 

Si mon message du 7 a été autrement interprété, je crois avoir 
levé toute équivoque par celui du 8. 

D’aprés de telles déclarations, je désire que le parlement décide en 
termes positifs s’il consent & mon intervention au congrés de Lay- 
bach, afin d’y soutenir la volonté générale de la nation pour la con- 
stitution adoptée, et afin d’écarter ainsi les menaces de la guerre. 

En cas d’une decision affirmative, je désire que le parlement s’ex- 
plique sur ma proposition de confirmer mon fils, duc de Calabre, fes 
pouvoirs de Vicaire-général. 

Le parlement, se confiant dans ma fidélité, que je justifierai avec la 
grace de Dieu, n’a pas cru nécessaire de me faire accompagner par 
quatre députés. Cependant je désirerais leur assistance pour pro- 
fiter de leurs lumiéres. Si, d’aprés cette explication, le parlement 
trouve cette mesure utile, je ne pourrai qu’en étre satisfait. Je n’en- 
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tends point l’exiger comme condition de ma propre intervention ay 
congrés. Enfin, les souverains alliés attendent de moi une prompte 
réponse; je désire donc que le parlement prononce sans retard sur 
les questions que je lui ai soumises. 

FERDINAND. 


No, XV,—Lettre du Régent au Général Pépé, par laquelle il lui fait 
part de Papprecke des Autrichiens. 


Naples, le 15 Février 1821, 

Je viens d’apprendre’ que quelques étrangers arrives ce matin 
ont assuré qu'hier, 14 courant, la téte de la colonne des Autrichiens, 
qui descend les Marches, serait arrivée 4 Rimini. J’ai cru devoir 
vous en faire part, pour que vous vous conduisiez en conséquence, et 
connaissant votre z¢le pour la défense de la patrie, 

Je suis, etc. 
Francois. 


No. XVI.—~+Décret qui nomme le Général Pépé Commandant-en-chef 
du second corps d’armée. 


EXCELLENCE,” Naples, le 16 Février 1821. 
S. A. R, le prince-régent, par son décret du 12 courant, vous a 
nommé commandant en chef du second corps d’armée. J’en préviens 
V. E., pour sa gouverne. 
Le ministre de la guerre, 
Parisi. 
A. &. E. le lieutenant-général Guillaume Pépé, Inspecteur-général 
des milices et des gardes nationales et de sureté, 


* Cette lettre — que l’on , aa les mouvemens de |’ennemi, et que 


jusqu’a ce jour il n’existait dans les Abruzzes aucune disposition de guerre. 
Si, a approche des premiéres colonnes ennemies, je me fusse trouvé avec mon 
— ~ one organisé dans les Abruzzes, j’aurais combattu les Autrichiens 
en détail, ; 

? Les militaires et les hommes de tous les partis, qui croient que les Napo- 
litains manquent de patriotisme et de bravoure, doivent remarquer avec 
attention que l’ennemi passa a Bologne le 8 Février, et se présenta le 20 aux 
frontiéres des Abruzzes. _Cependant le général Pépé se trouvait le 16 4 Na- 
ples, et n’avait point encore recu sa nomination de commandant en chef du 
second corps d’armée. C’est A cette époque seulement que les milices, qui 
ne s’étaient jamais, pas méme une seule fois, réunies en bataillons, recurent 
ordre de se mettre en marche; et cependant cinquante mille Autrichiens fon- 
daient de toute part sur ce général, qui devait garder une ligne de cent cin- 
panes milles, et qui, pour défendre les Abruzzes, n’avait que peu de troupes 

é ligne, et une partie de ces gardes nationales, abandonnant, pour la pre- 
miére fois, leurs foyers, exécutant des marches forcées, et dormant sans 
capotes sur la neige. 
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No. XVIL.—Lettre du Marquis d’Onis au Général Pépé. 


Mow GENERAL, Naples, le 27 Février 1821. 

J'ai regu la lettre, en date du 24 courant, que vous m’avez fait 
Yhonneur de m’adresser. Elle m’apprend les bonnes dispositions que 
yous avez faites pour defendre les Abruzzes. 

Je dois toutetois prévenir V. E. que, d’aprés les lettres que je re- 
gois de Rome, il est & craindre que V. E. ne soit attaquée dans les 
Abruzzes, 4 sa droite, par toutes les forces autrichiennes; le général 
Caraseosa ne conservant pas ses positions sur la Sabina, comme je 
l'ai toujours cru, pour maintenir une communication immediate avec 
V. E., mais sur San-Germano, ce qui le laisse enti¢rement détaché et 
jsolé: et comme il est presque hors de doute que le but de l’ennemi 
ne soit de détruire le noyau d’armée de V. E., comme le seul ou le 
principal obstacle 4 l’anéantissement de la liberté, je crois devoir & 
mon amitié pour vous de vous en prévenir, pour que vous preniez vos 
mesures en conséquence. En méme temps, je presserai votre frére de 
yous faire passer tous les renforts possibles. 

Je vous prie d’agréer les assurances de mon estime la plus parfaite, 
et de toute ma considération. 

Le Chevalier p’On1s. 

AS. E. le général Guillaume Pépé. 


No. XVILI.— Proclamation du Général Pépé aur Abruzziens, 
aux Milices, aux Légionnaires, ex aux troupes du second corps 
darmée. 


S. A. royale le Prince-régent m’a appelé 4 I’honneur de commander 
sur toute la ligne des Abruzzes le second corps d’armée, composé de 
milices, de légionnaires Abruzziens, Samnites, Irpins, Dauniens, d'un 
bataillon de Calabrois, du bataillon sacré, et de corps de ligne de 
toutes armes. Je serai votre frére d’armes; mais Jexigerad la plus 
scrupuleuse observation de la discipline militaire, dans laquelle nous 
trouverons la plus sire garantie de nos succés. Je solliciterai du 
prince-régent de promptes récompenses pour les actions d’éclat de 
chacun de vous, non que vous ayiez besoin de ces moyens d’émulation, 
mais seulement afin de faire connaitre les actions héroiques. D’un 
autre cdté, les contraventions et les délits seront punis sans remission. 
Les ordres du jour, publiés par le journal constitutionnel, annonceront 
4 vos concitoyens, per parens, a vos épouses, les noms de ceux qui 
auront mérité ou démérité sur le champ d’honneur. Milices et 1 
naires abruzziens, qui maintenant ne faites point partie de bataillons 
actifs! lorsqu’il s’agira de combattre l’ennemi a peu de distance de 
vos communes, vous accourrez au danger; et si quelques ennemis se 
repandent isolément par les campagnes pour se livrer au pillage, 
alors, Abruzziens, vous vous bornerez A les désarmer, et 4 les con- 
duire au plus prochain de nos postes! La cruauté n’appartient point 
aux braves; l'homme libre est généreux. 
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Milices, légionnaires et soldats, le jour de la gloire va bienti; 
luire! Le second corps d’armée sera le premier qui s’opposera a un 
ennemi stipendié. Sept millions de nos concitoyens attendent im. 
patiemment les premitres nouvelles de nos exploits. Des vieillards 
meurent aprés avoir épuisé les ressources de Part médical, et avoir 
éprouvé la pitié, et souvent le mépris de leurs semblables. Des 
hommes adultes meurent de mille maniéres, accablés de douleur, et 
entourés de l’égoisme de leurs héritiers, qui négligent méme de dé- 
guiser leur ingratitude.—II nous est peut-étre donné de mourir pour 
la gloire de la patrie, pour le soutien du tréne constitutionnel, pour 
garantir nos biens, notre liberté. Quelques jours de moins dans la 
vie ne sont-ils pas compensés avec usure par une mort douce e¢ 
glorieuse, au milieu des bénedictions de la génération présente et 
future ! 

L’ennemi s’avance vers nos fronti¢res; et quel est leur motif? 
sommes-nous les premiers ou les derniers qui se soient donné une 
constitution? Pourquoi ne se dirige-t-il pas contre l'Espagne et le 
Portugal? Serions-nous regardés comme des ilotes par le ministére 
autrichien, nous qui avons repris les noms classiques de nos aieux, 
lesquels balancérent le pouvoir des maitres du monde? Le ministére 
autrichien dit aux Napolitains: ‘‘ Révoquez les sermens solennels 
que vous et votre roi avez faits. Rentrez sous le joug du pouvoir 
absolu od vous véctites tant de siécles. Figurez-vous avoir dormi 
pendant sept mois, et regardez comme un songe Jes applaudissemens 
et l'admiration que vous avez conquis. Faites comme les histrions 
qui, aprés avoir représenté les réles de héros, rentrent dans leur nul- 
lité. Si vous y consentez, nous laisserons a la plupart d’entre vous 
la vie pour végéter, et les yeux pour pleurer. L’année derniére vous 
avez fini de payer 4 |’Autriche une derniére portion de tributs ; cette 
année vous recommencerez a en verser de nouveaux. Quant a nous, 
pour étre certains que vous ne secouerez plus notre joug, nous occu- 
perons vos contrées avec soixante mille de nos soldats; nous vous 
dépouillerons pour la seconde fois de toute votre artillerie et de tous 
les moyens de défense; nous dissoudrons votre armée et vos gardes 
nationales. Elles-mémes livreront aux flammes les vétemens qui ont 
cofité plusieurs millions de ducats. Enfin, l’impdt foncier et toutes 
les contributions seront fixés selon notre bon plaisir.” Abruzziens, 
milices et légionnaires, soldats de ligne du second corps d’armée, 
voici le jour od nous répondrons a tant d’injures au nom de sept mil- 
lions de Napolitains! L’ennemi a décrété 4 Laybach et notre gloire 
et notre grandeur. G. Pepe. 


A Tottea, le 19 Février 1821. 


No. X1X.—Instructions du Régent au Général D. Guillaume 
Pépé. 
Naples, le 20 Février 1821. 
1°. Le royaume de Naples peut étre attaqué par les Abruzzes, pat 
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Sora et Ceprano, et par Itri. La position politique et militare de nos 
cétes rend impossibles ou de nul effet les attaques maritimes. 

9°, La défense des Abruzzes vous est confiée, ainsi qu’aux troupes 
du second corps d’armée. Le général Carascosa et ses troupes de- 
fendront les deux autres points de la frontiére. 

3°. L’ennemi n’a point développé son plan ni ses forces. Mais je 
suppose deux cas: lo. qu'il attaque faiblement les Abruzzes, pour 
concentrer ses forces sur un autre point de la fronti¢re; 2°. ou qu’au 
contraire il observe la fronti¢re dans les autres parties, et qu'il re- 
unisse ses forces contre les Abruzzes. Le territoire que vous avez a 
défendre sera ainsi l'objet secondaire ou principal de la guerre. 

4°, S’il est l'objet secondaire, vous secourrez de deux maniéres 
laile gauche de l’armée, soit en fournissant au premier corps d’armee 
quelques-uns de vos bataillons, soit en manceuvrant sur les flanes et 
sur le derriére de l’ennemi, soit par des marches offensives. Les cir- 
constances décideront du choix des deux moyens précédens. II n’est 
ee nécessaire de faire observer & un général aussi expérimenté, que 
es Abruzzes seront toujours la base de vos opérations dans les secours 
que vous porterez 4 l'aile gauche, soit par des marches offensives, 
soit par des mouvemens latéraux; et qu’ainsi tous vos mouvemens 
doivent s’appuyer exclusivement a cette partie de la frontiére. 

5°, Mais si les Abruzzes formaient l’objet principal de l’attaque, 
vous recevriez du premier corps d’armée des secours de troupes et de 
maneuvres. Leur genre et leur étendue dépendront des circon- 
stances. 

Aprés ces idées générales, je descendrai aux particularités de la 
guerre des Abruzzes. 

60, Notre systéme est défensif, parce qu'il convient mieux a 
notre territoire et & la justice de notre cause. Cependant la neutra- 
lité passive du Pape, et l’invasion de ses états par l’ennemi, donnent 
aux troupes napolitaines le droit d’outre-passer les confins du 
royaume, et d’occuper les positions qui conviennent a notre défense. 
Ainsi, dans vos opérations stratégiques, vous aurez une liberté sans 
limites. 

7°, On se comportera avec respect envers le gouvernement du 
Pape, et les peuples des pays que vous occuperez seront traités avec 
toute justice. Ainsi vous ne permettrez pas qu'il soit le moindrement 
attenté par nos troupes aux propriétés des habitans et aux autorités 
du pays. Les denrées que vous exigerez pour la subsistance de 
l'armée seront payées avec exactitude, et le commandement militaire, 
qui s’établit naturellement dans l’occupation d’un pays, ne s’exercera 
que sur les troupes napolitaines. 

Si la conduite du souverain Pontife nous obligeait 4 changer de 
systéme, le parlement national en déciderait en temps opportun, et 
vous en seriez averti. 

8°, La clef des Abruzzes est Aquila. Si l’ennemi s’emparait de ce 
point, il tournerait les défiles de Forca di Penne et de Popoli: Chieti 
et Pescara perdraient*toute l’importance de leur front, et resteraient 
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abandonnés & leurs propres moyens. La défense du royaume chan- 
gerait de nature; on ne pourrait plus empécher le passage du Liri 
et le syst¢me defensif recevrait une trés grave atteinte. : 

Si Aquila était observée par l’ennemi et fortement menacée, il 
agirait avec vigueur sur la céte des Apennins qui regarde I’ Adriatique, 
et il pourrait tenter avec succés le passage de Forca, de Penne, et les 
défiles de Popoli, passage d’od résulterait la perte d’ Aquila. 

9°, Ainsi l'importance de ce point oblige 4 en faire le centre de la 
sphére defensive, dont on doit considérer comme autant de rayons 

eramo, Civitella, Ascoli, Montereale, Acumoli, Norcia, Leonessa, 
Spoleto, Antrodoco, Rieti, Terni, Tagliacozzo, Carsoli, Tivoli, Forca 
di Penne, Strette di Popoli, Chieti et Pescara. 

Quel que soit celui de ces rayons dont lennemi parviendrait a s’em- 
parer, Aquila serait perdue; ou bien, pour la défendre, on serait 
oblige de livrer bataille, ce que l’on doit éviter dans la guerre défen- 
sive, 4 moins qu’on n’ait la certitude du succés. 

10°, Les positions qu’il faut occuper avec le plus de force sont Civi- 
tella, Leonessa, Antrodoco et Rieti; et Civitella est la plus impor- 
tante des quatre, parce qu’elle défend le passage du Tronto, et parce 
qu'elle tient les troupes en échec aprés le passage du fleuve. 

La nature de cette guerre obligera l’ennemi a se fortifier en avan- 
gant; il conviendra donc d’opposer ouvrages a ouvrages, ou plutét 
d’opposer nos positions a ses ouvrages. La lenteur qui nait de ce sys- 
téme réciproque est tout a son désavantage. 

11°. La route, ou plutét le sentier qui cétoie |’Umano, et qui de la 
gorge de ce fleuve conduit 4 Montorio, devient la ligne des opérations 
dont Aquila est la base, et dont Teramo, Civitella et Ascoli sont les 
objets. Il doit par conséquent étre vigoureusement défendu. Si 
l’ennemi s’en emparait, il couperait Civitella et Teramo, il faciliterait 
Yoccupation de cette ville; il se rendrait maitre d'une autre partie 
importante des Abruzzes. 

Ce sentier est extraordinairement escarpé, circonstance favorable 
tant qu’on defend ce terrain, mais qui est nuisible dés qu’on I’a perdu 
en tout ou partie, car l’ennemi = facilement se fortifier dans la 
partie occupée, et ne plus la perdre. 

12°, Il conviendrait de fortifier plusieurs lieux, et d’en confier la 
défense aux habitans. Si les Autrichiens ne changent pas leur sys- 
téme de guerre, ils marcheront en étendant la sphére de leurs opéra- 
tions; méthode nécessaire pour trouver les moyens de subsistance 
dans un pays montueux, stérile, et dont les habitans ne sont pas 
favorablement disposes. 

13°, Vous recevrez, monsieur le général, lo. la carte de tout le 
terrain qui sera le théatre de vos opérations; 2°. la carte d’une autre 
—_ de terrain qui a pour limites notre frontiére d’un cété, le fleuve 

sino du cété opposé, la chaine des Apennins jusqu’a Fabriano, et 
d’autre part, la céte de l’Adriatique entre les gorges de I’Ironto et 
celle de l’Esino; 3°. les reconnaissances militaires des Abruzzes, ainsi 
que des autres points ci-aprés désignés : 
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La céte de la partie des Apennins qui regarde |’Adriatique, et qui 
se trouve dans les Abruzzes ; 

Les sommets des Apennins mémes ; 

La vallee du Nera, dite de Norcia; et, en Proscenium, celle du 
Velino jusqu’a Rieti, et celles du Salto et du Juriano jusqu’a Carsoli 
et Taghiacozzo ; 

La vallée du Sizi, dite de Nerfa, et celle de Roveto, qui la termine 
dans la plaine de Sora. 

Je joins 4 ces travaux les reconnaissances et les observations mili- 
taires qui concersent le terrain représenté par la carte dont il s’agit 
au ne 2. 

Tous ces matériaux yous seront trés utiles pour vos opérations de 
guerre. 

14°. Vous entretiendrez une correspondance frequente avec I’état- 
major général de l’armée, avec le général Carascosa, commandant du 
premier corps, et avec le ministre de la guerre. 

15°. La latitude d’opérations des deux commandans en chef est 
placée dans les limites des présentes instructions; dans la guerre, 
tout dépend néanmoins des circonstances locales. II n’est donc 
point defendu de s’écarter des instructions; mais le général qui s’en 
eloigne est tenu a deux obligations: 1°. de justifier ses opérations ; 
2°, d’en donner un prompt avis a l’etat-major général, au ministre de 
Ja guerre, et 4 tous les genéraux ou commandans de corps qui peuvent 
étre intéressés au nouveau mouvement. 

Francois, Régent. 


N. B. Vous recevrez dans quelques jours la copie des instructions 
données au général Carascosa. 


No. XX.—Proclamation du Roi aur Napolitains, en date du 
25 Feévrier. 


Ferpinanp I", par la grace de Dieu, roi du royaume des Deux- 
Siciles. 


La sollicitude de notre coeur, exprimée dans la lettre du 28 Janvier, 
que nous avons adressée a notre bien-aimé fils le Duc de Calabre, et 
la déclaration conforme faite dans le méme temps par les représentans 
des souverains alliés, n’ont pu laisser 4 nos peuples aucun doute sur 
les conséquences auxquelles les déplorables événemens du mois de 
Juillet dernier, ainsi que leurs résultats, exposent notre royaume. 

Notre coeur paternel nourrissait la plus ferme espérance que nos 
premiers avis auraient fait prévaloir les conseils de la prudence et de 
la moderation, et qu’un fanatisme aveugle n’aurait pas attiré sur notre 
royaume ces maux que nous nous sommes toujours efforcés d’éviter. 

Nous confiant uniquement dans cette espérance, nous avons cru 
devoir prolonger notre séjour dans le lieu ov se trouvent réunis nos 
puissans alliés, afin de pouvoir, jusqu’au dernier moment, seconder 
de tous nos efforts les déterminations qui seraient prises 4 Naples, et 
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afin de parvenir au but auquel tendent nos plus ardens désirs, comme 
conciliateur et pacificateur, seule consolation qui, dans notre vieil- 
lesse, pit adoucir nos chagrins, les rigueurs pénibles de la saison, et 
les désagrémens d’un long voyage. Mais les hommes qui ont exercé 
momentanément le pouvoir 4 Naples, opprimés par la perfidie d’un 
petit nombre, ont éte sourds a notre voix; et voulant séduire Vesprit 
de nos peuples, ils ont tenté de le tromper par la fausse supposition, 
si injurieuse pour les grands monarques nos alliés, que nous nous 
trouvions en état d’arrét. J’ai cru nécessaire de répondre A une im- 
putation si fausse et si coupable. 

Maintenant que, par l’effet de suggestions perfides, notre séjour au 
milieu de nos alliés n’a plus pour motif l’objet de notre premiére espé- 
rance, nous nous mettrons de suite en marche pour retourner dans 
nos états. Dans cette situation de choses, il est de notre devoir, 
pour nous-mémes et pour nos peuples, de leur faire connaitre nos 
sentimens royaux et paternels. 

Une longue expérience de soixante ans de régne nous a appris 4 
connaitre les dispositions et les vrais besoins de nos sujets. Nous 
confiant dans la droiture de nos intentions, nous saurons, avec l’aide 
de Dieu, satisfaire 4 leurs besoins de la maniére la plus juste et la 
plus durable. Nous déclarons, en conséquence, que l’armée qui 
s’avance sur notre territoire devra étre considérée par nos fidéles 
sujets, non comme ennemie, mais comme destinée seulement A les 
protéger, en contribuant a consolider l’ordre nécessaire pour main- 
tenir la paix intérieure et exterieure du royaume. 

Nous ordonnons & nos armées de terre et de mer de considérer et 
d’accueillir celle de nos augustes alliés comme une force qui agit 
seulement pour le veritable interét de notre royaume, et que loin 
d’étre envoyée pour les soumettre ou les surcharger d’impdéts pour 
une guerre inutile, elle est autorisée 4 se réunir a elles pour assurer 
la tranquillité et pour proteger les vrais amis du bien de la patrie, qui 
sont les sujets fidéles de leur roi. 


FERDINAND. 
Laybach, le 25 Février 1821. 


No. X XI.—Proclamation du Général Frimont aux Napolitains. 
Napo.titains! 


Au moment ov l’armée qui est sous mes ordres met le pied sur les 
frontiéres du royaume, je me vois dans l’obligation de déclarer 
franchement et ouvertement le but de mes opérations. 

Une detestable revolution, arrivée dans le mois de Juillet dernier, 
trouble votre tranquillité intérieure et rompt les liens d’amitié qui, 
dans les états voisins, ne peuvent reposer que sur les bases d’une con- 
fiance réciproque. 

Votre roi a fait entendre 4 son peuple sa voix royale et paternelle ; 
il vous a prévenus des horreurs d’une guerre inutile, que personne ne 
veut porter au milieu de vous, et qui ne doit tomber sur vous que 
d’aprés vos actions. 
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Les anciens et fidéles alli¢s du royaume vous adressent aussi Ja 
arole; ils ont non-seulement des devoirs 4 remplir envers leurs 
peuples; mais votre bonheur réel et durable ne leur est pas étranger, 
et vous ne le trouverez jamais sur le chemin de la révolte, ni en fou- 
lant aux pieds vos devoirs. 

Abandonnez volontairement une ceuvre politique qui vous est étran- 
gére, et confiez-vous en votre roi. Vos intéréts sont inséparables 
des siens. 

En approchant des frontitres du royaume, aucune pensée hostile 
ne conduit nos pas. L’armée qui est sous mes ordres considérera et 


‘traitera comme amis tous les sujets fidéles a leur roi, et tous les 


Napolitains amis de la tranquillite. Elle observera partout la plus 
rigoureuse discipline, et ne regardera comme ennemis que ceux qui 
s’opposeront a sa marche. 

Napolitains! écoutez la voix de votre roi et de ses amis, qui sont 
aussi les votres. Réfléchissez & tous les désastres que vous vous 
attirerez par une vaine résistance; soyez persuadés que votre félicite 
ne pourra jamais reposer sur une opinion illusoire et passagére, par 
laquelle cherchent 4 vous abuser les ennemis de l’ordre et de la tran- 
quillité, qui sont également les vétres. 


Jzan, Baron de Frimont, général de cavalerie. 
Du quartier-général de Foligno, le 27 Fevrier 1821. 


No. X XII.— Lettre du Parlement au Roi, envoyée par l'entremise 
du Général Fardella, 


Sirgz, 


Que V. M. nous permette de déposer dans le fond de son cceur 
notre profonde affliction. Elle est produite par des circonstances 
dont les principales au moins vous sont connues. Nous vivions pai- 
siblement au sein de nos foyers, et, le 2 Juillet 1820, nous ne nous en 
étions pas éloignés. V. M. crut devoir nous en arracher, lorsque, par 
Yorgane de son auguste fils, elle convoqua les assemblées électorales, 
et autorisa ainsi notre nomination. Ce fut elle qui traca la formule 
de nos pouvoirs, et nous prescrivit les bases de nos sermens. Dans 
toutes nos fonctions, nous n’avons cru faire autre chose que de nous 
conformer 4 votre volonté, qui correspondait aux désirs du peuple. 
Lorsque V. M. partit pour le congrés de Laybach, elle daigna se 
charger de la mission de nous conserver notre constitution actuelle. 
Mais, dans les documens qui furent communiqués, elle exprima claire- 
ment la position pénible et les circonstances critiques ou elle se trouva, 
lorsqu’elle n’eut pu faire changer les resolutions de ses alliés. Nous 
rappelant tout ce que V. M. avait dit, et que nous avions entendu de 
sa propre bouche, nous et le prince Regent, nous fadmes portés 4 
croire qu’en pronongant ensuite des paroles contraires, elle s’était 
trouvée dans un état de contrainte. 

Cependant, une proclamation s’est repandue en votre nom royal, 
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et a présenté l’idée que V. M. était libre, et qu’elle désapprouve toute- 
fois le régime qu'elle a fondé parmi nous. Nous avons aussi appris 
que V. M. était a Florence, et qu’elle s’avangait vers Rome, En 
méme temps que ces démarches ont lieu, nous voyons une forte 
armée autrichienne passer nos frontiéres, et menacer ce qui nous est 
le plus précieux. 

Sire, la volonte de V. M. a toujours été chére a notre nation. §j 
son nom fut jamais prononcé avec vénération et amour, ce fut pré- 
cisément lorsqu’elle daigna établir une constitution dans notre patrie, 
Toutes nos demarches, tous nos actes ont porté l’empreinte du plus 
vif amour pour V. M., et nous n’avons joui de la liberté que dans les 
limites et de la maniére prescrites par elle-méme. 

Si V. M. croit maintenant devoir s’éloigner en quelque point du 
systéme auparavant adopté, qu’elle daigne reparaitre au milieu de son 
peuple, qu’elle dévoile en famille ses véritables dispositions; qu'elle 
vienne nous découvrir, dans l’effusion de son cceur, quelles ameliora- 
tions elle croit nécessaires a notre état actuel. Votre peuple, Sire, 
sera satisfait de maintenir avec V. M. ce juste et noble accord dont 
il s’est toujours honoré, et dont il se fera toujours un devoir. Mais 
que les étrangers, Sire, que les étrangers ne prétendent pas s’immis- 
cer entre la nation et son chef; que personne ne dise que leur présence 
a été nécessaire pour inspirer envers le monarque, 4 un peuple qui 
aime et le respecte, la docilite, l’attachement et la confiance; que 
nos lois ne soient pas teintes du sang de nos ennemis ou de nos fréres; 
enfin, que le trone de V. M. se repose tout entier sur l’affection de 
ses propres peuples, et non sur le glaive des ultramontains. 

Nous confions, Sire, ces veeux sincéres 4 ce méme Dieu qui fut 
temoin de nos engagemens réciproques, de nos intentions loyales et 
de vos soins paternels. Nous ne doutons pas que le ceeur bienfaisant 
de V. M. n’agrée ces mémes veeux, et ne sache les rendre efficaces. 
Nous osons enfin l’assurer que sa gloire, notre honneur, et la félicité 
commune en seront les résultats certains. 

Qu’elle soit, en attendant, persuadée que tout ce que nous avons 
fait, ou ce que nous ferons, sera toujours conforme a ces sentimens, 
qui sont d’ailleurs ceux de V. M. 


Naples, le 12 Mars 1821. 


No, XXIII.—Décret du Régent, pour la réorganisation du second 
corps darmée. 


Ministére de la Guerre, N° 2743. 


EXCELLENCE, Naples, le 14 Mars 1821. 

S. A. R. le Prince Régent a ordonné que V. E. réorganise un second 
corps d’armée entre les deux principautés. I] devra se composer: 

le. Des cadres des bataillons du précédent corps d’armée, cadres 

qui seront expédiés 4 Montefusco par le commandant en chef du 

premier corps. Les soldats qui devront compléter ces cadres seront 
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pris parmi les soldats en congé qui sont dans les bataillons de mili- 
ciens et Jégionnaires, aux termesdudécretdu courant, et des recrues 
que V. E. pourra tirer des divers dépéts de recrutement du royaume. 

On leur a écrit en conséquence. 

2°, D’un bataillon de gendarmerie ; 

“*. De l’escadron sacre, qui est porté au nombre de cent soixante 
cavaliers ; 

4°, Des bataillons de miliciens et légionnaires existant 4 Naples, 
qui rejoindront, et pour lesquels j’ai donné les ordres correspondans 
au gouverneur de Naples; 

5°. Des bataillons, corps et compagnies franches qu’on organise a 
Naples ou ailleurs ; 

6°. Des autres bataillons de miliciens ou légionnaires que V. E. 
croira pouvoir organiser dans les deux principautés ou dans la Capi- 
tanate. Lorsqu’on connaitra la force et la marche du second régiment 
de chasseurs a cheval, j’aurai soin de l’expédier au corps que vous 
commandez. 

Le susdit corps sera formé de quatre brigades, et les généraux Ver- 
dinois, Montemajor, Mari et Aquino les commanderont. Les trois 
premiers se porteront 4 Montefusco. Lorsque leur position sera 
connue, et qu’ils pourront se détacher des troupes qu’ils commandent 
actuellement dans les Abruzzes, j’aurai soin que le général Russo, 
aprés qu'il aura opéré sa reunion avec le premier corps, recoive une 
destination prés de vous dans le deuxiéme corps. 

Je donnerai les ordres pour que tous les officiers isolés qui avaient 
été mis 4 la disposition de V. E. se portent 4 Montefusco sous votre 
commandement, a mesure qu’ils rentreront des Abruzzes. 

Le conseiller d'etat Borelli restera audit second corps. 

J’ai également disposé que le payeur-général M. Gapara, et l’ordon- 
nateur M. Tolva, en attendant l’arrivée de son collégue Moralés, se 
présentent a V. E. pour exercer leurs fonctions respectives dans le 
corps que yous commandez. 

I] importe de vous prevenir que j’ai ordonné que les bataillons de 
miliciens Calabrois qui étaient en marche, s’arrétassent & Salerne 
pour y recevoir les ordres que V. E. pourra donner relativement 4 
leur nouvelle destination. Du reste, j'ai écrit pour enjoindre a ceux 
de la Pouille de s’arréter 4 Avellino, et d’attendre les nouveaux ordres 
de V. E. 

Je vais donner les ordres pour que le corps que vous organisez ait 
une ambulance, un service des transports militaires et un service des 
subsistances. 

J’attendrai que Vartillerie du précédent second corps fasse sa re- 
traite du Volturno, pour la diriger de 14, en tout ou en partie, au 
nouveau second corps. 

CoLieta. 
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No. XX1V.—Lettre des Députés des Cortes, écrite de Madrid ay 
Général Guillaume Pépé, & son arrivée 4 Barcelonne.' 


GENERAL, Madrid, le 2 Mai 182). 

Amis de la liberté, nous ne pouvons que rendre un public hom. 
mage a celui qui ne balanga point de s‘exposer tout entier pour la 
défendre. Cette considération nous fait un devoir de vous offrir 
notre amitié, notre respect, nos facultés. Si vous avez perdu une 
patrie pour vous étre attaché a la plus noble des entreprises, soyez 
certain que nous perdrons la nédtre, ou que vous trouverez en Espagne 
Vasile et la recompense qui peuvent étre offerts par des hommes libres 
aux véritables héros, de quelque pays qu’ils soient. Veuillez agréer 
ces sentimens sincéres, dictés par l’esprit dont sont animés tous les 
hemmes unis par les mémes principes. 


Nous sommes avec la plus haute considération, vos tout dévoués 
serviteurs et amis : 


Diaz pE Moraes; Juan Romero ALPUENTE; 
Atvaro Frores EstrabDa; ManveE.t Garcia S1RA; 
Jose Moreno pe GuERRA; Juan Lopez ConsTaNnTE. 
Lorenzo De GAVALA; 


Au général Guillaume Pépé. 


No. XXV.—Discours prononcé au Parlement par le député 
Poerio, le 25 Mars 182). 


Le parlement national, convoqué en vertu du statut politique qui 
a été adopté par le roi, installé dans sa premiére session par S. M. 
en personne; et dans Ia session actuelle, par S. A. R. le prince-régent, 
est nécessairement et absolument un parlement légitime. Si des 
catastrophes incroyables survenues dans l’armée, et dont l’histoire un 
jour dévoilera les causes, ont pu diminuer nos forces, elles n’ont pu 
atténuer nos droits. Quelle est donc notre obligation? celle de con- 
tinuer nos séances, et de ne séparer jamais la cause de la nation de 
celle du roi, et de son auguste fils, héritier de la couronne. D’un 
autre cété, le parlement ne peut étre constitutionnellement en activité 
sans le concours du pouvoir exécutif: continuons donc a suivre le 
chemin de la légitimité et de Vhonneur. Soyons fermes a notre 
poste; mais attendons avec confiance les résultats de notre dernier 
message a S. M.; et si la présence d’une armée étrangére nous met 


* Le général Pépé débarqua vers le 20 Avril a Barcelonne, et le capitaine- 
général Villa~-Campa, le chef politique, ainsi que Ia population entiére, 
touchés des désastres des Napolitains, l’accueillirent avec ces sentimens de 
patriotisme qui distinguent les Catalans. Le général Pépé saisit l’uccasion 
de leur marquer sa gratitude, en insérant parmi ces documens la lettre qui 
lui fut écrite par les députés des cortés, non qu’il croie mériter les expres- 
sions dont ils se sont servis, mais pour qu’on ait une nouvelle preuve que 
la générosité du caractére espagnol n’est jamais altérée, ni par les circon- 
stances, ni par l’inconstance de la fortune. 
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dans la nécessité de nous séparer, protestons devant Dieu et devant 
les hommes pour l’indépendance nationale et pour celle du tréne, Les 
désastres militaires ne doivent pas abattre le courage civique. Vou- 
Jons-nous donner des preuves de notre profond respect pour le roi? 
ne déshonorons pas le peuple dont il est le chef et le pére. (L’orateur 
est appuyeé par le président Arcovito, et les députés Nicolai, Drago- 
netti, Carlini, Melchiore, De Luca, Autonini et Morici.) 


No. XXVI.—Acte de Protestation adopté et décrété en comité 
secret, par le Parlement national, dans la matinée du 19 Mars 
1821, sur la proposition du député Poerio, revétu de vingt-cing 
signatures, parmi lesquelles se trouve celle de (auteur de la 
motion." 


D’aprés la publication du pacte social du 7 Juillet 1820, en vertu 
duquel S. M. daigna adhérer & la constitution actuelle, le Roi, par 
lorgane de son auguste fils, convoqua les assemblées €lectorales. 
Nommés par elles, nous regimes nos mandats selon la forme que le 
monarque avait lui-méme prescrite. Nous avons exercé nos fonctions 
conforwément 4 nos pouvoirs, aux sermens du Roi et aux ndtres. 
Mais la présence d’une armée étrangére dans le royaume nous met 
dans la nécessité de les suspendre, d’autant plus que, d’aprés l’avis 
de S.A. R., les derniers revers survenus dans |’armée rendent impos- 
sible la translation du parlement, qui ne pourrait d’ailleurs étre con- 
stitutionnellement en activité sans le consentement du pouvoir exe- 
cutif, En annongant cette circonstance affligeante, nous protestons 
contre la violation du droit des gens; nous entendons reserver les 
droits de la nation et du Roi; nous invoquons la sagesse deS. A. R. 
et de son auguste pére, et nous remettons la cause du tréne et de 
l’indépendance nationale dans les mains de ce Dieu qui régle la des- 
tinée des monarques et des peuples. 


Note parlementaire. 


Dans la séance du 20, le parlement décida en comité secret, que 
le susdit Acte de Protestation ne serait pas signé par les députes ; 


’ Honneur au député baron Joseph Poerio, auteur de la motion relative & 
la Protestation du Parlement national! Oubliant qu’il était pére et époux, 
oubliant les malheurs qu'il avait éprouvés en 1799, lorsqu’il fut condamneé 
4 mort, il se rappela seulement que ses concitoyens les Calabrois avaient 
confi€é leurs plus précieux intéréts a son Eloquence et a son patriotisme ; et 
comme il importe de tirer, autant que possible, un voile sur les fautes et les 
faiblesses des hommes, et de mettre en évidence les vertus qui méritent 
Vadmiration, je suis bien aise de déclarer que le député Poerio refusa, dans 
les trois premiers mois du régime constitutionnel, une place brillante qui lui 
fut offerte, 2 condition qu’il se ferait remplacer par son suppléant, dans le 
cas ou il serait élu député; et j’ajouterai que lui et son épouse, l’émule des 
femmes de Sparte, mais qui dunnait un libre cours a ses larmes, me cot - 
fierent le premier de leurs fils 4gé de dix-huit ans, et me dirent: “ En le fai- 
sant partir pour les Abruzzes, nous préférons de le voir suivre le général qui, 
le premier, rencontrera l’ennemi de notre patrie; car ainsi nous seruns, ou 
au comble de la gloire, ou au dernier degré du malheur.” 
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mais qu’a l’instar des autres actes parlementaires, il suffisait qu’il f+ 
inscrit dans le procés-verbal de ce jour, muni des signatures du pré. 
sident et des secretaires. 

Dans la séance publique du 21, le parlement adoptant a l’unanimité 
la motion du député Poerio et celle des députés Dragonetti et Nicolai, 
décida qu'il continuerait ses séances jusqu’d ce que la présence d’une 
armée étrangére les rendit impossibles. 

Enfin, le 24 Mars, pendant que I’armée autrichienne faisait son 
entrée dans la capitale, vingt-deux députés réunis dans le lieu ordi- 
naire du parlement, ayant attendu l’arrivée de leurs collégues jusqu’d 
deux heures aprés midi, heure a laquelle finissaient ordinairement les 
séances du matin, se trouvant en nombre insuffisant pour délibérer, et 
vu la présence d’une armée étrangére, déclarérent étre contraints de 
se séparer sans avoir pu prendre une délibération conforme a leurs 
devoirs, : 

Une heure aprés cette decision, la force armée pénétra dans la 
salle du parlement, qui fut fermée et scellée par ordre de la police. 


No. XXVI1.— Lettre de Nomination de Conseiller d'état. 


FerpiInanD I*, par la grace de Dieu et la constitution de la monar- 
chie, roi du royaume des Deux-Siciles. 
Naples, le 13 Septembre 1820, 
Vu la proposition qui nous a été faite par le parlement national 
pour la formation du conseil d’état, usant du pouvoir établi par la 
constitution, nous avons résolu de décreter et nous décrétons ce qui 
suit: 
Article 1. Nous nommons conseiller-d’état le lieutenant-général 
Guillaume Pépé. 
Art. 2. Tous les ministres secrétaires-d’état sont chargés de l’exé- 
cution du présent décret. FERDINAND. 
Pour extrait conforme, —" 
Le secrétaire-d’état, par intérim, ministre de grace et de justice, 
JacinTHE TRoIsi, 


No. XXVIII.—Convention secréte entre la Cour d’Autriche et 
celle de Naples. 
Article du Traité conclu 4 Vienne, le 12 Juin 1815. 

Les engagemens que LL. MM. contractent par ce traité, pour 
assurer la paix intérieure de I’Italie, leur faisant un devoir de pré- 
server leurs états et leurs sujets respectifs de nouvelles réactions, et 
du danger d’imprudentes innovations, qui en améneraient le retour, il 
reste entendu entre les hautes Parties contractantes, que S. M. le Roi 
des Deux-Siciles, en rétablissant le gouvernement du royaume, n’ad- 
mettra point de changemens qui ne — se concilier, soit avec 
les anciennes constitutions monarchiques, soit avec des principes 
adoptés par S. M, R. I. Apostolique pour le régime intérieur de ses 
provinces d’Italie. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue substance of the following remarks was printed 
several years ago in the Times newspaper; but as the 
subject is of great importance, and cannot be too thoroughly 
explained and impressed upon the minds of those whom 
the Law commissions and requires to investigate the circum- 
stances of those cases to which it relates, it has been thought 
by many persons that the observations here made should 


not be left entirely to a past and ephemeral publication, 


but that they ought to be preserved in a more distinct and 


permanent form. They are therefore now republished. 














REMARKS ON SUICIDE. 





Tue attention of the public has at various times, and especially 
within the last few years, been very much called to the subject of 
Suicide; and the affecting instances of that awful termination of 
human life which have lately occurred, especially such instances of 
it as we have seen in persons of distinguished eminence, have ex- 
cited a very laudable desire to devise, if possible, some prevention 
of so great and melancholy an evil, ‘The observations which have 
appeared from time to time in some of our public prints, do honor 
to the hearts of their authors ; but most, if not all of them that have 
yet fallen under my notice, have appeared to me to take too limited 
a view of the subject, which requires a mature consideration of all 
its bearings, and of a multitude of facts, many of which are not 
generally known, in order to come to a sound decision respecting 
it. Some of these facts indeed can only be furnished by medical 
men; nor can the whole of the data which are essential to its just 
consideration, be fairly before us without surveying the question in 
a pathological, a political, and a religious light. Iam therefore 
induced to offer these observations on it, as it is one which has 
frequently occupied my Attention, to which I have often been under 
the necessity of alluding in my lectures, and which extensive op- 
portunities of observation for more than thirty years have pre- 
sented me with numerous occasions to consider. 

The first view to be taken of the subject, in order to understand 
its nature, is that which Medicine, or rather Human Pathology, af- 
fords ; and which is to be sought not in theory, or in conjecture, 
but in facts. It is material that the public should know, and that 
coroners and jurors especially should know, that the attempt at 
self-destruction is OFTEN the FIRST distinct overt act of insanity. It 
has happened to me often to be called to suicides, who had not 
fully effected their object, and who were not before supposed to 
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be insane ; and I have never known a single instance, in which de. 
cided symptoms of insanity did not speedily become manifest, al- 
though in many cases they may have been considerably modified, or 
kept under, by loss of blood, and the medical treatment which jt 
has been found necessary to adopt. I have also been repeatedly 
called to persons who have been attacked quite suddenly, and with- 
out any previous disease, with furious delirium ; and in many of 
these instances there has been a violent propensity to acts of rash- 
ness which would have destroyed them, had they not been immedi. 
ately placed under restraint. I am far from supposing that all sui- 
cides are lunatics; but I must contend that from the facts I have 
stated, the onus probandi lies on those who deny the existence of 
insanity insuch a case, and not on those who believe it ; and that a 
Jury is fully warranted to bring in a verdict of lunacy, unless there 
be clear and decided proof to the contrary ; and that to err on this 
side, if we do err, 1s far more just and consistent than on the 
other. 

The general experience of mankind, and especially of practi- 
tioners in Medicine and in Surgery, presents facts which ought not 
to be overlooked, and which indeed speak loudly on this subject. 
That “no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it,” is an axiom laid down in Scripture, ' and consonant 
both to reason and to common observation, and to the most univer- 
sal and uneradicable feelings implanted in our nature. When we 
reflect, on the one hand, on the unwillingness with which we sub- 
ject ourselves to pain (which is never done voluntarily, and in the 
exercise of a sound mind, but to avoid a greater evil, or to attain 
some supposed adequate good), and advert, on the other hand, to such 
pain as it would be natural to imagine many suicides must feel, 
such especially as destroy themselves by cutting their throats, or 
inflicting on themselves other mortal wounds; it is difficult to be- 
lieve they would have courage and endurance enough to go through 
their attempt, were not that morbid insensibility to bodily suffering, 
which is almost peculiar to insanity, first produced by a disordered 
state of the brain, Of this I could furnish some singular instances, 
Two shall suffice. 

A woman cut her throat severely, but not fatally. Her friends 
could not be prevailed on to believe she was insane. She recovered, 
but showing such evidences of that unhappy condition through the 
whole progress of her cure, as were sufficiently unambiguous to 
every competent judge. She had speculated unsuccessfully in the 
lottery, and to her disappointment in this venture, it was insisted the 


* Ephesians, v, 29. 
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rash act was solely to be ascribed. Soon after she was well, and 
when her affairs had resumed a more comfortable train, she went 
up one day into her bed-room, and being thought to stay longer 
than was necessary, a person went to see after her, and found her 
sitting before her dressing-glass, with a bason under her chin, anda 
knife in her hand, cutting her throat again, as deliberately as a sur- 
geon would have performed an operation, I may add that she re- 
covered this time also, and afterward made a third and effectual at- 
tempt. 

‘A maniac who was extremely turbulent, and had evinced a 
strong propensity to destroy himself, was confined, and every thing 
taken from him which could be imagined in any way capable of 
being instrumental for such a purpose. He was remarked on one 
occasion to be unusually quiet, and on his keeper looking through 
an aperture in his apartment, he discovered him scooping out one 
of his own eyes, with a bit of broken china, that he had found in 
the straw of his mattress, which he had torn to pieces ; and with his 
face full in the glare of the sun, he had completely accomplished 
this horrid act, before the door could be opened to secure him. 

But who can have witnessed the scenes which an asylum for lu- 
natics presents, and have seen the dreadful injuries these poor 
creatures inflict, and endeavor to inflict upon themselves, and this 
without at all heeding the pain we might at first suppose them to 
experience, and which any person of sound mind undoubtedly must 
suffer from like violence, without beholding abundant proof of the 
fact I have stated ? 

Now insanity is often as complete on its first attack, as at any 
subsequent period; and if we judge, as we often rightly judge, 
some strongly inconsistent act, and a repetition of such acts, to be 
evidence of this disease, surely this most extravagant, most incou- 
sistent, and unnatural of all acts, must in all fair argument be ad- 
mitted as the strongest presumptive evidence of the existence of 
such a deplorable condition that any single act can furnish. I must 
therefore repeat, that where the contrary is assumed, the evidence 
of sound reason in the unhappy subject at the time ought to be 
most clear and indisputable, 

To mention one example out of many, as illustrative of this 
point. A young lady, of delicate constitution, but in perfect health, 
started up one day from drinking her tea, and tried to throw her- 
self out of the window. It required several persons to restrain her, 
till a strait waistcoat could be procured. She remained insane 
from that time till her death, with very partial glimmerings of 
reason. Fortunately her life was not long protracted. 

That severe affliction and mental distress will sometimes so over- 
whelm the mortal fabric, as to produce madness, is true. But 
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when it does this, it is probably, in all instances, by inducing a 
physically disordered state of the brain; prior to the production of 
which state, the unhappy sufferer is not mad, nor likely, in reality, 
whatever may even be his own apprehensions concerning himself, 
to commit any violence upon his own person. And accordingly, 
we have numberless examples of persons, even of the nicest feeling, 
under all the vicissitudes and catastrophes of human life, never be- 
coming insane ; or even approaching to it. And the immensely 
greater proportion of those who do actually sustain these circum- 
stances without becoming so, is as strong and clear a proof that 
something more than mere mental suffering is necessary to produce 
that state, as the general health of a community who breathe a pe- 
culiar atmosphere, proves the actual compatibility of that atmo- 
sphere with life and health, although some peculiar constitutions 
may become diseased and destroyed by it. 

it has moreover been often and truly remarked, that those whose 
impatience of temper ander the ordinary trials of life makes them 
frequently threaten to kill themselves, are seldom or never found to 
do so; this impatience being allied to their physical, or acquired, 
or uncontrolled, or sometimes perpetually contradicted dispositions. 
While on the other hand, upon an accession of real disease, those 
whose ease, competence, natural mildness, and freedom from trou- 
ble, seem to place them far aloof from even the suspicion of such 
an occurrence, are suddenly and impetuously hurried on to self- 
destruction. 

Too great care therefore cannot be taken to distinguish between 
self-slaughter and self-murder, The term murder should not be 
employed to designate an act of this nature committed by a person 
either against himself, or against another, without clear proof of 
a criminal intention in the act itself, or of some acts which have led 
to its perpetration. In the latter case our law so considers it ; nor 
can any good reason be assigned why the same rule should not be 
applied also to the former, Mens ret facit reum. 

I scarcely know how to separate the religious and the political 
views of this subject, they are so much blended together ; the lat- 
ter in a great degree arising out of the former. Certainly self- 
MURDER is acrime of the highest magnitude, and seems to seal 
the final perdition of the criminal, But it is remarkable that there 
is no particular enactment suggested in Scripture, relative to such 
cases, either in the Jewish code, or under the later dispensation. 
The fact itself seems to have been considered as a sufficient stigma, 
in the case of Ahitophel, (2 Sam. xvii.) and even in that of Judas, 
( Matt. xxvii.) without any farther degradation of their bodies than 
that which was of their own infliction, Indeed these degradations 
are rather punishments to the survivors; and have therefore been 
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most wisely, and in harmony with the benevolence and justice 
of British legislation, at length abolished. For if the horrors of 
a premature and violent death, and of a public execution, are insuffi- 
cient to deter nien from a paltry theft, it is not likely that any thing 
which is to take place with respect to the body after death, will 
frighten them from the commission of an act, which infidelity may 
hold out to them as the end of suffering, or which desperate and ob- 
durate wickedness may seduce them to commit, in daring defiance 
of the Almighty, and of the threatenings of his anger. 

The great mean of preventing this, as wellas of every other fool- 
ish and criminal practice, is to be sought in the extension of religi- 
ous instruction. Our indictments constantly state a criminal not 
to have had the fear of God before his eyes; and it is by putting this 
fear early and constantly before the eyes of our children, dependants, 
and men in general, as much as in us lies, that we shall lessen the 
temptation, and the inclination, to all crimes; nor are there any 
grounds to exclude that to which these observations relate, from 
the rest. On the contrary, so far as moral and religious principles 
can counteract the effects of moral evil on the animal frame, there 
is a stronger and more imperative reason for their constant, though 
prudent inculcation. 

The punishment of a suicide himself is almost a solecism in hu- 
man legislation; nor could it answer any good end to add to the dis- 
tress of surviving relatives, or spectators, to shock and disgust the pub- 
lic feeling, by the barbarous and inhuman exposure of a corpse, killed 
by unnatural and extra-judicial means. A prohibition of all religious 
ceremonies on the interment of such as are really and on sufficient 
evidence proved to be self-murderers, or privately delivering the 
body for dissection, as is done in the cases of persons who murder 
others, is perhaps the utmost which a wise government should de- 
cree. This would be the most proper, and the least ambiguous and 
injurious mode of marking such offences against the peace and 
happiness of mankind ; leaving the unhappy person who has thus 
dared to defy his God, and destroy himself, to the decisions alone 
of that solemn tribunal, before which he has ignorantly, or impi- 
ously, presented himself, and from the righteous sentence of which 
there can be neither appeal nor escape. . 

As to the prevention of the self-destruction of insane persons, 2 lit- 
tle consideration will be sufficient to show, that it is quite out of 
the reach of any criminal code, and must depend upon a wise and 
judicious management, both medical and moral, of the unfortunate 
sufferers. It is to impress upon the public mind the true and mor- 
bid nature of such cases, which are unhappily of so frequent oc- 
currence, and so promiscuously made known through the public 
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prints, and often with incorrect statements, and to relieve the feel- 
ings of mourning relatives, who may take too melancholy a view 
of them, that these and the following remarks are published. 





It has been rather tco hastily asserted, that the number of suicides 
has of late much increased. But, as far as respects this happy 
country at least, this opinion is not supported by competent evi- 
dence. It might however be naturally enough supposed, that with 
a great increase of population, an increased absolute number of all 
the modes in which human life is terminated would be found, and 
therefore of this among the rest. But the following quintennial 
extracts from the bills of mortality, from 1748 to 1757, both inclu- 
sive, and from 1808 to 1822, inclusive also, will show this is not 
the case. In the first ten years just mentioned, the number of those 
who killed themselves is thus recorded : 








In 1748 40 In 1753 36 
1749 48 1754 25 
1750 27 1755 47 
1751 47 1756 44 
1752 44 1757 45 

— 206 197 

Jn the latter period the numbers stand thus, 

In 1808 36 In 18138 35 
1809 52 1814 24 
1810 28 1815 47 
1811 41 1816 50 
1812 2s 1817 34 

185 —190 
In 1818 40 
1819 35 
1820 21 
1821 32 
1822 33 
—161 


& 


Now the bills of morfality include the returns from one hundred 
and forty-seven of the most populous parishes in the kingdom. It 
is therefore sémewhat cheering to observe, that a diminution not only 
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of the proportion, but also of the actual number of suicides, is thus 
rendered evident, notwithstanding the great increase of population. 
This is probably more owing to the greater diffusion and more ear- 
ly inculcation of religious knowledge, than to any other assignable 
cause ; so far is it from justifying the supposition, that too great a 


es regard to religion will drive people mad. Moral causes and im- 
ry pressions have very commonly an important and distinct influence 
~ on the character and coloring of those ideas, which before have 
th occupied the minds of the insane. And in almost all cases of this 
ul sort may be discovered what trains of thought or predominant events 
d have usually engrossed the thoughts of the patient, for some time 
al prior to the attack of his disease. And it would therefore be 
» strange, if that subject, which is of the highest and most lasting in- 
nt terest to every ndividual of our race, and which is so rightly and 
e mercifully set before all by education, by the rites of Christian wor- 


ship, and enforced by the operations of conscience respecting past 
conduct, and future expectation, should not often be predominant 
under such unhappy circumstances. ‘The fact of its being so appears 
to me to be rather an honor than a reproach to our religious ha- 
bits and institutions, 

Writers on suicide have usually involved in the consideration of 
this subject, what might be more properly called se/f-devotion or 
self-sacrifice, than self-murder, and which may arise from heroism, 
or from the influence of superstition. ‘That military ardor which 
seeks the forefront of the battle, or the forlorn hope in an assault, 
are examples of the former; and the voluntary sacrifice of a wife, 
30 common in India, after the death of her husband ; and the self- 
subjection of the sufferers under the Car of Jaggernaut, are hor- 
rid instances of the latter.— Of these last the remedy can only be 
expected from the diffusion of truth and mental light ; and the for- 
mer, I presume, no patriot can desire to extinguish. [tis only de- 
sirable, that it should always, if possible, be connected with a well- 
grounded confidence, that the mortal stroke, should it come, may be 
a Certain introduction to everlasting felicity. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The great question on the Exportation of Wool being 
about to engage the attention of Parliament, it is judged 
expedient to reprint this pamphlet, as a collection affording 
much valuable information on that momentous subject. 


PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST EDITION IN 1782. 


Amonesr the various distresses which have been brought upon 
this country by the war in which it is engaged, those complained of 
by the county of Lincoln are perhaps the most alarming. A con- 
siderable fall in the price of wool must necessarily reduce the value 
of land; and as land has been of late either the mediate or imme- 
diate object of taxation, such diminution of its value cannot but 
forebode the greatest calamity. The discussion however of the 
remedy proposed might be reduced to a small compass, were we to 
recur to first principles; whence it would appear that every re- 
straint on the right of disposing of private property is unjust, and 
contrary to the very end and purpose of government, unless the 
good of the community incontestably requires it: hence arises the 
reasonableness, and even necessity, of discussing questions of this 
nature; as, on the one hand, restraint may operate as a private 
wrong ; or on the other, the want of it may become a public 
injury. 

To facilitate the consideration of this question, the following 
collections have been made, and if it should appear to the unpre- 
judiced reader, that the weight of argument is in favor of the pro- 
hibitory laws as they now stand, it may be asked, whether the whole 
community should not bear a share in a loss to which, at present, a 
part only of that community is obliged to submit? Or, if the county 
of Lincoln, unwilling to press a measure, in the least degree unpo- 
pular, upon the new administration,’ should think proper to leave 
the mode of their redress to the wisdom of Parliament, is not the 
subject of wool a matter of sufficient consequence to engage the 
attention of the legislature, and may. it not be hoped that such re- 
gulations will be adopted, as may prevent the ruin of those who 
are concerned in the growth of that commodity ? 


* Marquis of Rockingham’s in 1782. 
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As several pamphlets have been published in consequence of an idea sug- 
gested by the county of Lincoln, of allowing a limited exportation of a cer- 
tain kind of wool, it may perhaps be of some utility to lay before the public 
the proceedings of that county, and the opposition it has met with; in doing 
which it is proposed to select only such parts of the resolutions which have 
appeared in the public papers, as apply directly to the expediency or inex- 
pediency of the measure itself; and though at the first general meeting held 
at Lincoln, directions were given to the Committee then appointed to in- 
quire into the expediency or otherwise of prohibiting the importation of 
Trisi: woollen yarn, yet as the Committee have laid aside that idea, it will 
not be necessary to take notice of the objections made to it by the manufac- 
turers. 


1781. 3ist October. At a general meeting held at the Castle 
of Lincoln (pursuant to a public advertisement from the High 
Sheriff) it was unanimously resolved, “ ‘That an open Conumittee, 
consisting (amongst others) of Peers of the realm, owners of land 
in the county, and the members of the county, city, and boroughs, 
be instructed to consider how far an immediate relief may be given 
to the present distress (occasioned by the low price of wool) by 
having permission, under the regulations of a temporary law, to ex- 
port to the foreign market that surplus of wool which is now un- 
sold and unsaleable at the home market, and how far it may be ex- 
pedient to pursue the same.” 

The Committee met and adjourned to the second Wednesday after the 
Christmas recess, and appointed the St. Alban’s tavern in London as the 
place of their meeting. 

19th December. At a general meeting of the Merchants in 
woollens and the Woollen Manufacturers of Yorkshire, held at 
Leeds, it was unanimously resolved, “That the Merchants in 
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woollens unite in one body, and the Manufacturers in another, to 
oppose every attempt to procure laws for the exportation of wool, 
the produce of this country.” 


In this and the five following resolutions a correspondence is opened, and 
a general invitation given, to all places and persons to concur and assist in 
opposing the exportation of wool. 


26th December. 


















The following letter appeared in the 
London Courant. 


(Copy.) 
Dear Sir, 

Together with this be pleased without loss of time to return the 
enclosed, by whose contents it seems that the country Gentlemen 
are at last brought to their senses; to one perhaps they may, the 
sense of feeling the effects of those unadvised measures which, 
from the single motive of saving a shilling in the pound land-tax, 
they have uniformly countenanced and promoted. It is but just 
that they should have their full share of the calamity which they, the 
leading power of this country, have brought upon it ; should they 
ever be reduced to the necessity of contributing the fourteen shil- 
lings in the pound land-tax, as was once suggested from their own 
quarter, towards prosecuting the American war, they will have no 
right to complain of oppression; they will have none to reproach 
but themselves. 

Those who advise the exportation of raw wool, may expect that 
a petition to Parliament for such a remedy will be rejected with 
indignation, probably a mark of censure set on such petitioners, 
who for a local, temporary, perhaps imaginary relief to themselves, 
would sacrifice to the enemy, at the hottest crisis of war, the chief 
of those few resources yet remaining to their country, nothing less 
than the woollen manufacture, that ancient, that fundamental sup- 
port of Great Britain. But there is sufficient knowledge, delibe- 
ration, and conduct, to be found in Lincolnshire, as may defeat such 
a blind, rash, and ruinous attempt, and rescue that most respecta- 
ble county from the odium of the three kingdoms. 

I am, dear Sir, &c. 
October 17, 1781. R,. GLOVER. 































The above ingenious writer" would perhaps have been less severe on the 
advisers of a limited exportation of wool, had he been acquainted with the 
restrictions to which they were willing to submit, provided the prohibitory 
laws had been repealed. 

29th December. The Merchants and Manufacturers of the town 
and neighborhood of Halifax resolve, ‘That the exportation of 


' Author of Leonidas ; died 1785, aged 75. 
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wool will be ruinous to the trade and manufactures ; and that all 
attempts to obtain a law for that purpose ought to be strenuously 
opposed.” 

1782, 4th January. The Merchants and Woollen Manufacturers 
of Exeter resolve, ‘‘ To oppose any steps taken towards obtaining 
a law for the purpose of exporting any sort of wool, the produce 
of this kingdom—That (in case such a law was permitted) the ma- 
nufacturers would be obliged to leave the kingdom for want of 
employment, which would infallibly occasion a rapid decline in the 
value of lands.” 

14th January. The Merchants and Manufacturers of the town 
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he and neighborhood of Roebuck, Rochdale, resolve, “ That any 
en attempt to change the several laws now in force for restricting the 
le exportation of wool, ought to meet with a spirited opposition, 
, both from the landed and commercial interests of this kingdom.” 

cy 18th January. The Merchants and Woollen Manufacturers of 
t Essex resolve, ‘ That it is their opinion that foreigners by a supply 
e of English‘wool would be enabled, by mixing it with their own, to 
y rival the manufactures of this country, both in quality and cheap- 
: ness—That the low price of Lincolnshire wool is owing, Ist, to 
the increased produce of the wool of that county ; 2dly, to the less- 
ened demand for such wool, in consequence of the check given by 


the war to those branches of manufacture in which it is used— 
That the allowance of the exportation of British wool, of any kind, 
in any circumstances, and under whatever limitations, will be in the 
highest degree prejudicial to the woollen manufacture—That they 
will resist and oppose, to the utmost of their power, any attempt 
that may be made to repeal the laws now in force to prevent the 
exportation of wool.” 

22d January. The several branches of the manufactures at 
Norwich resolve, “That the exportation of any sort of wool, the 
produce of this kingdom, would be injurious to the trade and ma- 
nufactures thereof, and ought to be strenuously opposed—That 
the landed interest of this kingdom would be materially prejudiced 
by the passing such a law; because the work-people being un- 
employed, must emigrate to other countries, or fall on the land to 
maintain.” 

28th January. At a meeting of the Merchants in woollen, and 
the Woollen Manufacturers deputed from different parts of the 
kingdom, held at the King’s Arms Tavern (the advertisement from 
the general meeting at Lincoln being read), it was resolved, ‘‘ To 
oppose these alarming measures.” 

30th January, The Committee of Land Owners of the county 
of Lincoln met by adjournmentat the St. Alban’s Tavern, London. 
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His Grace the Duke of Ancaster, Chairman. 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, Champion Dymoke, 
Lord Brownlow, Charles A. Pelham, Esq. M.P, 
Bishop of St. David’s, Jacob Reynardson, Esq. 
Sir John Thorold, Bart. M.P. Edmund Turnor, Esq. 
Sir Thomas Clarges, Bart. M.P. John Harrison, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. Humphry Sibthorpe, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Peter Burrell, Bart. M.P. — Bertie, Esq. 
George Heneage, Esq. Joshua Peart, Esq. 
Robert Vyner, Esq. &e. Ke. &e, 


Sist January. The Merchants in woollen and Woollen Manu- 
facturers met by adjournment from the King’s Arms, upon consi- 
dering the complaint of the wocl-growers, and the great importance 
of the woollen trade of this kingdom, resolve unanimously, “ That 
the permitting the exportation of wool would be highly injurious 
to this country; and that any application to parliament for that 
purpose ought to be strenuously opposed.” 

ist February. ‘The Wool-staplers, Yarn-makers, and Ma- 
nufacturers of wool, in the counties of Bedford, Cambridge, and 
Hertford, assembled at Potton, resolve, ‘ That it would be highly 
injurious, not only to the woollen manufactory, but to the king- 
dom at large, to allow of an exportation of any kind of wool, the 
produce of this kmgdom—That upon regaining our foreign trade 
by a peace, and the graziers growing their wool lighter and finer, 
the price would rise considerably in a short time.” 

2d February. Ata general meeting of the Land Owners, Ma- 
nufacturers, and persons concerned in wool and the woollen manu- 
factory, held at the Thatched House Tavern, to consider of the 
state of wool, and the woollen manufactory, and what measures may 
be most expedient for the improvement thereof, pursuant to pub- 
lic advertisement in the London newspapers, agreed to be pub- 
lished at the meeting held by adjournment of the Committee of Lin- 
coln, at the St. Alban’s Tavern the 30th ult.; upon a motion being 
made, “ That it is the opinion of this meeting that the exportation 
of British raw wool will be prejudicial to the landed and commer- 
cial interests of this kingdom ;” the Lincolnshire gentlemen in 
general withdrew, and there remained in the room 110 gentlemen, 
amongst whom were many members of parliament, whereupon 
the question being put, it was unanimously resolved in the affirma- 
tive. 

5th February. Ata meeting of the Committee of Landholders 
of the county of Lincoln, resolved, “That the resolution of the 
general meeting, held at the Thatched House Tavern 2d Feb. does 
not appear to this Committee to apply to the question on the 
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expediency or inexpediency of exporting long or coarse British 
raw wool, under certain restrictions and for a limited time, as that 
resolution speaks of a general exportation only.” 

6th February. King’s Arms Tavern, ‘ An advertisement from 
the St. Alban’s Tavern having appeared in the Morning Herald of 
this day, stating that the motion put, and unanimously agreed to, at 
the general meeting at the Thatched House Tavern on Saturday 
last, did not apply to the question on the expediency or inexpedi- 
ency of exporting long or coarse raw wool, under certain restric- 
tions and for a limited time. The public are desired to take no- 
tice, that the arguments on the debate applied strictly to both a 
general and partial exportation, and both would have been pointedly 
expressed in the motion, but from the obvious idea that a partial 
exportation was, to the degree it might extend, equally injurious.” 

6th February. The Lincolnshire Wool Committee resolve, 
“ That it does appear to them expedient to petition parliament for 
redress to the growers of long or coarse wool, aggrieved by the 
present low prices thereof—That a liberty to export long or coarse 
wool, under certain restrictions, appears to be the only probable 
and adequate means of relief—That the intended application to 
parliament be postponed, until it be known whether the growers 
of long-combing, or coarse wool in other counties, be willing to 
co-operate with the county of Lincoln in the prosecution of the 
above plan.” 

20th February. Norwich. The delegates appointed by this 
manufactory to meet the delegates from other manufacturing places 
in this kingdom, in London, laid before this meeting the progress 
of the opposition to the intended application of the Lincolnshire 
wool-growers to parliament, “ which is highly satisfactory.” 

8th March. At a general meeting held at the conclusion of the 
assizes at Lincoln, it was resolved, “ ‘That the petition sent down 
by the Committee in London appears to state the grievances of the 
county in a true light, and to ask the only relief which promises to 
be adequate.—It is unanimously resolved, that a copy of the said 
petition be signed forthwith and sent to the said Committee, with a 
request that they will make such use of it as they shall think proper.” 

The prayer of the above-mentioned petition is, “That leave may be 
given to bring in a bill for permitting an exportation of long and coarse 
wool, at such period after the usual time of clipping, with such duty and 
under such restrictions, as Parliament shall think proper.” 

Oth March. The high sheriff and grand jury at the assizes held 
for the county of York, having taken into consideration, and ma- 
turely weighed the consequences, which, in their judgment, would 
follow from a permission to export wool out of this kingdom, 
unanimously resolve, “ That it appears to them, that to permit the 
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exportation of wool, would be highly detrimental and injurious to 
this country, and tend to promote the interests of our rivals and 
enemies, in opposition to the most valuable commerce of our fel. 
low-subjects—That it becomes the inhabitants of this county, and 
all other manufacturing places, by every legal method, to oppose 
any application to parliament for a purpose so alarming and inju- 
rious. 

11th March. The high sheriff and gentlemen of the grand jury 
assembled at Huntingdon, resolved (many letters from several 
wool Committees having been addressed to the high sheriff re- 
specting the exportation of wool), “ ‘That it is the opinion of this 
meeting, that the exportation of raw wool, under any restrictions or 
limitations whatsoever, would be detrimental to the interest of this 
kingdom in general, and this county in particular, 

eens. chem 

The following Pamphlets concerning the exportation of wool were pub- 
lished in the months of January and February 1782. 

The Question considered, whether Wool should be allowed to 
be exported, when the price is low at home, on paying a duty to the 
public? By Sir John Dalrymple, Bart. 2d edit. Cadell. 6d. 

“ Average price of wool in France is 17d. a pound. Price of Spanish wool 
in Holland is not much lower; whereas the price of English wool is not 
above nine-pence, consequently parliament may lay a large duty on exporta~ 
tion, without any risk of stopping the demand.’ 

Considerations on the present state of the Wool Trade, the laws 
made concerning that article, and how far the same are consistent 
with true policy and the interest of the state, by a gentleman resi- 
dent on his estate in Lincolnshire. Elmsly. 1s. 

The Propriety of allowing a qualified Exportation of Wool dis- 
cussed historically; to which is added an Appendix, containing a 
Table, which shows the value of the woollen goods of every kind 
that were entered for exportation at the Custom-house, from 1697 
to 1780 inclusive, as well as the prices of wool in England during 
that period.’ Elmsly. 2s. 

“* Proposes to permit the exportation of wool, when its average price in 
specified markets of Britain is 16s. 8d. a tod or under, on paying the old 
denizen duty of 11, 13s. 4d. the sack, of 364 pounds, or, in other words, 2s. 
33d. a tod, of 28 pounds.” 

Reflections on the present low Price of coarse Wools, its imme- 
diate causes, and its probable remedies, by Josiah Tucker, D.D. 
Dean of Gloucester. Cadell. 1s. 

“Causes. Stoppage of exportation. Disuse of woollen manufactories. 


Diminution of cottagers. Increase of the staple itself, by breaking up waste 
grounds. 


* This pamphlet was supposed to have been compiled under the superin- 
tendance of Sir Joseph Banks. 
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“1, Remedy. Export under the duty of id. inthe pound, and apply the 
duty as a bounty on the exportation of coarse woollens aud worsteds of our 
own. 2dly, Allow a bounty of 1}d. per yard to the exporter, for the ex- 
portation of coarse woollens and worsteds to the Baltic. Repeal the mono- 
poly granted to the Russia Company. Sdly, Raise up people to wear your 
own wool by creating cottages,” 

An Answer to Sir John Dalrymple’s Pamphlet upon the Ex- 
portation of Wool, by Nathaniel Forster, D.D. Rector of All 
Souls, Colchester, and Chaplain to the Countess Dowager of 
Northington. Colchester. Keymer. 1s. 

The Contrast; or a Comparison between our Woollen, Linen, 
and Silk Manufactures ; showing the utility of each, both in a na- 
tional and commercial view ; whereby the true importance of the 
fleece, the first and great staple of our land, will appear evident ; 
the effect that must naturally arise from the system we pursue, and 
the consequences we may rationally hope for from a contrary po- 
licy : together with such facts and remarks as may claim the atten- 
tion of every Englishman who is a friend to the freedom and pros- 
perity of this country. Buckland. 1s. 

An Answer addressed to those who have read Sir John Dal- 
rymple’s Pamphlet, in support of a tax, and permission to export 
raw wool; by a plain matter of fact man. Faulder. 6d. 

Plain Reasons addressed to the people of Great Britain against 
the intended petition to parliament from the owners and occupiers 
of land in the county of Lincoln, for leave to export wool; with 
some remarks on Sir John Dalrymple’s Treatise, lately published, 
in favor of a general exportation of wool. Leeds. Wright and 
Son. 1s. 

A Letter to the landed Gentlemen and Graziers of Lincoln- 
shire: in which are pointed out the principal causes of the present 
redundancy of wool, and the exportation of it proved to be impoli- 
tic and dangerous; together with the proposal of a more safe and 
certain remedy. Occasioned by, and interspersed with observa- 
tions upon, Sir John Dalrymple’s question on that subject, by a 
Friend and Neighbor. Cambridge. Merril. 1s. (March.) 

“ Give greater encouragement to the invention and use of those machines, 
by which one man or child may do the work of several.” 

A Letter on the Subject of Wool, interspersed with Remarks 
on Cotton, addressed to the Public at large, &c. by William Mug- 
liston, amanufacturer of hosiery at Alfreton. Nottingham. Cox. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Qualities of English Wools, 
and the variations of breed in Sheep, with Remarks on Dean 
Tucker’s Pamphlet, &c. by a Gentleman Farmer. vans. 1s, 
(April.) 
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WHITE MUSTARD SEED. 





Tw the month of June, 1822, I made a trial of the White Mustard 
Seed merely as an aperient ; when the generally improved state of 
my feelings, which soon followed, inclined me to give it credit for 
medicinal properties of a very beneficial nature, besides that for 
which [ took it. Under this impression, I gave it to some of the 
sick poor in the neighborhood, and with a success which excited 
my astonishment. | have since recommended it in many cases, of 
which several were very distressing ; and the result is such as to 
authorise a persuasion, that the public are not aware of its very 
extraordinary powers, nor of the very great variety of cases to 
which it is applicable. 

The Mustard Seed appears to act not only on the bowels, but 
on the skin and kidneys also, It is likewise found to strengthen 
and invigorate, in a remarkable degree, the whole line of the ali- 
mentary canal ; and consequently, to improve digestion and assimi- 
lation, and with that, appetite, sleep, and general health. In diseases 
therefore arising from a disordered state of the stomach and bowels, 
it is probably a very general remedy; and such in reality it appears 
to be. It has succeeded in cases of asthma, shortness of breath, 
cough, and other distressing affections of the chest; in cases of un- 
easiness, pain, and sense of tenderness and soreness in the interior, 
and particularly at the pit of the stomach; in painarising from gravel, 
in partial and general dropsy, in paralysis, in rheumatic affections, 
in oceasional and-habitual costiveness, in pain in the head, and 
coldness in the limbs and feet, It is found to expel worms both 
in children and adults, and not only the long round worms, but the 
small white ones also, It has been successful in a case of ague. 
A poor woman of the age of 77, had been suffering from a quoti- 
dian ague of at least a fortnight’s standing, when she began the 
Mustard Seed, taking two small tea-spoonsful every three hours. 
The diseasé abated almost immediately, and in two days was en- 
tirely subdued. She had also for some years labored under the 
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consequences of a very weak interior, and had suffered greatly from 
habitual costiveness, and extreme coldness in the extremities and 
in the stomach and bowels. Such was the sense of coldness in 
the interior, that warm téa and broth afforded no relief. After 
taking the Seed for a fortnight, all these uncasy symptoms, with 
some others, disappeared ; and she is now enjoying as good a state 
of health as is compatible with her advanced years. It is proper 
to add, that after the ague had been subdued, the Seed was taken 
only three times in the day. 

When the Seed is used as a remedy for occasional costiveness, 
it should be taken fasting, about an hour before breakfast; and, 
generally speaking, a small table-spoonful is the proper dose. 
With some constitutions a tea-spoonful in the morning is sufficient, 
while others require a second large dose to be taken at night. 
When it is used as a remedy for the several diseases before enu- 
merated, it should be taken twice, thrice, and sometimes, though 
very rarely, four times in the day. The patient should begin with 
two doses ; taking the first about an hour before breakfast, and 
the second about the same time after dinner. After the second or 
third day, a third dose should be added, and taken at bed time, 
The quantity in each dose must depend in some degree on the 
effect produced on the bowels, which should not be purged, but 
should be kept moderately and uniformly open. No certain fixed 
rule can be prescribed on this head. Generally speaking, three 
doses in the day, each containing two tea-spoonsful or a dessert- 
spoonful, are found to be sufficient; while, with some constitu- 
tions, a single tea-spoonful in each dose will be too much, and with 
others a dessert-spoonful in each dose will be too little, When 
the Seed is given for the expulsion of worms, four doses should be 
taken in the day, each containing two tea-spoonsful, or as much as 
will moderately purge the bowels. The Seed is to be taken whole, 
and either alone or in a little water or other liquid, warm or cold ; 
and it should be taken every day without intermission, until the 
morbid symptoms disappear, or, in other words, until health is re- 
stored, as far as the age and circumstances of the patient will admit. 

The Mustard Seed is valuable not only as a remedy for disease, 
but as a means of preventing it. Of its power as a preventive, a 
very extraordinary instance has occurred. A friend of mine had 
for five or six years previous to the last, been regularly attacked 
with bay-asthma in the months of June or July in each of those 
years. ‘The attacks were always violent, and for the most part ac- 
companied with some danger. And such was the impression made 
on his constitution by the disease, and the remedies resorted to, (of 
which bleeding and blistering were the chief) that each illness led 
to a long confinement to the house, extending to a period of nearly 
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three months. In the early part of the last year, he resolved to 
make a trial of the Seed, in order to prevent, if possible, a recur. 
rence of the asthma; and in the month of March in that year he 
began the use of it, and thenceforward took it regularly every 
day without intermission; and the result was that he escaped 
the disease. In November last he. informed me, that from the 
time when he first took the Seed, his health had not only never been 
interrupted by illness of any kind, but had been progressively im- 
proving: and he further assured me that he did not recollect that 
he had ever enjoyed so good a state of health as at that time. 

It is to be observed in favor of the Mustard Seed, that it always 
produces some, and very frequently a considerable, degree of relief, 
in a very short time, even in the course of a week, and in many in- 
stances, in two or three days. And since it has not been necessary 
in any case to increase the quantity taken, it is presumed that the 
Seed does not lose its efficacy by familiarity with the constitution, 
A circumstance also which stamps a particular value on it is, that, 
generally speaking, it appears to obviate the effects of sudden 
exposure to cold, and is thus probably in no small degree a pro- 
tection against that host of evils which flow from our very variable 
and uncertain climate. It seems peculiarly adapted both to infancy 
and old age. It enables the young to contend with the morbid 
debility frequently attaching to their tender years, and it supports 
the aged under the pressure of infirmities generally annexed to 
declining life. When taken by the former, it occasionally throws 
out a considerable eruption on the skin; a result which has never 
failed to promote the general health of the child, Perhaps it may 
be serviceable as an anti-scorbutic and general purifier of the 
blood: and it may reasonably be questioned whether there exists 
a safer or more effectual means of regaining strength, after the loss 
of it from severe illness. 

To the poor it is invaluable in every point of view. It is pe- 
culiarly calculated to meet the numerous and formidable bodily 
evils with which they have to contend, and to which they are so 
remarkably exposed. ‘The laboring classes of society are almost 
universally destined to hard work, and scanty means of support. 
With them, therefore, the stomach and bowels are very apt to lose 
their tone, and to fail in the due discharge of their important func- 
tions. Hence they very often complain of weak digestion, short- 
ness of breath, sense of soreness and weight at the pit of the sto- 
mach, a general debility in the interior, worms, pain in the kidneys, 
habitual costiveness, flatulence, cold feet, rheumatism, and depres- 
sion of spirits. For these disorders the Seed appears to be an 
almost certain remedy ; and to the poor it is further recommended, 
as a medicine extremely cheap, taken with equal ease at home or 
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in the field, and requiring neither confinement to the house, nor 
any alteration of diet. 

It is to be observed that there are constitutions which forbid 
the application of this remedy. ‘Two instances have occurred, in 
which the highly inflammatory disposition of the patients would 
not admit of a trial of it, although it was given in very small quan- 
tities. In one of these, a dose of only ten Seeds produced an 
irritation and degree of heat so great as to preclude the trial of a 
second. Generally speaking, however, it excites no other sensation 
than that of comfortable warmth, and in some cases no particular 
sensation whatever. 

1 will close these observations by remarking that there are pe- 
culiarities belonging to the Mustard Seed which may perhaps in 
some measure account for its extraordinary powers. It discharges 
a sort of mucilage, which serves as a vehicle for its stimulating and 
other medicinal properties; and that this discharge is slow and 
gradual, is perceived by retaining a portion of the Seed in the 
mouth for ten or twelve or a greater number of hours, during which, 
a sort of mucilage is found to be incessantly flowing from it. 
When therefore the Seed is taken whole, there is some ground for 
supposing that its virtues are not exhausted in the stomach and 
prime vie, but that they reach every part of the alimentary canal, 
aud that, by direct communication, as the Seed passes through it. 
And it is also very probable that the bowels are assisted in the 
propulsion of their contents, by the mere mechanical action of the 
Seed thus taken in an entire and unbroken state. 


March, 1824, 


The White Mustard Seed is sold by seedsmen at one shilling per pound.— 
Those who may be disposed to give it tothe poor, are informed that, in 
Mark Lane, the average price per bushel, containing at least fifty pounds, 
is about fifteen shillings. 
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REPORT. 


Tz Committee intrusted with the management of the Settlers’ 
Fund, in presenting to the subscribers the account of the annual 
receipts and expenditure, are not aware that they can better re- 
deem their pledge to the public, whose charity they have dis- 
pensed, or afford stronger inducements for the continued and 
more extensive exercise of that charity, than by laying before 
them a plain statement of their proceedings. 

The Committee deem it essential, in the first place, to explain, 
as particularly and satisfactorily as they can, the chief purposes to 
which the funds of the Society have been appropriated. They 
will then offer a few of the details of the cases relieved ; and con- 
clude their report with one or two extracts from the accounts and 
letters they have received respecting the existing circumstances of 
the settiers. And they feel convinced, that the simple narrative 
of facts, contained in these extracts, will justify their farther appeal 
to the liberality of the public in behalf of sufferings which, though 
they cannot be effectually relieved by human means, may be 
greatly alleviated. 
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On a reference to the account of expenditure, the first item that 
occurs is a sum of 500 rixdollars, remitted, at various periods, to 
the Rev. Mr. Shaw, at Salem, in the district of Albany, with 
whom your Committee have regularly corresponded, and to whom 
they are greatly indebted, both for the useful application of the 
funds of the Society, and for the very full and satisfactory accounts 
he has furnished of the mode of their distribution. Mr Shaw’s 
extensive acquaintance with the settlers, and his habit of fre- 
quently visiting the different locations in his ministerial capacity, 
render him peculiarly qualified to judge of their circumstances 
and characters, and to employ the grants of the Society in afford- 
ing relief to the most deserving, as well as to the most necessitous 
applicants. The following are a few of the cases which he assisted, 
extracted from his letters to the Society. 

«“ Thomas Slater :—A man with a large family, and who has 
been long suffering under affliction: the sum of 25 rixdollars 
was advanced to enable him to provide food for his family, who 
were suffering in consequence of his affliction.” 

«‘ Keevey :—A man afflicted with a rheumatic fever, and who 
had, by an accident, received such an injury in one of his hands, 
that for many months he was unable to work. After having 
sold the greater part of his cattle to support himself and 
family, during his illness, he became pennyless, and his wife 
and five children suffered severely. 1 am happy in being 
able to report, that he is now so far recovered as to be able to do 
something for himself.” 

«¢ Loss accruing by the sale of wheat :-— 

“ This sum,” says Mr. Shaw, ‘ I conceive to have been as use- 
fully applied as any of the money I have expended on account of 
the Society. 

« A particular kind of wheat, called ‘ Bengal Wheat,’ solid in 
the straw, has succeeded in several parts of this district remarka~ 
bly well, during those three years which have proved so fatal to 
all other kinds of wheat, in consequence of the blight. The dis- 
tribution of this grain, as extensively as possible amongst the set- 
tlers, has therefore become an object of the greatest importance. 
The few individuals who had raised it during the last season 
asked very high prices—in some instances 50 rixdollars the muid ; 
hence, many of the poorer persons were in danger of having none 
of this grain for seed, from their inability to pay such a price for 
it. I thought I could not better fulfil the intentions of the Society 
than by assisting such persons; and therefore I obtained a few 
muids, which I sold at a loss of the sum here charged. By requir- 
ing every one to pay a proportion of the expense, the total loss 
was not great, although a considerable number received assistance 
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in this way, as it was sold in small portions of from 20 to 30lbs 
each. I doubt not but that this item of your expenditure, by the 
blessing of God, will, during the next year, give bread to a num- 
ber of families who otherwise could not have obtained it.” 

«‘ Mrs. Freemantle :—This poor woman’s husband was killed 
by the Caffres some time ago. She is left with a family of four 
children, whom she endeavors to maintain by needlework. The 
donation of the Society made the widow’s heart to leap for joy.” 

«¢ The sum of 60 rixdollars was given to the relief of three fa- 
milies who were sufferers by fire ; in consequence of which, al- 
though capable of maintaining themselves, they were at that time 
reduced to the greatest straits, having all lost considerably.—T hey 
appeared very grateful to the Society for its timely aid.” 

The next sum of 270 rixdollars was voted by the Committee 
in aid of three cases of extreme distress, where the parties were 
highly respectable; and the following is an extract from a letter 
received from one of these individuals, acknowledging the receipt 
of the money. 

«I will thank you to tell the Committee of the Settlers’ Fund 
that I am exceedingly grateful for the assistance afforded me. It 
was a most timely relief, as my poor children and all my family 
were nearly naked. I shall endeavor to repay this sum as soon as 
I can; but what our fate will be, God only knows.” 

The next article of expense, charged in the account, is a sum of 
579 rixdollars for clothing, purchased in Cape Town, and for- 
warded by sea to Algoa Bay: this was also distributed under the 
direction of the Rev. W. Shaw. 

The sum expended and placed next in succession, is the most 
considerable in the account, and was applied to one of the princi- 
pal objects for which the Society was originally instituted, viz. the 
relief of the widows and families of deceased settlers. Nearly the 
whole of this sum has been distributed in Cape ‘Town; the 
widows having, by the loss of their chief stay, been necessarily 
compelled to abandon their locations, and to seek a scanty liveli- 
hood for themselves and children, by those efforts of female indus- 
try which are generally but too inadequately requited. 

The charge of 189 rixdollars 6 skillings next claims attention, 
and was incurred by sending to the Merchant Seamen’s Hospital 
four settlers, who were suffering under illness, without any means 
of obtaining advice or assistance. It is, however, with pleasure 
that the Committee state that, in consequence of an institution 


having been lately established for affording medical aid under simi- - 


lar circumstances, this charge is not likely to recur. 
The following sum of 102 rixdollars was expended in forward- 
ing to their respective owners several packages, which had veen 
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saved from the vessels wrecked in Table Bay, in June 1822. As 
they consisted chiefly of agricultural implements, and articles of 
clothing, it was considered advisable to advance this sum, to render 
them available to the persons for whom they were intended, in the 
hope that a part at least would be repaid by the owners. 

‘The sum of 93 rixdollars was paid for the interment of three 
individuals, who, not having paid taxes, were not, it appears, en- 
titled to burial at the expense of the Town. 

The next three charges require no elucidation. 

The last article of expense is for general disbursements, made 
towards the relief of various cases of distress amongst settlers in 
this town; a part of which has been returned by the individuals 
who received it,—as appears on the other side of the account. 

Much has been said on the impolicy of relieving, by pecuniary 
aid, the necessities of those settlers who, being free from the en- 
gagements under which they came out, leave their locations, and 
seekemployment or assistance in Cape Town. 

Your Committee readily admit that, as a general system, such 
a measure would not only encourage idleness, but bring on the 
Society claims which it would be equally impolitic and impossible 
to satisfy: yet, circumstances may occur of such a kind as to 
render immediate assistance requisite. 

Your Committee will not pretend to affirm that they may not, 
in their endeavors to relieve abject poverty, sometimes have extend 
ed aid to unworthy objects. When the application was made (as it 
frequently has been) by individuals evidently suffering under the 
pangs of hunger, and wéterly destitute, the urgent claims of nature 
have been satisfied, previous to a particular inquiry,—which, when 
made at a subsequent period, only tended to confirm the truth of 
the observation, that the extremes of misery and vice are commonly 
but too closely allied. Imposition has, however, been guarded 
against by persons being visited in their abodes. Of the sum ex- 
pended in grants of this kind, since the last annual meeting, 
amounting, altogether, to little more than 400 rixdollars (deduct- 
ing the amount repaid), a great proportion was applied to the re- 
lief of four persons reduced to the utmost wretchedness by illness 
or accident. Of these persons one died, a second recovered,— 
and of the remaining two (which were cases of fractured limbs), 
one is now doing well, and it is to be hoped will repay to the 
Society a part of the money advanced. 

The Committee now beg leave to lay before the meeting a few 
details extracted from letters addressed to the Secretary, or ob- 
tained from other authentic sources. 


[For the extracts here alluded to, and others subsequently 
received, sce Appendix.) 
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ACCOUNT of the Receipts and Exrenpiture of the Srr- 
TLERS’ Funp Society, since the last GENERAL MEETING. 


Receipts. 
Rds. 
To Balance of last account ° ‘ ‘ i - 1,667 
Unpaid Subscriptions ° . 170 
Subscriptions received since last General Meeting - 1,958 


Money returned to the Society, . - «+ ° 118 





Rds. 3,913 





Expenditure. 
Rds, Sks. 
By Cash remitted to the Rev. W. Shaw, for distribution 


in Cases of urgent distress, amongst Settlers residing 


on their locations . 500 0 
By Ditto paid for clothing, distributed by the Rev. 
W.Shaw. 579 0 


By Ditto remitted by the Secretary to Settlers in Albany 270 0 
By Ditto expended in monthly allowances to widows 


with large families . . ‘ - 6770 
By Ditto expended for medical assistance. 189 6 
By Ditto expended in forwarding to their respective 

owners, goods saved from wrecked vessels - 102 } 
By expense attending the Burial of Settlers dying in 

Cape Town 93 0 
By Cash expended on ‘the purchase of tools furnished to 

mechanics out of employ 54 0 
By support afforded in lying-in cases in this Town ‘ 40 0 
By Cash expended for printing reports, postage, &c. 58 0 


By Ditto disbursed for various cases of distress in Cape 

Town, part of which has been repaid ‘ - 45271 
By Balance at the Bank . , : , ‘ . 1230 
By unpaid subscriptions . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° - 1000 





Rds. 3,913 0 


_— ——- 


AT the ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the Subscribers to the 
SETTLERS’ FUND SOCIETY, held 17th Sept. 1823,— 
(His Honor Sir Joan TruTer in the chair,) 

The following Resolutions were unanimously agreed to: 


It was moved by the Rev. Dr. Philip, and seconded by 
H. W. Money, Esq. 
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{.—That the Report which has been now read be received and 
printed. 

It was moved by John Trotter, Esq. and seconded by T. Prin- 

le, Esq. 
, II.—That the Thanks of the Society be given to those Gentle- 
men who have acted as Members of the Committee during the 
past year; that a new Committee be elected for the ensuing 
year; that the following Gentlemen be appointed, with the 
power of filling up vacancies, and adding to their number ;—and 
that any three of the Committee form a Quorum : 

His Honor Sir John Truter, W. W. Bird, Esq. J. W. Stoll, Esq. 
Major Holloway, Rev. G. Hough, A. M. Rev. John Philip, D. D. 
Rev. W. Wright, A. M. Lt-Col, Pitman, Sir Richard Ottley, 
W. T. Blair, Esq. H. W. Money, Esq. W. Braddon, Esq. R. W. 
Eaton, Esq. R. J. Jones, Esq. and A. B. Tod, Esq. 

It was moved by Lieut-Col. Pitman, and seconded by W. T. 
Blair, Esq. 

III.—That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the Treasurer 
and Secretary of the Society; and, that they be requested to 
continue to fill their respective offices. 

It was moved by Sir Richard Ottley, and seconded by R. W. 
Eaton, Esq. 

IV.— That the distress of many of the Settlers is extreme, and 
calls for the renewed and increased exertions of the inhabitants of 
this Colony, and of other parts of the British Empire; and, for 
the purpose of encouraging subscriptions, that the proceedings of 
this day be printed and circulated; and that the Resolutions of 
this Meeting, with a list of the subscribers, be inserted in the 
Cape Gazette, and in the English and Indian Papers. 

It was moved by the Rev. Dr. Philip, and seconded by the 
Rev. W. Wright; 

V.—That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to the 
following Gentlemen who have left the Colony, for the eminent 
services rendered by them to the Society during their residence 
here :—Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart. Gilbert Masters, Esq. J. Donni- 
thorne, Esq. and W. O. Salmon, Esq. 

It was moved by R. J. Jones, Esq. and seconded by G. Ca- 
dogan, Esq. 

VI.—That the Denomination of this Society be changed from 
the « Settlers’ Fund Society,” to that of * The Society for the 
Relief of distressed Settlers in South Africa.” 

It was moved by H. W. Money, Esq. and seconded by W. 
Braddon, Esq. 

VII. —That John Trotter, Esq. be elected a Member of the 
Committee for the ensuing year. 
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It was moved by Sir Richard Ottley, and seconded by Samuel 
Bailey, Esq. 

VIII.—'That the respectful thanks of this Meeting be presented 
to His Honor Sir John Truter, for his obliging readiness in 
taking the Chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Philip, in moving that the Report be received 
and printed, addressed the Meeting as follows : 


While I congratulate this Meeting on the talent and respectability with 
which I see myself surrounded, on the importance of the object for which 
we are assembled, and the character of the Report which has just been 
read, I cannot help inquiring, how it happens that we are so thinly attended 
at our General Meetings; that we have so few Subscribers; and that on 
such an extensive field held out to our cultivation, our operations should 
have been so limited? I hope I shall be excused if I take up a small portion 
of your time, on the present occasion, on this question. 

Does this arise from what has been said of late years respecting the abuse 
of this sort of charity ? . 

I am ready to give this objection all the weight it can claim. I allow that 
by injudicious charity we may perpetuate the evils we wish to cure, and 
hold out a premium to vice and idleness. Iam willing ,to go all the length 
that Malthus himself goes on this question; but [ hope I shall be excused 
if I stop where this great champion of rigid economy stops. While Malthus 
shows all the bad effects of the general mode of relieving the poor by assess- 
ment, this philosophical writer does not condemn societies formed upon the 
principles of this Society. When commending active and voluntary bene- 
volence, he enumerates several classes, as,—the aged—the infirm—the 
widow—the fatherless, &c. whom he considers as having a legal claim on 
us for support. He goes further. He allows even the vicious and the pro- 
fligate to have a title to a certain kind of relief. Even to this class he allows 
bread and water,—articles extremely scarce among the most virtuous of that 
people for whom I am now pleading. ‘ 

“In the great course of human events,” says Mr. Malthus, “ the best- 
founded expectations will sometimes be disappointed ; and industry, pru- 
dence, and virtue, not only fail of their just reward, but are involved in un- 
merited calamities. Those;who are thus suffering, in spite of the best directed 
effurts to avoid it, and from causes which they could not be expected to 
foresee, are the genuine objects of charity. In relieving these, we exercise 
the appropriate office of benevolence, that of mitigating the partial evils 
arising from general laws; and in this direction of our charity, therefore, 
we need not apprehend any ill consequences. Such objects ought to be re- 
lieved, according to our means, liberally and adequately, even though the 
worthless were starving.” Again, “I have already observed, however, and 
I here repeat it, that the general principles on these subjects ought not to 
be pushed too far, though they should always be kept in view: and that 

- Many cases may occur, in which the good resulting from the relief of pre- 
sent distress may more than overbalance the evil to be apprehended from 
the remote consequences. All relief, in instances not arising from indolent 
and improvident habits, clearly comes under this description : and in gene- 
ral it may be observed, that it is only that kind of systematic and certain re- 
lief, on which the poor can confidently depend, whatever may be their con- 
duct, that violates general principles in such a manner, as to make it clear, 
that the general consequence is worse than the partial evil. When this first 
claim on our benevolence was satisfied, we might then turn our attention to 
the idle and improvident. But the interests of human happiness most 
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clearly require, that the relief which we afford them should be scanty. We 
may, perhaps) take on ourselves, with great caution, to mitigate the punish- 
ments which they are suffering from the laws of nature, but on no account to 
remove them entirely. They are deservedly at the bottom in the scale of 
society; and if we raise them from this situation, we not only palpably 
defeat the ends of benevolence, but commita most glaring injustice on 
those who are above them. They should, on no accuunt, be enabled to 
command so much of the necessaries of life as can be obtained by the worst 
paid common laborer. The brownest bread, with the coarsest and scantiest 
apparel, are the utmost which they should have the means of purchasing.” 

Shall I be told that there is no surplus of misery among our countrymen 
unprovided for? I do not stand here on this occasion as the accuser of the 
Colonial Government, nor of the Local Authorities of the Colony; but we 
may certainly allow the possibility of distress, without any reflection on 
any man, or any class of men. Reasoning a priori, I maintain it is impos- 
sible to remove five thousand men from their native country, and plant 
them in any other country under heaven, without involving a vast portion 
of suffering, 

For an illustration of this subject, we have only to look to the diffe- 
reut emigrations to America in the first colonization of that country. Many 
of the first Settlers suffered greatly, and some whole parties perished for 
want of the necessaries of life,on spots that are now supporting a dense 
population. The history of the Sierra Leone Settlement is well-known. Many 
lives were lost, and much property sunk, before the experiment afforded 
any rational prospect of success. The colonization of New Holland is also 
acase in point. During the early period of that Settlement, the Colonists 
were often in the greatest distress. Several times they were under the 
painful apprehension of death by famine. For six years they continued to 
receive 2 great part of their supplies from Batavia, from India, and from 
England, at considerable expense to the mother country. 

From 1550 to 1570, including the first twenty years of the history of this 
Colony, although the number of the first Settlers was not one third of the 
number landed in Albany, it cost the Dutch East India Company twenty 
millions of guilders. Though it is not my intention at present to attempt 
to account for the facts, yet it may be remarked, that there seems to be 
something in a virgin soil unfavorable to the support of human life ; and it 
seems to be with men as with vegetables,—they must suffer, after being 
transplanted, before they can take root. 

One circumstance may be mentioned, in passing, which has added to the 
distress of the Settlers. In the emigrations constantly taking place ts Ame- 
rica, the emigrants having landed at New York, Boston, Quebec, or some 
large town, find employment, assistance, or the means of subsistence, in the 
countries through which they pass, and from the Colonists settled in the 
immediate neighborhood of their locations; but in the late emigration to 
this colony, we have bétween four and five thousand people conducted at 
once to a country possessed by a few Dutch Boors, who, in case of any fai- 
lure of the Emigrants’ hopes, could give them no assistance. 

Among other means employed to give an unfavorable impression of the 
Settlers, a charge of Radicalism was attempted to be fixed upon them, In 
such a body of people there are, no doubt, many worthless and discontented 
individuals ; but I can aver, from my own personal knowledge,—and I have 
visited their different locations,—that I never met with aw instance where 
there was less reason for this charge applied to the people as a body, than 
in the present case. What they are at this moment I will not presume to 
say; but in the latter end of 1821, I was surprised to find so few persons of 
this description among them. 
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Shall we be told, to set aside their claims on our benevolence, that they 
want industry? If, after the failure of so many crops, they neglect to culti- 
vate the soil to the full extent of the credit they may have given them 
for physical energies, is it matter of surprise?) They cannot command the 
clouds of heaven to rain upon their fields: they cannot raise the water 
from the deep ravines to which it is confined, to irrigate their gardens: they 
cannot arrest Omnipotence, and stop the progress of that blight, which, 
through successive years, has destroyed the promise of the harvest. And 
if, under the repeated strokes of the Almighty, the mind loses its tone, 
when nothing but the powerful aids of Religion can prevent depression, 
and stimulate to perseverance, the unhappy sufferers are more entitled to 
our sympathy, than deserving of censure. 

The claims of our unhappy countrymen upon our sympathy are of more 
than an ordinary character. The writers of elegant fiction have been accus- 
ed of injuring the cause of benevolence, by dressing it out in all the be. 
witching enchantments of eloquence. “ Allis beauty to the eye, and harmo- 
ny totheear. Nothing is seen but pictures of felicity, and nothing is heard 
but the pleasing whispers of gratitude and affection. The reader 1s carried 
along by soft and delightful representations of virtue. He accompanies his 
hero through all the fancied varieties of his history. He goes along with 
him to the cottage of poverty and disease, surrounded, as he may suppose, 
with all the charms of rural seclusion, where the murmurs of an adjoining 
rivulet accord with the finer sensibilities of the mind. He enters the en- 
chanting retirement, and meets with a picture of distress, adorned with all 
the fascinations of romance. Perhaps a meritorious officer, who has fought 
the battles of his country, is languishing on the bed of affliction, without the 
means of subsistence, and without an attendant, save a son of tender years, 
to sympathize with him in his distress, and whose helpless years, and des- 
titute condition, add poignancy to his grief. Perhaps, in the midst of a bar- 
ren wilderness, and surrounded with wild beasts, he unexpectedly meets a 
female, whose slender form, whose elegant motion, whose sudden confusion, 
and whose instant attempt to escape, excite the most powerful curiosity. 
She flies to elude his further inquiries: he follows : and, entering a misera- 
ble hut, discovers himself an unwelcome intruder: he apologizes—he is 
shocked—he finds the inmate of this humble shed invested with every fe- 
male grace: he felicitates himself on his good fortune : his tears flow, his 
heart dilates with all the luxury of tenderness: ‘the visions of Paradise 
play before his fancy:’ his whole soul is absorbed in plans that embrace the 
future felicity of this interesting family : he gives bis last shilling, and im- 
parts it with so much delicacy, that he makes them feel that he is receiving, 
not conferring, a favour.” 

The lovers of romance—the epicures of feeling—can have no pretext for 
treating the objects now calling for their sympathy with indifference, for 
want of these romantic accompaniments. The admirers of this sort of fictitious 
history, our modern sentimentalists, who revel in all the soft delusions of 
an ideal philanthropy, may see all the high-wrought fiction of the “ romantic 
tale, all the imagery of the poet’s song,” reduced to sober reality; if we ex- 
clude from the picture the benevolence which wipes the tear from the eye 
of distress, which affords reliefto the necessitous, and restores to society aud 
happiness the destitute sufferers. Here we have distress attended by all 
the attractions that ever fancy conferred upon fiction. And what is the 
sympathy this distress calls forth? We are told that the sufferers are Radi- 
cals ; that they are worthless people; or that the alleged distress does not exist. 
To this unsupported assertion I oppose incontrovertible facts : I oppose a 
number of letters from the most respectable individuals in Albany, which I 
now hold in my hand: I oppose the most respectable witnesses, who have 
lately visited the locations ; and to the evidence of these witnesses, I add 
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my own testimony; being able, from what I myself observed among the 
Settlers, to corroborate many of the statements contained in the Report. In 
that country, which was described in all the glowing tints of eastern imagery ; 
which was held out te the poor Settlers as a second Land of Promise, as a 
“land literally overflowing with milk and honey;" you may see the fingers 
which seldym moved but.to paint forthe eye, or to charm the ear, tyingup 
cattle, or stopping up the gaps of their enclosure ; females, on whom in 
England the wind was scarcely allowed to blow, exposed to all the rage of 
the pitiless storm ; mothers with large families, who used to have a servant 
to each child, without an individual to assist them in the drudgery of the 
house, the labor of the dairy, or the care of their children; families who 
used to sleep upon down, with scarcely a sufficient number of boards, or a 
sufficient quantity of straw, to keep them from an earthen fluor; young 
females, possessed of every accomplishment, reduced to feed a few cows, al- 
inost the sole dependence of the family; men, who have held the ranks 
of Captains and Paymasters in the army, driving waggons, without shoes 
ur stockings! 

In a tour I made through the locations of these Settlers, I found a gen- 
tleman, whose connexions at home I knew to be respectable, with two luve- 
ly daughters, without a single servant, male or female, upon the place. I 
asked him, bow he came to be in this situation? In reply, he said, with 
much mildness and apparent resignation: “I have sunk my all, I have 
spent my last shilling, and I have never reaped one handful of produce 
from my farm.” On another location, I entered a house in which I was 
ushered into the presence of a female, whose dress and circunistances exhi- 
bited such a contrast to her manners and former connexions in life, that, when 
she began to talk of Sir John , Sir Wm. —, General —, 
Lady , as her relations, and to ask me if I knew such persons, it re- 
quired a considerable effort to persuade myself, that I was not listening to a 
person under mental derangement. To describe all the heads of the par- 
ties I met under similar circumstances, would be to enumerate the greater 
partofthem.' I am fully satisfied that, if, in some instances, clamorous in- 
dividuals may have exaggerated the miseries of their own condition, one 
fifth of the real distress of the Settlers, asa body, has neither met the pub- 
lic eye, nor been made known by their own report. 

If there be any thing interesting in the condition of an emigrant, to him 
that knows the heart of a stranger in a strange land; any thing to excite 
pity fur men smarting under the rod of the Almighty, like Job, when he ex- 
claimed, Have pity upon me, oh! my friends, have pity upon me, for the hand 
of the Lord hath touched me ; any thing to excite sympathy in old age, bend- 
ing over the grave of a partner in life who has died of a broken heart ; any 
thing touching in the name of widow; any thing tender in the condition 
of fatherless children ; any thing affecting iu the sight of young accomplish- 
ed females, reduced, not to the spindle and the distaff, but to the drudgery 
that falls to the Jot of the slave in the service of the African Boor ; if there 
be any thing in hunger and nakedness to excite pity—we have all these 
claims embodied in this institution, The ancients teal’ temple dedicated to 
Pity—the human heart is the proper seat of pity ; and what objects can have 
a greater claim to pity, than those in whose cause we are assembled here this 
day? I may be told there are greater objects of pity than these Settlers. I ad- 
mit the fact; and if asked who they are, I reply,—they are those persons 
who wish to destroy our sympathy towards our unfortunate countrymen ! 


* See Letters of Capt. B. and others, in the Appendix, which powerfully 
affected the STi on being here quoted. 
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I would rather be the greatest sufferer in Albany, than be in the condition 
of those individuals, who not ~~ refuse to relieve their distress, but would 


prevent others from doing it. “They that be slain by the sword, are better 
than they that be slain with hunger ; for these pine away, stricken through, 
for want of the fruits of the field. 


Mr. Buarr, on seconding the Third Resolution, expressed himself 
as follows : 


I have much pleasure, Sir, in seconding the resolution which has now been 
moved. If thanks are due to any one, it will, I think, be acknowledged that 
they are in a particular manner due to the Secretary, both for the interesting 
report we have just heard, and for his unwearied attention to the interests 
of the Society, To his personal visits and minute examination into the cir- 
cumstances of the different cases of distress, the Society, as it appears to me, 
is mainly indebted for the prevention of abuses, and the most judicious ap- 
plication of its funds ; and I have no doubt that he will willingly continue to 
render the same assistance in future, and with the same beneficial effects, 

But, Sir, a mvre powerful appeal to the best feelings of every benevolent 
mind, cannot well be imagined, than is to be found in the extreme distress 
of the unfortunate Settlers in Albany ; as is but too evident from the report 
of your committee, as well as from the speech we have just heard from the 
Rev. Dr, Philip: and there are very few, I am persuaded, to whom the ap- 
peal will be made in vain. As, then, we have freely received, so let us fecly 
give—we shall have our reward in the prayers and benedictions of the father- 
less and the widow, and inherit the blessing pronounced on those who give 
even a cup of cold water to the necessitous and the destitute. 


The SecreTary— 


In returning thanks for the honor conferred on himself and colleague, by 


the resolution just passed, attributed the kind —— used by the gentle- 
i 


man who had seconded the resolution, to the politeness which distinguished 
that gentleman’s character, and which led him to speak favorably of the 
meanest effurts and most humble individuals. He accepted the office of Se- 
cretary, under the impression that some person better qualified for it would 
soon have relieved him. He was at the time perfectly unacquainted with 
the duties that would devolve upon him; and he felt conscious that, from 
the want of experience, those duties bad been but ill performed ; he begged, 
however, to assure the meeting, that whilst he should most readily relinquish 
his charge to any gentleman who would have the kindness to take it upon 
himself, he would, on the other hand, as cheerfully continue his services as 


long as they were considered in the smallest degree useful in promoting the 
views of the Society, 


Sir Ricuarp OTT Ley, on moving the Fourth Resolution, address- 
ed the meeting to the following effect : 


I am aware that this is a novel motion—that nothing similar has been pro- 
posed at former meetings. I therefore feel myself called upon to state those 
grounds which have induced me to bring it forward, and to suggest such ar- 
guments as I trust will warrant its adoption by theSociety. 

I shall abstain from all topics which might appear to be introduced for 
the purposes of declamation, and all exaggeration of the sufferings of 
the Colonists, That their distress is serious—that their wants are urgent, 
and call for our immediate assistance, cannot be doubted by any one who 
has attentively considered the documents presented to the Society, and the 
Statements received from those who had the best opportunities of ascertaining 
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the situation to which the Settlers are reduced. We might enlarge much 
upon the state of destitution and nakedness in which many of the, inhabit- 
ants are placed, and the scenes of calamity and woe which are presented 
to the eyes of those who have visited the locations. But I prefer to confine 
myself to those facts which are contained in the report, and which have 
been stated during the course of this day’s proceedings, because we have 
had an opportunity of examining the truth of those facts. All thase state- 
ments have been made by eye-witnesses ; by gentlemen who have resided 
amongst the Settlers, or have travelled through the districts where the colo- 
nists have been fixed. The existence uf those calamitous circumstances hav- 
ing been sufficiently proved, it becomes our duty to search out aud to apply 
the best remedy in.our power. I therefore propose, in the first part of my 
motion, that we should renew and increase our exertions in behalf of the ob- 
jects in whose welfare we are interested. This is absolutely necessary’on 
our part, because, upon looking to the state of our finances, I perceive, that 
we possess only the balance of 723 rix-dullars applicable to their relief; a 
sum wholly inadequate to afford the assistauce which is now so imperiously 
demanded. ButI donot rest here. The ulterior object of my motionis to 
call upon others to co-operate with us in the same benevolent work ; and 
we Cannot expect that other persons residing in distant countries should 
come forward with their money, if they see that we are idle and uncon- 
cerned. But ifour fellow-countrymen in England and other parts of the world 
are informed that we are making efforts, and are endeavoring to augment 
our means in proportion to the increased wants of the sufferers, we may 
hope that they will be ready to assist, and to supply the deficiency which 
remains, after we hiave exhausted our resources. 

The Settlers may properly be divided into four classes.—1. The heads of par- 
ties. 2, Those who have joined together and have been working upon a joint 
stock. $. The Agricultural Servants; And, 4. The Mechanics. Of these 
classes of persons, the two latter descriptions are alone exempted from the 
sufferings which have afflicted the others; and it is therefore for the pur- 
pose of assisting the two former classes, that I call upon this meeting to 
adopt the present motion. The heads of parties are those who have been 
most severely afflicted, and they are the persons who are least likely to make 
their afflictions public. They have lost nearly the whole of their capital, and 
have received no return for the grain which has been sown. Three succes- 
sive failures have reduced to penury all who depended upon the produce of 
the earth. Those who have traded upon a joint stock are nearly in similar 
embarrassments. It is in favor of these persons that we are peculiarly 
called upon for assistance. But numerous are the sufferers of all denomi- 
nations. Women who have lost their husbands—children deprived of their 
parents—what resources have these? 

The report has brought to our notice more than one instance of persons 
almost in a state of destitution, and who are literally deprived of all means 
of support, except those which are affurded by our subscriptions. We must, 
then, renew our efforts; we must give all we can afford: and having 
done so, we may request others to come forward also; and whenever such 
appeal has been made to the hearts of the English people, that appeal has 
seldom been made in vain. Unworthy objects have too frequently found 
means to impose on the generosity of the people of England, and have ob- 
tained those alms which might have been better appropriated; but when a 
case of real distress has been brought home to the knowledge of our coun- 
trymen, few instances are recorded in which they have refused to afford relief. 

I wish, further, to let the distress of the Settlers be made known in India. 
Many gentlemen from Indiaare now resident, or in the habit of visiting this 
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Colony. They will be enabled to ascertain the reality of the present dis- 
tress, and to afford such information as may tend to verify our report, 
and to give effect to those measures which it is our object and our wish 
to promote, 


The Rey. Dr. Puixip, on proposing thanks to the friends of the 
Society who had left the Colony, said— 


That whatever hesitation he had felt on a former occasion, in moving 
thanks to the India gentlemen, for their kind support tothe Society, from 
a fear of wounding the delicacy of such as were present, he could feel none 
at this time, when the thanks were restricted to those who had left us. It 
had been beautifully remarked by a celebrated author, “ That death sets a 
stamp upon the character, and places it out of the reach of fortune.” Such 
a stamp might be said to be affixed to the character of the gentlemen 
whose names he was about to read. They had, during their residence 
amongst us, been ever foremost in every charitable institution ; and had, 
in a particular manner, assisted and supported the objects of this Society, 
Indeed, it might almost be said to owe its present existence to their foster- 
ing hand." 


The Rev. W. WricuT said— 


That it was with feelings of peculiar satisfaction that he rose to second 
the motion of his worthy friend Dr. Philip. Participating, as be did, in 
the sentiments which had animated the meeting, he felt that it would be 
impossible for him to add any thing to what had been already delivered in 
defence of the objects of the Society. He could not, however, forbear taking 
that opportunity of stating to the meeting the advantages which he had at 
all tines witnessed to have been derived from the zealousco-operation of 
the respectable servants of the British Government in India; who had been 
most steady friends to the Society, recruiting its slender funds by their libe- 
ral donations, and giving it the advantage of their countenance and protec- 
tion, by which its character was maintained, and its almost dying embers 
were rekindled. Mr. Wright passed an encomium on the benevolent nature 
of the charity ; and felt, that if the respectable gentlemen, to whom he was 
endeavoring to pay this humble tribute, could derive any additional pleasure 
to that which they must enjoy from having been the happy instruments of 
so much good to their fellow-creatures in distress, it would arise from the 
knowledge that their services were not forgotten. 


Mr. H. W. Moner-- 


While he acknowledged the claims of his Indian friends, who had left the 
Colony, to the thanks of the meeting for the services they had rendered to 
the Society, disclaimed the degree of merit, ascribed in the observations 
just made, to the gentlemen from India, fur their exertions andassistance in 
forwarding the objects of the Society. They had acted from the impulse 
of those feelings—the feelings of Englishmen,—to which, it had been ob- 
served, an appeal had never been made in vain. 


' The Society originated in 1820, from the benevolent exertions of Captain 
Moresby, Cinnnater, and Mr. Shawl, Purser, of his Majesty’s Ship Menai; 
and of H, Ellis, Esq. Deputy Colonial Secretary. 
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APPENDIX. 


The two following Letters were written by gentlemen who are 
both heads of respectable parties, and who had lived in genteel 
and comfortable circumstances in their native country :— 


«“ Graham’s Town, 23d Dec. 1822. 


“I received your letter, and am glad that some one thinks it 
worth while to inquire after so wretched a being as myself. JT am 
sorry to tell you, our dear little Matilda is no more. She was 
with me while reaping some barley, when I told her to go to the 
house to bring me some water to drink: she ran off, and fell on 
one of those vile reptiles that abound in this part of the globe, and 
was stung. I attended my sweet babe for seven days and nights, 
during which she was in the greatest agony, until mortification 
took place. She then recovered her senses—prayed for her poor 
mamma and papa, and expired quite easy, on ‘Tuesday, at four 
o'clock. She was a lovely child, only four years old: all my mis- 
fortunes are nothing compared to this; she was our last and 
only child. 

«© You ask me for an account of our situation; which I will 
give you; and I believe it is applicable to all the settlers, as re- 
gards our crops and prospect of food for the ensuing year. My 
wheat, two months ago the most promising I ever sawinany coun- 
try, is now cut down and in heaps for burning, before we plough 
the ground again. The rust has utterly destroyed it ; not a grain 
have we saved. My barley, from the drought, and a grub which 
attacks the blade just under the surface, produced little more than 
I sowed. My Indian corn, very much injured by the caterpillar ; 
cabbages destroyed by the lice; the beans all scorched with the 
hot winds; and carrots run to seed: the potatoes are good, but 
I have but a small quantity. Our cows are all dry for want of 
gtass: not the least appearance of verdure as far as the eye can 
reach. Nothing but one great wilderness of faded grass, some- 
thing resembling a couchy fallow in England. On Saturday, 
whilst watching by the sick bed of my dear little girl, I was star- 
tled by the cry of wild dogs.t I ran to the window, and saw 
about thirty of those ferocious animals : before I could drive them 
off, they killed 20 of my flock, which consisted of 27 in all, I stood 


' The Wild Honde, or Wild Dog of the Cape, is mentioned by Burchell 
as an undescribed and very ferocious species of the Hyana. 
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for a moment thinking of my misery—my dying child—my blast. 
ed crops—my scattered and ruined flock. God’s will be done! ] 


have need of fortitude to bear up against such accumulated misery. 
Farewell.” 


« Graham’s Town, 28th Jan. 1823. 


s We are all here struggling in the same way in which you left 
us, or rather worse ; our prospects being still more gloomy, as the 
crops have again very generally failed in this part of the country, 
We have also this season been troubled with a new enemy: the 
caterpillars and locusts have been so numerous, that our gardens 
are totally destroyed. I took the greatest care of mine, and the 
prospect of its producing something cheered us a little ; but this 
unexpected visitation has thrown a complete damp on our exertions, 
The season has been so dry, that many farmers in the Graaff-Rey- 
net district have been obliged to leave their places for want of 
water. Several whom I know here are forced to send three miles 
for what water they use for domestic purposes. Bread is now quite 
out of the question; the scanty allowance of half a pound of rice 
is all we get. “We feel much the want of vegetables, sometimes 
being under the necessity of living several days on meat alone. 
The Caffres are very troublesome ; they lately stole 24 head of 
oxen from me}; but misfortune has so long been my companion, 
that we begin to be reconciled to each other.” 


The next two extracts are selected from letters now before the 
Committee, and are written by a gentleman who formerly held 
a Captain’s commission in His Majesty’sService. ‘They are ad- 
dressed toa private friend, who had collected a small subscrip- 
tion for him in Cape Town: 
« Feb. 17, 1823. 


‘¢ To my friends, and the friends of humanity, I am indebted, 
I may say, for the existence of myself and family ; for really, but 
for their kind interference, we must have perished. 

“If I could only see any kind of bread of my own growing, I 
should be happy. "Tis now nearly three months since we had 
any bread to eat, and, indeed, very little rice. If I could any way 
get a bag of meal, it would be a great relief. 

‘¢Tam very sorry to be so troublesome : however, necessity 
compels me to do what my nature somewhat recoils at. We are 
very badly off for breakfast, which now usually consists of a bit 
of fried cabbage, or pumpkinstewed. If we once again get bread, 
we will enjoy it sweetly.” 
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“¢ May 28, 1823. 


(6 ste Papa is so extravagant in Graham’s Town, that it 
is impossible to come at clothing. My sons and myself are v 
naked, and the weather is now excessively cold. If I could but 
get the price of a pair of new wheels for my waggon, I would put 
my son J on the road, and he would earn a little by drawin 
loads for the shopkeepers in Graham’s Town. The calico will be 
a great relief when it arrives. A whole shirt will now be a great 
luxury. 

“ We are at present as badly off as ever. The four cows 
that gave us milk, which was a great part of our support, are dry, 


owing to a disease now prevailing among the cattle throughout 
the country.” 





The following interesting passages are extracted from the MS. 
Journal of Mr. F — (a gentleman well known to several 
members of the committee), who travelled through the English 
locations in March and April last, and personally witnessed 
many of the facts which he relates. 





“© March 31. 


«* Visited Scanlan’s party.—There are only three families re- 
maining here, out of seven of which it originally consisted. They 
were, all but one, shoemakers, and might have obtained plenty of 
employment among the settlers, were it not that there is not one in 
twenty who has now money sufficient to purchase a pair of shoes 5 
and, in fact, the settlers are generally found without them. These 
people have still a few cattle, but have lost many by the Caffres. 
Indian corn and pumpkins are their only produce.” 


“© April 1. 

«¢ Mr. Mandy informed me that many in his neighborhood were 
in the greatest distress, and that some had killed their last cow for 
food.” 

¢¢ Baillie’s Party.—Mr. Adams, who is head of one division of 
this party, informed me that there were only thirteen or fourteen 
famili¢s now remaining on the location, out of the whole of this 
large settlement. He added, that there was much distress among 
those who remained ; and instanced one person of the name of 
H —, who had formerly been in good circumstances, but who, 
from the failure of every other resource, had that day been forced 
to go to Graham’s ‘Town, to sell some of the small remaining part 
of his clothes, to kcep himself and his family from starving, for ab- 
solute want.”’ 
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“¢ April 3. 

** Visited Smith and Cock’s Parties.—Three persons belongin 
to these two parties had some wheat grown this year ; and, at one 
of their houses, I eat the first and last bread that I met with in Al- 
bany, made from wheat grown by any settler. A few of the other 
settlers have bought some of this wheat for seed, at two shillings 
per pound.” 


“Tt is most distressing to see the husband and wife, with scarce. 
ly any thing to cover them, and their children in the same condition, 
lying on the ground on the outside of their miserable huts, roasting 
a few heads of Indian corn, probably the only food they have. 
Many have nothing but pumpkins. One family, of the name of 
H » had not tasted butcher’s meat, nor, I believe, bread, for 
about three months ; and their children were running about with- 
out clothes. As for shoes or stockings, they are seldom to be seen 
on either old or young. 

‘«¢ I am sorry to be obliged to remark, that all that honest bold- 
ness of character, so conspicuous in the yeomen and laborers of 
England, seems to have left these wretched emigrants ; and the 
now appear to meet their disappointments and misfortunes with 
an indifference bordering on despair.”’ 





‘¢ Hyman and Ford’s patty are in a truly miserable plight, with 
scatcely any thing to eat, but a few vegetables. I here saw an 
aged couple in almost a starving condition. On going into their 
hut, I found the poor woman boiling a little pumpkin soup, which 
was mixed with some milk. She said this was the only food they 
had ; and their wretched dwelling was neither wind nor water-tight. 

*¢ At a little distance I met what had once been, as I was told, 
a fine hearty looking young woman, but now miserably emaciated ; 
—apparently about twenty-four or twenty-five years of age. She 
was leading one child, another was following, and a third was on 
her arm. They were all without shoes or stockings. ‘The woman’s 
dress (if such it could be called) consisted of the remains of an old 
tent tied about her: the children were clad in the same manner; 
and the canvas appeared so rotten, that it would scarcely hang on 
them.” 

s¢ April 4. 

«¢ On reaching Wilson's party, we met with many persons who 
had formerly been in a respectable situation of life in England, and 
had brought out some property with them. This is the description 
of people who have suffered the greatest privations and calamities. 
I spoke to one or two respectable women, who gave me a more 
lively idea of their melancholy situation, by replying to me in a man- 
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« 
ner that immediately evinced that they had been well educated, and 
brought up in good society ; though they now appeared to be half 
starved, and almost broken-hearted, with their persons neglected 
and in‘rags. At this place, their gardens had generally failed, and 
the corn altogether.” 


“ April 6. 

« Captain and his two sons were without shoes or stock- 
ings; and actually without sufficient clothing, of any kind, to 
covertheir naked limbs. Their corn had totally failed from blight, 
and their garden had scarcely produced any thing, in consequence 
of drought and caterpillars.” 


«Mrs, Currie (who has a shop at Bathurst) told me, that though 
almost every settler was in the greatest distress for want of the com- 
mon necessaries of life ; and though the articles she sells are chief- 
ly of this description, yet there was almost no demand; because 
not one in fifty had a single rix-dollartoexpend. Such, however, 
she added, was the distress of some, that she could not help giving 
credit, though with little or no prospect of ever being repaid.” 


The remaining selections have been furnished to the Secretary from 
different most respectable quarters. 


The first is extracted from a Letter addressed to Mr. T. Pringle, 
by a Medical Officer on the Caffre Frontier, and dated August 
29, 1823. 


« During my recent stay at » I had opportunities of 
seeing a good deal of the actual state of the settlers in Albany; 
and I can truly declare, I never witnessed so much poverty and 
misery before. Whilst your friends on the Bavian’s river are reported 
to be in comparative comfort and prosperity, our countrymen in 
the Zuureveldt are without the necessaries of life.’ Disease too was 
amongst them, and some families presented a deplorable picture.” 


The next is also taken from a private Letter, addressed to a gentle- 
man now in Cape Town. It was written by an individual of 
high character and connexions, and who has honorably held the 
office of Justice of the Peace in England, and that of Heemraad 
in South Africa. 

“* Sept. 1, 1823. 
« My family are this day without bread, and I can procure none 


* The Scotch party are located far up in the interior, on one of the 
sources of the Great Fish River, parallel with the Sheawberg, and have 
suffered less from the blight than any other Settlers. 
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inf Graham's Town, at any price. Rice is aleo very dear and scarce, 
Now, in our fourth year, our privations are greater than ever, 
The Spring-bucks are increasing so much, that all my own com 
and my nearest neighbor’s on the plain has been entirely eaten 
down. My people are obliged to take their turns in watching them 
all night. Barker and Biggar have severally lost thirty and forty 
head of cattle last week by the Caffres :—Stanly, all his yesterday.” 


The same gentleman, on the 8th of September, says : 

‘¢ Before our present crop is ripe, much distress will be felt for 
want of food. It is really lamentable to hear of and witness the dis. 
tress that now prevails from this cause. A poor Irishman told me 
to-day, that many families, besides his own, were living, * like the 
soldiers’ horses—on green forage;’—for he had eaten nothing curing 
the last two days but lettuces and leeks! Times are so hard that 
we cannot employ laborers.” 


In acommunication, dated September 27th, we have the following 
statement, from the same correspondent. 

** I was yesterday asked tojoin in a petition to government to 
send down Indian corn for seed to the Settlers, as it cannot be pro- 
cured here. I have been this week at the Kowie with my waggon, 
to get flour and rice from the little vessel (the Goop INTENT), 
which came in a day or two before. I was fortunate in getting 
one bag of brown rice for my share, for which I paid 20 rix-dollars. 
The whole of her cargo was flour and rice, and was disposed of in 
the boat as it was landed : and numbers went away without a mor- 
sel, declaring, that their families at home were without grain of any 
kind. It was, indeed, most pitiable to witness the disappointment 
of those who have hoarded up a few dollars for this arrival, 
and returned empty. I saw some of Thornhill’s, Smith’s, Cock’s, 
the Nottingham, Wilson’s, Bradshaw’s, Southey’s, and Holder’s 
parties; to all of whom I put the question, whether they could 
spare me half a muid or so of Indian corn? ‘The universal reply 
was, ‘ We have none for our own use—we have not even enough 
for seed.’ 

«© The rust or blight is very prevalent both in the rye and solid- 
straw wheat, but I sincerely hope they will not be materially hurt. 
All the other forward wheats have suffered as usual—nothing re- 
mains of them.” 


Another gentleman, whose high respectability and moderate senti- 
ments are also well known to the Committee, writes to a friend 
on September 29, as follows : 
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« I am not one who wish to encourage the reports of general dis- 
tress for food ; but to say that the settlers have plenty, is too bare- 
faced. I believe very few have sufficient Indian corn for seed. 
Applications are made to me from all quarters for it, as I happen 
to have alittle to spare. With respect to our crops—the Cape wheat 
has entirely failed; the solid-straw, or Bengal wheat, I trust, 
will answer ; and experience has taught the settlers, that they must 
plant plenty of Indian corn and pumpkins. Should these succeed, 
bread will not be absolutely wanted. But the most serious thing 
is the distress occasioned by the Caffres taking the milch cows. 
Numbers of little farmers who had got together twenty or thirty 
cows, and were thereby enabled to support their families, and sell 
butter sufficient to purchase bread, have been deprived of their lit- 
tle stock by these savages, and compelled to quit their locations, 
and seek employment in Graham’s Town.” 


Mr. Collis, proprietor of the only mill hitherto established in the 
new settlements, states, in a note dated 29th September :— 

« That no wheat grown by any settler had ever yet been brought 
to be ground at his mill; but that it had been partly occupied up 
to the end of July last, in grinding barley, Indian corn, and a little 
rye, reaped by settlers last season. Since that period, not six muids 
of grain of any sort had been received into the mill ; and out of that 
(he adds), several persons have taken back maize to seed, so it is 
evident there is none in hand to grind.” 


The correspondent referred to at page 27, continues on the 30th 
September :— 

‘«‘ The report that the settlers have had abundant crops of Indian 
corn, or that they have now any tolerable supply remaining, is ut- 
terly untrue. It is now selling at one shilling (English) per quart, for 
seed. Since I came from home, I am sorry to find that the prospects 
for harvest are worse: rust and drought are destroying every thing. 
The Caffres continue uncommonly active. Pigot, Cooper, Bester, 
Deiport, Erasmus, and Vandyke, have all lost cattle. If we have 
not effectual relief in a very short time, we must quit our locations. 
It is become really distressing and alarming. O, for Van Dieman’s 
Land! Iam heartily sick of it, and dread being a moment from 
home on account of the Caffres.” 
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THE LATE LORD ERSKINE. 





Quando ullum inveniunt parem ! 





Tue fame of Lord Erskine has long been too firmly established 
to be exalted by eulogy, or depressed by invective; yet, while ad- 
miration and friendship are still warm, the humblest tribute of re- 
spect to his memory may surely be pardoned and permitted. 

It has been observed, by a celebrated political writer, that there 
is nothing so irksome to mankind, as continued demands for a long 
series of years from the same person upon their- admiration and 
aan If, in the conclusion of a life of honor and humanity, 

ord Erskine’s well-earned popularity sustained any material dimi- 
nution, it was probably owing to the operation of this cause—for 
during a period, comprehending nearly half a century, this coun- 
try enjoyed the unmeasured benefit of his talents and affections. 
His exertions in behalf of liberty were not less unremitting than 
enlightened. The liberty he loved, and for which he labored, 
was not a vague indefinite notion, but a permanent rational princi- 
ple, equally opposed to the encroachments of royal prerogative on 
the one hand, and popular frenzy on the other; the freedom that 
he contended for, was, as he himself emphatically expressed it, 
‘¢ that which grows out of, and stands firm upon, THE LAW— 
which is not only consistent with, but which cannot exist without, 
public order and peace ; and which, cemented by morals and exalt- 
ed by religion, is the parent of that charity, humanity, and mild 
character, which has formed, for ages, the glory of this country.” 
As a Statesman, the policy of his views must necessarily be a sub- 
ject of divided opinion; but it may fairly be presumed that no 
doubt can be entertained with regard to the purity of his motives, 
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nor difference of sentiment exist as to the brilliancy of histalents— 
even envy must acknowledge the superiority of his genius, and 
faction admit the firmness of his integrity. 

Zeal for what he considered to be right, and undaunted resolu. 
tion in maintaining it, together with a total disregard of all personal 
consequences, were prominent features in Lord Erskine’s character : 
every cause he undertook, whether in a professional or political 
capacity, was embraced with an ardor which no difficulty could 
abate, and pursued with a patience that no trouble could tire : he 
employed every honest means to aid the sn gte of his own 
generous sentiments; and whatever audience he addressed, * he 
spoke as a man should speak, because he felt as a man should feel.” 

Denis Talon, on witnessing the earliest exertions in public 
of the famous Chancellor D’Aguesseau, is said to have exclaimed, 
‘* I should be satisfied to close my career as nobly as that young 
man has commenced his.” ‘The first display of Lord Erskine’s ex- 
traordinary abilities in the Court of King’s Bench, was eminently 
calculated to excite the most enlightened of his auditors to utter 
a similar exclamation. His speech in the important case of 
Greenwich Hospital was an admirable specimen of his skill as 
an orator—of his zeal as an advocate—and of his intrepidity as 
a man. Its merits as a literary production are unquestionably 
great: strong in goa: luminous in arrangement, and elegant 
in expression—with very few of the defects, it is distinguished by 
almost all the beauties which peculiarly belong to extemporaneous 
speaking : it has the freedom, the facility, and the force, which 
is exclusively the result of spontaneous excitement. Of this, and 
indeed of all Lord Erskine’s speeches, it may be observed, that he 
ion without labor, what no labor, apparently, can improve. 

is style was invariably suited to the subject : vigorous, but not 
rugged ; polished, but not pedantic; and totally free from that 
ambition to glitter, which marks and mars so much of the oratory 
of the present day, with some splendid exceptions. This yas 2y 
rate love of ornament (in the indulgence of which sense is so fre- 
quently sacrificed to sound) may generally be taken to be the cha- 
racteristic of one of two classes of speakers ; either of those whose 
minds are bent more upon the display of their talents, than the 
discharge of their duties; or of a still inferior order, of whom it 
may be said, that they— 


“ Act without aim, thiok little, and feel less.” 


It cannot certainly be esteemed among the least of the great and 
manifold benefits which Lord Erskine conferred upon the Bar, 
that he furnished its members with a fine example of a simple and 
impressive manner of speaking, which, whether it “rose into 
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ce,,or sunk into negligence,” was admirably calculated for the 
detection of sophistry a the emphatic inculcation of truth. 

The eloquence of Lord Erskine sprung, indeed, from the purest 
sources, and was directed to the noblest ends. It emanated from 
a mind enlarged by general knowledge; endowed with singular 
sensibility ; and refined by elegant taste: it was roused to action 
by the justest and noblest of human passions—an ardent love of 
freedom and of fame, founded upon the true happiness and lasting 
glory of his country. Born to what few men acquire, except by 
severe study and long experience as a lawyer, he attained, almost 
at once, the highest rank in his profession, and, as an orator, rose 
instantaneously to the summit of his art: having gained without 
effort, he preserved without rivalry, a reputation, the lustre of 
which has never been equalled, and probably will never be sur- 
passed. 

The masterly defence of Lord George Gordon; the able argu- 
ment in behalf of Mr. Carnan,' and the memorable speech for 
Mr. Stockdale, have generally been considered the fairest monu- 
ments of Lord Erskine’s incomparable talents, and the finest models 
of forensic eloquence in our language. Great, however, as are their 
merits, they do not, they cannot exceed, in any species of ability, in 
any order of beauty or of brilliancy, of variety or vigor, the excel- 
lence of the famous speeches he delivered during the dark and 
disastrous period of the French Revolution, when (to borrow the 
expressive language of a noble writer’) “his sword and buckler 
protected Justice and Freedom; and, defended by him, the 
government found in the meanest individual whom they attacked, 
the tongue of Cicero and the soul of Hampden; an invincible 
orator, and an undaunted patriot.” 

It would, however, be derogating essentially from Lord 
Erskine’s truly illustrious character, to, ascribe the unparalleled 
success that attended his career at the bar, solely to the force of 
his eloquence, powerful, original, and beautiful, as it was. It must 
be recollected, that he was distinguished by superior moral quali- 
ties, worthy his high intellectual endowments. In patience, in 
perseverance, in courage, and in fortitude, he surpassed the mass 
of mankind, as much as he excelled them in genius, in wit, and 
in eloquence. His courage, active and passive, personal and po- 
litical, was manifestly of the highest order; it was not an im- 
pulse warm, but evanescent ; not a passion violent, but void ;—but 


' Delivered at the bar of the [louse of Commons against the monopaly 
of almanacks claimed by the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
2 Vide Lord John Russell’s admirable Treatise on the English Go- 


vernment and Constitution. 
VOL. XXIII. Pam. NO. XLVI. 2D 
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it was a fixed, permanent principle ; it was that species of cou. 
rage which gives ardor to virtue, and confidence to truth; — 
which no change of circumstances can affect, and no elevation of 
rank can exalt ; so consonant and congenial was it with his nature 
and constitution, that it blazed as brightly when he first appeared 
in public, unfriended and unknown, as at a more advanced period 
of his life, when he reigned triumphant at the head of his profes. 
sion, without a rival in fortune or in fame !—and to his honor let 
it be remembered, that this superiority, so sudden in its attain- 
ment, and unexampled in its eminence, took nothing from his 
softer feelings: the high station he filled served, indeed, only 
to display more conspicuously those gentle and generous dis. 

ositions which were inherent in his nature, and exemplified in 

is deportment, throughout all the various changes of his check- 
ered life. 

It is the observation of a great moral writer, that the intrinsic 
importance of manners, in the ordinary commerce of the world, 
is by no means sufficiently appreciated. «* Manners,” he justly 
remarks, ‘¢ are what vex or soothe, corrupt or debase, barbarise or 
refine us ; by a constant, steady, insensible operation, like the air 
we breathe ;” it cannot, therefore, be deemed an unworthy subject 
of commendation, that the manners of Lord Erskine were emi- 
nently excellent ; dignified, yet not dictatorial—familiar, but not 
free—easy, but never inelegant—he talked with that heartfelt ex- 
ertion of talent, of which the pleasure seemed to lie not so much 
in the desire of displaying it, as in the enthusiastic consciousness 
of possessing it himself, whilst he listened to the conversation 
of others, with that marked attention which high-bred courtesy 
prescribes, but which is not unfrequently forgotten by public men, 
accustomed to attract to themselves exclusive attention. ‘To his 
inferiors, Lord Erskine’s manners were as kind as to his equals, 
—they were cordial,—in all his views and sentiments there was a 
tenderness of feeling, and a warmth of expression, which en- 
couraged the confidence of the young, and excited the regard of 
all who came within the sphere of his acquaintance. 

To his own profession, he afforded a salutary example of emu- 
lation without envy, and contention without animosity.—He had 
no resentments, and very few prejudices;—as an opponent, he 
was calm and candid—as a friend, zealous and sincere. Though 
gifted with a more than ordinary share of sensibility, he had none 
of that fretfulness nor feebleness, that wavering nor weakness, that 
dread of censure and distrust of commendation, which too often ac- 
company tempers of such a nature and constitution. Satisfied with 
the rectitude of his intention, he was ever steady in the pursuit of 
his ends ; and combining the high-minded patience of a philo- 
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sopher with the good-humored forbearance of a man of the 
world, he suffered all the mischievous and malignant libels by 
which, in the course of his career, he was assailed, to pass by 
unpunished by the law; nor did he permit their virulence or 
violence, even transiently, to disturb the serenity of his temper, 
or depress the firmness of his spirit. 

It is much beyond the limits of the present essay to trace with 
minuteness the progress of Lord Erskine’s public course, as ho- 
norable for its independence as remarkable for its success ; yet in 
recognizing and recording, however defectively, his high claims to 
public gratitude and admiration, it cannot but be remarked, that 
with the establishment of the rights of juries—with the destruc- 
tion of the dangerous and fearful doctrine of constructive treason 
—with the vindication of all those noble and manly principles 
which are the true supports of the social world ; and with the in- 
defatigable oppesition of tyranny and injustice in every clime, and 
in every form, Ais name will ever be inseparably associated. His 
latest efforts in behalf of the oppressed Spanish nation, and the 
unhappy people of Greece, evinced the force and the fertility of a 
mind, of which age had neither dimmed the discernment nor 
abated the ardor; whilst, at the same time, they exhibited addi- 
tional evidence of their illustrious author's unfeigned attachment 
to the cause of freedom in general, and his unshaken fidelity to 
the interests and honor of this country in particular. 

Opportunity, it has been justly remarked, is the touchstone of 
human worth—long and nobly did Lord Erskine stand its test, 
amidst the allurements of ambition, and the contentions of party : 
unbiassed by favor, and unawed by authority, he steadily pursued 
the path of honor and independence. A temper of a texture less 
firm, and a nature more self-interested than his, would have soli- 
cited, and probably have obtained, on a recent occasion of unfor- 
tunate notoriety, pardon, for some dereliction from the stern dic- 
tates of duty; but, with «that plain heroic magnitude of mind” 
which eminently distinguished every action of his public life, 
Lord Erskine disdained to compromise his principles, or to for- 
sake his post ; and the fair and fearless manner in which he dis- 
charged the difficult obligations imposed on him at the critical 
conjuncture alluded to, will in after ages form a noble subject for 
the historian, whose pen has, perhaps, rarely been called on to 
portray an act of more dignified and disinterested virtue. If, as 
an eminent philosopher has asserted, to encounter great difficul- 
ties, and to conquer them, is the height of human happiness, no 
man ever earned a larger portion of earthly felicity than Lord 
Erskine ; for since the period, when with unexampled genius he 
burst through all the impediments of usage and prejudice (to 
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common minds insuperable barriers), and raised himself from the 
obscure station of a subaltern in the ‘army, to the highest emi. 
nence, and ultimately to the highest dignity, in the profession of 
the law, the whole course of his eventful life presents one conti- 
nued scene of opposition to, and victory over, obstacles the most 
formidable, and temptations the most trying. ‘¢ The secret treasure 
of the past,” as Dryden beautifully expresses it, is out of the reach 
of accident or violence; and surely nothing could have afforded 
Lord Erskine any satisfaction commensurate with that which he 
must have derived from the remembrance of those arduous exer- 
tions and signal triumphs upon which his own fame was founded, 
and the liberties of his country established. 

Suavis est labotum preteritorum memoria. ‘These imperfect 
observations cannot justly be brought to a conclusion, unaccom- 
panied by the expression of a sincere and earnest hope, that long 
and lasting advantages may result to this country, from the ex- 
ample of Lord Erskine’s honorable life, and by the diffusion of his 
eloquent works. His speeches, stored as they are with the soundest 
political doctrines, the finest moral sentiments, and the purest 
oratorical beauties, are calculated eminently to enlighten, and 
permanently to please ; they are qualified to make men not only 
wiser, but better; to expand their views, to confirm their princi- 
ples, and to meliorate their hearts ; to teach them to pursue the 
dictates of duty, at every pain and peril; and to uphold the in- 
terests of humanity in every sphere and season. 

To the members of that profession which Lord Erskine adorned 
by his talents, and ennobled by his integrity, the contemplation of 
his career must ever be a subject of the most animating satisfac- 
tion: they cannot but reflect, with liberal pleasure, ~ ‘that he 
was not only an orator, eloquent in the noblest of causes, but a 
statesman, steady in the most trying of times,” when instances of 
stupid inconsistency and shameless apostacy were not less fre- 
quent than flagrant—that he was a man, who in poverty was not 
servile, nor in prosperity proud; who combined, in an extraor- 
dinary degree, vivacity of talent with patience of application — 
mildness of manner with inflexibility of disposition—and who 
evinced more of ‘the hardihood of antiquity’ in a magnanimous 
indifference to his own interests, and the fearless assertion of his 
own principles, than almost any character of modern times. 

May the memory of his eminent merits be fixed in the popular 
mind ; and “* may those who are destined to seek the same studies, 
be kindled with a similar inspiration !” 


E. C. 
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SECT. 1.—Introduction— Extremes in Legislation—Is the pre- 
sent time the best adapted of all others to repeal these Laws? 


I+ is curious to observe, in the progress of human opinions, when 
once they begin to change, how readily mankind pass from one ex- 
treme to another, ‘This is a truth exemplified in nothing more 
strikingly than in the general progress of legislation. In former 
ages, the laws were probably too severe,—they are now thought to 
be too much relaxed. In the criminal code, the punishment for 
the most atrocious crimes was anciently commuted for a fine : sub- 
sequently death was inflicted for many petty offences, and now 
some of our reformers would abolish the punishment of death al- 
together. ‘There appears to be a re-action in all popular senti- 
ments. As our ancestors are supposed to have been wrong in one 
direction, we are determined to avoid a similar error ; and, in order 
to do this the more effectually, we rush into the opposite extreme. 
We seem, indeed, in the present age, to be doomed to the conse- 
quences of two sorts of legislative architects: the one, with extra- 
ordinary activity, is incessantly engaged in framing new laws, and 
the other is not much less industrious in altering or repealing old 
laws. It fortunately happens that both parties are at work at the 
same time, or we should soon have no law whatever! 

The history of legislation, as it respects usury, is of the same 
kind as in those instances to which we have referred, At first it 
was a deadly sin to receive any sort of interest for the loan of 
money. ‘Then it was permitted to an enormous extent. After- 
wards it was reduced to a reasonable amount; and now we are 
called on at once to sweep from the statute book every vestige of 
regulation and restraint. 


Perhaps on this subject, as on so many others, the truth lies be- 
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tween the two extremes, and the safest and wisest is the middle 
course. 

It is said that the present time is peculiarly favorable for the 
abolition of the law, because the market rate of interest is below 
the legal rate. ‘This might be true, supposing it perfectly clear that 
the repeal would be beneficial. But the measure being, to say the 
least of it, exceedingly questionable, the reason is not a good one. 
As money can be obtained on good security below the maximum, 
there is no existing evil. Its opponents assert only, that it is at- 
tended by ill effects in times of pressure and difficulty. Surely, 
the natural course should be, to apply a remedy when there is dis- 
ease, and not administer to a body politic, that is perfectly well, 
the dangerous physic of experimental legislation. 

If the complaint be only a partial, and not a general one, 1s it 
not suflicient to apply a partial remedy? During war, the rate of 
2 interest, it is said, was too low. Money could not always be ob- 
tained, even on good security ; but then it would surely be suffi- 
cient, when the exigency of the case thus really required it, to in- 
crease the rate during the season of distress. ‘The question, at 





, resent, is not, however, one of peculiar emergency, or dependent 
e Pp ’ HOt, ‘ > sae 4 ? 

a on extraordinary circumstances, but it is of a general and perma- 
’ nent character. It is admitted, that there is no immediate occasion 
for the alteration of the law. ‘The market price is below the legal 


price. Itis a question of universal policy, and ought not to be 
tried by the difficulties attendant on such an unexampled state of 
affairs as existed during the late war. ‘The principle, on which this 
branch of jurisprudence should, like all others, proceed, is a prin- 
ciple of general benefit to the state. The law is to be a general 
rule, not a case of exception. It may be wise, indeed, to provide 
against evils before they approach; but it must be clear that the 
provision is, on the whole, beneficial. Lt would be rather contrary 
to good policy to occasion, or even to incur the hazard of occa- 
sioning, a large portion of actual mischief, lest, at a distant time, 
some degree of evil might possibly arise, but of which there was 
no kind of certainty. 


SECT. If.—Principles and Reasons of the Laws—Encourage- 
ment of Industry—Stability of Property, and Certainty of 
Value—The Evils of a general State of Borrowing and Lending. 
The foundation of the law against usury, like that of every 

law, depends, of course, either on the good it produces or the evil 

it prevents." The object of all legislation is to benefit the commu- 
nity at large, and to restrain whatever is injurious to it. Industry 


‘ Mr. Justice Buackstone observes, that “ the Mosaical precept was 
clearly a political, and not a moral precept. It only prohibited the Jews 
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is beneficial, and idleness injurious, Productive labor is the great 
source of national wealth. It is the policy of these laws, there- 
fore, to prevent the idle from reaping too large a portion of the 
fruits of industry. A large profit should not be permitted without 
some adequate portion of labor. 

A moderate rate of interest ought certainly to be allowed, not 
only because we cannot expect money will be lent to a stranger 
without some return, but because it is in the majority of instances 
just and proper. The money has been acquired by industry. The 
loan enables the borrower to acquire a profit. It is therefore rea- 
sonable that the lender should receive a remuneration during the 
time he parts from it. 

A fixed rate of interest secures property from fluctuation and 
uncertainty in value. Without this, no one could depend on any 
prospective calculations or future provision, either for himself, his 
family, or connexions. All contracts, to be executed at a distant 
time, would be entirely speculative. There would be no common 
standard by which to estimate the value of any future property, con- 
tingent or reversionary. There would be at least the same insta- 
bility that there now is in the price of the government stocks ; and, 
in all probability, the fluctuation would be still greater ; because, 
in private transactions, each individual would be guided by his own 
opinion, and be influenced by his own interest ; and, though there 
might be in large transactions, and amongst the principal bankers 
and merchants, something like a market price for money, yet 
every lender would still be able to treat the cases that came 
before him, as differing from the general rule, and forming the 
exceptions, ‘ 

Borrowing, in general, is decidedly an evi/. There are, indeed, 
cases of exception. ‘There are some occasions in which the rule 
should be relaxed ; but, in the majority of instances, borrowing 
should be checked, and the laws which check it are useful and ne- 
cessary. 


That “ borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry,” is an obvious 


from taking usury from their brethren the Jews ; but, in express words, per- 
mitted them to take it of a stranger.”—(Deut. xxiii. 20.) 

It may be remarked, however, that, if this precept can strictly be called 
political, its policy depended on the actual benefit it produced to the Jewish 
people; and, if the observance of this law in that nation was beneficial, it 
would be so also in other nations. The permission to take usury of stran- 
gers appears sufficiently founded in reason. In the hands of their own bre- 
thren, the money either remained in specie, or was exchanged for articles 
useful to the community. The common govd was the object. If the indi- 
vidual suffered, the community gained. But it was not so in the hands of 
Strangers. It wasin hazard. The general stock was diminished; and, ac- 
cording to the uncertainty of its return, might fairly be the estimate of the 
sum demanded for its use. 
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truism. He who can borrow with ease will not husband his re- 
sources ; and, in proportion to the facility of borrowing, will be the 
diminution of cautious savings and industrious exertions. The 
journeyman and the young tradesman, instead of frugality and labor, 
by which alone, at present, they can advance themselves, are, accord- 
ing to the new system, to depend on the favors of money-lenders ; 
and, instead of commencing or proceeding in their career with a 
small capital unincumbered, and on the credit gained by good 
conduct, they are invited to start with a mill-stone of usury around 
their neck. A speedy race they will make of it! 

It is not wise to tempt persons to lend money on insecure con- 
tracts. The permission to receive heavy interest will not secure 
the principal. It is injurious to both parties,—invitiug the one to 
speculate with property not his own, and the other to calculate on 
gains which he has never earned, and frequently never receives. 

The facility to borrow diminishes prudence. This valuable habit 
is never very eminent amongst mankind, even under every induce- 
ment ; and it would be still farther impaired, and brought beneath 
its lowest standard, by increasing the opportunities to borrow. 
Those laws, which favor frugality and industry, favor also national 
morality, for they who are employed in useful labor, are not only 
the most important members of society, by increasing its wealth, 
but they are also the most moral. 


SECT. I1l.—Principles and Reasons, continued.—Effects on 
Trade and Commerce. 

It seems to be assumed, that, as the facilities to borrow, and the 
temptations to lend, will encourage speculation and increase trade, 
so the community must necessarily be benefited. ‘But the quan- 
tity of trade is not the criterion of permanent advantage, or of 
durable wealth. One cannot, indeed, but suspect, that there is 
some mistake in supposing that we shall derive advantage in pro- 
portion as one class of society encounters risk, and the other runs 
in debt ! 

If the Usury Laws are abolished, the means of procuring money, 
it is maintained, will be increased. One of the advocates for the 
repeal has stated the point a little strangely: “Take away the 
Usury Laws, and then every one may become a borrower.” In- 
deed! We are then to be a nation of lenders and borrowers, and 
farewell to that thrifty independence which has been the boast of 
the British farmer and the British tradesman ! 

The fairy prospect held out to the view of the commercial 
world, is that capital may be borrowed to increase the trading 
community ; and that we shall consequently have more tradesmen 
and more merchants. An admirable project! Need any one be 
reminded that, in all branches of trade and manufacture, the num- 
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ber of persons embarked is already sufficient? Admit the prospect 
to be realized, the number of the masters will be increased, and 
that of the workmen diminished. Will that be an advantage? No; 
the result plainly will be, that, from the increased competition, the 
profits must be diminished ; and out of these profits is to be paid 
the enormous interest, which the lender will necessarily exact to 
guard him against the very probable loss of bis principal. 

It is not every apparent benefit that isa real one. The advo. 
cates of unlimited freedom in moncy transactions, like the advocates 
of some other species of freedom, might, perhaps, if their demands 
were allowed, obtain more than they either expected or desired, 
All individual, as well as all general good, must be duly moderated, 
Every thing has its boundary. ‘There is nothing on earth illimit- 
able. Commerce, however advantageous, may be too extensive. 
There may be too many merchants and traders, and there may be 
more merchandize than necessary. Admitting the assumption, that 
more articles would be manufactured, and more adventurers come 
forward, it is no necessary consequence that the country im general 
would be benefited. General plenty and cheapness are peculiarly 
desirable; but the abundance which may add to the comforts of 
one class may, in the same proportion, diminish those’ of another ; 
as cheapness in London may produce poverty at Manchester. 

It is not at all surprising that some eminent mercantile men 
should favor unlimited usance. Their extensive credit and influ- 
ence enable them at all times to obtain money at a moderate rate. 
They need not fear extortion. They have abundance of good secu- 
rity to offer the lender. But the evil will fall on the small trader, 
and those who have not the first-rate security to deposit. ‘Thus, 
it wil naturally happen that they who can least afford to pay 
a high rate of interest, will be obliged to pay it. It is true that 
some of their profits are larger, in comparison, than those of the 
great merchant ; but then they have to bear all the numerous ex- 
penses incident to business, out of a limited return.* 


1 The probable effect of a repeal of the law on the great majority of 
traders and manufacturers in this country, is weil pointed out in the valuable 
testimony of Mr. Rothschild. He says, “ 1 think the operation of the Usury 
Laws, as bearing on the value of money in England, of great importance 
to tradesmen. {n this country it is different to those on the continent: a 
bill drawn on such persons is seldom, if ever, seen; while in this country 
they abound, and are doubtless a great and necessary accommodation to that 
part of the community. Smell manufacturers, likewise, derive many advan- 
tages from this kind of assistance, as many of them have friends or a con- 
fidential person in town, on whom they draw at short dates, against their 
goods sent to the London market. These bills become negociable at the 
legal rate of five per cent. discount, which enables such persons to carry on 
their concern, not only with more facility and advantage, but to a much 
greater extent. It is impossible for me to say positively what would be the 
consequence to these, and many others of a similar description, were the 
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SECT. 1V.—Principles and Reasons, continued.— Difference in 
the Nature of Money and other Species of Property. 

There are sufficient reasons why there should be a distinction in 
the law between the dealing in money and in other species of pro- 
perty. They are essentially different in nature and intrinsic value. 
Money is not like any other commodity. Metal in the shape of 
money is of no intrinsic value. Its importance, necessity, or use, 
is merely relative and conventional. It is only a representative of 
wealth, just as paper money is valuable only as the substitute of 
coin. 

It is imperishable. It occasions no expense to replace it, and 
scarcely any to preserve it. Houses, and every species of property, 
diminish in value by use, and require the continued application of 
industry and capital to preserve and renew them: therefore they 
are eniitled to a higher rate, and, from various circumstances, that 
rate cannot be precisely fixed. If it could be fixed, and it were 
the interest of the community to fix it, it would be just to do so, 

Security is given for the return of the money, which is not the 
case in the loan of other property. A less profit therefore should, 
in justice, be required, because the risk is obviously less, If I 
borrow a horse, I am to pay the hire of it. The lender has no 
pledge of other property to secure the return of the horse; but he 
is protected, so far as be can be protected, by the terror of the cri- 
minal code. The owner of a house, also, receives no direct secu- 
rity; but then the hirer is subject to a stricter rule of law than other 
contractors ; for, if he does not pay the rent when due, his property 
may be immediately seized; and, even if he remove it, it may be 
followed and taken possession of, and in five days sold; so that 
the law does, in truth, adapt itself to the necessity or utility of each 
particular class of cases; and the general practice, as well as the 
principles, of legislation, therefore, justify the adoption of such mea- 
sures as may be expedient in pecuniary contracts, 

The dealing in money partakes of the evils of monopoly. It is 
not a production common to mankind. They who hold it, if un- 
restrained by law, are enabled to dictate terms to those who want 
it. It is not, like other articles of property, capable, by industry, 
of increase. Corn, for instance, may be purchased or bartered for 


Usury Laws repealed; but I believe great advantage would, in many cases, 
be taken of the necessities of such persons, by the lender demanding, proba- 
bly, two or three times the rate of interest from them on this security, as 
would be required in discounting the bills of first and second-rate houses : 
therefore, it appears to me, that the less opulent should be protected in some 
way from being exposed to so great a reduction in their profits, through the ne- 
cessity of turning their capitals, by immediately discounting their drafts at 
an extravagant rate; those persons not having hitherto had much difficulty 
in discounting their bills at the legal rate of five per cent. discount.” 
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by any one, and will increase in proportion to the labor and cultj- 
vation bestowed. Here we observe the just reward of industry, 
We need not adopt the reasoning of Aristotle, that, “ because 
money is naturally barren, it is preposterous to make it breed 
money,”' tis enough to show that it differs in nature and utilit 
from every other commodity. But the law does not rest on this 
intrinsic difference ; it is grounded on public utility and justice, 
Though money is in itself incapable of increase, it was produced 
by industry ; but then these investments of surplus should not re- 
ceive so high a reward as present and actual industry. It does not 
need it, and it is not wise to afford it. 

Another difference between money and all other articles, consists 
in its being comparatively immutable in nature and extent. It is 
useless to make laws to fix the price of merchandize, because it 
varies indefinitely, both in quantity and quality. It is not so with 
respect to money. The aggregate quantity in Europe has not much 
differed for many ages, and the quality never varies. ‘There is but 
little risk or speculation in dealing m it; in merchandize there is 
generally considerable hazard. ‘The principle of encouraging in- 
dustry also applies in favor of merchandize. Some acts of extor- 
tion may be tolerated for the sake of the general benefit; but the 
impossibility of framing regulations that can be carried into any 
thing like general effect in a vast trading community, sufficiently 
accounts for the absence of restriction on the price of merchandize. 


SECT, V.—Historical View of the Subject—The Restriction pro- 
portioned to the Progress and State of Society—Changes in 
Agricultural and Commercial Profits—Market Rate of Interest 
—Present Prices. 

Independent of the policy of the law, founded on the general 
principles of public utility, which have been stated, there are rea- 
sons, grounded in Fact, which are sufficiently conclusive in favor 
of a restriction of interest, 

The laws against usury have kept exact pace with the progress 
of society, and the general state of its affairs. ‘The rate of interest 
has been gradually diminished from age to age by legal enactments, 
according to the profits on commerce, and the uses for which 
money was required. When commerce was limited, and its gains 
considerable, the amount of usance was high. There was formerly 
greater danger than there is now of the loss of capital. The demand 


' This passage, Blackstone observes, has been suspected to be spurious. 
But there is no improbability in Aristotle’s having, in the age in which he 
lived, entertained such an opinion. Usury was held in public reprobation, 
and the form in which the objection is couched by Aristotle was in all pro- 
bability the most popular argument against it. The opinion is also quoted 
in Puffendorf, p. 509, without any doubt of its authenticity. 
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for mercantile commodities was casual and limited: they are now 

comparatively certain, and aggregately extensive, though in parti- 

cular departments subject to fluctuation ; but even then the average 
rofit amounts to nearly the same result. 

It is worthy of notice that, until commerce became extensive, 
and formed an object of national concern, the laws against usury 
were chiefly founded on the difference between the nature of 
money and other commodities, and on the natural hostility 
which exists between hoarders of money and those who are in need 
of it; aided by a common feeling, which preferred a generous, 
and even profuse expenditure, to the thrifty habits of parsimony. 
It appears that society at that time, in the very nature and neces- 
sities of its constitution, was impelled, for its own welfare, to ori- 
ginate and encourage these sentiments. At that time the interests 
of mankind depended more on the diffusion of the existing wealth 
than they do now. ‘The necessaries, as well as luxuries of life, 
were not in the same abundance; and, especially at that peculiar 
era, property was in fewer hands, and held in comparatively larger 
proportions : it followed, consequently, that, if the few great pos- 
sessors Of wealth retained it unemployed, they did greater mischief 
than the same number of persons have now the power to do: and, 
on the other hand, they who disseminated their revenues in acts of 
bounty and hospitality, were the greatest benefactors to mankind. 

It is certainly in favor of the reasonableness and moderation of 
these restrictions, that they have followed at an humble distance the 
progressive state of agriculture and commerce. ‘The law caunot be 
charged, as it sometimes, perhaps justly, has been, with an attempt 
to drive, or even to lead, either one way or the other, the natural or 
accidental operations of trade and manufactures. It has accom- 
panied their footsteps, and been regulated in all its successive 
changes by their movements. ‘The market price has been the 
standard it has followed. 

Before the specific provisions by statute, the laws relating to 
usury were entirely prohibitory, and confined to its punishment, 
either canonically as a siv,-or civilly as a crime. ‘Lhe effects of a 
usurer, after his death, according to the ancient law, belonged to 
the king. Inquisitions were held on persons dying in this 
offence ; and, if the fact was proved, the personal effects were 
seized, the heir was disinherited, and the land reverted to the feudal 
lord. Reformation and penitence, however, saved the culprit’s 
property ; and it was only when he died a usurer that his effects 
could be confiscated. (Glan. lib. vii. 16.) 

By the statute of Merton (90 Henry IL!. chap. 5), usury was 
put under particular restraint in favor of minors. In the reign of 
Edward [. by the statute de Judaismo, all usury was absolutely pro- 
hibited. There were three acts also passed during the time of Heury 
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VII. in which the term “usury” is applied to all loans on interest, 
and prohibited under certain penalties. 

Down to the middle of the sixteenth century, such was the state 
of the law of England on this subject. 

In this early stage of our national commerce, in the 37th year of 
King Henry VIII. an act was passed, by which interest was per- 
mitted at ten per cent. At that time both manufactures and trade 
were comparatively in their infancy, and the difficulties and hazard 
which accompanied their operations naturally enhanced the amount 
of profit, and we find that the legal rate of mterest was correlative, 

Though the taking of interest was entirely forbidden by the 6th 
and 6th of Edward VI. it was again legalized by the 13th of Eliza. 
beth, and limited to ten per cent. 

In the year 1624 (just two hundred years ago), the interest was 
reduced to eight per cent. by the statute of 21 James [.; and this 
reduction, being about eighty years after the act of Henry VIII. 
appears to have corresponded with. the progressive prices of com- 
mercial and landed property. 

We then pass to the 12th of Charles I[. in the year 1661. In 
the intermediate period, of thirty-seven years only, Great Britain 
had acquired several colonial possessions, and her commercial 
capital had increased with rapid steps. The rate of profit had na- 
turally fallen, and usance was limited to six per cent. 

In the year 1714, after the lapse of fifty-three years, when capi- 
tal was still further extended, and profits still further reduced, the 
legal rate of iuterest was fixed, by the 12th of Anne, at five per 
cent., the amount at which it bas ever since remained, 

It is a most important fact, which should constantly be borne in 
recollection, in considering the expediency of a repeal of the present 
law, that at this period, and fora considerable time past, the profits 
of the agriculture, manufacture, and trade, of this country, will not 
allow of the payment of more than five per cent. for the use or 
extension of capital. Indeed, no farmes, manufacturer, or mer- 
chant, generally speaking, can afford to pay even so much as five 
per cent. out of his profits. ‘The average profit on capital does 
not, in fact, exceed eight or ten per cent.; and, though it may be 
the interest of the community, that articles of use or necessity should 
be cheap, it can never be its permanent interest that they should be 
so cheap, that the farmer, the manufacturer, and trader, should be 
ruined, instead of being enriched. ‘The law, therefore, without any 
violation of justice, may surely restrain those measures which, if 
permitted, would thus evidently be injurious to the major part of 
these essential classes of the country. 

In an extensive community, it may not be a fit office of the 
legislature to enact provisions for the regulation or restraint of a few 
spendthrifts ; but it is at ali times just and important to check, if 
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we cannot wholly prevent, a system which tends to injure the pro- 
ductive classes ; a system which, whilst it pretends to serve and 
facilitate the views of those classes, in effect, tempts them with the 
fairy prospect of riches, but, ‘as they follow, flies,” and ultimately 
allures them to their ruin, 

An increase of farming, manufacturing, and mercantile capital, 
is no doubt beneficial to the state. ‘Those who cau spare money 
so to employ it, increase the quantity of useful productions, and 
their profit is a just return for their industry and the bazard of their 
capital, But this supposes the capitalist to employ his money ina 
direct, and not in an indirect manner, It supposes that he fairly 
embarks his property, and “ stands the hazard of the die ;” that he 
does not place “a middle man” in the gap to fight the battle, 
whilst he securely reaps the victory. It is obvious, indeed, that 
they who diminish the profits of agriculture, trade, and manufac- 
ture, by exorbitant usance, though they add to the capital employed 
in them, are not really the benefactors of the community. Mere 
increase of business, in an abstract sense, may be an evil as often 
as a good ; just as extent of territory, on many occasions, enlarges 
the difficulties and expense of government, without securing the 
power or strength of the state." 


SECT. VI.—The Arguments againsi the Laws considered.—Mr, 
Bentham. 

It has been said, that “ the celebrated work of Mr, Jeremy 
Bentham, on this subject, is one of the most complete and satis- 
factory answers that ever proceeded from the head of man, and that 
it is the most perfect specimen of logical accuracy, in all its parts, 
that ever was written.” 

Mr. Bentham alone would be a formidable antagonist ; and his 
Opinions, thus supported by eminent authority, carry so much 
weight with them, that an unknown writer who ventures to dispute 
his premises, and contest his conclusions, will probably be censured 
for great presumption. Yet the question is one on which the 
public opinion is much divided, and there is not only the evidence 
of practical men, but the authority of many learned writers, in op- 
position to Mr. Bentham. ‘Thus countenanced, | am induced to 
hazard a reply to the celebrated “ Derence or Usury.” 

Mr. Bentham says, that the “ fixing the rate of interest, being a 
coercive measure, and an exception to the general rule in favor of 


* Some ofthe principlesabove referred to are more fully stated and explain- 
ed in a subsequent part of these pages. One of the objects of the treatise 
being to discuss the arguments adduced against the liws, some of the rea- 
sons on which they are founded are investigated, by way of reply to the ob- 
jections of Mr. Bentham and other writers. 
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the enforcement of contracts, it lies on the advocates of the mea- 
sure to produce reasons for it.”” 

Nothing, certainly, can be clearer than the necessity of enforcing 
contracts ; but then the contracts must be legal, and before we can 
be called back to examine the grounds of the law, a prima facie 
case must be established against its justice. Common necessity 
and convenience require such to be the mode of proceeding, 
Were it otherwise, nothing could be more easy than applications 
to change or abolish the jurisprudence of the land. Every trouble- 
some caviller might present his petition to repeal laws which he 
disliked, and demand of others to show their reason and utility. It 
is enough to say that the law exists. Its foundation was discussed 
when it passed, and its utility must be presumed until the contrary 
be shown. 

If it be obsolete, there is no harm done ; it may prevent evil, and 
prevention is better than cure. If it be in actual operation and 
produce mischief, let its antagonists show in what that mischief 
consists. 

We must not, however, expect that Mr. Bentham will be satis- 
fied with a degal consideration of the question. He isa philosopher, 
and traces the causes and reasons as well as the existence of things. 
“‘ No one rate of interest,” says he, “ is naturally more proper than 
another.” Naturally perhaps not, because in a state of nature 
there would be no interest at all. The value of money is purely 
artificial or conventional,—inherently it is of no more value than 
wood or stone: but it is more durable and more scarce than either, 
and therefore serves well to represent value. 

Take another step in the social progress of the world, and we 
deny that one rate of interest is naturally as PROPER as another. 
Even a savage, if we can suppose him to possess any sense of pro- 
priety whatever, must be conscious that to exact 5 or 50, cannot 
be equally “ proper,” under precisely the same circumstances. 
Suppose a barbarian to lend his neighbor a cow or a measure of 
corn, will he be impressed with precisely the same sentiment of 
rectitude or well-doing, if he exact a double return, or be content 
with a tithe? Even supposing that he bas no moral sense, still it 

could be shown to him that the general interest of his tribe con- 
sisted in requiring only a moderate usance, and that his comrades 
would be prejudiced by an excessive one,—-that his conduct would 
be approved or condemned in proportion as he conformed to the 
general interest and refrained from injuring it; would he not then 
both feel and understand that “ one rate of interest might naturally 
“ be more proper than another ?” 


* Mr. Bentham, in the index to his treatise, has briefly and accurately 
stated the substance of each argument. In adopting his own words, there- 
fure, I am relieved from any apprehension of misquoting the scope of his 
reasoning. 
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“No idea of propriety, however, (says Mr. Bentham) could 
have been formed on this head, but for custom.” Undoubtedly 
the sense of propriety in every thing greatly depends on custom. 
But the custom may have its origin in the natural feelings of man- 
kind. How did the custom originate? Some one must have first 
done that which was afterwards done by others, and which, by the 
extension and repetition of the act, became a custom. ‘lhe sense 
of propriety, therefore, must, at first, have been natural. ‘The con- 
sciences of men certainly vary, yet a moral faculty exists, and, though 
differing in degree, it is still the same in kind. 

“The rate indicated by custom (continues our author) varies 
from age to age, and from place to place ;” yet still the custom is 
founded upon the circumstances of the age and place. The rate is 
the same in Ireland and Jamaica, and differs from that of England. 
In India it varies still more. But the hazard keeps pace with the 
diversity of rate, and.the common sense and feelings of mankind 
assent to the propriety of the difference. ‘The custom is not of a 
random nature. It is regulated by the occasion, and justice pro- 
portions the rate to the circumstances of the case. It is this correct 
proportion which constitutes the moral foundation of every law: 
thus the punishment of death is justly inflicted for murder: but, 
when awarded for a petty theft, all our natural feelings revolt 
against it. 

“‘Custom (says Mr. Bentham) is generated by convenience, 
and we should submit to it throughout.”—“ It would be convenient 
to me (he argues) to give six per cent. for money: | wish to do 
so.”—* No,” says the Law, ‘‘ you shan’t.”—“ Why so?” says Mr. 
Bentham.—“ Because it is not convenient to your neighbor to give 
above five for it.” 

This argument of individual convenience is rather dangerous ; 
and, on the same principle, a swindler might say, ‘‘ It would be 
convenient to me to cheat Mr. Bentham,”’—“ No,” says the Law. 
— “Why so?” says the swindler.—“ Because, though Mr. Ben- 
tham be easily cheated, it is not good for the community that so 


valuable a member should be cheated.” 


But then, it may be said, the convenience referred to means a 
general convenience, So I understand it, and it is precisely upon 
this principle that the Laws of Usury are justifiable. Lt would, no 
doubt, cccasionally be convenient to some individuals to borrow 
money beyond the legal rate ; but it could never be generally con- 
venient, for the profits neither of agriculture nor commerce can 
afford the payment, and the market rate of interest proves the fact. 

“There is no more reason (says Mr. Bentham) for fixing 
the price of the use of money, than the pride of goods.” L-say 
there are very good reasons: the one is always of the same quality.; 
the other varies indefinitely. The price of money can be fixed ; the 
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price of goods cannot. The dealers in goods are more numerous 
than the dealers in money: there is, therefore, more competition, 
The greater part of goods are, more or less, perishable. Mone 
is not so. The trader is, therefore, more strongly impelled to brin 
forward his articles for the benefit of the general market, than the 
miser cau possibly be. 

The only analogy that could be fairly instituted would be, as it 
respects corn or some other essential commodity. If we could 
suppose the possibility of a few individuals holding all the suste- 
nance of the country, and refusing to dispose of it, except at an 
inordinate rate, which the people in general could not possibly pay, 
it would be the duty of the legislature to interpose its authority, 
and preserve the inhabitants from the horrors of famine. But such 
a case is impossible ; reasoning upon it is idle, and the analogy fails, 


SECT. VIL.—The Arguments against the Laws further considered 
— Prevention of Prodigality. 


“Interposing to prevent prodigality (Mr. Bentham asserts) is 
not necessary to the existence of society; though it may be of use, 
choosing proper methods.” 

On the same reasoning, laws to prevent fraud and theft are not 
necessary to the existence of society, though somewhat useful, The 
frauds and thefts are few: the acts of honesty and abstinence from 
plunder are by far the more numerous, Perhaps it may be said, 
without much appearance of paradox, that, if the law did not offer 
its protection against deceit and pilfering, we should individually be 
more cautious 1» our transactions, and arm ourselves more effec- 
tually than we do against the dexterity of the pickpocket and the 
violence of the robber! Let each man take care of himself. Law 
is unnecessary. Let him be the redressing Quixote of his own 
wrongs and grievances ! 

** Borrowing at extraordinary rates,” says our author, “is not a 
natural course for prodigals to take.” ‘ ‘Those who have money of 
their own don’t borrow.” There needs no ghost to tell us this! 
** Those who have real or good security to offer, get money at or- 
dinary rate.” ‘That is to say, the profligate is a person of the best 
information and the greatest caution. He has the discretion to 
select an honest solicitor; and the solicitor selects an honest money- 
lender; and the security is examined; and the business done in- 
stantaneously,—to enable the prodigal to go to the gambling-table, 
or to the horse-race. All this is remarkably probable, and very 
consistent with fact! 

Then, again, “ he does not borrow if he possess any thing to sell, 
though it be but a contingency.” If he could not borrow on the 
contingency, he would probably sell it; but the fact surely is, that 
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they who want money only for a temporary purpose, borrow it if 
they can. They end in selling when the security will afford no 
further borrowing. 

We are next told that “those who have no sufficient security to 
offer, are not more likely to get money at an extraordinary, than 
at an ordinary, rate.” 

This point entirely depends upon the sufficiency of the security. 
A freehold estate will always pay a certain rental ; and, supposing 
the rental sufficient, the tenure of the property is clearly so. But 
the property may be leasehold, and of short duration. Here, then, 
the rate of interest would be different ; because, at a certain period, 
the security will cease, The property, also, may depend on the 
life of the party, or on his prosperity; and who is to estimate all 
these degrees of sufficiency f 

“‘ What they do get,” it is said, “ they get at the ordinary rate of 
their friends.” But it will often happen,—perhaps, more often than 
otherwise,—that the friends of the prodigals are not rich; nor are 
they always inclined to give up their money : so that the spendthrift 
must frequently be driven to his enemies, or those, at least, who are 
not his friends ; and Mr. Bentham would leave him at their mercy ! 

“ Preventing their getting what they want at a high rate, in the 
way of borrowing, prevents not their getting itin the way of taking 
up goods on credit.” It is true, that it does not: but then we have 
another law, which reaches the case supposed. Obtaining goods 
on false pretences is punished even still more severely than usury. 
So that, so far as relates to ‘he borrower, the law is not silent in 
restraining the one practice, as well as the other: and, as respects 
the lender, if, in order to provide for his supposed risk beyond the 
legal rate, he charges exorbitantly for his goods, the contract is 
vitiated; there is, therefore, no inconsistency or discrepancy 
(which the objection supposes) in the existing code. 


SECT. VIIL.—The Arguments against the Laws further con- 
sidered— Protection of Indigence. 


“‘ The advantage it may be of to a man to borrow money, and 
the need he may have of it, admitting of an undetermined number 
of degrees, so may the consideration"he pays for it.” 

“ No legislator can judge, so well as each individual for himself, 
whether money is worth to him any thing, and how much, beyond 
the ordinary interest.” 

These positions of Mr. Bentham are no doubt true in some, 
and perhaps in many, instances; but the question is not an indivi- 
dual, but a general, question, The degrees of want in different 
men may be various ; and several individuals may be disposed, at 
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great sacrifice, to borrow money ; and others, tempted by the pro- 
spect of great gain, and by alluring, and perhaps deceitful, repre- 
sentations, may be disposed to lend it. But what is the public in. 
terest and the general good? Both the borrower and the lender 
have many persons who are more or less dependent upon their good 
fortune. The lender, even, may possibly have creditors. It is 
not every one that pays ready money. He has the means of ob- 
taining credit, and may avail himself of them. He may also have 
a family, who will be injured by his losses, just as they are bene- 
fited by his prudence. The borrower also, in his degree, holds a 
relative situation in society. He has obtained the money, and 
trades with it: he pays in part, and on the faith of his apparent 
affluence he obtains credit. ‘Thus, by a single act, now denomi- 
nated as illegal, a hundred persons, if the speculation be untoward, 
may be seriously injured. Undoubtedly, if commerce could not 
exist without such speculations, the evil must be endured for the 
greater good, But the probability is, that the present restraints 
induce the real, and not the fictitious, capitalist to embark in trade. 
The number of traders, therefore, is not reduced by the Usury 
Laws. ‘The industrious are, in truth, increased, because the idle 
are diminished. 


SECT. 1X.—The Arguments against the Laws further con- 
sidered— Repression of Projectors. 


About one-third of Mr, Bentham’s Treatise is devoted to a dis- 
quisition on the opinion expressed by Dr. Adam Smith, in favor 
of the law fixing the rate of interest, on account of its tendency to 
repress projectors. 

The general argument in favor of the law does not principally 
depend on this point. It may be that this reason is the weakest of 
them all, especially if, by “ projectors,” Dr. Smith intended (as 
Mr. Bentham assumes) “the authors and improvers of all the 
arts to which the world owes its prosperity :” but, 1 apprehend, 
no such signification was really intended, and cannot be fairly in- 
ferred from the whole context. The particular instances to which 
Dr. Smith referred were, no doubt, those which form the far 
greater number of projects. In the passage quoted by Mr. Ben- 
tham, prodigals and projectors are spoken of generally. What 
then, it may be asked, is the description of the /argest class of pro- 
jectors? Certainly not of the ingenious inventors and discoverers 
in art and science. They form but a small number, when com- 
pared with the bulk of trading and other adventurers, who are 
ambitious to leave the humble path of secure but subordinate in- 
dustry, and to advance themselves into mote envied and conspicu- 
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ous stations of life. These are the persons who are the most nu- 
merous applicants for borrowed capital,—who have little to lose, 
and every thing to gain,—and who are willing to submit to any 
terms on which they can obtain money to commence their career. 

Now, the evil of permitting capital to be lent on exorbitant in- 
terest to such persons, is very glaring. ‘The ready money gains 
them credit ; they get largely in debt; they resort to various expe- 
dients for temporary supply; make great sacrifices to force a 
trade; and the majority of insolvencies and bankruptcies which 
take place are amongst this class of persons. 

The lender of the original capital takes the best security he can. 
The borrower feels it his interest, expecting further accommoda- 
tion, to disclose his affairs, and the lender sweeps away whatever 
remains to satisfy his claim; the other creditors receive nothing. 
Such is often the case, under all the restraints that at present 
exist : remove those restraints, and the evil will increase. 

The justice of the law, as it now stands, is this; The lender 
cannot receive more than five per cent., but for this he has the best 
security in the borrower's power; the other creditors have no se- 
curity, but they have a larger profit on their goods than the other 
has on his money. If he desire a greater profit than five per cent, 
let him fairly embark bis capital as a partner; and, as he claims 
the profit, let him also incur the risk of loss. According to the 
proposed system, he is to escape responsibility, whilst he reaps 
advantage ; and the idle man is thus, in case of the borrower’s 
failure, the only person who escapes its consequences. 

“ The law, it 1s said, admits of no discrimination in favor of the 
innocent and meritorious projector.” Undoubtedly, all public re- 
gulations must necessarily be general, and cannot provide for every 
peculiar case. But there are various private encouragements held 
out to the meritorious, by the munificence of individuals, as well 
as by that numerous class of persons in this country, who are will- 
ing to believe a great deal more than is true of avy project. One 
should like to hear, indeed, of some authenticated instances, if they 
exist, in which an important or useful invention, or improvement, 
has been either prevented altogether, or for a time impeded, by a 
want of the means of making the experiment. 

And, supposing that a few such instances could be pointed out, 
still it is too much to expect that all the Usury Laws should be 
abolished, and the evil they prevent let loose on society, for the 
sake of giving a possible chance to the earlier maturity of some 
speculative scheme, which, if it be really important, will, in no 
long time, find its way to public notice. Rewards are ever ready 
to he bestowed on meritorious discoveries, proportioned to their 
magnitude; and the Government is not in the habit of refusing re- 
muneration to those who perform great public services. 
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With respect, also, to projects of great extent and importance, 
the best mode of advancing them has long been found to be to in- 
vite the public to take shares in the undertaking; and, by the mo- 
derate subscriptions of each individual, sums of the most extraor- 
dinary magnitude have frequently been raised. ‘The history of the 
projects which have failed, as well as those which, in various de- 
grees, have succeeded, sufficiently shows that there is no real want 
of capital to encourage any species of project in this country. Of 
all other arguments, indeed, that is the most unfounded which de- 
pends upon any public necessity to increase the opportunities and 
means of gulling the credulity and good nature of “honest John 
Bull.” 


SECT. X.—The i tor against the Laws further consi- 
dered—Protection of Simplicity. 


‘* No simplicity, short of idiotism, can render an individual so 
bad a judge in this case as the legislator.”* 

The legislator is, of course, ignorant of the peculiar circum- 
stances of each individual; but he is, or may be, well informed re- 
garding the condition of individuals in general; and though, con- 
sequently, he cannot frame a rule which will apply to every case, 
he may provide for the majority. ‘The question is one of general 
policy ; and the impartial statesman is more likely to be acquainted 
with that which is of importance to the community at large, than 
any interested individual. This argument, like one already no- 
ticed, proceeds tuo far: if each person is to be the judge of the 
justice and utility of his own contracts, it is easy to perceive that 
the community will suffer. 

Our author continues: “ It would be to no purpose to prevent 
a man from being imposed upon in this way, unless he was pre- 
vented from being imposed upon in purchases and sales, A man 
is not so liable to imposition in this way as in those; and, in this 
way, imprudence admits of a remedy, which it does not in those 
others: viz. borrowing at a lower rate, to pay off the first loan.” 

The essential difference between money and articles of purchase 
and sale, has been already referred to.» The prices of merchan- 
dize, owing to the variety of their cost and quality, as well as their 
scarcity and necessity, may uot be the proper subject of parliamen- 
tary regulation ; but it is not a little singular to assert, that, because 
imposition may be practised, and cannot conveniently be prevented, 
in the one case, we should therefore permit it in others, where we 
have the power to restrain it. Besides, there is a check upon im- 
position in the price of these commodities, It is only when the 


* Mr. Bentham. 2 Sect. iv., ante, 
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purchaser fixes the price himself, that he is bound to pay it. If 
the goods be bought without the rate being mentioned, the seller 
can practise no imposition; for the buyer is only liable to pay the 
general and reasonable, or market price. The law, therefore, 
enables every person to avoid imposition, if he choose to avail 
himself of his right; and the charge of inconsistency is, therefore, 
unfounded. It may be observed, also, that the cases of imposition 
in the purchase of merchandize are generally of small amount, and 
of inconsiderable importance, compared with the extent of money 
transactions. 

The remedy of the imprudence, by borrowing at a lower rate to 
pay off the loan, like some other remedies, would often be worse 
than the disease. If the original sum were not of gréat amount, 
the expenses of the exchange would exceed its advantage ; and the 
greater number of these transactions, under the proposed repeal, 
would no doubt, individually, be of inconsiderable extent. The 
lender, also, might easily prevent any remedy, in the way suggested, 
by extorting a bonus out of his own money, instead of accepting a 
contract for an annual interest; and this consideration will show 
that the assertion of a man’s not being so liable to imposition in 
borrowing money as in purchasing property, is entirely a mistake. 


SECT. XI.—The Arguments against the Laws further consi- 
dered— Supposed Mischiefs of the Anti-usurious Laws, 


‘There are various ways,” says Mr. Bentham, “in which the 
laws against usury may do mischief: 1. by precluding many from 
assistance altogether; 2. forcing men upon more disadvantageous 
ways of obtaining it; 3. or upon more disadvantageous terms, in 
the very way forbidden.” 

It is very questionable whether there are many persons pre- 
cluded from assistance altogether by the present laws. I believe 
there are very few who are so precluded ; and, at best, it is only a 
point of comparison between the number of those who are now 
precluded, and those who, it is supposed, would be relieved if the 
law were altered. And, admitting that the repeal would afford to 
some individuals partial relief, we must still be called back to the 
question, of the general interest of society. Though some might 
be relieved,—though the wants of a few borrowers might, for the 
moment, be satisfied,—would not that relief be purchased at the 
expense of other members of the community? ‘The evil would 
only be changed, not removed ; and it might probably be removed 
from the shoulders of the undeserving to those of the meritorious, 
The class of persons who are contemplated in this objection, are 
those who have no sufficient security to offer, or property to charge 
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or dispose of, for the raising of money. Why should they expect 
money to be /ent to them on any terms? Let them work, and then 
it will be paid to them. ‘There is a great deal of idle speculation 
at the bottom ofall these schemes of borrowing, which it is to the 
interest of society, to a certain extent, to repress. 

The difficulties of borrowing, it is said, are increased, and some 
few persons are forced upon disadvantageous ways of obtaining 
money. “ During the war, the restriction to five per cent. was a 
great detriment to raising of money.” All this assumes that bor- 
rowing should be encouraged, and that the more extensive it 
becomes, the hetter; instead of being considered, as it is, an evil, 
though sometimes it may be palliated by peculiar circumstances, 
When men cannot borrow, it is said, they sell, and sell disadvan- 
tageously. This is a supposition founded in mistake : many men 
will often run in debt, by borrowing if they can, who will not sell 
their patrimony ; so that the difficulty of borrowing, in such cases, 
impels them to habits of economy. 

Another supposed mischief of the anti-usurious Laws, is alleged 
to be the exposing “ an useful class of men to unmerited suffering 
and disgrace.” 

This position is full of assumptions. It assumes the usurer to 
be useful; that he is a sufferer, and his disgrace unmerited. All 
these things are very questionable, if not unfounded. The whole 
preceding considerations show that the exactor of usury is not 
generally useful to the community. His sufferings are of his own 
seeking, and his disgrace the consequence of his own conduct, If 
there be suffering and disgrace, it is therefore not unmerited ; but 
the quantity of this supposed suffering is very inconsiderable. The 
violation of the law is not an act of sudden passion ; it is the result 
of cool and deliberate decision ; and those who practise it feel no 
remorse, and, when detected, perhaps little shame. ‘Their suffer- 
ing arises from their occasional want of success ;—a suffering to 
which all men, whether of merit or demerit, are hable. It is true, 
they are sometimes injured in their interests ; their dear ‘ ducats” 
are lost; yet itis but a deduction from their profits, and the very 
argument in favor of usury supposes it to be a gainful trade. 
The disgrace of the traffic, if it exist to any great extent, would 
not be encountered, if it did not bear with it the sweets of com- 
pensation. 


Again, it is urged, that the laws “ encourage and protect 
treachery and ingratitude.” 

Those who deal with necessitous men, and often take advantage 
of necessity, should expect that sometimes advantage will be taken 
of themselves in return. If they lend money upon the condition of 
receiving a high rate of interest, provided the profits should be 
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great,—that is, if their loan of capital is to yield a certain propor- 
tion of the gains produced by its employment,—the transaction is 
legal. Here there can be no treachery or ingratitude. This is in 
the nature of a limited partnership. The one party supplies capital, 
and the other skill and labor: and the risk is fairly and equally 
run, But, when the lender insists upon “ his bond,” although the 
“ argosy be cast away, coming from Tripolis,” is it very wonderful 
that the borrower should avail himself of the protection of the 
law? 


SECT. XII.—The Arguments against the Laws further con- 
sidered—Virtual Usury allowed. 


Several cases are stated by Mr. Bentham, “ where interest 
above the ordinary rate has been taken by evasion of the law, in 
drawing and re-drawing, and selling, of bills of exchange.” 

These evasions, however, are only casual, and not more frequent, 
as respects this law, than any other. Unless the evasions were as 
numerous as the contrary, so as to render the law generally inopera- 
tive, they cannot form an argument against it; and the instances 
mentioned prove only that the evil, against which the law provides, 
has been too quietly submitted to; for no lawyer will maintain the 
legality of drawing and re-drawing bills so fi. quently, that at ten 
shillings’ commission, the merchant may obtain 13/. or 14/. per 
cent. perannum. It is true, the law would depend on the question 
of fact, and a jury must decide it; but no twelve men could doubt 
of the intention of the parties in such a transaction. With respect 
to selling bills at under price, very few, I believe, have ventured 
upon the practice; and there is an obvious mode of resisting the 
practice, (independently of the Usury Laws,) namely, by compel- 
ling the holder to prove the consideration; and he would then only 
recover the actual money be had advanced, 

There are cases, also, says our indefatigable objector, where in- 
terest above the ordinary rate is taken, by allowance of the law,— 
as in pawnbroking, bottomry, and respondentia. 

Now, as to the policy of pawnbroking, in the extent to which it 
is carried, it is not here the place to inquire. If it be impolitic in 
any part of it, let a remedy be applied. ‘The extension of interest 
is allowed on account of the extent of the risk: the property 
pledged may have been stolen, and then the pawnbroker loses his 
security. He must also insure it from fire, and pay the expense 
of its preservation. There may be other reasons in favor of the 
pawnbrokers, but these are the principal ones. But whether 
that particular law be well or ill founded, is not the question, 
Human legislation is imperfect ; but let us not, therefore, reject it 
altogether, 
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Bottomry and respondentia are a species of maritime pawn. 
broking. Mr. Bentham does not object to them, but demands 
“ what there is in the class of men, embarked in this trade, that 
should render beneficial to them a liberty, which would be ruinous 
to every body else? Is it that sea-adventures have /ess hazard on 
them than land adventures? or that the sea teaches those who 
have to deal with it, a degree of forecast and reflection which has 
been denied to landmen ?” 

It is because sea-adventures are more hazardous than land- 
adventures, that a different rate of interest prevails, The capital of 
the lender is in greater jeopardy than in other cases, and common 
justice awards him a larger remuneration; but another reason is, 
that, if the adventure succeed at all, it is more profitable, in gene- 
ral, than internal traffic, and can consequently afford to pay a 
higher rate. Besides, in one class of these cases the money is only 
to be paid upon the success of the undertaking, —namely, the arrival 
of the vessel; and therefore it is, in effect, a partnership in the 
speculation. 

The law, it is observed, is also evaded indirectly, in the form of 
annuity transactions, which are conducted at the expense of the 
borrower. It is said, that, were the rate of interest unrestrained, 
money would be lent on mortgage instead of annuity." ‘The heavy 
commission and law charges come in, along with the usance, for 
a share of the odium. The expenses, however, do not vary in any 
great degree, whether the money be raised on mortgage or annuity. 
In both cases the title must be investigated, and the property 
valued. The difference in stamps is certainly considerable, and 
especially where the sum to be raised is of large amount; but the 
law charges ought not to affect the general argument. 

Besides, it should be recollected, that a great part of the annui- 
ties are chargeable only on /ife estates ; and these, of course, can- 
not be the subject of mortgage. Leasehold property, unless 
held for a long term, is also ineligible as a mortgage security. 

Some of the annuities which are now granted are, undoubtedly, 
in direct opposition to the spirit of the law against usury ; since 
not only is interest beyond five per cent. charged, but also 
the insurance, which enables the lender to receive back his 
principal. Yet, if five per cent. be allowed on mortgage, 
where the money in a short period may be called in, a higher 
rate should, in common justice, be granted, where the repay- 
ment depends entirely on the option of the borrower; and, on 
annuities for lives, where the principal ts ubsolutely sunk, the rate 
of interest may properly be still further extended. 

1 Some of these positions are not advanced in Mr. Bentham’s celebrated 


work, but they have been adverted to by other political economists, and 
may be conveniently noticed under the same general head. 
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The justice of all these contracts depends on the circumstances 
above referred to, compared with the ordinary rate of interest, and 
the nature of the security. It is, therefore, of essential importance 
that there should be a common standard of interest where the 
money is to be returned, and the pledge for its return is really suf- 
ficient. If there be no such standard, rapacity has no check; and, 
to eulogise the facilities to borrow, where ruin is the probable con- 
sequence, either to one party or the other, is perfectly monstrous. 


SECT. XIII.—Further Arguments against the Laws consi- 
dered—Sir William David Evans. 


Ina note to the “ Collection of the Statutes,” by Sir W. D. 
Evans, it is remarked by the learned author, “ that the true ques- 
ton, considered in its general effects, is not between the obtaining 
the benefit of assistance gratuitously, or upon more favorable terms, 
and the obtaining it for a particular equivalent; but between the 
obtaining it upon such equivalent as the lender may deem more 
advantageous than a different application of his property, and the 
suffering the loss and inconvenieuce which may arise from its being 
totally withheld.” 

In other words,—what will induce the possessor to part from his 
money, at the risk of losing it, instead of employing it in some 
other way? 

First, let it be observed, there is always some risk of its being 
lost, in whatever way it be kept or used. ‘There is no absolute 
safety, do what he may with it, so long as it continues in the shape 
ofmoney. According to the present law, the lender possesses the 
utmost freedom of choice as to the securities on which to invest it, 
If he wish for considerable profit, and has no objection to a little 
exertion, he may embark in trade, and thus add at once to the 
capital and productive labor of the country. If be prefer a state of 
indolence, and yet desire great profit, he may risk his capital, as a 
dormant partner, with some person of activity: the law imposes 
no obstacle in the way. But, if he desire to limit his risk to a 
specific sum, and to do no manner of work, whilst he reaps the 
fruit of some other person’s labor, he must be content, as he lives 
in idleness, to live in moderation. These different modes of 
‘application of his property” are placed before him; and expe- 
rience shows that there are abundance of persons tu embrace each 
mode of applying their money. ‘There is no hardship towards the 
holders of money in the existing regulations; they have various 
modes of increasing their wealth, or adding to their income, and 
may select whichever suits their peculiar inclination. The effect 
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of the law is to restrain the profligate, and impose frugality,—to 
check the heedless adventurer, and encourage industrious undertak- 
Ings. 

, ae REDEs DALE Clearly states," in his decisions when Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, “ that the true reason on which the legisla- 
ture has said that, in bargains for money, no more than a fixed sum 
shall be taken by way of interest for the loan, is founded on great 
principles of public policy. It is more advantageous to the public, 
that persons who are in possession of money should use their own 
industry in the employment of their money, than that they should 
sit idle, and take the benefit of it through the industry of others ; 
and therefore the loan of money, at any large rate of interest, has al- 
ways been discouraged.” ‘‘ If every man could obtain, for the 
loan of his money, as high a rate of interest without hazard, as they 
do who employ it in trade or manufactures, which are hazardous 
undertakings, the most industrious of the people would be ground 
down by the usurers; they would get the profits of the trade, and 
the enterprising and industrious trader would be ruined.” 

Sir W, D. Evans remarks upon this authority, that “ it is taken 
for granted that there is a certain quantity of money, which must 
necessarily be lent out at interest, and which the borrowers would 
certainly obtain at a lower interest, if the lenders were restricted 
from advancing it at a higher.” 

It caunot, perhaps, be absolutely said, that the money must 
necessarily be lent; but we know the fact to be, that abundance 
of money is lent, and, therefore, we may presume that the present 
inducement to lend is sufficient. There is an adequate number of 
the holders of money to prefer a moderate interest, on good secu- 
rity, to embarking in trade, at great hazard, for expected profit, 
however enormous; and, from the different character of men’s 
minds, this will always take place. ‘The cautious and moderate 
man lends money at legal interest: the enterprising and profuse 
incur all hazards to obtain a larger income. Society is benefited 
by both classes. If there were too many of the former, we should 
scarcely have emerged from commercial insignificance; and, were 
there too many of the latter, all would be uncertainty and fluctua- 
tion, followed by frequent distress, and sometimes by total ruin. 
Such is the case with the individuals themselves ; and such would 
naturally be the fate of a nation of such individuals. 

It is further observed by Sir W. D. Evans, that it is also 
“taken for granted that persons, exercising their own judgment, 
would be ground down and oppressed by contracts, which they 
soluntarily enter into with their eyes open, for the accommodation 


’ 1 Sch, and L. 182. 
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of money, to which they have no more claim than to any other pro- 
perty of the person advancing it.” 

It is by no means true that the borrower has always “his eyes 
open.” He is in great distress, and is obliged to submit to the 
terms imposed upon him. He hopes to escape from his difficul- 
ties. He does not recollect that the majority of persons, who 
borrow at enormous interest, are at last ruined; or he fondly trusts 
that he will be one of the few fortunate exceptions. The monied 
man is, or might be, able to see all this ; but, if he can obtain ten, 
fifteen, or twenty per cent. for a temporary loan, he trusts to his 
superior vigilance to obtain back his principal. Perhaps, the 
truth is, on these occasions, that neither party have “their eyes 
properly open;” for, whilst despair and hope alternately blind the 
one, excessive cupidity deludes the other. But with each pecu- 
liar case we canno treason; the law is general, not partial ; and 
(as Lord Redesdale has stated) it considers transactions of this 
nature, “ not with a view to the individual, but on public grounds, 
in order to render the lending of money aienalie beneficial, by 
facilitating the means of procuring it on reasonable terms.” 


SECT. X1V.—Review of the Authorities in favor of the 


Laws—Grotius. 


We have already referred to the authority of the Jewish laws 
against the taking of usance, and its foundation in the principles of 
general utility. It was, infact, a precept of political benevolence ; 
but it must be allowed, that the total restriction against the taking 
of interest for the loan of money is not adapted to large commu- 
nities, As society expands, its ties become attenuated, It is for- 
tunate that private benevolence is so well preserved, and that the 
members of society do not become too much individualized. We 
ought not to expect any great share of public benevolence; and, 
perhaps, England possesses this rare quality in a higher degree 
than any other commercial country. Still even Englishmen will 
not lend their money without some expected advantage ; and there- 
fore it is fit that an inducement should be permitted. 

It is remarkable that none of the eminent writers on the princi- 
ples of morality and the law of nations should, in any respect, 
question the justice or policy of restraining, within certain pre- 
scribed bounds, the rate of interest. It cannot be supposed that the 
point did not occur to their minds, or was not sufficiently brought 
before them. On the contrary, they discuss the very principles 
and foundation of the enactments against usury. ‘They are unani- 
mous in giving up the injunction of the sacred law; and admit 
that, in the different and altered state of the society in which we 
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live, compared with the Jewish institutions and character, it is not 
binding upon us. But they are all equally agreed in the propriety 
and necessity of confining the usance to a moderate rate. 

GrotTivs,' after discussing the ancient doctrines respecting 
usury,—the nature of consumable and inconsumable property,—the 
natural barreuness of money,—the distinction between the use and 
profits of a thing, from the thing itself,—and referring to the rea- 
sonings of Cato, Cicero, and Plutarch,—proceeds to contend that 
** those human laws, which allow a compensation to be made for the 
use of money, or any other thing, are neither repugnant to natural 
nor revealed law. ‘Thus, in Holland, he observes, where the rate 
of interest upon common loans was eight per cent., there was no 
injustice in requiring twelve per cent. of merchants; because the 
hazard was greater. The justice and reasonableness, indeed, of all 
these regulations must be measured by the hazard or inconvenience 
of lending ; for, where the recompense exceeds this, it becomes an 
act of extortion or oppression.” 

It is obvious that the degree of the inconvenience of lending 
must be measured by the amount of the profit, or advantage, 
which might be obtained by a different application of the money, 
compared with the rate of interest. Now, if, in the general and 
ordinary routine of commerce and agriculture, no more than eight 
or ten per cent. can be obtained, surely five per cent. is a suf- 
ficient recompense for sustaining the inconvenience, or foregoing 
the advantage ; because the higher profit could not be reaped 
without many hazards, which do not generally belong to the loan 
of money. In the one case, there is at first the risk of mistake in 
the selection of the articles of trade, (independently of all its neces- 
sary expenses ;) and meat the still greater risk of giving credit to 
those who do not discharge their engagements. In the other, the 
lender at a moderate rate has his own choice of investment, and 
need give no credit without ample security. He ought, therefore, 
as he encounters less hazard, to be satisfied with a proportionate 
diminution of reward. It is difficuit to reach the understandings 
—or, perhaps, the sense of justice,—of those who do not admit 
the plain truth and reason of these considerations. We can but 
appeal to the common feelings and faculties of the human race on 
any occasion. If, in the present age, the majority be determined 
to run into the extreme of /icentiousness, as, at a former time, they 
promoted, or encouraged, the extreme of restraint, it is to be 
lamented ; and, when the evil is perceived, 1F 1T BE NOT TOO 
LATE, they will, perhaps, retrace their steps. 


* * Law of Nature and of Nations;” Book ii. chap. xii. sect, 21. 
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SECT. XV.—Continuation of the Review of the Authorities 
— Puffendorf. 


The subject is very fully discussed by Baron Purrenporr, 
who not only investigates the peculiar law against usury, according 
to the divine dispensation; but examines the arguments brought 
against it from the general laws of nature. He says, that = most 
people are not of the Persians’ opinion, who, among their sins, 
give the second place to lying, but the first to borrowing ; because 
it often happens that they that borrow, lie. Though Herodotus, 
in Clio, in my opinion, better assigns the first to lying, the next to 
borrowing.”* After presenting a curious disquisition of usury 
in all its forms and devices, and showing the subtlety with which 
usurious contracts have been attempted to be cloked in all ages, 
he adverts to the philanthropic endeavors of Moses to benefit his 
countrymen, by the exercise of charity and liberality, which he 
establishes by several laws. 

He then proceeds to point out that money is now borrowed for 
other ends than those provided for in the legislation of the Penta- 
teuch ; that it is borrowed in order to increase and improve wealth. 
« When a man borrows for this purpose, why should another lend 
for nothing ? Nay, ’tis an unreasonable thing, when you vastly im- 
prove your fortune with my money, not to admit me into some 
share* of the gain; for I, in the mean time, am debarred from 
making that advantage which | might otherwise have expected by 
applying it tomy own use. Besides, | have parted with some- 
thing valuable, which ought therefore to be considered ; for, in 
lieu of my money, I have only an action against your person, 
which cannot be prosecuted without some trouble.” 

Some other considerations are then presented relative to the ex- 
pediency of allowing none but merchants to take up money at use ; 
“for this would make the poor industrious, and force them to fru- 
gality, who, some of them, are not afraid to pay interest for money 
to maintain their extravagancies; and monied men, rather than 
let their money lie dead, would either take to merchandize them- 
selves, or would put out their money to those that do; which 
would make trade flourish, to the great benefit of the common- 
wealth.”3 There is great nicety of discrimination, and much in- 
genuity both of sense and learning, in these legal classics, which are 


* Book 5. chap. 7. sect. 8. 

_* In a note to the text above quoted, it is observed, amongst the condi- 
tions which are necessary to make interest lawiul, “that the interest ts not 
greater than the advantage which the debtor hopes to gain by it ;” and “ that he 
does not go beyond the bounds fixed by the laws,” ; 

3 Book v. chap. 7, sect. 9. 
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well worthy of consideration on this important subject, In an age 
like the present, pluming itself upon literary and scientific emj- 
nence, it would be monstrous to change a system of jurispru- 
dence, which has existed in this country from its very foundation, 
as well as in every other civilized state from the most remote an- 
tiquity, until we have imvestigated the subject in every possible 
bearing. A blunder in the sciences of legislation and ‘political 
economy, upon so vital and momentous a question as this, would 
place for ever the stamp of ridicule upon the brow of this “ enlight- 
ened age,” and “ the finger of scorn” might, to all posterity, be di- 
rected against the pseudo-philosophers of the day! It is, undoubt- 
edly, a merit to march in advance of the political schemes by which 
weare surrounded, provided we can do so safely and correctly ; 
but it is better to remain stationary than to do mischief; and it 
would be, by far, a less degree of degradation to follow the foot- 
steps of Truth slowly, as we discovered them, than hastily to press 
forward, and mistake our path. But this does not suit the ambi- 
tious purposes of the times. Moderation is out of fashion; and, 
because restrictions have been unwisely imposed upon particular 
parts of the commercial system, the public seem disposed, or our 
worthy, but mistaken, speculators represent them to be disposed, 
to annihilate a// restriction: yet Puffendorf, with all his zeal for 
commerce, and all his inclination to favor the free progress of 
capital, still maintains the necessity of a restraint upon usury. “ It 
is requisite,” says he, “ that private men should be hindered by 
law from exacting what interest they please, and that it should be 
fixed at a certain rate.” * 


SECT. XV1.—Continuation of the Review of the Authorities— 
Vattel. 


I do not find that M. de Vattel has any-where expressly written 
upon the subject of usury; but he very distinctly condemns the 
principle on which the defenders of unlimited usury must rest their 
argument. It is maintained by the defenders of usury that, as 
there exists no law to restrain the price of merchandize, neither 
should the price of money be restrained; and that, as extortion is 
permitted in the one case, it should be permitted in the other. But, 
though we have no municipal law upon the rates of merchandize, 
and it would be impossible to execute such a law, (a reason that 
does not exist in the case of money,) there is, as laid down by 
Vattel, a law applicable to nations, which forbids immoderate 
gain as an offence, and authorizes those nations which are injured 


’ Book v. chap. 7, sect. 12, 
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by the monopoly of the necessaries of life, to join in bringing the 
avaricious oppressor to reasonable terms. 

The passage is as follows :—*‘ Thus, if a nation alone produce 
certain things, another may lawfully procure itself, by treaty, the 
advantage of being the only buyer; and then sell them again all 
over the world. Aud it is indifferent to nations from what hand 
they receive the commodities they want, provided the price be 
reasonably equal, and the monopoly of this nation does not clash 
with the general duties of humanity, unless it avails itself of this 
advantage, for setting an exorbitant price on its goods. Should 
it abuse its monopoly to an immoderate gain, this would be an 
offence against the law of nature, as, by such an exaction, it de- 
prives other nations of a necessary or agreeable product, which na- 
ture designed for all men,” 

‘* Did the question relate to commodities necessary to life, and 
the monopolizer was for raising them to an excessive price, other 
nations would be authorized, by the care of their own safety, and 
the advantage of human society, to join in bringing an avaricious 
oppressor to reasonable terms. ‘The right to necessaries is very 
different from that to things adapted only to conveniency and de- 
light, which, if they are too highly raised, we can safely go without. 
It would be absurd that the subsistence and being of nations should 
depend on the caprice or avidity of one.” 


SECT. XVI1.—Continuation of the Review of the Authorities— 
Francis Bacon. 

The authority of Lorp Verutam is in favor of a moderate 
restriction of interest. After adverting, in bis “ Essay on Usury,” 
to the invectives against it,* he says, that, “since there must be 
borrowing and lending, and men are so hard of heart that they will 
not lend freely, usury must be permitted.” He then enumerates 
the evils and benefits of usury, and proceeds to consider how the 
one may be avoided, and the other retained. ‘ Two things,” he 
says, ‘are to be reconciled: the one, that the tooth of usury be 
grinded, that it bite not too much; the other, that there be left 
open a means to invite monied men to lend the merchants, for the 
continuing and quickening of trade.” He contends, therefore, for 

' Law of Nations, book ii. chap. ii. sec. 33. 

> “ Many,” says he, “have made witty invectives against usury. They 
say, It is pity the devil should have God’s part, which is the tithe;—that 
the usurer is the greatest sabbath-breaker, because his plough goeth every 
Sunday ;—that the usurer is the drone that Virgil speaketh of: 

Ignavum fucos pecus a presepibus arcent; 
—that the usurer breaketh the first law that was made for mankind after the 
fall, which was, ‘ in sudore vultus tuicomedes panem tuum ;’ not ‘in sudore 
vultus alieni ;'—that it is against nature fur money to beget money, and the 
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“two rates of usury, the one free and general to all, the other 
under licence only to certain persons, and in certain places of mer- 
chandizing.” 

It is remarkable, that, so many years before it became the sub- 
ject of legislative enactment, this enlightened philosopher was of 
opinion that five per cent. should be the legal interest in general ; 
and that, for the encouragement of trade, a larger rate, under cer- 
tain restrictions, should be permitted. 

He does not enter into any discussion of the nature of the se- 
curities to be given, but rests the case of the merchant upon his 
wants, and the importance of encouraging trade. 

Amongst the “ discommodities” of usury, the illustrious author 
mentions, first, “ that it makes fewer merchants; for, were it not 
for this lazy trade of usury, money would not lie still, but it 
would, in great part, be employed upon merchandizing; which is 
the ‘vena porta’ of wealth in a state.” Second, that it makes 
poor merchants; “ for, as the farmer cannot husband his ground so 
well, if he sit at great rent, so the merchant cannot drive his trade 
so well, if he sit at great usury.” Third, “ the decay of customs 
of kings, or estates, which ebb or flow with merchandizing.” 
Fourth, “ that it bringeth the treasure of a realm or state into a few 
hands ; for, the usurer being at certainties, and the other at uncer- 
tainties, at the end of the game most of the money will be in the 
box; and ever a state florisheth when wealth is more equally 
spread.” Fifth, “ that it beats down the price of land; for the 
employment of money is chiefly either merchandizing or purchas- 
ing, and usury waylays both.” Sixth, “ that it doth dull and 
damp all industries, improvements, and new inventions, wherein 
money would be stirring, if it were not for this slug.” Last, 
* that it is the canker and ruin of many men’s estates, which, in 
process of time, breeds a public poverty.” 

Such is the authority of Bacon, and such are the reasons which 
he adduces in support of his opinions; and yet Mr. Bentham 
says, “the world has no mouth of its own to plead by, and he 
must even find arguments for it at a venture, and ransack his own 
imagination for such phantoms as he can fight with.” Lord Ba- 
con was not a sufficient antagonist: his reasons were beneath the 
notice of his successor in legal philosophy ! 


SECT, XVIII.— Review of the Authorities continued—Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackstone—Reply to Mr. Bentham’s Considerations. 

Sir Wittiam BuiacksToNes is clearly opposed to an exor- 

bitant interest being permitted by the law. “To demand,” says 


' This, I apprehend, is a reason of the same nature with the argument 
regarding the permanency of the value of property, page 424. 
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he, “an exorbitant price is equally contrary to conscience, for the 
loan of a horse, or a loan of a sum of money; but a reasonable 
equivalent for the temporary inconvenience which the owner may 
feel by the want of it, and for the hazard of losing it entirely, is not 
more immoral in the one case than it is in the other.” 

“ The exorbitance or moderation of interest for money lent,” he 
continues, “ depends upon two circumstances : the inconvenience 
of parting with it for the present, and the hazard of losing it entire- 
ly. The inconvenience to individual lenders can never be esti- 
mated by laws ; the rate, therefore, of general interest must depend 
upon the usual or general inconvenience.” 

Upon this principle, the laws should from time to time be varied, 
according to the scarcity or abundance of specie. But there will 
always be great difficulty in ascertaining the fact of its quantity. 
The price of the market, it will be said, should be the criterion ; 
but on what do the fluctuations of the market depend? Perhaps 
on the speculations of a certain number of monopolists and woe 
and powerful individuals, or perhaps on the state of political 
affairs. So that the permanent welfare of the community is to 
bend to the projects of great capitalists, and the intrigues or am- 
bition of courtiers and statesmen ! 

It is obvious that the learned Judge was by no means disposed 
to favor any thing that could not stand the test of reason; and he 
refuted, with powerful arguments, the obsolete notions about the 
mortal sin of usury. Perhaps he carried his opposition to the 
opinions of the ancient writers to the extreme; but this fact must 
give added weight to his authority, by proving his severe and im- 
partial judgment, Thus, in quoting the words of Aristotle, which 
are before mentioned, regarding the barrenness of money, the dis- 
tinguished commentator observes, that “ the same may, with equal 
force, be alleged of houses, which never breed houses, and twenty 
other things, which nobody doubts it is lawful to make profit of, 
by letting them to hire.” 

But houses and money, as we have already seen, are not analo- 
gous: the houses decay and wear out, and something should be 
allowed to rebuild them. Besides, labor is employed upon them, 
first in their construction, and then in their preservation. The in- 
crease of them is favorable to national industry, to convenience, 
and comfort. The increase of money, beyond a very limited ex- 
tent, is of no advantage. The owner of the houses not only has 
done something towards building them, but he employs himself, in 
some degree, in attending to their repair ; and is therefore entitled, 
on the principle of rewarding industry, to an adequate compensa- 
tion. 

This is an objection to our legal classic, founded upon his pass- 
ing a little beyond the medium line, and condemning, in rather 
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too unmeasured terms, the eminent authority of Aristotle. But, 

whilst we think that Blackstone has gone quite far enough in his 
opposition to the great politician of Greece, Mr. Bentham enter- 
tains the idea that he has stopped short of the goal, and that the 
course of the monied man is not yet sufficiently clear, nor his race 
entirely won. ‘The common image, which we have thus accident- 
ally fallen upon, naturally leads to the remark of Mr, Bentham, 

that, “in Blackstone’s opinion, the harm of making too hard a 
bargain stands on the same footing in the hire of a horse as of 
money ; and” the disputant contends that, “if so, consistency re- 
quires the subjecting of both businesses to the same restraints,” 

With submission to Mr. Bentham, he does not fairly apprehend 
the argument of the late learned Judge, and neither meets nor re- 
futes it. The point is plainly this : “LE an ordinary horse, in the 
usual course of business, may be hired for half-a-guinea, it would 
be an extortion to charge a man twice or thrice that amount, who 
wanted it upon a pressing occasion of life or death, or who was 
totally ignorant of the customary rate of hiring. Every honest 
man would object to such an act, and consider it as improper and 
unjust. Now, the lending of a sum of money at twice or thrice 
the established rate, under circumstances of distress or ignorance, 
is precisely analogous to the case of the horse, so far as moral jus- 
tice is concerned; and yet consistency does not require that both 


cases should be subject to the same restraint, because the value of 


the two articles is not alike, and not equally capable of apprecia- 
tion, There is no variety in the value of money. One bag of a hun- 
dred sovereigns is as good as another bag containing the same 
number ; fit is not to be supposed that bad sovereigns are lent !] 
but all horses are not alike; they are different in price, from five 
pounds to as many hundreds, and the amount of hire may also 
vary in a considerable degree, though not in the same proportion ; 
and the only reason for the variation being different is, that horses 
of extraordinary value are never lent at all. 

Mr. Bentham has attempted to turn into ridicule this compari- 
son of the loan of a sum of money to the loan of a horse, and has 
taken the trouble to furnish a PARODY upon the occasion. Bya 


little transposition of language, and substituting the selling of 


horses for the lending of money, he endeavors to reduce the sup- 
posed parallel to an absurdity. The pains which he has taken, in 
the occupation of ten pages upon this topic, have scarcely been 
sufficiently rewarded ; for, at the best, it is but a criticism on a 
single illustration, and, if it were given up as unhappily chosen, the 
argument itself would remain the same. The ridicule, however, 
is really unfounded. ‘ The value of horses,” says Mr. Bentham, 
“ differs not more than the value of money on different occasions.” 
But this opinion has scarcely the slightest foundation in truth and 
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accuracy: the value of horses is, of all other species of property, 
the most fluctuating, not only in peculiar instances, but in the ge- 
neral trade. ‘The price varies with the season of the year; with 
the demand for particular kinds of horses, for agriculture, war, and 
other purposes; with the age and condition of the animal; its 
size, strength, form, and perhaps even its color. All these quali- 
ties relate to horses in general ; and, when we come to hunters 
and racers, and those which are used for private riding, the value, 
or supposed value, depends so much on personal taste and opinion, 
that no general rate could possibly be fixed. 

On the other hand, no such uncertainty accompanies the value 
of money. A guinea will last for centuries, without being sensibly 
diminished, and it is perfectly ludicrous to contrast its qualities of 
size, form, age, or color, with those of a horse. But then, says 
our author, “ ‘The values of horses are not more different than the 
values which the use of the same sum of money may be of to dif- 
ferent persons, on different occasions.” ‘This is a statement not 
very consistent with another, which is made in the same letter,— 
namely, the instance of a famous racer which was sold for £2,000. 
The ordinary value of a horse is only twenty or thirty pounds ; 
and it cannot, surely, be said that the value of money varies to 
so great an extent,—that is, from one pound to one hundred per. 
cent. ! 

With respect to Mr. Bentham’s parody on a passage in the 
Commentaries, although such amusing vivacities might, for want of 
better matter, be tolerated in an election-speech, or an election-pam- 
phlet, they are scarcely worthy of a treatise which professes to be phi- 
losophic, and has been pronounced, by a learned East-Indiau Judge, 
already quoted, as “a very acute and masterly disquisition, and not 
the less profound and instructive for the lively and amusing manner 
in which it is conducted.” It would not be difficult to run a similar 
parallel to some of the speculations of this ingenious author; but 
neither time, nor the fitness of the occasion, will permit it. 


SECT. X1X.—Review of the Authorities continued—Arch- 

deacon Paley. 

Dr. PALEy, in discussing this subject, like all the preceding 
writers referred to, enters briefly into a refutation of the ancient 
doctrine against the receiving of interest, and then notices the ge- 
neral history of the law of usury. ‘The policy of these regula- 
tions,” he observes, “is to check the power of accumulating wealth 
without industry; to give encouragement to trade, by enabling 
adventurers in it to borrow money at a moderate price ; and, of 
late years, to enable the state to borrow the subject’s money 
itself.” 

He states no objection to this policy, and it therefore may be 
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fairly assumed that he assented to its justice, as well as its wis- 
dom ; and that, had he thought otherwise, it is obvious, from his 
previous strictures on the Mosaic law, and the general scope of 
his valuable writings, that he would freely have stated his dissent, 
and assigned his reasons, if he did not concur in the propriety of 
the modern law. 
SECT. XX.—Review of the Authorities continued— 
Adam Smith. 

The authority of Dr. Smita, on the reasonableness of the 
Usury Laws, has been already vindicated from the attacks of Mr. 
Bentham." It is said that Dr. Smith confessed himself to be mis- 
taken, and Mr. Bentham to be correct. If this acknowledgment 
related to the identity of projectors with the authors and im- 
provers of art and science, the admission was proper, and probably 
was made. It is not desirable to increase the difficulties of im- 
provement. But the projectors intended by the author of the 
*¢ Wealth of Nations,” were evidently of a very different character 
from those great discoverers and inventors, who have immortalised - 
their names, and benefited their country. 

The following is the passage on which the strictures of Mr, 
Bentham have been made : (book ii. chap. 4.) 

‘* The legal rate, it is to be observed, though it ought to be = 
somewhat above, ought not to be much above the lowest market- 
rate. If the legal rate of interest in Great Britain, for example, 
was fixed so high as eight or ten per cent., the greater part of 
the money which was to be lent would be lent to prodigals 
and projectors, who alone would be willing to give this high 
interest. Sober people, who will give for the use of money no 
more than a part of what they are likely to make by the use of 
it, would not venture into the competition. A great part of the 
capital of the country would thus be kept out of the hands which 
were most likely to make a profitable and advantageous use of it, 
and thrown into those which were most likely to waste and de- 
stroy it. Where the legal interest, on the contrary, is fixed but a 
very little above the lowest market-rate, sober people are uni- 
versally preferred as borrowers, to profligates and projectors. The 
person who lends money gets nearly as much interest from the 
former as he dares to take from the latter, and his money is much 
safer in the hands of the one set of people than in those of the 
other. A great part of the capital of the country is thus thrown 
into the hands in which it is most likely to be employed with ad- 
vantage.” 

In another part of the same work, (also in book ii. chap. 4,) 
the author furnishes a clear and rational account of the data by 


* See sect, 9. 
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which the rate of interest should be guided: He says, “ In 
countries where interest is permitted, the law, in order to prevent 
extortion of usury, generally fixes the highest rate which can be 
taken without incurring a penalty. This rate ought always to be 
somewhat above the lowest market-price, or the price which is 
commonly paid for the use of money, by those who can give the 
most undoubted security. If this legal rate should be fixed be- 
low the lowest market-rate, the effects of this fixation must be 
nearly the same as those of a total prohibition of interest. The 
creditor will not lend his money for less than the use of it is worth, 
and the debtor must pay him for the risk which he runs, by accept- 
ing the full value of that use. If it be fixed precisely at the 
lowest market-price, it ruins, with honest people who respect the 
laws of their country, the credit of all those who cannot give the 
very best security, and obliges them to have recourse to exorbitant 
usurers. In acountry such as Great Britain, where money is lent 
to government at three per cent., and to private people, on good 
security, at four and four and a half, the present legal rate, five 
per cent., is, perhaps, as proper as any.” 

And, looking at the diminished profits of agriculture and trade 
since the time of Dr. Smith, and the consequent inability to pay a 
high rate of interest, the maximum ought rather to be reduced and 
limited to four per cent. than the restriction to five be removed. 


SECT. XXI.—Summary and Conclusion. 


Whether we consider the principles of this important subject, 
or view its past history and effects, or the circumstances which 
belong to it at the present time, we must equally, I think, arrive at 
the conclusion, that no alteration of the Laws is necessary, and that 
to repeal them would be productive of incalculable mischief. We 
have seen that the object of the enactments against usury is to 
benefit the community at large ; to encourage productive labor, by 
the employment of capital at a reasonable rate; to check the tend- 
ency of a system that, if permitted, would absorb too much of 
the profits of industry, and afford increased temptation to idleness; 
to give, so far as human affairs will permit, stability to every kind 
of property, and to fix a general standard by which its value may 
be permanently ascertained. We have shown, that a general 
system of borrowing is an evil ; that its facility diminishes pru- 
dence, and “dulls the edge of husbandry ;” that it is unwise to 
offer excessive temptations for the loan of money on deficient 
security ; that the nature of money differs from all other species 
of property, and may therefore, consistently, be the subject of 
regulations differing from those which prevail in other cases ; 
that money is of no intrinsic or abstract value, but relative and con- 
ventional, and therefore comes justly within the scope of political 
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enactment ; that, unlike other commodities, it is imperishable jn 
its nature, and immutable in quality and extent. 

In considering the effects of the law on the trading community, 
it has been conceded that the repeal might benefit, and could not 
injure, the first-rate merchant, whose credit stands next to that of 
the government; but, on the other hand, it is clear that the in- 
ferior classes of trade and manufacture, which constitute the great 
bulk of the nation, would become the prey to every species of 
extortion; that, for them, there would be no general market-rate, 
because they have not the marketable security; and they would 
be thrown, therefore, in each instance, of necessity, upon the 
mercy of the money-lender. 

Whilst such are the grounds and principles of the Law, we have 

erceived that the facts connected with its operation have proved 
its foundation in reason, and its beneficial effect upon society, 
The nation has increased in wealth from age to age; commerce 
and agriculture aave advanced ; and the Law has followed with 
equal footsteps, and in no instance attempted to precede, the 
a of these successive improvements, Of all other laws, it 
as been the least speculative: it has taken experience for its 
guide, and shaped its course by the gradual march of national 
prosperity. As the average profit of industry has diminished, the 
rate of interest for the use of capital has been reduced; and thus 
it has left to skill and labor their proportionate reward. In dis- 
cussing the objections to the restrictive law, it was intended to 
meet fairly the arguments adduced: whether the reply has been 
successful or not, must be left to the judgment of the public. 

The writer cannot conclude without addressing a caution to 
those who attempt the hazardous enterprise of disturbing a 
branch of our jurisprudence, which is intimately engrafted with 
all the transactions of society,—which has furnished the standard 
by which all wealth has hitherto been compared and estimated, 
—and by which all provisions for the future are calculated and 
arranged, 

If, after all that has been adduced, the policy of the existing 
law should still be questioned,—if doubts still hang upon the mind, 
—let us pay respect to the authority of the distinguished writers, 
whose opinions have passed in review before us ; let us not lightly 
reject the wisdom of ages; and, though we bow not implicitly to 
the sages of old, nor to the larger experience of modern times, 
still we cannot dismiss a Grotius, a Puffendorf, and a Bacon, 
without due regard; nor disdain the writings of Blackstone, of 
Paley, and Smith. In a doubtful question, their weight must 
turn the scale ; and in one like the present, where reason, prin- 
ciple, fact, and experience, are on our side, their antagonists must 


speedily kick the beam! 
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PREFACE. 


Tue design of the following outline is to illustrate that Univer- 
sat ANALOGY in the Intellectual Sciences, which has been 
shown to belong to the Physical and Sensible, in several essays 
which have already appeared among the select records of the Pam- 
PHLETEER :'—the aim of the whole being to instance One 
MinD, in one uniform design, pervading, actuating, and regulating 
harmoniously, all nature, science, and art. 

Ethics are distinguishable into Natural and Instituted: the first 
in reference to universal reason or nature, the latter depending on 
the customs, habits, and institutions of particular countries and 
communities; and as it is to the Natural that the Instituted owe 
their force and obligation, and by which Ethics are to be appre- 
ciated and improved, in seeking the true relations of these sciences, 
we confine our view to Nature, without impugning the obligation 
of man in society to the practice of its Ethical Institutions. 

* The want of this distinction, and of an entire survey of the 
ground of Ethics, have occasioned confusion, and given scope to 
narrow and arbitrary systems, at variance with truth and with each 
other; to attempt to trace which, through the entanglement of 
sectarism and controversy, moral, political, and religious, would 
be equally fruitless and vain :—system after system has arisen, and 
may arise on every subject susceptible, like Ethics, of innumerable 
positions and infinite views; to class them, therefore, generally, 
may suffice to expose their deficiencies and their failure. 

As every complete system comprehends principles, means, and 
purpose, essentially, it is a defect in system, which gives to either 
of these exclusive influence ; yet some philosophic moralists place 
all ethical virtue in good principle, and vindicate their practice by 


! See Pamphleteer, Nos. xv11, xx1V, 3x1x, and XXxx1II. 
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the merit of their maxim :—other religious moralists place it in the 
righteousness of their means, and justify their actions by their law- 
fulness,—and lastly, there are those, who moralise politically, who 
place all virtue in purpose, or right aim or intention, and defend 
their principles and means by the expedience of their design or 
purpose. ‘The first enjoins us to act according to just principles, 
—the second according to right means, and the latter according to 
good intentions: so long, however, as principles, means, and pur- 
pose, are correlative and coincident, will these moral dogmatists 
oppose each other with all the powers of scepticism; each, right 
according to his own point of view, impugns with seeming cogency 
the dogmas of the others. The philosophist condemns means and 
purpose, as insufficient motives to reason, and demands a principle 
as the ground of action; but principles, however plausible and 
™ good, are universal, and actions are particular ; and if imperfect or 
n fallible, as human principles are apt to be, will conduct us in error. 
The religionist, with less danger, condemns these human princi- 
ples, and commands not to do evil by any means, that good may 
come of it in the end, which is future, contingent, and hidden. 
Lastly, the politician asserts, with equal plausibility, that princi- 
ples and means are nugatory and invalid, independent of their end, 
and that “it is the end that governs the means ;” a maxim as infa- 
mous in moral, as it is admirable in material science. We con- 
clude, therefore, that there can be no perfect or sufficient system 
of morals, in which the rules of moral action or virtue present not 
a right concurrence and coincidence of principles, means, and 
purpose, in which duty and interest accord: a conclusion war- 
ranted by the whole history of morals. 

If, after all, Ethical systems have little immediate influence on 
the bulk of mankind, it is to be remembered that virtues are habits 
more immediately depending on education, or discipline, than doc- 
trines,—that the vicious seek not, but reject moral instruction, and 
that the virtues and vices of men in general, like their style and 
language, are those of the times and countries they live in, to 
which few rise much superior, and few sink far beneath. Moral- 
ists and divines may reclaim a few ill-disposed, or confirm and 
improve the well-disposed ; but the multitude of mankind is mo- 
delled by the laws and customs of society, aided by the force of 
imitation, and the influence of rank and example; in a word, its 
morals are of the class we call Instituted. 

Hence the necessity of political institution to supply the absence 
of self-direction and control in the individual, and hence the con- 
nexion of particular morals with political science :—Rulers and 
politicians, heads of families and heads of states, are therefore 
responsible for the morals of mankind. ‘To these, the framers of 
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the customs, education, laws, and fashions, of society, and the dis. 
pensers under Divinity of the happiness and misery of the species, 
belongs the chief importance of a right system; for knowledge 
precedes action with those who act not blindly, but with intelli. 
gence. 

If political science, which connects men in community, be thus 
intimately allied to the morals of the individual, how much more 
intimately are these connected with religion, which embraces all 
intelligence in one family, under the parentage of Divinity ; the sole 
sufficient guarantee of the morality of states and individuals ! 

Necessary, however, as the restraints of religion, laws, and cus- 
toms, must be to the uncultivated, unintelligent, and base, there is 
nevertheless so essential a propensity to rectitude in the truly ra- 
tional mind, that Ethics, for their own sake, will ever share its 
interest and attention : unfortunately, however, for these sciences, 
the prevailing fashion of philosophy, by engaging the mind in ex- 
periments, amid the infinite particulars of material nature, disquali- 
fies it for that wide contemplation which is necessary to a science 
grounded like Ethics in universals, and for that breadth of princi- 
ples and practice which is necessary to an art that comprehends 
the world ; so that, while society is justly indebted to modern times 
for an enlightened and beneficial reform in its physical knowledge, 
the moral understanding of man would be in danger of subversion, 
should not the superiority of moral over physical force be sufti- 
cient to resist this tendency ultimately, and to change the bias of 
fashion in favor of moral science. 

To be morally good, we repeat, is imperative in the natural 
constitution of a truly reasonable or intellectual being,—for reason, 
right, just, true, wise, and good, are terms strictly coincident, and 
of the same signification under different views: ia proportion, 
therefore, as men are criminal, the faculty of reason fails them, 
and the vicious act of the greatest man impugns his understanding, 
Jowers his rank in society, and degrades him in the orders of being. 
It follows upon the same ground, in the opposite direction, that 
virtue is equally elevating of character, and of genius too ; for un- 
derstanding and ability are coincident. 

Of the universality of this moral principle, the life of every man 
bears incontrovertible evidence, and sooner or later it forces his 
conviction and voluntary testimony; if not happily by the power 
of understanding in early life, by the fallacious or fatal conse- 
quences of a selfish immorality. 

Important as ErHicat SciENcE must ever be; that it is so 
nevertheless with reference principally to practice, is evident from 
its relation to active intellect, or will; it 1s therefore subordinate 
to its Arr: and as the excellence of the material or physical 
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Artist depends upon his particularising in his art, and the genius 
of the Asthetical Artist in his generalising, so must the excellence 
of the Ethical or Intellectual Artist depend upon his universalising ; 
and this is apparent d priori, since there is no true morality in those 

rinciples or that practice which aims only at the advantage of the 
individual or family ; neither in politics are those principles or that 
system just or equitable, which are designed only for the benefit of 
a party or community ; nor, finally, in Religion in particular, are 
those principles, or that doctrine, ethical or charitable, which con- 
cedes only the good and salvation of a sect; or even of a race of 
beings to the exclusion of any individual. But that moral artist 
does not act virtuously or morally, nor that political artist, or states- 
man, with true policy, nor that religious artist, or divine, reli- 
giously, whose purpose, while it is good for an individual or com- 
munity, is not so universally. 

In what relative sense and limitation these remarks are to- be 
understood, will appear in the following outline. 

Since, then, the practical reference of Ethics renders their 
science subordinate to their art, and ends or purposes are principal 
in art; and since the end of all art is some good, which good of 
ethical art is happiness or felicity, this end must never be lost sight 
of by the ethical artist :—and as his means and principles must be 
subordinate, or co-ordinate, to his purpose, it is imperative also 
that they partake of the nature of his end in being good: and 
although virtue as a principle be estimable for its own sake, the 
practical moralist is not to act so much for the sake of virtue as for 
its end, 

A right distinction in this respect appears to be of the utmost 
importance, because the most rigid moral sects have been opposed 
to it; and however remarkable they may have been in some in- 
stances for fanatical devotion, or heroic fortitude, have given, 
nevertheless, to their moral systems, the greatest fault they are 
capable of, by rendering them impracticable: for practice we have 
shown to be principal in morals. 

Man cannot be disinterested if he would, and at the same time 
preserve his rationality, since a reasonable being can act only with 
counsel, and but with a view to some end :—to put the end out of 
view in moral action, is to rob virtue of her object :—to require 
man to act only from the imperative of duty, or obligatorily, and 
without interest or end, stamps necessity upon moral motive, and 
deprives it of merit,—necessitates man to act like a slave, and not 
as one freely engaged for a reward. Such specious disinterested- 
ness deprives virtue of impulse, and assigns the greater power to 
the weaker motive. 

The end of all moral action, we repeat, is good;—meral good 
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is happiness, and this happiness, this good, and this end, are never 
to be sight of by the moralist. jo se to act Jor an end is, 
indeed, the very essence of morals; nevertheless, it is evident that 
duty and interest concur therein, and the Divine Moralist inculcates 
both. We are far, therefore, from denouncing the motive of duty, 
by bringing it into subordination with interest in practical morals, 
and confining it to a theoretic station. 

If, then, Ethics be, as we have attempted to show, pre-emi- 
nently a practical art,—and if practicable through right or virtue, 
he is the best moralist whose organ or system renders it easiest to 
the individual to do right ; he the best politician who renders it easiest 
for men in community to do right, and he the best divine who ren- 
ders it easiest to attain religious right. ‘To multiply duties in either 
way, to render them difficult in practice, or any how unnecessarily 
discouraging, is to frustrate the end of Ethics, and to impede the 
aim at excellence : and if simplicity be a principal source of excel- 
lence in the inferior, and of the beautiful in the fine arts, how much 
more must the perfection of the highest of all arts be dependent 
upon it ! 

How wide an illustration presents itself, upon this ground, in the 
history of religious and political institutions, and in the moral prac- 
tice of past times! Nevertheless, the ethical artist has to guard 
equally against that extreme by which difficulties and duties are 
multiplied to the prevention of practice, and that by which the aim 
at simplicity and ease becomes destructive of duty, and subversive 
of excellence ; for, according to the Greek proverb, fine things are 
difficult in every art, and more especially so in moral art, to which 
all other arts should be subservient. 

So much concerning practical morals, as opposed to the theo- 
retical of the following essay. 
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THE MORAL SCIENCES. 








§. 1. Tue terms Ernics and Morats, in their original ac- 
ceptation, denoted the science of human manners, or the self- 
government of man: and the first of these terms has preserved its 
original sense, while the term Moral, in its widest acceptation, 
has been opposed to the Material. In the present sketch they are 
confined to a signification, not quite so contracted as that of the 
former, nor so extended as that of the latter, which is nearly syno- 
nymous with Intellectual. 

§. 2. INTELLECT comprehends, however, a passive er OF 
understanding, whence knowledge, and an active or Practical 
power or faculty, whence volition ; which practical faculty has been 
regarded as merely Ethical or Moral, notwithstanding it involves 
the entire sphere of Art or doing, and the whole science of Ends, 
or Teleology. 

§. 3. But Art divides universally into three primary genera, 
the Material or Physical, the Sensible or Aisthetical, and the 
Intellectual or Metaphysical ; to the latter of which we assigu 
Ethics or Morals. 

§. 4. Again: of InTeLLEcTUAL on MetApuysicaL Art, 
or Practice, there are also three genera; that, in the one extreme, 
which regulates the knowledge ; that in the mean, which directs the 
judgment ; and that, in the other extreme, which regulates the 
actions of Intellectual beings; to denote the latter of which we 
use herein the term Ethics ; and as all art, act, or practice, implies 
design, end, or purpose, so the end or purpose of Ethical art is 

Happiness or Felicity. 
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§. 5. Ernics involve, therefore, the theory and practice, the 
science and art of happiness, and may be regarded as a doctrine or 
as a discipline :—If the first, the view will be universal or philoso- 
phical ;—if the latter, it will be particular and teleological. 

To the first of these, or the Theoretic view, we confine our 
Analysis. 

§. 6. As the subject of Ethics extends to all Moral or Intel- 
lectual Being, its distribution branches into three analogical de- 
ere or sciences ; the first Particular, or the relations of the 

ndividual, whence MorRAL SciENcE or particular Morals, the 
second General, or the relations of a plurality or community; 
whence PoxiticaL Science; and the third, Universal, or the 
universal relation of Intellectual Being, whence Retictovs Sci- 
ENCE, OR THEOLOGY: we have accordingly distributed it, by 
a natural analogy, into Morais, Politics, and Theology. 


MORALS. 

§. 7. As Plastics or Geometry are at the foundation of the As- 
thetical, and Ghemistry of the Physical Sciences, so Morals are the 
basis of the Ethical Sciences. By Morals we herein intend or 
denote the science of the relations and obligations of the Individual 
Man, or mind. 

§. 8._It has already appeared" that the Agent and Patient of 
Morals are the Will and Passions of Man, whence moral effect, 
or virtue and vice. Yet, in strictness, the Will and Passions are 
but distinct principles of the same practical faculty of mind; the 
first, being more purely Active and voluntary, is termed Will, and 
the latter, being Passive, is not unaptly termed Passion. 

§. 9. The Wit then, or agent of all-Moral effect, is that power 
by which man governs all his voluntary actions, and we have seen* 
that the Internal agent in the view of Nature, which constitutes 
the Will in our present view, is a portion of that Original Agent 
by which the universe is actuated ;—that it is an original activity 
without impulse or determinative, other than the laws of its own 
inscrutable constitution, and therefore it is Free. Nor is it in the 
view of nature alone, that the freedom of the human will is esta- 
blished ; since reason and science demand it, and consciousness 
confirms it, as a foundation without which morals vanish, and 
virtue loses all obligation. 

§. 10. On the other hand, the Passions, or antagonist of Will, 
are that which in the view of nature we have termed the Internal 
Patient (comprehending the appetites, senses, and affections), and 
are therefore subordinate to Will, and primarily and immediately 


* Tritogenea, Pam. No. xvii. ? Ibid. 
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subject to its ordinance, as they are also, mediately, to external 
agency, and therefore they are not free ; whence the natural ne- 
cessity by which man is actuated when will is determined by pas- 
sion, and his moral liberty when passion is subjected to will. 

§. 11. By the concurrence of the will and passions, the agent 
and patient of morals, are produced, as effects, the moral virtues 
on the one hand, and on the other mural evil or vice ; if therefore 
the primary genera of the virtues be determined, into which all 
particular virtues may be resolved, the vices will be disclosed in 
their opposites. 

§. 12. As practical morals respect the end, purpose, or interest 
of moral action, the theoretic respect its principle, or obligation. 
Now the principle of all moral duty or obligation, upon which 
the virtues depend, is this, that ACCORDING TO THAT WHICH 
1S GIVEN, 1S THAT WHICH IS REQUIRED OR Due. [If then 
human agency be, as we have seen, derived from the universal, 
man is bound by an original obligation to yield an equivalent for 
that with winch he has been invested by The Giver of all Good. 

§. 13. Accordingly, He has given him, in external relation, 
Power, and duty requires the proper return of power, its full and 
proper use, and this implies Giconomy. 

§. 14. Again, He has, in medial relation, bestowed upon him 
Inclination or sense, and duty demands of him the full and proper 
return of Inclination, and this implies decency or Decorum. 

§. 15. Finally, He has invested him internally with Reason and 
Knowledge, and duty requires of him the full and proper return of 
these, and this implies the principle of all moral responsibility or 
duty, Eguity or equal right. 

§. 16. Since therefore Virtue resolves into (2conomy, Decorum, 
and Equity, Morals may be divided into three principal sciences, 
that of Cconomy, that of Decorum, and that of Equity: first 
therefore of the first, or SclENcE oF Ciconomy., 

§. 17. To make the most of the Powers with which he-has: been 
invested, is a matter not only desirable to every man, but, as we 
have seen, it is also his duty, It is this desire which prompts him 
to intend and commence so much and so many things, and thence 
to do and finish so little and so few. Hence order and (Economy 
are essential to realise the purposes of power. 

§. 18. To this end, therefore, it is necessary that he distinguish 
the kinds, and estimate the extent of these Powers, assigning to 


. each no more than properly belongs to it, and no more than it can 


accomplish. 

§. 19. Now there are no other human powers than the Physical, 
Sensible, and Intellectual, and of these the foundation must be 
first maintained, or the superstructure falls. Necessity demands 
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therefore that Paysicat Powsr be first exerted in constructip 
a basis for the rest: i.e. Man must provide for his wants and 
well-being ; but when he grasps at more than reason justifies jp 
these respects, he neglects the obligations of his higher powers, and 
becomes an ili e@conomist of the treasures of Intellect and Sense, 

§. 20. Next to his Physical lie his Sensinte Powers. Ne. 
cessity here too demands something of man, and inclination more; 
so much therefore is due from man to his Appetites, Senses, and 
Affections, as is essential or expedient to his existence, continuance, 
and rational enjoyment. And here ought to terminate the exercise 
of sensible or passive power; but when it is allowed to exceed 
this, man grasps at more than (iconomy justifies, ruins his Physi- 
cal and Intellectual Powers and means, and saps the foundation and 
purpose of Sense itself. 

§. 21. The INTELLECTUAL, though last in order, are the first 
in dignity and importance of the PoweERs subject to the (cono- 
my or management of man. Necessity demands little here, Lncli- 
nation more, and duty most of all. 

§. 22. Physical Nature and Sense being provided for, with the 
best Giconomy, duty demands the rest for Intellect, as that upon 
which depends the proper use of Lis Physical, the due government 
of his Sensible, and the moral excellence of his Intellectual powers 
themselves ; it is therefore no less an external advantage and ac- 
cording to inclination properly directed, than it is a duty in man to 
exert and economise his Intellectual powers, not wasting them on 
objects of gross possession, nor the mere enjoyment of agreeable 
feeling, but directing them principally to the more important con- 
cerns of a moral and intellectual being. 

§. 23. From the foregoing it is evident that (iconomy is the 
foundation of the Moral virtues, deprived of which Decorum and 
Equity lose their support; it is likewise sufficiently apparent 
that Morals may be interpreted totally upon the sole doctrine of 
either GEconomy, or Decorum, while they are also commonly con- 
sidered as the mere rules of Equity: for there is the same recipro- 
cal and co-essential relation here as in other parts of the universal 
system of science, whereby the virtues become interchangeable, 
and literature susceptible of that variety of plausible doctrines 
which often confounds the inquirer, so that Le knows not where to 
fix, since each perhaps is conclusive according to its scope and 
view: lamentably so indeed in morals, where wavering subdues 
the will, and delivers the most sacred interests and obligations to 
the good or ill disposition of unguided nature and passion, the in- 
fluence of example, or the determinative of Jaws and institutions. 

. 24. Secondly, by Decorum or Decency, the second branch 
of Morals, is denoted that regulation of the /nclinations which con- 
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ducts them to their natural and proper ends ; hence, that conduct 
of the Appetites, Senses, and Affections, which reason deems un- 
patural or intemperate, is indecent and void of decorum. 

§. 25. Now Decorum allows, with respect to the APPETITES, 
that they be licensed only so far as nature, temperate enjoyment, 
and reason, require ; all inordinate indulgence has accordingly been 
deemed indecent, indecorous, and vicious. Hence the indecency of 
Gluttony, Drunkenness, and Lust, which, when unnatural, are 
mortal crimes, Kc. 

§.26. Again, with regard to the SENses, Decorum requires that 
such objects only be sought and presented to them as excite agreeable 
and virtuous feeling, and that all such actions and objects as excite 
disgust and vice be put away from them. Hence personal de- 
cency, hence genteelness (gentleness) of manners, which is the 
medium of decorum, and medial in morals and in manners ;—and 
hence, lastly, the refinements of sense in the moral, social, and 
sacred exercise of the sensible or polite arts, &c. 

§. 27. Finally, with regard to the Arrections, Decorum de- 
mands of us filial and fraternal love, love of country and love of 
kind, or Friendship, Patriotism, and Philanthropy ; but when the 
affections are exercised on unworthy objects, or in undue degrees, 
decorum and propriety are violated: hence, devotion to lap-dogs, 
horses, and the worthless, are offences against right reason and pro- 
priety ; while intemperate Friendship, Patriotism, and Philanthro- 
py are indecorous, and destructive of friends, the community, or 
the well-being of the world. 

§. 28. The third and last department of Morals, we have termed 
the Science oF Eguity, or universal right. By Equity then 
we are required not to deprive others of their external goods and 
power by selfish and unjust exercise of our own,—that we sacri- 
fice not wantonly and maliciously, for self-gratification, the feelings 
and sensible enjoyment of others,—and that we put no unequitable 
control upon their free-will and conscience, by enforcing laws and 
opinions of our own, 

§. 29, Thus we see how Equity pervades the whole system of 
Morals, and why they have been considered only as a doctrine of 
Equity; and more vulgarly as the rules of mere polity and custom 
in respect to external possessions. 

§. 30. As Ciconomy relates to Power, and Decorum to Incli- 
nation, so does Equity to Knowledge or Reason; for without 
these they have no objects whereby they can be realised. 

§. 31. So much by way of outline concerning the first princi- 
ples of Morals, the practical relations of which involve an infinity 
of particulars appropriate to a practical treatise. From the forego- 
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ing, however, arises the following important universal corollary or 
practical moral maxim : 

That we use our Power with Ciconomy, indulge our In- 
CLINATION with Decorum, seek KNOWLEDGE as the means 
of Eguity, and ACT ACCORDING TO THE BEST OF OUR 

NOWLEDGE, INCLINATION, AND Power. 

§. 32. To be perfectly moral or good will require, therefore, 
perfect Knowledge, Inclination, and Power: hence, it is a duty 
that we improve them, and in moral art, as in the other arts, we 
can but approach perfection ; and 

“There is none good but One;” 
and that One is the universal perfect model, according to which 
the true moral artist will shape his works. 

§. 38. Accordingly in Nature (the manifestation of that One, 
and the fountain of the true forms of art) we discover perfect (- 
conomy, without waste or destruction of substance, and this prin- 
cipally in Physical N a Decorum, or Inclination to a 
natural and proper end, principally in Sensible nature,—and Ca ae 
Equity, according to universal knowledge and wisdom, throughout 
all. nature. 

§. 34. To conclude; Equity, the last and principal of the moral 
virtues, is the beginning and basis of Politics, to which we pro- 
ceed. 


POLITICS. 


§. 35. Povitics, then, are the secoud or general Ethical Science, 
according to which the Will and Passions of men, in community 
fa society, are regulated by laws founded on their equal rights or 

uity. 

§- 36. Now political society is Domestic or Particular, National 
or General, and Universal or International : consequently, the 
science of government or politics divides into three branches or 
sciences ;— Domestic government or (Economics; National 
government or Polity ; and Universal government, or the Law of 
Nations. 

§. 37. GEconomics, the first branch of Politics, teach the go- 
vernment of a Family or Domestic Society ; and this commences 
in its simplest form when the OFFSPRING OF THE HUMAN 
PAIR become the subjects of Domestic Government, 

§. 38. Of this Pair the Male is qualified by mind for legisla- 
tion, and thence of right the ruler of the family, while he is em- 
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powered by superior strength to provide for and protect it, as well 
as to enforce his authority, if vice should render force necessary ; 
and herein we discover the origin of Legislative power. 

§. 39. As the legislation and provision of a family are the pro- 
per occupations of the mind and body of the male, so the gentler 
office of distributing the provisions and executing the laws of the 
male in the family, belongs to the Female, who is peculiarly quali- 
fied by the tenderness of her affections to dispense the one, and 
soften the rigor of the other: and herein lies the origin of Execu- 
tive power. 

§. 40. The offspring of this establishment are its proper sub- 
jects—its natural servants—till, fitted themselves for rule,by power, 
progress, and education, they conjugate in like manner and form 
other domestic societies or families; and here begins the foundation 
of popular government. 

§. 41. Popular society is therefore but a federation or family of 
families, and the principles of its government are the same ;—if 
not male and female, it must at least have their legislative and exe- 
cutive offices. 

§. 42. Thus all the subordinate domestic societies spring from 
the first family, all own one common origin and common head in 
their original parent; hence naturally the Regal Office, whether 
we name it Patriarchal, Magisterial, Judicial, or Monarchical, &c., 
and this office and authority is equally represented by every head 
or president of a state, however it may have been first established. 

§. 43. As the Father of the first family advances in years, his 
faculties decline, while those of his offspring advance to maturity ; 
he is not on this account deprived of precedence, but his sons be- 
come the counsellors of his age, and assist in the legislative duties, 
whereby the ceconomy or polity of their family or families is regu- 
lated : hence the origin of councils, senates, parliaments, &c. Thus 
while the power of the patriarch is limited, the head of the state is 
preserved with reverence. 

§. 44. When the Father of the first family dies, the elder son of 
the family (having no incapacity) is the best qualified by strength 
and experience for the paternal office, and therefore it belongs to 
him by a natural right. And herein lies the origin of Hereditary 
descent. 

§. 45. The elder son of the elder branch has this right in perpe- 
tuity, while the younger sons and branches of families have a like 
hereditary right of council and control; and hence the true origin 
of the Patriciate or Nobility, as hereditary counsellors of monarchs 
in the adult state of society. 

§. 46. As Society becomes extended, the energy of government 
declines, and, influenced by local and other circumstances, it na- 
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turally separates into distinct communities, each of which regulates 
its own internal order and ceconomy: hence the Diversity of Na- 
tions. 

§. 47. The relation of these to one original stock is still appa- 
rent, and to provide for their reciprocal rights and intercourse is 
the universal office and origin of the Law of Nations :—law natu- 
rally founded on their equal rights or equity, and subject to the 
same forms of polity as those which govern families and commu- 
nities. 

§. 48. Thus we see how CEconomics extend throughout every 
branch of Politics, and constitute a foundation for the whole, ac- 
cording equally with Nature, Science, and Sacred Writ. 

§. 49. As that, however, which we have in the beginning termed 
Pouiry {§. 36.]or NationaL GovERN MENT is medial in Po- 
litics, and that to which we owe the name, a more particular view 
of this science will better exhibit the general forms of polity, or the 
constitutions of states; more especially since the progress of uni- 
versal politics, which we have traced from the individual, is the na- 
tural and not the artificial structure subsisting among men and nations, 
disjointed, diversified, and lost to the remembrance even of an ori- 
ginal and legitimate stock ; whence the sane practical politician go- 
verns men rather according to what they are artificially, than accord- 
ing to what they ought to be naturally and justly. Yet even in poli- 
tical practice some traces of nature and universal relation are pre- 
served, affording a clue to their true principles and improvement. 

§. 50. To comprehend any thing, we must ascertain the extremes 
by which it is limited. The extremes of political government are 
the government of an Individual, being an absolute monarchy or 
AUTOCRACY, and the government of all, being an universal re- 
public or Democracy, They are indeed conceivable, but im- 
practicable and vicious extremes. Hence a monarch must de- 
pute at least an executive, and a people or republic a legislative 
power. The mean of these extremes is ARISTOCRACY. 

§. 51. Of these extremes and mean is constituted the mixed 
government which may be called an aLocrACY, because it equally 
comprehends the other three,—a form which, discarding the abso- 
lute in prince and people, renders every part relative to, and 
harmonious as a whole. 

§. 52. Again :—among men first congregated, without organised 
government, every individual is naturally his own defender and 
avenger,—the framer and executor of his own laws. ‘This is called 
the state of Nature, and differs from anarchy in being a preparation 
for, and not a dissolution of government. 

§. 53. The next conceivable state and first political organisation 
of a community is that in which a congress of men concur to de- 
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fend and avenge their reciprocal and common rights and injuries ; 
a state in which each individual has equal claim to legislative and 
executive power ; and this is Democracy or republicanism; being 
one step removed from the state of nature ; or, on the dissolution of 
an established government, it is a remove toward anarchy. 

. 54. Opposed to this is that constitution of society in which 
all the individuals of a community are united under one individual, 
This is called Autocracy or monarchy, a state in which uncon- 
trolled power, legislative, judicial and executive, is lodged in the 
hand of an hereditary prince or chief, in whom the individual and 
community regard their defender and avenger. 

. 55. Between these lies Aristocracy, or that form of polity, 
in which the three powers of a state are distributed in the hands of 
a plurality of hereditary nobles or chiefs. 

§. 56. Such, again, are the three primary forms of polity, of which 
the examples are numerous and notorious; yet wherever either 
has prevailed, some mixture of the others has been found; thus 
Aristocracy and Democracy have their presidents, and the monarch 
his counsellors, &c. 

§. 57. It is not the business of this sketch to point out the ad- 
vantages and defects of each primary form, nor to show in what 
manner they compound in the constitutions of the boundless variety 
of states and empires; for these belong to a particular and practical 
treatise. There remains therefore for our notice only that consti- 
tution of government in which the three are equally united, called 
the Mixed form, wherein the respective advantages of the primary 
forms are combined, and their natural defects reciprocally corrected 
and balanced. 

§. 58. The Mixed government or Analocracy, then, is that in 
which a Democracy holds the legislative power and frames the laws 
according to which the Monarch or executive governs the state, 
between which is placed the Aristocracy in medial relation, 
while each reciprocally controls and supports the others. Of this 
most perfect form of polity, there has been no example so cele- 
brated and illustrious as that of the British constitution, ever rising 
superior to obloquy, destined to ends nobler and more beneficent - 
than the famed empires of Greece and Rome.—The remotest pos- 
terity will regard it as the triumph of politics, the ornament of Eu- 
rope—the palladium of the world ! 

§. 59. Having pointed out the primary forms by which the con- 
stitutions of states are distinguished, there yet remains for more 
particular consideration that which is common to them all. 

§. 60. Every constitution or form of government comprises an 
active and passive, or a legislative and executive power, and 
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divides in three primary views into departments referring to objects 
of a physical, sensible, and intellectual nature. 

§. 61. Of these departments, the first, and of most necessity, 
administers to the physical power and well-being of a state; the 
second guides and fosters its arts and literature ; and the third 

ards and maintains its morals and religion. 

§. 62. Accordingly, the best organised governments have divided 
into legislative and executive departments in the one respect, and 
in the other they have resolved into church and state, providing 
for the maintenance of their religion and power, while arts, taste, 
and literature, have been for the most part dependant on the caprice 
of fashion, the bounty of private individuals, or the patronage of 
princes ; whence associations, colleges, chartered companies, &c., 
in supply of this department of a government. 

§. 63. In practice, however, the first of these departments is that 
to which the care of a state is almost exclusively confined ; and as 
it is its chief concern as well as practice, law and power are princi- 
pally directed to defend the rights and avenge the wrongs of indi- 
viduals and the state; first, of individual with individual, or private 
rights and wrongs ; secondly, of individuals with the community, or 
public rights and wrongs ; and, thirdly, of the community with other 
communities, or national rights and wrongs. 

§. 64. The last of these is the foundation of the third and ulti- 
mate genus of political science, THE LAW OR GOVERNMENT 
OF NATIONS; and notwithstanding this is the most desirable in- 
stitution of society, as that on which its permanent advantages can 
alone be ensured to the individual, very few practical traces are 
hitherto noticeable in the history and progress of mian of a political 
constitution of states, provided with power, legislative and execu- 
tive, for preserving their peace and equal rights ; yet it is evident, 
upon the principle of the present sketch, and the universal demands 
of reason and science, that government, vested with power aud 
authority to defend the rights and avenge the wrongs of nations, 
depends upon the same principles of polity and equity as that of 
individual man. A community of nations is therefore universally 
susceptible of the same modes and forms of government as a com- 
munity of individuals. 

§. 65. Having thus run rapidly over the ground of politics, and 
traced it from particular or domestic government to universal 
government or the law of nations, being that in which the duties 
and interest of all men become united,—the summit of politics and 
foundation of religion or theology, we proceed finally to the investi- 
gation of the latter. 
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THEOLOGY. 


§. 66. Last of the Ethical sciences, and the pinnacle of all 
scieuice, 18 RELIGION, OR THEOLOGY, being the science of the 
relations of particular intelligences with universal intelligence, or 
of human beings with the divine essence, or of man with God, 

§. 67. Accordingly, it has appeared that all religious effect de- 
pends upon the concurrence of the will of man with the will of 
God: an enquiry, therefore, concerning the nature and conception 
of Deity is the first business of Theology ; and, next, that of man 
and his relations to God. 

§. 68. Without such first inquiry, the cbief object of religion, 
THE SUPREME BeEinG, though universally acknowledged, must 
be very inadequately and variously conceived, and the relations of 
man to God as inadequately and variously understood :—hence 
the innumerable objects of adoration,—the various denontinations 
under which the Deity has been worshipped in different ages and 
countries,—and the variety of religious opinions. 

§. 69. The highest and most comprehensive of all conceptions 
to which the mind of man can be elevated by the powers of under- 
standing and philosophy, is the totality of things internal and ex- 
ternal,—that in which all is united, or wherein all things exist,— 
the subject of all objects,—the universal essence,—the Supreme 
Being ; but this is the God of reason and science, who, like the 
God of revelation, ‘in whom we live, move, and have our being,’ 
is ONB and indivisible. 

§. 70. We have seen that all things individually and collectively 
resolve into Three incorporeal principles or essences, each absolute- 
ly and reciprocally essential to the others:' the God of reason 
and science, like the God of revelation, is therefore TRIUNE, ‘ not 
three Gods but one God,’ and every natural object becomes a 
symbol of the Deity. 

§. 71. Of essences and first principles in themselves we can 
know nothing, since they are the conditions of knowledge, but only 
their effects and attributes; hence the attributes and effects of the 
universal essence can alone be known, and the God of reason, like 
the God of revelation, is incomprehensible in essence. 

.72. In universal principles we discover all power, in universal 
relations all wisdom, and in universal purposes all good ;—and these 
are the attributes of Gop. And so on of all the divine attributes. 

§. 75. The God of reason, then, is that infinite and sole absolute 
Beimg,—that Essence of All,—which the universal conception of 
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the universal system points to, but does not make known, otherwise 
than analogically or symbolically in his works and energies, 

§. 74. Hence conceptions of God and his attributes can be ac- 
quired in intellectual, sensible, and material nature alone, whence 
the personification of God and the divine hypostases, whereby 
vulgar conception is assisted, and at the same time inclined to 
idolatry, when unsupported by the juster and more expanded views 
of revelation and science. 

§. 75. The power by which every part of the natural system 
may be traced to universality, conducts also to Deity, whence every 
science and every part of nature has its God: that is, a contracted 
view of the universal relations of principles which depend upon 
the universal essence ; and such has been the ground of various 
partial and imperfect doctrines and conceptions of Deity, and the 
multiplicity of Gods; but since any thing short of the universal 
conception affords but a partial and defective image of God, such 
Gods are idols, and such doctrines idolatrous. 

§. 76. Neither, in fine, does the universal conception of the 
universal system itself afford any other than the most comprehen- 
sive image or symbol of God, and by no means a knowledge of 
his intellectual essence ; yet such also is the case with the physical 
elements, which are no otherwise knowable than in effect or energy; 
and as we want not evidence of the unknown principles of matter, 
so God, the universal principle and essence of all, does not leave 
himself without a witness, placing his essence alone, like that of 
matter, beyond the confines of knowledge, where reason yields its 
powers in humble adoration of its source, its essence, and its end. 

§. 77. Since Gop, the universal intellectual being, is unknowable 
in essence, it follows that the particular intellectual being, MAN, 
has an essence related to the universal, also beyond the confines of 
knowledge, which essence is called the soul or spirit; whence the 
essential union of man with God—his free agency, and his moral 
and religious obligations and dependance. 

§. 78. Considered, however, in his universal relation, MAN has 
the same triple nature in which our universe is founded; he begins 
in matter, proceeds to sense, and thence to intellect. It is then his 
ethical relations commence, and the perfection of his nature re- 
quires that his individual will and actions shovld harmonise with 
the will of God or universal will, as the essential condition of moral 
harmony, or happiness. 

§. 79. Philosophy then requires and demonstrates one universal 
Gop in trinity, and trinity in unity, of three co-essential, incorpo- 
real subsistences, personalities, or hypostases, whose essence 
transcends all human comprehension, and who exhibits himself 
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every where to the pious philosophic eye, omnipotent, omniscient, 
and omnipresent—universal in wisdom, power, and goodness, 

§. 80. Philosophy demonstrates also that man is formed ‘ in the 
image of God,’—triune in his personality,—subordinate, dependant 
on, consubstantial and co-existent with God; whence his religious 
duty to God is imperatively that of a part to the whole; and to 
become a participant of universal good it is essential that bis indi- 
vidual will should comport with the Universal will of God, while 
his hope of immortality is ensured by the certainty of his consub- 
stantiality with God. 

§. 81. How it happens that triunity, which belongs to divinity, 
and pervades all nature and science, should have been deemed an 
impenetrable mystery, and contrary to reason, might astonish, were 
it not that every act, sensation, and thought involves triunity, and 
that upon the separation of co-essentials they elude conception and 
vanish as realities, of which nevertheless we have clear evidence in 
union. 

§. 82. So much with respect to the ground of THEOLOGY; the 
various doctrines of which, prevalent in different ages and ceuntries, 
may be distributed, according to our analogy, into physical theology, 
or the deification of nature and natural objects, whence the worship 
of the sun, and heavenly bodies—the elements, &c. 

§. 83. Secondly, into figurative theology, whence the adoration 
of sensible images and representations or personifications of the 
powers of nature and the attributes of mind: such have been 
the poetical and allegorical mythologies of Rome, Greece, Egypt, 
and the East. 

§. 84. And thirdly, into spiritual theology, or the deification of 
mind and its attributes, whence the adoration of animated beings, 
spiritual intelligences, the demiurgus or soul of the world, &c. 

§. 85. These again have been diversified and compounded with- 
out end, so that every department and object of nature, or figure of 
imagination, has been deified in its turn; of all which, as of true 
religion, atheism is the negation, being the last resort of scepticism, 
in religion ; while the comprehensive analogy of universal theology 
and revelation absorbs and reconciles them all in the adoration of 
the only true God and triune Essence of All." 

§. 86. Thus we have an indication of this most sublime and im- 
portant of all sciences upon a rational foundation alone; and, 
were this the proper place, there is a wide and fertile field open 


1 See Isaiah xliv. 24; xlv. 12; &c. Psalms cxxxix. 6, 7, 8. Job 
XXVi. 14; Xxxxiii, 4; xxxiv. 14, 15, 16; Daniel v. 23; 1 Kings vili. 27; 
2 Chronicles ii. 6; Genesis i. 1, 26,27; John iv. 24;x. 30, 31,34; xiv. 
10. 20; Acts xvii. 25. 28; Romans i. 20; xiv. 7; 1Corinth, ili, 16; xii. 4, 
5,6; 2 Corinth. iv. 18; xi. 3. 
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whereon the identity of the religion of reason and revelation may 
be established, and these, which have been set at continual variance 
reconciled by the power of an unbounded analogy which discovers 
the same simple and sublime theology that pervades the Old Tes. 
tament, and the pure moral doctrine of the New. 
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Tue few pages of which the present edition is composed, were 
principally written under the circumstances there stated, which had 
forcibly called my attention to the fatal effects of those ever- 
recurring tempests, which scatter devastation and misery round our 
coasts, where the veteran commander and his hardy crew, with 
their helpless passengers of every age and station in life, are left 
wretchedly to perish from the want of that aid which it has become 
my object earnestly to solicit for these destitute victims of the storm. 

Another winter has scarcely yet commenced, and our coasts are 
spread over with the shattered fragments of more than two hun- 
dred vessels, which, in one fatal tempest, have been stranded on the 
British shores, attended with an appalling havoc of human life, 
beyond all present means to ascertain its tremendous extent, 
besides the loss of property to an enormous amount : and shall this 
fearful warning also be without avail? Shall we still close our 
eyes on conviction, until farther catastrophes wring from us those 
reluctant efforts, which ought to spring spontaneously from a 
benevolent people? With the most ample means for the rescue 
of thousands of human beings from a watery grave, shall we still 
leave them to their fate? Shall we hear unmoved of this widely- 
spread destruction, and not each contribute to those efforts, to which 
the common charities of human nature, and the conviction of the 
direful evils we might avert, and the sufferings we might assuage, 
ought to incite us to lend our utmost aid ? 

The conflicting fury of the elements, the darkness of night, the 
disasters of the sea, and the dangers of the adjacent shores, but too 
frequently combine to place the unhappy mariner beyond the power 
of human aid. But if all cannot be rescued, must all therefore 
be left to perish? If every effort cannot be attended with success, 
must not any attempt be made to mitigate these awful calamities, 
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which bring home the evil to our very doors, and force conviction 
on us by their desolating effects, and by the destruction of hundreds 
of our countrymen, whose wretched remains now strew our shores? 
Whilst we pause, they continue to perish ; whilst we procrastinate, 
the work of destruction pursues its course ; and each delay of an- 
other winter, in the adoption of measures more commensurate with 
the extent of these deplorable events, is attended with the sacrifice 
—perhaps of a thousand human lives. 

Even were the preservation of the vessels and their cargoes alone 
the objects of our care, the present want of all system for such a 
purpose is, in its consequences, as lavish of property as it is of 
life; and from the vast amount now annually lost on our shores, 
infinitely more might unquestionably be preserved to the commer- 
cial interests of the country by the establishment of the Institution 
proposed, than its support would cost to the nation on its most 
extended scale. 

Actuated by these convictions, I have sought by every argument 
to rouse the dormant energies of a brave and a humane people to 
the rescue of their fellow-creatures ; and through the ardent zeal, 
the generous enterprise, and the liberal bounty of a great nation, to 
awaken every feeling which can stimulate to the effort, and pro- 
vide every means which can insure its success. 

In our great insular empire, almost every individual, from the 
most exalted and powerful in the land to the lowly and obscure, 
are at some period of their lives induced, by their various avoca- 
tions and pursuits, to leave their own coasts. The brave seamen, 
the gallant soldiers, and the various subjects of these realms, of all 
ranks and degrees, are to be found traversing every stormy sea, and 
exposed to peril on every dangerous shore. This is not then an 
object for which the great and the affluent are called upon for the 
relief of the humble and the destitute alone—the cause is individual, 
national, and universal, perhaps beyond any other which has ever 
yet been addressed to a country for support. It appeals equally to 
personal interest and to national policy—to private benevolence 
and to public justice; and each who thus extends the benefits of 
his efforts and his bounty to his countrymen and to mankind, may 
also be contributing to the future safety of his family, his friends, 
or himself. 

In the pursuit of this arduous undertaking, I have felt it to be a 
duty which I owed to the cause of which I had thus become an 
advocate, to offer my views to those of every class and department 
who, from their humanity, their talents, or their station, were the 
most calculated, or the best enabled, to promote this great object 
of national benevolence. 

I have dedicated this cause, with all deference, to a most gracious 
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sovereign; I have addressed myself in its behalf to his ministers ; 
and I have appealed to various distinguished individuals, to almost 
all the great national and benevolent institutions in the kingdom, to 
the commercial and shipping interests, and to the public at large, 
for the support of an object well worthy the deep attention of the 
greatest naval power of the present or of any former age, for the 
rescue of her numerous seamen and subjects from one of the most 
frequent and most awful of all the various calamities which desolate 
the human race. 

From the same motives, I have most respectfully submitted this 
national and international system to the sovereigns and governments 
of the principal maritime powers of Europe and of America; and 
I avail myself with pleasure of the presentoccasion, to express my 
grateful acknowledgments for the promptitude with which various 
of their ministers, resident at this court, have transmitted it to their 
respective governments. 

Encouraged to persevere in my endeavours, by the flattering 
support and approbation of many distinguished and enlightened 
characters, I am induced to hope the day is not remote when this 
contemplated institution may be established on a permanent basis, 
by the united aid of a noble and benevolent nation, to whose sup- 
port such a cause has neveryetbeen addressed in vain. 

The interest which this cause hasalready excited has induced 
me to commit a second edition of my pamphlet to the press ; 
whilst the magnitude and vital importance of these objects, to our 
country and tomankind,—on our own and every foreign shore,— 
in the present and every future age,—will, I trust, best plead the 
excuse of a retired individual, and acquit me from the charge of 
presumption, in having had the temerity to submit my views to the 
consideration of so many illustrious personages, and for the earnest 
solicitude with which I have addressed myself to the humanity, 
the benevolence, and the justice of the British nation. 


10th November, 1823. 
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For many years, and in various countries, the melancholy and 
fatal shipwrecks which I have witnessed, have excited a powerful 
interest in my mind for the situation of those who are exposed to 
this awful calamity ; but the idea of the advantages which would 
result from the establishment of a national institution for the pre- 
servation of human life from the perils of the sea, first suggested 
itself to me during my residence on a part of the coast often ex- 
posed to the most distressing scenes of misery, and where the 
dreadful storms of the last autumn prevailed with unusual violence. 

On some occasions, it has been my lot to witness the loss of 
many valuable lives, under circumstances where, had there been 
establishments previously formed for affording prompt relief, and 
encouragement given to those who might volunteer on such a 
cause, in all probability the greater part would have been rescued 
from destruction. At other times I have seen the noblest instances 
of self-devotion ; men have saved the lives of their fellow-creatures 
at the peril of their own, without a prospect of reward if success- 
ful, and with the certainty that their families would be left destitute 
if they perished. 

From these considerations, I have been induced to wish that 
the results of the experience, talent, and genius of the most distin- 
guished commanders and men of science, should be united in the 
formation of one great Institution, which would in itself embrace 
every possible means for the preservation of life from the hazards 
of shipwreck. 

Though many individuals have employed their time, their atten- 
tion, and often exposed their personal safety for this object, yet 
nearly the whole of the most extensive and dangerous parts of our 
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coasts are left without any means having been adopted, any pre- 
cautions taken, for rendering assistance to vessels in distress ; and, 
winter after winter, we have the most afflicting details of the 
disastrous consequences attendant on this lamentable apathy to 
human misery—an awful destruction of life, on almost every shore 
which surrounds the British dominions : acts have even sometimes 
been perpetrated at which humanity shudders, and which have 
caused other nations to cast reproach and opprobrium on the British 
name. 

But individual efforts, however meritorious in themselves, are 
unequal to produce all the benefits, or remedy all the evils, attend- 
ant on one of the most inevitable of perils to which human nature 
is exposed, and which is most likely to fall upon those who are in 
the very prime of manhood, and in the discharge of the most active 
and important duties of life. From the calamity of shipwreck no 
one can say that he may at all times remain free ; and whilst he is 
now providing only for the safety of others, a day may come which 
will render the cause his own. 

These are not arguments founded on the visionary contemplation 
of remote or improbable dangers. Their urgent necessity must 
be obvious to every mind. So long as man shall continue to na- 
vigate the ocean, and the tempests shall hold their course over its 
surface, in every age and on every coast, disasters by sea, ship- 
wreck, and peril to human life, must inevitably take place; and 
with this terrible certainty before our eyes, the duty becomes im- 
perative, that we should use every means to obviate and to mitigate 
the disastrous consequences. 

This subject in a peculiar manner appeals to the British people 
collectively and individually. For ages, our seamen have been the 
acknowledged support of our splendor and our power; and until 
every thing which the ingenuity of man can suggest, and every 
inducement and regulation which social institutions can offer and 
arrange, have been combined into one great plan for their safety, 
we shall be wanting in our best duties to them, to our country, 
and to ourselves. 

Local associations cannot call forth the energy which such a 
cause demands at our hands ; they are only partial benefits, whilst 
the great evil remains unredressed. We have many noble institu- 
tions, widely spread through the extent of the British dominions, 
supported by voluntary contributions, and exalting our name 
above that of every other nation by our disinterested efforts in the 
cause of humanity; whilst this great and vital object to every 
Briton, seems alone to have been strangely and unaccountably 
overlooked, or only partially undertaken. 

Our coasts are surrounded by land-marks as a guide by day, and 
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lights and beacons by night; our mariners are furnished with 
charts of every sea, every rock is pointed out, every shoal set 
down, and every channel buoyed, Pilots are to be found at the 
entrance of every port, and all that science, indefatigable labor, 
and liberal expenditure can effect, to warn the seaman of his dan. 
ger, and to prevent vessels from being wrecked,—all has long, and 
ardently, and ably been studied and accomplished. 

Whilst the vessels are yet secure, every safeguard is at their 
command, amply supplied by public associations, or by the State ; 
and towards which, on their safe arrival in port, they contribute 
their quota for the benefits they have received,—and all must but 
too often prove in vain; many may thus be warned of their dan- 
ger, and be saved ; shipwrecks will still inevitably take place, des. 
pite of all human means, and their crews be exposed to every spe- 
cies of peril and distress ; but what then becomes their fate $ 

Wretched, exhausted, and in the last extremity of danger, on 
whom does their rescue devolve ? to what body or class of men, 
or to which of our numerous departments, does it now become an 
honorable and an imperative duty to afford them relief in this their 
utmost need ?—where are the national funds for such an object, 
to supply ample means for the hazardous attempt, to reward the 
brave efforts of those who succeed, or to provide for the destitute 
families of those who perish in so honorable a cause ? 

The melancholy catastrophe closed, every human being on board 
having perished, or having quitted their shattered vessel in despair ; 
the laws and usages of recompense are clearly defined ; salvage 
for the property preserved, in proportion to its amount. 

But in the awful crisis between these two extremes, does one 
law of the land, or one National Institution, hold out the estab- 
lished claim to specific reward for a life saved ? 

In the nineteenth century, surrounded by every improvement 
and institution which the benevolent can suggest, or the art of man 
accomplish for the mitigation or prevention of human ills, will it 
for a moment be capable of belief, that there does not, in all our 
great and generous land, exist one National Institution which has 
for its direct object the rescue of human life from shipwreck ? 

The property is in every stage a subject of legislation and of 
care ; the rescue of life from shipwreck has never yet been adopted 
as a national and a legislative object. 

With the exception of the recompenses voluntarily given by the 
liberal institution of Lloyd’s, the very few associations scattered 
thinly on the coasts, and the valuable inventions and gallant efforts 
of those brave and enlightened officers who do honor to their 
country, our shipwrecked seamen are left in this awful situation, 
to the spontaneous exertions of enterprise and humanity, the 
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chance of the moment, or the mercy of the winds and waves ;— 
or rather let us say, to a greater mercy, and a higher Power. 

It may be thought that this picture is overcharged; but un- 
happily, I believe it will be found too faithfully correct. 

I am firmly convinced, that these appalling facts have never yet 
reached the great majority of the nation ; but the veil once with- 
drawn, the illusion must vanish, and the honor, the justice, and 
the humanity of Britain will be deeply compromised, if the evil is 
not promptly and effectually redressed :—not any human means 
should be spared to atone for the past, and to alleviate the future. 

In bringing this deeply interesting subject before the public, it 
is my ardent hope that it may call forth the attention of those 
better qualified to bring to perfection so important a work. Let 
this great national object but once engage the attention of the 
public mind, and not any thing can arrest its course. 

The power of united effort, in the attainment of any great work 
of national benevolence, has never yet failed of success. The in- 
stitution I have in view is equally a claim of justice and of bene- 
volence ; it peculiarly belongs to the greatest maritime nation on 
earth, and will, I trust, be deemed worthy the attention of the 
Admiralty of England, who have so long held their high station 
with as much honor to themselves as benefit to their country. 

By whose immediate patronage the first measures for the or- 
ganisation of such a system may be honored, or under the sanction 
of what names the requisite public meetings to carry them into 
effect may be announced, it would be the utmost presumption in 
me to anticipate ; but it appears to me, that the immediate assem- 
bling of such meetings in London would best contribute to the 
establishment of this Institution on a permanent and extensive 
foundation. 

To the consideration of such meetings most respectfully beg 
leave to submit : 

That a National Institution should be formed, equally worthy of 
Great Britain, important to humanity, and beneficial to the naval 
and commercial interests of the United Empire ; having for its 
objects, 

First, The preservation of human life from shipwreck; which 
should always be considered as the first great and permanent 
object of the Institution. 

Secondly, Assistance to vessels in distress, which often imme- 
diately connects itself with the safety of the crews. 

Thirdly, The preservation of vessels and property, when not 
so immediately connected with the lives of the people, or after the 
crews and passengers shall already have been rescued. 
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Fourthly, The prevention of plunder and depredations in case of 
shipwreck. 

Fifthly, The succour and support of those persons who may be 
rescued ; the promptly obtaining medical aid, food, clothing, and 
shelter, for those whose destitute situation may require such telief, 
with the means to forward them to their homes, friends, or coun. 
tries. The people and vessels of every nation, whether in peace 
or war, to be equally objects of this Institution ; and the efforts to 
be made, and the recompenses to be given for their rescue, to be 
in all cases the same as for British subjects and British vessels. 

Sixthly, The bestowing of suitable rewards on those who rescue 
the lives of others from shipwreck, or who assist vessels in distress ; 
and the establishment of a provision for the destitute widows or 
families of the brave men who unhappily lose their lives in such 
meritorious attempts. 

The objects of the Institution being thus defined, and having, 
I hope, already obtained the powerful support of those illustrious 
personages and distinguished characters in the state, under whose 
fostering care, as patrons and presidents, the system would have 
the best prospect of being brought to maturity ; it would only be 
requisite to proceed to the next duty of the meeting, which would 
be the formation of a numerous Committee, including liberal and 
enlightened men from all classes and departments, naval and 
military officers, members of the Trinity House and of Lloyd’s, 
merchants and commanders in the East India and other ser- 
vices, &€c. 

In addition to this central Committee, it would be requisite, in 
order to carry the objects of the association into active execution, 
that branches of the Institution, and subject to its rules, should be 
formed in all the principal ports, and on the most dangerous sea- 
coasts of the United Kingdom; each having its own separate 
Committee, in direct communication with that in London, of 
which many of the gentlemen in the local Committees would, no 
doubt, also be members. But, on the general central meetings 
of Presidents and Committee, in London, would devolve the pri- 
mary measures for the permanent establishment of the Institution ; 
the general system of finance, the formation of rules and regula- 
tions, and the plans for giving activity and effect to the whole. 

Perhaps it might facilitate the progress of the measures in view, 
if the labor were divided, and two or more separate Committees 
or Boards were formed from the whole, consisting of individuals 
best qualified for the objects of each separate department, whose 
reports, before being finally adopted, should receive the sanction 
of the Institution at large. 
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Under this view of the subject, a Committee of finance would 
be desirable, whose duty, in the first instance, would be to arrange 
and pursue the best and most active measures to diffuse a general 
knowledge of the objects and principles of the association ; and 
to obtain donations and subscriptions, for the purpose of carrying 
them into effect. 

From the peculiarly interesting nature of this Institution, it is 
to be presumed, that this part of their duty would be found easy in 
its progress, and successful in its results. 

When we see long columns filled with the first names in the 
country, with large sums placed opposite to them, for objects tem- 
porary in their nature, and small in importance compared with the 

t, which contemplates the rescue of thousands of human 
— now in existence, and an incalculable number yet unborn, 
from one of the most awful of all perils,;—who is there to whom 
such an Institution once became known that would refuse his aid ? 
It is a cause which extends from the palace to the cottage, in 
which politics and party cannot have any share, and which ad- 
dresses itself with equal force to all the best feelings of every class 
in the state. 

The names of every branch of the Royal Family are to be found 
at the head of all the benevolent Institutions of the empire. 

From the nobility and gentry large donations and subscriptions 
may naturally be expected. The clergy of every class will, no 
doubt, be foremost in the cause of humanity. To the whole body 
of the navy, the marines, and to the army, who, in the prosecution 
of their professional duties, encounter so many of the dangers of 
the sea, such an appeal will never be made in vain. Can it be sup- 
posed that there is one East India Director, one member of Lloyd’s, 
an under-writer, a merchant, a ship-owner, or commander in the 
India or merchants’ service, from whom a subscription, liberal in 
proportion to his means, will not be obtained? Nor will the 
generous aid of any class of society, I am persuaded, be wanting 
for such a purpose ; and as a stimulus to the whole, by example in 
their donations, and by the widely-extended circle of their influ- 
ence, the British females of every station in life will, I am convin- 
ced, particularly distinguish themselves in aid of this Institution. 

From these opinions, which I so confidently entertain of the 
humanity and liberality of the British people, I rest firmly persuad- 
ed, that the most ample means will be easily and speedily ob- 
tained for every possible expenditure which can attend the objects 
of this Institution. 

When the funds of the society are once established, the duty of 
the Committee will be, to have the permanent superintendence and 
regulation of their finance under the proper control of the whole 
society. 
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A second Board, or Committee, should be formed from the 
most experienced and enlightened officers of the navy, seamen, 
engineers, and scientific men, for the purpose of carrying the direct 
objects of the Institution into effect. 

One of the most important duties of this Committee will be to 
combine, into a clear, concise, and well-digested system, the result 
of the joint knowledge and experience of the whole body, in plain 
and simple language, divested as much as possible of technical 
phraseology, and capable of being understood by every individual, 
This code of instruction should comprise the best and most prompt 
measures to be adopted in every sort of danger to which a vessel 
can be exposed, and on whatever kind of coast, in order that the 
most effectual assistance may be given, with the least possible loss 
of time, and with such means as in remote situations can most 
probably be obtained ; and the Committee should be requested to 
report, from time to time, the result of those measures which they 
had found from experience to be most successful ; whilst every 
friend to such a cause, who might suggest an invention or a means 
to facilitate these objects, would be certain that in this Committee 
his plans would receive the most attentive consideration from those 
who would possess the power and the inclination to carry them 
into effect. 

It will be desirable that this Committee should suggest the most 
eligible plans for permanent establishments in all greater and lesser 
sea-ports, road-steads, and resorts for shipping, and particularly on 
remote, wild, and exposed parts of the coast, where life-boats, 
anchors, cables, hawsers, and the beneficial inventions of those 
enlightened and highly patriotic officers, Sir W. Congreve, Captains 
Marryat, Manby, Dansey, and various other meritorious individuals, 
should be kept in constant readiness for use, with every means for 
the preservation of lives in danger, and the assistance of vessels in 
distress, according to the nature of the coasts on which the re- 
spective depdts may be established. ‘The purchase, safe custody, 
and control over the stores of the Institution, their being deposited 
in places best situated for instant issue on every emergency, and 
always in a state fit for immediate service, are objects which de- 
mand the utmost circumspection and care. 

This department is perhaps the most important of the whole— 
it is the operative ; and on its judicious arrangements, the means 
of prompt and effectual efforts, the success of the most hazardous 
undertakings, the safety of those employed, and the rescue of those 
in peril, will unquestionably depend. 

For these purposes, as well as every other connected with the 
Institution, the respective Committees proposed to be formed, in 
every port, and on every coast, will be of the most essential use. 
The zeal, and other requisite qualities, which the members of such 
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Committees may naturally be supposed to possess, point them out 
as the most eligible persons to have the immediate direction of the 
measures to be adopted. From them also it is to be expected that 
the most experienced in nautical affairs may be selected to com- 
mand. 

To that department under which boats are to go out, and men 
are to risk their lives, for the rescue of those who may be in 
danger, the utmost attention is due: that, when they are so em- 
ployed, it shall be under the direction of the most skilful advice 
which the occasion can afford; that their boats and equipments 
shall be such as best to insure their safety; and that the crews 
shall be selected from the bravest and most experienced persons 
who can be found, 

To insure order and promptitude on these occasions, where the 
least delay or indecision may be to lose the opportunity of acting 
with effect, a previous and (as far as practicable) a permanent ar- 
rangement should be formed. Volunteers should be invited to 
enrol themselves from amongst the resident pilots, seamen, fisher- 
men, boatmen, and others, in sufficient numbers to insure the 
greatest probability of having every aid at hand, which, in the 
moment of danger, may be requisite. Each man should have his 
department previously assigned, and the whole act under their re- 
spective leaders. 

To these regulations might be added a system of signals, by 
which persons on board of vessels in distress could communicate 
the nature of the assistance of which they stood in need; and those 
on shore warn them of any danger, inform them of the aid they 
were going to afford, or give them any instructions requisite to 
their safety. 

In addition to these means, a great source of aid to vessels in 
distress might be secured to be at all times within reach, by per- 
manent and judicious arrangements with pilot companies, steam 
vessels, anchor vessels, and trawl and other fishing boats, which, 
under proper indemnities, and for reasonable remuneration, would 
at all times contribute their assistance, and act under the regulations 
of the Institution. 

But at the same time care should be taken not to trammel by 
unnecessary regulations the spontaneous efforts of those, who, 
actuated by a generous ardor, on the emergency of the moment, 
seize on the first means which present themselves, and often ac- 
complish their object in a manner which, to a cooler calculation, 
would appear impracticable. 

To expect a large body of men to enrol themselves, and be in 
constant readiness to risk their own lives for the preservation of 
those whom they have never known or seen, perhaps of another. 
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nation, a because they are fellow-creatures in extreme 
3 and 


is to pay the highest possible compliment to my countrymen 
that on every coast there are such men, has been fully evinced 
even under the present want of system, when the best means for 
their purpose are not supplied ; when they are without any cer. 
tainty of reward ; and act under the peculiarly appalling consider. 
ation, that if they perish, they may leave wives, children, and every 
one destitute who depend on them for support. 

If, under such discouragement, we every year have so many in- 
stances of self-devotion, what might not be expected from the same 
men, when they knew that in the performance of their arduous 
duties, every possible means to execute them, with safety to them. 
selves, and success to the objects of their efforts, would be supplied ; 
that if theysucceeded, they would be honored and recompensed, 
according to their merits and situation in life ; and if it were their 
lot to perish in so noble a cause, they had at least the consolation 
to know, beyond a doubt, that their families would not be left to 
deplore their loss in unprotected poverty ? 

To these objects the Institution ought unquestionably to extend, 
or it would be unworthy of the great country to which it belonged, 
and of the high patronage with which I hope it may be honored. 

Nor will I suppose that those whom I have specified are the 
only persons who will take an active part on such occasions, 
There is another class, who, from what I have individually seen, 
will, Iam certain, become able and zealous leaders,—not only the 
employed, but the half-pay officers of the navy now so widely spread 
over the coasts of the United Kingdom. Living in retirement in 
time of peace, they would not allow their energies to sleep when 
their brother seamen were in danger, but come forward with the 
conscious feeling, that those distinguished characters who preside 
over the British navy would regard such meritorious services as 
being in the direct path of honor; and that to rescue a human 
being from the perils of shipwreck would not be less acceptable to 
their country than to subdue her enemies in battle. 

The Romans rewarded with the civic crown those who had 
saved the life of a fellow citizen. Ourlate venerable sovereign con- 
ferred the baronetage on the gallant Viscount Exmouth (then Cap- 
tain Pellew), for his noble and sucvessful efforts, at the extreme 
hazard of his own life, to save the crew of an East Indiaman, 
wrecked at Plymouth, when the situation of every one on board 
appeared beyond the reach of human aid. 

The whole class of the preventive service, with many departments 
of the revenue, could not be more honorably employed, and they 
must naturally feel that their brave exertions, on such occasions, 
would be fully estimated. 
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The assistance of medical men, who would enrol themselves to 
be ready to attend, might frequently be of the utmost importance to 
succour and restore those who might have sustained severe injury, 
or whose lives might be nearly extinct. 

There is not perhaps any subject connected with this proposed 
Institution, more worthy of its utmost attention and care, than the 

ection of persons and property from the cruel rapacity of those 
abandoned marauders, who, on some parts of our coasts, have but 
too long followed a practice disgraceful to a civilised state, of plun- 
dering from wrecks, and there is much reason to fear, often suffer- 
ing to perish, for want of aid, many who might otherwise have 
been rescued ‘from peril, and restored to their friends and their 
country. Crimes, even of a still deeper dye, as dreadful in their 
example as fatal to their victims, are said to have been sometimes 
trated on our coasts ; but by means of the numerous establish- 
ments of this Institution, the effects of a better example, the sti- 
mulus of rewards given for the preservation of life, the vigilant cate 
and the vigorous measures which in such cases would unquestion- 
ably be pursued, it is confidently to be hoped that these atrocities 
would be heard of no more on our shores. 

In time of war, it might be advisable that a limited number of 
known, steady, and brave seamen, who had already distinguished 
themselves on these occasions, should be protected from the im- 
press, by belonging to this service. The number need not be 
large, as the retired veterans of the navy, and the fishermen on the 
coast, would constitute the majority to be employed. 

The nature and extent of the recompenses for time and trouble, 
and the reward of those who hazard their own lives in the rescue 
of others, would form another important branch of the Institution 
for the labors of this Committee. 

The qualifications for these rewards naturally form themselves 
into classes. 

First, in case of successful efforts, where persons, at the risk of 
their own lives, save from imminent peril those of their fellow-crea- 
tures, — it should be established, beyond all doubt, that they are intitled 
to a premium of such sum for each life saved, as the Institution, on 
mature consideration, may determine. This might be fixed as not 
less than a certain sum, with power to extend it toa greater amount, 
to be decided by the Committee, according to the nature of the 
case; but, at all events, to the smallest of these rewards the parties 
to have an absolute claim, on furnishing unquestionable evidence 
of having saved a life. 

In many cases of persons rescued from the wreck, saved amongst 
rocks, or when found washed by the breakers on shore, particu- 
larly on remote coasts, but too often exposed to scenes of lawless 
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depredation, the parties should equally be entitled to reward, 

Where lives are saved, without those employed hazarding their 
own, they should at least receive the lesser of the premiums before. 
mentioned. 

Rewards should also be given where every possible effort has 
been made, though unhappily without success. 

When vessels are actually in distress, proportionate premiums 
should be given to the first, second, and other boats which get 
alongside, and for other assistance. 

Remunerations should be given, and every inducement held out, 
for the prevention of plunder, and for the preservation of vessels 
and property, in every situation of danger to which they may be. 
come exposed. 

When a life is saved by a person who had been equally fortu- 
nate on a former occasion, his reward should be larger, aud increase 
progressively for other successful efforts. In case of crime, the se- 
cond offence is punished more severely than the first, and the third 
than the second. In meritoriows acts, it were only sound policy 
that the rewards should bear a similar proportion. 

Where an individual perishes in his attempts to rescue lives from 
shipwreck, or when assisting vessels in distress, his wife, children, 
or aged parents (if dependant on him for support), should at least 
have the same provision from the funds of the Institution, as they 
would have received from the nation, if he had been killed on 
board of a king’s vessel in action with the enemy. 

The Institution should also recompense for severe injuries, ascer- 
tained to have been unquestionably sustained in the actual perform- 
ance of such services. 

Ample and general powers should be given to confer rewards for 
_—_ other acts as the Committee may consider justly entitled to 

em. 

It might, perhaps, also be worthy the considerationof the Insti- 
tution at large, whether any badge or medal conferred on a man 
who had saved a life from shipwreck at the hazard of his own, 
might not have a very powerful effect. ‘To many minds, even in 
the humblest walks of life, such a recompense would be more ac- 
ceptable than a pecuniary reward, whilst a laudable ambition might 
be thus excited in others to imitate so meritorious an example— 
thus holding out every species of inducement; to the brave and 
the generous —to the humble but humane—even to the sordid and 
avaricious, to render their utmost aid to the shipwrecked of every 
land, in the moment of their extreme distress. 

To receive applications for rewards, to examine into the nature 
and extent of services performed, and to make reports, and forward 
certificates and recommendations to the general Committee, would 
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become one of the most important duties of the local departments, 
on the judicious and faithful performance of which the honor and 
credit of the Institution would materially depend. 

These appear to me to be the principal objects to which the at- 
tention of the two Committees should be directed in the original 
formation of the establishment, and subject to the decision of the 

neral meetings of the Institution, to whom their reports should 
be submitted for final adoption. 

It is to be presumed that various parts of the interior of the 
United Kingdom wil) furnish considerable funds to the Institution, 
without calling upon it for any aid ; that many of the great sea-ports 
may perhaps supply means equal to the amount of their expendi- 
ture in their immediate district ; whilst there is a vast extent of 
the most rugged coasts lying far distant from any prompt assistance, 
on which, above all others, vessels are exposed to the greatest dan- 
ger. For such places establishments could only be formed at the 
greatest expense ; it being obvious, that from the solitude and re- 
moteness of the surrounding country, only small pecuniary sup- 
plies could be obtained ; yet in these situations the seamen and fish- 
ermen ought to be stimulated by every possible incitement to take 
an active and decided part in the cause of humanity ; since on these 
very coasts the vessels belonging to the most distant ports might 
be lost, and the relatives of those who resided in the very interior 
of the kingdom might perish. The cause, therefore, becomes com- 
mon to all, and it is no less just than politic that the whole amount 
of the funds obtained should centre in the Institution at large ; that 
there should not be any attempts made to establish separate in- 
terests, whilst from these funds the expenses of every department 
should be supplied, the rewards be given, and the pensions guaran- 
teed through the whole extent of the British dominions. 

How far it may be desirable to apply for an act of parliament 
to establish the Institution into a chartered association, in order to 
secure the funds for payment of the pensions which may be grant- 
ed, and for various other purposes, will remain for the general 
Committee to decide, when the whole has assumed a distinct form. 
It is also probable that great advantages might result from the in- 
vestigations of a Committee of the House of Commons into the in- 
sufficiency of the enactments and regulations now in force for the 
preservation of life, the prevention of plunder, and the salvage of 
property, from vessels which may be wrecked within the jurisdic- 

tion of our laws. 

I also venture, with deference, to recommend, that other mari- 
time nations should be invited to form similar establishments, so 
far as accords with their respective laws and usages, and to concur 
in mutual arrangements with Great Britain for the reciprocal aid 
of the subjects and vessels of each other. 
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Nor is the universal adoption of this-system more imperative] 
demanded by those feelings which should incite us to afford oa 
utmost aid to the people of every country who may be in danger 
of shipwreck on our shores, than it is consistent with a wise and 
‘enlightened policy, which should extend our views from our own 
immediate coasts to the most remote quarters of the globe, and to 
every neighbouring state; more particularly from the entrance of 
the English Channel to the frozen regions of the North. And 
when we recollect the vast commercial fleets which the enterprise 
of our merchants adventures into every sea, and during every sea- 
son ; when nearly a thousand sail of British vessels pass the Sound 
of the Baltic each year ; ought we not to bear in mind to what ha- 
zards the subjects and vessels of Great Britain are constantly ex- 
posed, on the whole of so extended a coast, and in every stormy 
and dangerous sea? and shall we not be wanting to them and to 
humanity, if we do not endeavour to obtain for our own shipwrecked 
countrymen, in every foreign land, the same effectual aid in the 
hour of danger, which, I doubt not, it will become one of the 
proudest objects of this Institution to extend to the vessels of ever 
nation which may be in distress on the British shores? Even du- 
ring the most arduous prosecution of war, the cause of humanity, 
and the progress of civilisation, would be eminently promoted by 
these noble and generous efforts, for the rescue of those, whom the 
fury of the elements had divested of all hostile character, and thrown 
helpless and powerless on a foreign coast. 

Thus would nations be drawn by mutual benefits into more 
strict bonds of amity during peace, and thus might the rigors of 
war be ameliorated by having one common object of benevolence 
remaining; in the exercise of which the jealousies and angry 
passions incident to a state of hostility could not have any part 
with a generous and high-minded th whilst the experience 
and penetration of liberal and enlightened governments could, 
without difficulty, form such arrangements as would prevent that 
which was intended as a benefit to mankind, from being made sub- 
servient to any political abuse. 

My utmost wishes would be accomplished by seeing these inter- 
national regulations established, in connexion with one great Insti- 
tution, to extend to the most remote province of the empire, on the 
exalted principle, that wherever the British fag should fly, her sea- 
men should be protected; and that those who risked their own 
lives to save their fellow-creatures from the perils of shipwreck 
should be honored and rewarded ; whilst every stranger, whom the 


disasters of the sea may cast on her shores, should never look for 
refuge in vain. 
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ques Artizans of Great Britain, having deputed a Select 
Committee to inquire into the .causes which have led fo the 
extensive Depreciation, or Reduction, in the Remuneration 
for Labour, and the extreme privation and calamitous distress 
consequent thereupon, the Select Committee have at length 
concluded their labours, and drawn up a Report, which 
‘been ordered to be printed; but, the numerous Appendices, 
and minuteness of detail of the Report itself, requiring more 
than an ordinary share of attention in the examination of the 
proofs, will necessarily occasion considerable delay in the 
inting. The following Summary is therefore in the mean 
time submitted. : 


“Taat the entire burden and consequences of the war, declared against the 
French republic io February, 1793, and which continued, with but a short inter- 
mission, until the close of the year 1815, were sustained by the energies of the - 
operative artizans of Great Britain, as is manifest by the fact, that about 
500,000,000. value of property, the produce of their genius and labour, was 
exported during the same period, beyond what any substantive equivalent was 
received for in return. - 


“That the exhausting effects of this enormous drain of the products of the 
Jabour of the British artizan were obviated and rendered imperceptible under its 
operation by the substitution of an ideal property to a corresponding amount, 
under the denomination of “'The National Debt,” which ideal property, in its 
formation and growth, diffused an excitement and a reciprocating influence on 
the internal interests of the country, corresponding in extent with the external 
drain. 

Il. 


“That the excitement to the external drain consisted in the large amount and 
forced distribution of the Bills drawn in foreign parts on the British government, 
and that the reciprocating influence consisted in converting those Bills, or a cor- 
responding amount, into a permanent ideal property, under the above stated denv- 
mination of “ National Debt.” ry 


“That, as the drawing and distribution of Bills in foreign parts on the British 
government and its several agents (and which, during the five or six last years of 
the war did not amount to less than 30 to 35,000,000/. per annum,) ceased with 
the termination of ‘the war, the safest and most politic course for the nation in its 
aggregate capacity to have pursued, would haye been to have diminished the quan-' 
tity of property exported, in a corresponding «gree, to the amount of Bills with- 
held from circulation by the agents of the government in foreign parts; had this 
been done, although it would haye produc: a very serious convulsion, by the 
instantaneous suspension in the demand for INb»ar, the effects would have been but 
momentary and trifling, comparatively s~eas hg, when compared with the effects 
which have resulted from a contrary course having been pursued; and, had the 
exportation been restrained on judicious principles, compatible with the pecu- 
liar ciscumstances in which the nation then stood, it must inevitably have 
led to the adoption of measures, or treaties of intercourse with the several nations 
of the world, from which mutual and reciprocal advantages would necessarily have 
resulted, measures which doubtless would have produced an excitement in foreign 
nations to have increased their productions so far as to have had wherewith to have 
given substance for substance, and value for value. 
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“That by the course pursued, of exporting as large an amount in 1816 when 
the 30 to 35,000,000/. of Bills were withheld, as when such an amount were annnali 
issued without any corresponding equivalent or means of payment being chet 
tuted in their stead, of necessity depreciated the value of such quantity, proporti 
ate to the amount of Bills withheld from circulation ; and consequently prodenes 
a convulsion more violent, and worse ulterior effects, than would have resulted had 
the exportation been restrained to a quantity proportionate to the equivalents, 
means of payment, of the nations to which the exports were made. ry 


VI. 


“That the consequences of the depreciation in the products of the British 
artizan, occasioned by such an excessive exportation, although it involyed the 
greater portion of the parties more immediately instramental and concerned jn 
the exportation, in ruin, disgrace, and misery, have fallen more particularly, an 
with greater pressure, on the artizan and jabourer, than on any other class of the 
community. The artizan, in the first instance, being compelled to yield tog 
reduction in his remuneration for labour, necessarify diminished his expenditure 
and consumption of agricultural and foreign productions in a correspondi 
degree’to the diminution in his rate of wages;-ahd this depreciating principle 
thus established, necessarily diffused itself through all the operative and productive 
classes. 


VII. 


“That the fact of having exported in 1822 a quantity of British produce and 
manufactures, to the amount of 43,558,490/. for a declared real value of only 
36,176,897/. whilst on an average of the ten years, 1798-1807, an annual quantity 
of only 24,457,7211. was declared in value to amount to 40,707,491. it proves a 
wasteful exportation in quantity in the year 1822, to the amount of 21,735,666/, 
the value of which, according to the average value of the like quantity exported in 
the ten years 1798-1807, amounts to the sum of 37,220,298/. and that the annual 
remuneration for manufacturing labour is reduced, in the aggregate, by a corres. 
ponding sum, and which aggregate reduction in the remuneration for labour is con- 
firmed by the reduction in the rate of wages, as exemplified in column No. 6 of 
Table P. 


VIL 


“ That the charge for annuities, place, pay, and pension, created since the com. 
mencement of the war in 1793, amounts as near as possible to a corresponding 
sum to the aggregate depreciation in the remuneration for manufacturing Inbour, 
say 37,220,298/. per annum; and, that the combined operations of the war, excess 
of export, and system of funding, collectively resolve themselves into an indirect, 
but exclusive, taxation and pressure on the British artizan and labourer to that 
amount, and falling with more peculiar force and Oppression on the weaver than 
on any other Class of artizans. = © 


‘TX. 

“That the circumstance of maintaining the annuitents, placemen, pay-reccivers, 
and pensioners, and other dependents of the government at the same fixed money- 
rate, at which they were created, whilst all production has decreased in value one 
half, is not only unjust and oppressive to the producers, but the inequality is obvi- 
ously as impolitic as it is unjust ; becanse, the taxation which it renders necessary 
to impose, occasions the consuming price of all foreign productions, and taxable 
commodities, to be such as to retard consumption ; and, uently, to render 
the importation of all foreign production as unprofitable as it is limited in. amount; 
and the diminution or limitation of amount, a consequence of such taxation ; whilst 
quantity for quantity, quantity imported for quantity exported, is the only princi- 
pte which can justify exportation, or render it either profitable or desirable. 

. 3 
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xX. 

.@ That, had the quantity of foreign production imported, increased in proportion 
{othe quantity of British produce and manufactures exported, the depreciation.in 
yalae, although it might have produced a momentary and partial derangement in 
the aggregate, would have been of no importance, (value and price being mere 
relative’ terms, having no signification or definite meaning wheu applied to the 
girs’ of nations;) because the British artizan and labourcr might then have 
obtained a corresponding increase of the means of comfort in proportion to the 
jocrease of the products of their labour ; but so far from any increase of quantity of 

ign productions imported, the quantity is actually less, on an average of the 
three last years, than it was on an average of the five years 1798-1802, as shewn 
in. Table P,; and taxation rendering importation unprofitable, and its being 
unprofitable, rendering it limited; whilst the British artizan and labourer have 
been reduced two-thirds in their remuneration for labour, taxation bas rendered 

ical and other foreign productions, as well as all taxed internal commodities, 
toremain nearly stationary in their consuming price, and the main articles of sub- 
sistence to be reduced only about one-third; the reduction, therefore, in the remu« 
neration for labour resolves itself into an increase of privation and distress ; and, 
where the weight of family has hung heavy, misery may be added, proportionate to 
such redaction; the reduction in the value of the main articles of subsistence, 
~ in no proportion to, nor affording any adequate, or hardly any compensation 
at all, for the so much greater reduction in the remuneration for labour. 


xi. 

“ That the'privation and distress of the British artizan and labourer are further 
aggravated by the increasing manifestation of the efficacy of the power of steam, 
and its unrestrained application to every purpose, and every object, heretofore 

med by the hand of man; thereby diminishing the demand for human labour, 
whilst the supply-of labour increases ; and, coungneaty. tending still further to 


diminish the remuneration for such portion as is called into action, and whilst the 
income of the annuitant, placeman, pay-receiver, and pensioner, of the government, 
remains fixed and permanent; and whilst the burthen, and all the consequences 
resulting from that inordinate extent and pressare of taxation which sustains those 
fixed incomes, remain with undiminished force and pressure on the artizan and 
labourer, with their progressive dimiinution of power and means to bear it. 


XI. 


“That the condition of the. artisan and Jabourer is rendered infinitely more 
distressing and poignant by the indirect nnd insidious way in which the pressure of 
the taxation falls upon them, inasmuch as it tends to render their sufferings insen- 
sible to the feelings of others. It is vauntingly said, that they do not materially 
contribute to the taxes; and, it is true, that directly they do not to any material 
extent; and for why? because the subtle and insidious workings of the system 
deprive them of the means; but it is the fruits of their labour, produced 
by the sweat of their brow, and exhaustion of their heart’s blood, at the ex- 
pence of the most tedious and unremitting application and Jaborious exertion, and 
at the sacrifice of all mental and social, as well as of all physical enjoyment, which, 
without any commensurate reward, furnishes those who directly contribute to the 
taxes with the means of paying them; the amount paid in taxes being so much 
withheld from the fair remaneration for labour. The injury of the labourer, there- 
fore, consists not altogether in what he pays in taxes, (although that is still in the 
highest degree oppressive,) but in what others pay in taxes being withheld from 
them, to whom, on every principle of common justice, it is strictly due; for, inde- 
pendent of the unalienable axiom, of “ the lahourer being worthy of his bire, and 
labour of its just reward,” it was them who sustained the war; it was them, and 
them exclusively, wlio furnishéd the substance.. The 37,000,000/. per annum 
increase of taxes since 1798, therefore, which is now withheld from the artizan ai.d 
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labourer, in discharge of a fair remuneration for labour, is not merely withheld 
from them in violation of every principle of sound policy and common justice, j 

discharge for such fair remuneration for labour now performing, but as their on 
for interest on the substantive products of their labour which sustained the _ 


XIII. 


“That, so far from time and patience having any tendency to produce an equili. 
brium, or fair adjustment of the several interests of the nation, or to restore the 
British artizan.and labourer to their wonted sphere of interest, the current of 
existing policy will, if not speedily arrested in its course, accelerate the sinking of 
their condition to the lowest possible degree in the scale of subsistence, and to a 
physical and moral degradation and misery, as abject and deplorable as that of 
the great bulk of the people of Hindostan, China, and Japan; and, with anguish 
be it said, the people of Ireland may also be included 


XIV. 


“ That the propositions which have recently become popular, and been landed 
more or less by all classes of the community, of giving to external commerce a 
more unrestrained freedom of action, your Committee cannot bot regard with 
the most deep and unmingled feelings of anxiety and dismay, arising from the 
deceptive illusion which they so extensively excite, 


XV. 


“That, whilst your Committee cannot refrain from pronouncing the various 
Statutes, enacted partly in ages of barbarism, and partly in ages of comparative 
infancy of the nation, and enacted wholly under circumstances totally different 
from the circumstances of the present timc, which preclade the artizan and 
labourer, by penalty of fine and imprisonment, withgyt bajl or mainprize, from 
acting in concert in demanding a just and fair remuneration for their labour, as 
reproachful to the philanthropic pretensions and legislative character of the age, as 
they have been injurious and instrumental in producing the privation and distress 
by which the artizans and labourers are now surrounded. ut that, whilst your 
Committee consider the unconditional repeal of all those Statutes alike politic, 
just, and desirable, they deem it of the utmost importance to caution their constitu- 
ents, and the whole body of artizans and labourers at large, from indulging in any 
expectations of relief as resulting from their repeal. Your Committee find the 
consequences of the privation and distress in which the greater moiety of the 
people are now involved, too deep and indelible to be effaced by measures of mere 
nullity, and that nothing short of the most powerful and comprehensive measures 
of active effect can possibly reinstate the arfizan and labourer in their wonted and 
just sphere of reward and influence. 


XVI. 


“ That the Warchousing Bill, the reciprocity of Duties Bill, &c. &c. of the past 
session, and the unrestrained exportation of machinery and free emigration of 
artizans, which your Committee understand it is intended to propose in the ensuing 
session, they can only regard as mere theoretical conceits and pedantic affectations, 
and as bespeaking either a wilful intention to delude, or a total incapacity to take 
that acute and comprehensive view of all the intricate, involved, extensive, and 
complicated interests of the nation, which a parely philosophical and legislative 
consideration of the subject demands, 


XVII. 


“ That whilst your Committee admit in the most unqualified manner, that nearly 
all the existing regulations and measures of existing policy tend to retard instead 
of advancing the prosperity of the country; the propositions recently become so 
popular and partially acted upon, instead of tending to produce the desired ad- 
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justment oF . puipoige, possess an immutable tendency to increase the existing dis- 
proportion of interest of the respective classes of society, and that such equipoise is 
only to be obtained by the substitulion (in direct opposition to prevailing notions) of 
resiraints and regulations Commetisurate with, and adapted to, the magnitude and 
complication of existing idterests in subversion of those so obviously incompatibic, 
unadapted, and inatiequatc. 


XVII. 

«That the extent of taxation which the erroneous and unjust system of funding 
hithertoracted upon, nas-imposed on the British people to sustain the thirty-seven 
millions of annuities, pay, aud pension, which have been created since 1793, possess 
a tendency to excite excessive exportation equally strong, although influenced by 
the extreine of ‘oppesite principles, to the forced issue of the Bills drawii’ in 
foreign parts, daing the war; which tended so materially to the creation and 

wth of those annuities, pay, and pensions; the extent, and depreciated rate at 
which the Bills in question were issucd, was the excitement to an excessive exporta- 
tion in the first instance, the drain of which was obviated, and rendered impercep- 
tible by the counteracting influence which the creation of ideal representations of 
amount and the funding system adopted, under its operation internally produced : 
but now, the consequences of taxation which that false, dclusive, and unjust system 
has established, drive a great portion of the receivers of the thirty-seven millions of 
annuities, pay, and pension, with other unproductive inheritors of fixed money in- 
comes, to go and reside in foreign parts, for the express and avowed purpose of 
avoiding the oppressive consequences of that same taxation from which their own 
incomes are deduced ; and thus a corresponding amvunt, or nearly so, of Bills 
are drawn annually in foreign parts, by temporary and permanent British absentees, 
on private bankers, as used to be drawn during the war by the commissaries and 
agents of the British government; and the Bills now drawn by absentees in foreign 
parts, or the letters of credit, which resolve themselves into the same thing, which 
the absentees obtain and occasion others to draw, produce the same excitement to 
an excess of exportation as the Bills formerly drawn by the commissaries or agents 
of the government; with this difference in the result, without any counteracting 
influence cither real or imaginary, now being produced; and, consequently, now 
itis that the drain and exhaustion manifests itself so fearfully. 

XIX. 

“That the manufacturing interests of the country at large are especially injured 
and the interest of all chasses of the British people nore or less injured, and the pri- 
vation and distress of the artizan and labourer greatly aggravated by the blind, the 
selfish, and the mistaken, policy which precludes the importation of grain of fo- 
reign growth, thereby rejecting the only means of payment which the . greater 
part of Europe and America have to give in return for the products of the mines aud 
labor of the British proprietor and artizan; operating with multiplied pressure on 
the artizan and laborer, inasmuch as it tends to increase the price of their means of 
sibsistence on one side, whilst it necessarily and immutably tends to diminish the 
remuneration for their labor on the other. 


XX. 


“That all classes of the British pcople are further injured, and the artizan and la- 
borer especially so, by the abuse of the monopoly vested in the East-India Company 
for the importation of tea ; an article which the unprecedented application, toil, 
and exertion of the British artizan, as well as its long use, render not merely ne- 
cessary to their comfort, but almost to their subsistence, yet independent of the 
unprecedented pressure of taxation which the thirty-seven millions of annuities, 
pay, and pension, created since 1793, occasions; some 2000 individuals only, or 
thereabouts, are wantonly suffered to tax the British people upwards of two mil- 
lions per annum, over and above a fair commercial profit on the single article of 
tea alone,—a rule of policy which your committee cannot reftain from pointing out 
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as despicable for its meanness, as it is unjust and oppressive fo the people at larze . 
because, without the monopolists diminishing their aggregate profits, the pabl i. 
might be relieved of three-fourths of the pressure by their quadrupling the supply 
which increase of supply even would not afford balf an ounce per day for each 
individual of Great Britain (to say nothing of Ireland) above fifteen years 
of age, (leaving only the drainings and washings of the pot for all under that age,) 
whilst such increase of supply would increase iu a corresponding degree the de- 
mand fer shipping and seamen, aud produce an especial general activity and in. 
tcrest among all classes concerned in and dependent ou # growing and active 


marine. 
XXI, 


“That the monopoly vested in the Bank of England is not less reprehensible 
than that vested in the East India company, for the collusion and cajolery between 
the government and directors of the Bank, to which it gives rise, than it is inju- 
rious to the general interests of the people at large, inasmuch as it resolves itself 
into a bona fide tax on the people of upwards of a million and a half per annum, over 
aud above what defrays all the expences of the e-tablishment, in all its profuse and 
extended departments, more than that sum being divided annually among a few thou. 
sand persons only, under the denomination of proprietors of “ Bank stock,” which 
stock, like that constituting what is called the “ National debt,” is exclusively ideal, 
The Bank of England never having substantively or absolutcly contributed to the 
state or the public, since its first establishment in 1694, more than 1,200,0001. which 
sum was originally subscribed to lend to the government, at the exorbitant rate of 
8 per cent. interest per annum, against which, independent of a progressively in- 
creosing interest up to 1797, and 814,968}. per annum, which was divided amongst 
the proprictors from 1797 to 1816; no less a sum than 11,933,460]. was divided 
amongst them as bonusses from Jane 1799, to June 1816, siuce which latter date, 
upwards of 1,500,0001. per annum has been divided amongst them ; and, as profit 
on an establishment avowedly national, must be admitted to be as completely a 
paradox and solecism, in fact as well as in language ; the more than 1,500,0001. per 
apnam now divided, as well as every shilling which has been previously divided, 
heyond a fair remuneration for interest on the 1,200,000I. originally subscribed, 
resolves itself into an absolute tax on the people at large, for the benefit of 
a few, thereby enabling them to aid and abett in the oppression of the many ; 
and, as though no limit was to be assigned to the aggrandizement on ope 
side, and oppression on the other, another negociation was agreed upon between 
the government and the Directors of the Bank, and which was sanctioned by a 
majority of Parliament in the session of 1823 ; which transaction, in its ultimate 
result, gives a further bonus of more than two millions to the Bank, and inflicts 
an increase of taxation of 185,0001. per aunum for thirty-eight years and a-half, 
and upwards of 100,000I. per annum for ever, without any benefit whatever in 
return, either present or future; and which transaction is the more reprehensi- 
ble for the speciousness and delusion of the pretext set up to obtain it, inasmuch 
as its complication and involution preclades the actual result from being under- 
stoo! without a patience and an acuteness of investigation beyond the power of 
the people in general to bestow. Pitas 


“That an excess of exportation is further excited, exhaustion further acce - 


lerated, and the oppression of the British artizan further aggravated, by the facility 
given by the British government to a system of loan-jobbing with foreign nations. 
The British government, not content with the taxation necessary to meet all legiti- 
mate demands on the state, to the utmost extent of profusion, annually inflicts; but 
they tax the people 5,000,000/. per annum more, for the purpose of giving 87 to 90. 
for the same ideal denomination of amount for which they received only 53 or 54/. in 
1813 and 1815 ; and, with the 5,000,000/. per annum so wrung from the British peo- 
ple in taxes, and <o applied, the sellers of the ideal denomination of amount are 
relending the proceeds to the different governments of Enrope and America, all of 
which transactions, in their ultimate result, resolve themselves into an increasing 
drain and exhaustion of the pecuniary and physical powers of the British artizan. 
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XXIII. 


«Jp conclusion, your Committee state, that every document which they havo 
tible of affording incontrovertible evidence, has led to the most 

ified proof, that the greater portion of the British people are living’ in a state 

of unprecedented distress and privation; and that the exhaustion of their pecani- 
asy and physical powers has attained a degree which, in itself, is sufficient to acce- 
Jerate the total derangement of the whole community; and that, so far from any 
one measure of existing policy, or any one of those more recently proposed 
operating as restoratives, the greater portion are calculated to aggravate the evil, 
whilst the others may be regarded as nugatory. 


XXIV. 


Your Committce, therefore, cannot express these conclusions withont fear and 
trembling, when they look at the bold and hardened manner in which the revival 
ofnational prosperity has been reiterated, by certain persons in certain places ;.and 
more particularly so, when they consider -that first impressions, the impressions 
which a slight and superficial view of the subject excite, are calculated to lead to 
conclusions diametrically the reverse of those which your Committee have been 
led to draw from the fullest possible investigation. Your Committee are aware, 
that the facile manner in which 60,000,000/. of taxes per annum are collected, 

, absttactedly considered, affords strong presumptive evidence of efficiency in power 
and means, but it requires no very great depth of investigation to dispel the illu- 
sion which the abstract consideration of the subject diffuses. Asa matter of 
course, 60,000,000/. of taxes cannot be collected and re-distributed without some 
counteracting. and exciting inflaence being produced; and your Committee have 
shewn, that as long as opinion can be rendered subservient to the system, the 
annuitant, pay-recciver, pensioner, and all inheritors of fixed money incomes, are 
benefited in proportion as the producer is injured; and, to a certain extent, the 
advantage which the annuitant, pay-receiver, pensioner, and inberitor of a fixed 
money income, thus «crives, is calculated to produce re-action, excitement, and 
restoratives. But the great and important fact, which a full and due investigation 
of the whole subject developes, is this; that the state of dccay and exhaustion.on 
the part of the greater moiety of the people is too great for the re-active, exciting, 
and restoring influence of the lesser portion of the people, to produce effects suffi- 
cient to retard the distress in which the greater portion are so poignantly and uphap- 
pily involved ; the re-action that is produced operating invertedly, progressively 
converging more and more io a centre or point, whilst the consequences_of pri- 
vation and distress are. progressively diverging more and more towards the 
extremities, and over the entire body. And the poignancy of the distress of the 
part that siffer, ts additionally aggravated by the circumstance of each class of the 
community not bearing their proportionate share of the drain and exhaustion 
which occasions it ; it renders those that do not suffer, alike unconscious, insensi- 
ble, and indifferent to the distresses of those that do. 


XXV. 
“That the notion of one portion of a community not being flourishing and 
prosperous without diffusing the like benefits through the whole, though not falla- 


cious in toto, becomes more and more fallacious in proportion as a people recede 
from the simplest forms of society, and in proportion as society becomes varied, 
artificial, and complex ; and on this latter principle it is that a benefit arises from 
the collection and distribution of sixty millions of taxes to the smaller portion of 
the commnnity, whilst the greater portion are subjected to increasing privation and 
distress ; and « due consideration of this position exemplifies and demonstrates, that 
the benefits so derived are of an artificial and precarious, and not of a solid, a real, 
and permanent, nature, as is manifest, but from a slight consideration of what is 
called the “ National Debt,” as the thing which gives rise to the bulk of the taxes, 
and the pretended benefits which it is presumed by some to produce. The ideal or 
aominal denomination of 800 millions in amount, of which the “ National Debt” so 
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‘Palled is composed, your Committee found not to’ possess the substarice of sate 
to consist of. nothing but imagination and ideal representation, and to be hed 
the most precarious and unworthy of all tenures,—the capricious tenure of meg 
opinion. Had the government borrowed means wheewith to have effected “ 
given object, that Would have yielded an annual production, équivalent ty = 
annuity agreed to be paid, the tee simple mizhkt then bave been held by the 
geverument in trast, for and against the amouni received. But your Committee 
fiud no ficf to exist in reference to this ideal representation of 800 millions iy 
amount; the partics who purport fo have lent, hase ient nothing of the 
of a feather, nor have the -guvernment ever received any thing of the substance 
or value of a feather ; it was entirely an ideal creation of amount on paper ; conse. 
quently, no fief in substance exists, in reference to it; it exists only in imagination 
and rests on no solider basis than the airy, capricious, and fleeting basis of opiniva 
which a breath may dissolve, 

XXXVI. 


That, as far as the substance connected with the account. was concerned, it was 
indirect and remote, and was produced by the British artizan and laboarer : bat, sb 
far from its being held in fief or in trast by the British government, for the benefit of 
those that produced it, or for thé benefit of the nation at large, it is gone, and not 
even the shadow remains; and, to add to the calamity and distress of the artizan 
and labourer, an ideal rept tation of t, equal to the value of the substance 
of whieh they have been drained, has been fabricated for the benefit of a party who 
contributed nothing of substance ; the pretext set up in justification being, that 
the amount was derived from profits; bat your Committec have shewn, that so 
far from the nation in its collective capacity Lavitig derived any profit or accession 
of substance during the war, that the aggregate transactions of the period demon- 
strate a quantity of property in substance to have been exported to the value of 
upwards of 500,000,000/. over and above what any equivalent in substance, either 
directly or indirectly, was received for in return ; consequently, nationally consi- 
dered, a loss to that amount, and no profit! The idea of profit, therefore, is a spe- 
cious pretext, set up in substitution of despoilment of the just reward of the arti- 
zan and labourer, and the injury and injustice inflicted upon them rendered 
obscure by the dazzling illusion of the multiplied artificial interests to which 
it has given rise; and which, as long as opinion can be made to sustain 
them, operate to the oppression and injury of the artizan and labourer in a 
fourfold proportion. Were the inferests of the country administered with reason 
and justice, the thirty-seven millions per annum now distributed to certain annui- 
tants, pay-receivers, and pensioners, would ‘be distributed to the British labourer 
and artizan, inasmuch as it is manifest that such a sum in 1822 was dedncted from 
their remuneration for labour actually performed in producing substantive com- 
miodities; and being also their due in discharge of the interest on the excess of their 
productions exported during the war. 


XXVIII. 


“That, whilst your Committee believe that they have exhibited the fallacy and 
injustice of the funding system, which has occasioned such an unprecedented 
extent of taxation, in a broader, stronger, and darker, point of view, than has ever 
been done before, they are desirous of its being understood, that the dark and 
repulsive colour in which they have felt it their duty to exhibit it, has not resulted 
from any disposition to dispossess or diminish, in the slightest degree, the advan- 
tages of those who now derive a benefit from it; but that they have been actuated 
solely hy a desire to secure those interests to the parties who at present enjoy 
them, by pointing out to them the doubtful, capricious, and precarious, basis on 
which it at present rests, and that it can only be rendered secure by a fair remu- 
neration for labour. 

XXVIII. 


“That your Committee are also desirous of its being understood, that on nsing 
the terms adjustment, cqualization, and equipoise, they have no intention of 
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pposing OT recommending relief being asked for at the cxpense of any existing 
P rest for, however reprehensible, impolitic, and unjust, may bave been the 
design and origin of the ideal and artificial interests which now exist, time and 
usage has given them another character, and so far involved thousands and tens of 
thousands of unsuspecting individuals in their consequences, that any extinction or 
subversion would now bring on greater calamities than have been produced by 
their creation ; nor do your Committee consider the subversion of any existing 
inerest necessary; Hecause the artificial power already in operation (and which 
indicates a multiplied expansion,) under judicious and commensurate control and 

jlation, they consider more than adequate to sustain a still greater weight of 
jdeal or artificial interests, or, in other words, to sustain an infinitely greater extent 


of unproductive inbabitants. 
XXIX. 


«That, as propositions for relief formed no part of the instructions given or 
duties entrusted to your Committee, they purposely refrain from offering any sug- 
tions to that effect. They caunot, however, refrain from expressing the hich 
tification they have derived from the multiplied means of relief which, in the 
discharge of the trust repused in them, the comprehensive and minute analysis 
and investigation of the aggregate interests of the nation, severally and collectively, 
ted to their view; and, as the measures best calculated to re-imstate the 
artizan and labourer in their just sphere of influence and reward, instead of tending 
to subvert, or even in the slightest degree to diminish, any existing interest, they 
will tend to render those interests secure, and elevate in importance the posses- 
sors, and progressively increase their advantages. Your Committee, therefore, 
as a reward for the anxious solicitude excited by the varied and conflicting 
evidence Which months of tedious and toilsome investigation unfolded to them, 
look forward, with fond hope and expectation, to the adoption of such mcasures as 
shall set all the varied interests of the country in a right direction, whereby they 
will in themselves accelerate their own advancement, and thereby claim the 
uaanimous and unqualified concurrence of all classes of the community.” 








SraTeMENT showing the ANNUAL VARIATION in the Srire and Connition of 
Great Britain, as regards her Manuractures, Commerce, Taxation, and 
PAROCHIAL AssussMENTS, On an Average of each five Years siuce the general 
Peace in 1783. 





British Produce and Cotontal ane 
Manufactures Exported. ductions in Proportion 
dS. ported from 
PERIODS. [1 Official | At Declared | ail Parts of R Imports 
Value or or Real the World, | Re-exported. 
Quantity. Value. 


Parochial 
Assessments, 








2 4 4 rg £ 4 
1782+eeee2| 9,919,000 here Was nog 9,714,000 |No Return.|17,000,000 | 2,000,000 
1784—1788 |11,989,172 |"Wor oF ‘pest | 16,633,910 | 4,584,139 |18,000,000 | 2,167,748 
1789—1792 |15,961,365 |vsiue prior tof 19,070,282 | 5,703,102 |18,000,000 2 No authentic 
1793 —1797 ]16,592,222 |1798 21,696,756 | 8,203,209 |19,601,758 § these periods, 
1798—1803 |23,840,865 |40,322,381 | 29,578,490 |11,631,550 |33,670,195 | 5,300,000 
18041809 |27,221,957 143,594,050 } 30,100,807 |10,340,564 [55,688,192 | 6,500,000 
18101815 |32,867,733 |44,471,855 | 32,181,482 |15,181,555 |67,939,000 | 8,500,000 
1816—1821 |37,818,325 |37,865,836 } 30,501,500 |10,925,516 [55,400,088 | 8,545,672 
1BZ2ecccee 43)858,400 omeed 29,401,807 | 9,211,928 [54,974,243 | 7,761,441 
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TABLE (N) showing the Proportion of Mercuanvize exponten from and 
IMPORTED into Great Britain, to and from the several Countries of the Wo 


in the three years 1818-20; and the Excess of Exports over Imports, (Vide Parlia. 
mentary Paper, No. 274, Session of 1822.) 























































































































































































































































































































































EXPORTS. IMPORTS. — 
1818, 1819. 1820. 1820. 1820, 
Treland eeeseeeseccee £ 4,961,572 4,072,181 3,387,874 4,999,343 Contra, 
West Indies ++++ee-s++) 5,784,554 | 4,490,010 | 4,317,043 | 8,011,335 
East Indies and China «+| 3,185,751 | 2,572,982 | 3,272,817 7,562,648 } Contra. 
The Fishery +++ -ccces 3,020 2,945 5,006 553,770 
Total British Possessions 8,973,325 | 6,865,937 | 7,624,866 |16,127,7547 Contra. 
Germany eoeeereeeres 8,684,233 8,408,971 9,894,1 08 641 3085 9,253,023 
Ttaly -++++seeeesee++s| 4,268,854 | 3,806,349 | 3,767,629] 817,597 | 2,950,095 
Ressia--++--ceccesss++| 2,820,741 | 2,036,064 | 3,668,383 | 2,500,201 | 1,162,182 
Holland «-+++-+-++e00++| 2,046,125 | 2,287,676 | 2,047,61¢) 562,614! 1,485,008 
Portugal+scces .o++eeee) 1,408,279 | 1,533,940 | 1,824,905 400,537 
Gibraltar. «.--++se0+00| 896,178 | 1,115,127 | 1,765,963 1.000 oxsan 
Spain eeseereeeeeeetes 602,609 664,630 666,912 926,698 
Flamilers «+++ssseeesess| 1,922,099 | 1,771,527 | 1,542,331] 99,198 | 1,442,133 
Prussia cocces--+++- ++] 1,062,800 | 974,633 | 1,312,580] 712,295} 600 
France treereeresesee 1,194,752 981 »822 1,162,756 761,564 401,199 
Tarkey @eeeseersesees 1,061,810 767,466 961,746 417,158 544,588 
Denmark esceses-cees| 377,696 288,123 308,576 141,230 167,346 
Sweden and Norway ..| 267,742| 259,495 211,444] 141,930 69,514 
Malta cecsseccccesseee| 674,878 565,941 528,433 21,265 : 428,379 
Jonian Isleg ++cee.-- 13,220 6,207 14,041 92,8268 
’ = 
United States of America| 8,383,437 | 4,301,676 | 5,920,220] 3,651,342 | 268,888 
Brazils ------ soscees+| 3,191,622 | 1,896,316 | 2,278,469] 1,294,025] 984,444 
Foreign West Indies++-+| 1,509,752 | 1,143,719 | 1,257,050] 798,620} 458,430 
South America ----+--+| 850,944] 431,616} 917,916§ 235,711 684,205 
British North America--| 1,795,264 | 2,001,034 | 1,676,316] 841,972} 835,049 
New Holland ««+-.... 10,074 48,782 | 118,086 5,031} 113,055 
Cape of Good Hope .---} 205,293} 179,508] 256,465 78,4944 177,971 
Coast of Africa++e+++s+| 273,649 | 243,507} 309,586] 95,920] 213,666 
British Isles «+++++sa0+! 280,981 | 299,838} 306,358] 157,541] 168,617 
Totals «+--+ ++ -|43,823,030 |35,990,988 |40,717,877 [15,390,137 |25,329,431 
Imports +++ +++/19,704,539 |13,832,147 |15,390,137 ** ° 
Excess of Exports-+--£/24,118,691 |22,158,841 perenne oe ‘Seen 











In reference to this Statement, it is important to observe, that the notion of 
“balance of trade” does not apply to the excess of imports from the East Indies and 
China, and the West Indies, in tending to balance or equalize the excess of exports to 
other parts of the world; the notion applies to some of the European states with each 
other, and partially to the United States of America with Europe ; and especially to 
Gibraltar with Spain and Portngal, which are circumflexed for the purpose of more 
distinetly noting thé circumstance.—The expenditure of British absentees, and the 
billa. drawn on the British government for the maintenance of the British soldiers, 
sailors, and officers, of the several garrisons and naval stations in Europe and British 
North America, and for diplomatic and other expenses, and a trifling excess of gotd and 
silver imported, not ineinded in the acconnt; together, tend very considerably to 
neutralize the excess of exports, as far as the commercial interest is directly concern- 
ed: but the actual loss to the nation is virtvally what is represented by the last columa 
of the account, viz. about twenty-five millions per annum. 
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TABLE (O) showing the Quantity of Mercnannize Expontrep from_and , 
4fuportev into Great Brirain in each year since 1783, distinguishing the 
proportions Exported to the East Indies and China and the West Indies, from the 
Proportion Exported to all other Parts of the World; and showing also the excess or 
waste of the Products of the British Artizan and Labourer in each Year: TABLE (S) 
showing the Quantity Imported in each Year from the East Indies and China and 
from the West Indies. . 








EXPORTS. and Excess ot 


As equivalentSiExports, as per 
against the an Nos. 3 
East tudies British All other Amounts in and 5 
aud China, | West Indics. Parts. col. No, 3, ; 
1, 2. 8. 4. 5. 6. 





2 é 4 z 4 ' Bi 
oe 1,370,066 ee 15,101,491 | 8,871,105] 4,200,000 
ee 1,235,528 ee 16,117,169 | 9,221,087 | 4,200,000 
oe 1,336 063 ee 1 6,305 3866 9,1 85,995 4,400,000 
ee 1,733,265 .* 16,869,789 | 10,689,858 | 4,000,000 
oe 1,766,454 e 17,472,238 | 10,484,860 | 5,000,000 
ao 1,763,937 ee 19,340,549 } 10,552,155] 7,000,000 
ee 1,986,201 oe 20,120,121 | 12,090,089 | 6,500,000 
ee 2,649,066 “* 22,751,995 | 12,260,031 | 7,000,000 
703,168 | 2,92%,119 | 20,841,913 | 24,467,20€ § 12,774,735 
763,168 | 2,695,422 | 16,818,096 | 19,676,686 | 11,365,536 
987,754 | 3,652,762 | 20,490,930 | 25,111,446 § 13,047,803 
958,313 | 2,460,888 | 21,448,138 | 24,847,339 | 12,876,788 
1,093,697 | 3,220,668 | 23,702,703 | 28,026,068 § 15,874,286 
976,583 | 3,143,878 | 22,195,252 | 26,315,713 § 12,800,685 
898,048 | 5,197,913 | 24,194,068 | 30,290,029 | 14,618,998 
1,092,656 | 5,945,501 | 26,604,200 | 33,640,357 § 16,403,115 
1,261,824 | 4,082,100 | 32,776,196 | 38,120,120 | 18,275,820 
1,431,271 | 4,373,218 | 31,982,367 | 57,786,856 } 18,956,605 
1,584,465 | 3,878,594 | 35,948,909 | 41,411,966 | 17,143,764 
1,696,086 | 2,344,647 | 27,537,762 | 51,578,495 § 15,606,902 
1,499,855 | 4,229,025 | 28,722,487 | 34,451,367 | 16,397,631 
1,526,920 | 3,800,782 | 29,627,143 | 54,954,845 | 17,636,783 
1,605,078 | 4,705,200 | 30,216,906 | 36,527,184 } 16,355,004 
1,776,413 | 4,536,563 | 28,953,595 | 34,566,571 | 17,487,342 
1,833,657 | 5,850,773 | 26,869,836 15,067,608 
1,487,998 | 5,902,686 | 42,896,216 22,798,767 
1,555,296 | 4,579,289 | 39,735,274 28,256,096 
1,529,568 | 4,001,000 | 26,979,003 16,178,160 
°° 4,740,216 .- 45,243,172 | 15,804,907 
o *- e 48,000,000 | 15,000,000 
1,696,404 | 6,284,358 | 44,477,641 | 52,358,398 | 13,620,000 
2,054,566 | 6,862,371 | 48,503,499 | 57,420,456 | 14,000,000 
£185,641 | 4,559,665 | 41,470,879 | 48,216,185 | 10,000,000 } 31,470,879 
2,779,625 | 6,762,069 | 39,962,974 | 49,504,668 | 14,000,000 | 25,962,974 
3,185,750 | 5,784,554 | 45,828,013 | 52,798,327 | 20,124,862 | 94,121,711 
2,472,982 | 4,490,010 | 55,839,819 | 42,802,811 § 14,229,668 | 22,147,515 
3,229,811 | 4,347,043 | 40,766,208 | 48,345,062 | 15,943,908 | 25,329,300 
4,313,047 | 5,069,372 | 41,415,563 | 50,797,982 | 14,400,000 | 27,015,563 
3,886,950 | 4,145,465 | 44,758,005 |. 52,770,418 § 16,000,000 | 28,738,005 


The Amounts in Col. No. 5, of this Statement, have been deduced, by deducting the 
Amounts in Cols. 1 and 2 from the Totals in Col. No. 4, and Col. No. 3, of Table S, 
will show that the Amounts in Col. No. 5 of this Table exhibit all that has been 
received against the Amounts in Col. No, 3. There being no authentic retarn for the’ 
East Indies and China prior to 1792, occasions the Amounts in Col. No. 6, for the first 
stern to be assumed; but the general accuracy of the account is not affected’ - 
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CABLE (P) showing the Increased Quantity of British Propuce 4 
MANUFACTURES ExporTeD in each year since 1797, and their Depreciation; 
Value since 1807, at the Expense of the Artizan and Labourer, in the Reduction of 
their Wages without any corresponding Equivalent ; and the stationary Quantit uf 
qeaperts as a consequence of the bulk of the People being precluded from co Y, 

em. nsumning 





ic 


British Produce and 
Exported. Value 
Manufactures ted which the Annual Excess 
— Quantities | Depreciation | of Quantity 
should have in Value. exported. 
obtained. 


Quantity of 
Colonial and 
‘oreign Pp 
dections i 


the sixt 
4 Camb 





Quantity. | Real Value. 


Pate of Wages for 


2Weavin 
teed, 


Sumption, after 
deducting the 
Toportion rest 





1. 2. 3. 4. 5. exported.—7, 


| 








# ; 
17:98}19,672,503 33,148,682 It deserves to be noticed, in reference 
1799\24,084,213 138,942,498 J to these ten years, that although the re- 
1800)24,304,284 39,471,203 muneration for labour was reduced oue- 
801 ) = half, there was no matcrial alteration fn 
, Pth229,980141,77 0/506 the value of their produets until F038; 
1804/27 ,012,103 |48,500,683 ff the variation resolving itself into a trahsfer 
1805/22,252,102 |40,100,870 9 of the fair reward for labour to profits ; 
1804'23,934,293 |40,349,642 the quantity enyees annually averages 
1805125,008,308 |41,063,942 | £2447.271. and thie value £40,707 401. 
1806/27 403,653 |43,249,176 upon which data the caleulations below 
1807/25,190,762 |40,479,865 | ** Mundeds 


4 £ 4 
1808/26,692,288 |40,881,671 | 44,977,904 rte 2,105,352 
06: 


17,240,490 
17,281,998 
16,754,768 
20,796,565 


16,971,996 
18,672,599 


18,692,208 
20,395,103 
19,715,381 
19,412,556 


21,769,958 
18,575,961 
300,185,945 
20,351,694 
16,598,984 
17,000,000 
13,462,959 
16,113,619 
12,933,255 
19,647,049 
24,983,998 
19,775,664 
20,992,765 
19,122,084 
0 [20,189,879 





= 
_ 


ary 
4 
eose¢ co eoocc®? 





1809 35,107 439 150,242,761 | 59,156,930] 8,914,689, 4,920,773 
1810 34,940,550 |49,975,634 1 58,875,740] 8,900,106! 4,914,389 
1911/24,109,931 |34,917,281 | 40,625,864] 5,708,583] 3,131,062 
1812'S1, 243,362 |43,657,864 | 52,645,882] 8,988,018] 5,013,009 
1813 32,000,000 |43,000,00 J 54,000,000) 11,000,000] 6,164,900 
4814'33,200,580 |43,447,374 | 55,943,843! 12,496,473] 7,096,694 
1815)41,712,002 |49,655,245 | 70,285,814] 20,632,569| 11,879,597 
1816134,774,520 40,328,940 9 58,595,975] 18,267,035] 10,544,239 
1817}39,235,397 |40,337,118 | 66,112,670] 25,775,564] 14,995,397 
1818]41,963,527 |45,188,250 ] 70,709,640] 25,521,591] 14,813,597 
1819}52,923,575 |34,248,495 155,477,084] 21,298,600] 12,346,524 
1890)37,818,036 !55,568,670 | 63,724,380] 28,155,710] 16,447,886 
1824/40,194,893 |35,876,082 | 67,729,446] 31,903,564] 18,669,993 
1822/43,558,490 136,176,897 | 73,397,195] $7,290,298] £1,5¢4,796 
Aggregate depreciation in the 15 years, , 
1808-22, on comparison of average va- >|257 259,242) 154,865,936 0 

lue of previous 10 years, 1798-1807 } 1823-4 
Do. do. compared with the years 1809-31528,808,387|182,823,944 4 0 
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*,* It will be seen, on matere reflection, that this St does not apply to the general question of 
exeess of export over and above the amount of import, but shows in i:self an excess of quantity exported 
as 2 consequence of a depreciation in value ¢ffected at the expense of the operative artzan, by areduc- 
tion im the rate of his wages. It is true that, as value and ety are mere relative terme, having no signifi- 
cation or definite meaning in themselves when applied to the affairs of nations, had the quantity of impos 
increased in a corresponding degrec to the increased quantity of British produce and manufactures exported, 
the difference in value would then have been of no importance ; but # will be seen, by col. No. 7, that if due 
allowance be mace for the increased quantity of raw material of meoetreres whic! has been re-exported 
under the head of British produce and manufactures, instead of under the head of colonial and foreign pro- 
duce, that the geoaaey of colonial and foreign productions imported and retained for horee consumption, in 
the four last years 1819-22, has actuatly been less than it was in the four years 1798-1801, thereby demonstra- 
ting a sacrifice or waste of the productions of the British artizan and labourer ‘and at their exclusive expente,) 
of po lessan amount of value inthe fifteen years 1798-1892 than 257,259,242. in comparison with the average 
wilucet the produce of their labour during the ten years 1798-1807, and of £39%,88,387. if compared with 
the value of the produce of their labour in the years 1802-3; and, was the comparison to be made against 
the value of the produce of their labour during the fourteen years 1784-97, the sacrifice or waste would 

‘ove to be not less than 430 to 460,000,000 ; but, as there was no authentic return of the real value of 

ritish produce and manufactures exported prior to 1798, when a duty was levied under the pretext of 
defraying the expenses of convoy, the case is submitted to rest on the results which the authenticity of the 
documents that have annually been laid before Parliament, since the period of 1798, alone exhibit. 
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gavce the preceding Statement was printed, tie Committee have been distressed 
at noticing the assertions made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his place 
in Parliament, on Monday, the 23:1 of February: “ That he believed the country 
to be in a state of unexampled prosperity; that the finances exhibited excess ; 
that trade was flourishing; that capital actually floated about seeking for em- 
ment; that the people were contented, bappy, and grateful:’’ and, to add to 
the distress excited by noticing these assertions, the sensation was rendered still 
more poignant in having to notice that, out of 658 members, purporting to be the 
tatives of the interests of the British people, not one was present to ques- 
tiop the assertions, and expose their fallacy. The Committee, therefore, deem it 
their duty to offer the following illustration of the several positions adverted to. 

«That trade is expanding, and that capital, so called, is actually floating about 
seeking for employment,” are both positions which the Committee are ready to 
admit; but, so far from these facts being proofs of national prosperity, however 

raxodical the declaration may at first appear, it will be seen, on a fair and full 
examination of all their bearings, that the privation and distress of nine-tenths of 
the community has increased, and must of necessity continue to increase, as long 
as trade is suffered to expand, and capital is suffered to stalk about to seek for 
employment, on the principles now pursuing ; and that tbe privation and distress 
of the bulk. of the people must, and will, of necessity, increase in a ratio exactly 
corresponding with the increase of trade, and the force with which the capital, so 
called, seeks its present course of illegitimate application. 

In proof of this declaration, the. Committec, in the first place, direct attention 
to the following statement of capital, so called, vested in Loans to foreign na- 
tions, within the last four years, In some points of minor detail, the statement 
may probably be a little exceptionable ; and those items noted with an ® are not 
yet paid up. It is pretended, also, that about seventcen millions out of the fifty- 
iwo contracted for have been exported, and are held by foreigners. Whether it 
be so or not, is not very material to the present view of the subject ; but, admit- 
ting it to be so, and subtracting it from the total amount, together with. those 
sums not yet paid up, it will leave about twenty millions’ value of something 
‘actually despoiled, or subtracted from the resources of Great Britain within the 
period in question. Of what, then, has that something been composed? is a 
question which appears to have excited the attention of others as well as of your 
Committee ; and an attempt appears to have been made to account for it partly, 
in the following manner, viz.— 

' Silver imported by the East-India Company 

Unemployed capital on the 1st of January, 1622 
Increase of discounts by the Bank 

Money imported from France 

Exchequer Bills to pay off 5 per Cents. ........ Mees 


coedesccepeccece £13,700,060 
Bat in all this, with the exception of the silyer imported by the East-India Com+ 
pany, there iseno meaning; and eveu that has no immediate hearing on tbe 
subject. The preceding statements, however, pages 10 aud 12 wiil afford a just 
solution as to the means whereby the Loans are made up. 

That capital, so called, stalks about seeking fur employment, may-be justly 
inferred from the following statement; and the preceding statement, P, verifies 
the assertion, that trade has increased, and that it still indicates a further increase: 
but it also shows that, in proportion as the products of the British artizan and 
labourer exported are increased, their value decreases; and that such decrease 
is effected exclusively at a corresponding diminution in the remuneration for 
labour, without any equivalent being afforded to the artizan and labourer, in the 
reduction of their means of subsistence, either in whole or in part; and conse, 
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STATEMENT of the Amount despoiled from the Britisn ArtizAn and La 
within the last Four Years, 1820-1823, to form and sustaiu anew S 
Capital, under the Denomination of Loans to Forergn Nations. 





~ABOURER 
pecies of Idea} 






























































































































{ tse Amount of — 
Amount | Rate | Annual |&=$| present 
Previous to 18%2| contracted. |per Ct.} Obl gu- |S? =} Despoil- By whom effected, 
for, Amn, | tion, (~S| ment, 

. Sess, 
Spain .+e+.---| 4,000,000} > 200,000} 474 1,900,000) W. Haldimand, mp. 
Russiae---+-| 3,500,000} — | 175,000 60 | 2,100.000)A, Baring, mp, 
Prussia ----+-| 5,000,000] — | 250,000 70 | 3,500,000)N, M. Rethsehild, 
Total previous 2 ‘ Ri 

to 1822. ¢| 127500,000 625,000 7,500,000) 
In 1822 
pain «eeeses+| 5,000, 5 250,000' 54 | 2,700,000) W. Haldimand, m.p, 
Denmark ----} 1,500, — 75,000! 674) 1,012,500)L. A. Goldschmidt, 
Russia «<-ncoes} 9,500) — | 175,000| 75 | %,6275,000)N. M. Rothschild, 
Prussia «--+-2+} 3,500,000) — 175,000 2,025,00 Do. 
Naples -+++--| 3,520,000, — | 176,900) 60 | 2,112,000 Do. 
Yhilieeseeeee-| 1,000,000} 6 | 60,000, 70 |  700,000|Hullet, Brothers, & Co, 
Columbia ---.-| 2,000,000) — 120,000} 80 | 1,600,000) Hurry and Powles, 
Peru’ --+-----| 1,200,000} — 72, 80 960,000\———_ Kinder. 
Total up to 1823| 33,720, 1,728,000; | 24 
In 1823, 
ussias<++-eee| 3,500,000) 5 175,000) 75 | 2,625, N. M. Rothschild. 





1,000, 50,000} 30 300,000) W. Haldimand, m.p, 
Do. oocescsees 1,000,000 = 50,000 27 270,000|J.Campbell & Lubboek 1 
J. Irving, M.P. 
175,000| 77 | £,695,000}, A. Baring, mp. 
N. M. Rothschild, 














Austria cseess 3,500, 











Mexico* -+++-- 3,000,0 




















































































_ 150,000} 75 | 2,250,000\L. A. Goldschmidt, 
Brazil* seceee| 3,500,000; 6 210,000] 75 | 2,6%5,000) Butler and Brothers 
Portugal-s++--} 1,500,000} 5 75,000) 87 | 1,305,000)L. A. Goldschmidt. 

rance sees, 3,000,000) — | 150,000) 90 | 2,700,000)Imported 2 ,,.; 
United States-.| 600,000, — 30,000!100 600,000} Do, 5 “aous 
MexicanMines*| 1,000.000! — 56, 250,000} Mining Co. 
Do.% oo--cece 406,000, — 20,000 400,000) Hullet, Brothers, &Co, 
|Poyais+++e+++e 300,000; 6 18,000) 70 210,000) 
Total up to 1824) 56,020,000 2,881,000 38,064,500 
In 1824. 

Greece -+--++- 800,000)5perC.} 40,000) 59 472,000 
Total «++++++.| 56,820,000 |2,921,000 38,536,500 
Held by ++++++| 16,820,000 840,000 12,490,000| Foreigners 
Balance «--+++| 40,000,000 2081 ,000 £6,046,500|England 











quent ly their privation and distress must, of a increase 1n a ratio exactly 
corresponding with the increase of the products of their labour ; and, by adding 
the sums vested in foreign Loans to the other items in the note fo the statement 
N, at page 10, 2 fall and an unequivocal solution is afforded to the excess of 
upwards of 80,000,000/. value of the products of the British artizan and labourer 
exported, over and above the quantity of production imported, in the three last 
years, as cxhibited in the statement O, at page 11. 
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STATEMENT showing the Gross Annvuat Incomes of the 2,941,333 Famacies 


compos 


ing the PopuLATion of Great Barrain, according to the RETURN nade 


10 PARLIAMENT in 1821; the Families divided into 28 Classes, showing the Annual 
Income of each Class, and its Order of Application, under the Four several Heads 
of Expenditure in Agriculture or Natural Production; Artificial or Munufactured 
Production ; Taxes, Kates, &c,; and Surplus. 





Rate of 
Income 


. | Families.| per fm. 
1. 3 


Applwation of Incume for 





Taxes 
Artificial, or KES, | 
M anufactured Paupers 


r Rates, 
Production, and Tithes. 
4 5, 


Agriculture, 
or Natoral 
Production. 


3. 





# 

25, 
33 
50) 
66) 


1,000,000 
600,000 
400,000 








Distress & 
privation. 


100 


200; 
300 


27,222 
20,000 


Subsisting comfort 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


13,333 
10,000) 
8,000 
6,666 
5,710 
5,000 
3,000 


iX-y — 
33 


gs 


ao. 
Sé 
~ 2 
2s 
3€ 
ls 3 


: 





22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


7,50 
15,000) 
24,00 
30,001 
50, 
£ 75; 
53a 100 


2,000|2 
1,000) 
500) 5 
200) 5 
— 





Total. 


fe 





: 4 
500,000; 
500,000) 
500,06 10} 
500,000 
500,000 


2 
3,500,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
$,000,000 
3,000,000 


2 
21,000,000 
17,500,000 
16,500,000} 
16,500,000) 
16,500,009} 








12,500,000 
10,000,000! 


1,500,00 
2,000,000) 
3,000, | 
4,000,000) 
4,000,000 
5,000,000) 
5,000,000 
5,000,006 
5,000,00 


7,000,060} 
6,300,000 
6,000,000 


£,000,000] 9,000,000 
5,000,000} 9,000,000 
5,000,000] 10,000,000 
5,000,000} 10,000,000) 
5,000,000} 11,000,000 
4,000,000} 12,000,900) 
2,500,000} 9,000,000 


4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
$,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 


1,500,000} 10,250,000; 
1,000,000; 11,250,000 
1,000,000] 9,500,000} 
500,000) 4,500,000) 
500,000} 3,900,000) 
150,000} 3,000,000; 
100,000} 2,600,000 


2,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


’ 
300, 
100,000 
100,000} 


Below 
subsistence, 


Line of demarcation between distress and privation, and subsisting comfort. 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,006 
1,000,0¢ 
2,000 ,00¢ 
2,000, 
2,000, 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,00: 


750,00: 
750, 
500,006 
5 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 


£ 
25,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000.000 
20,000,000 
20,000,003 





20,000,009) 
20,000,000) 
20,000,008 
20,000,000 
20,000,009) 





20,000,000 


Line of demarcation between subsisting comfort, and more than sufficiency. 


20,000,0 
20,900,0 
20,000,00 
20,000,000 
20,000,00 
20,000,00 
15,000, 





Line of demarcarion between more than sufficiency, and extreme saperfluity. 


15,000,00 

15,000, 

12,000, 
6,000,000 
5,000,0u 
3,751,000) 
$,300,00¢ 





Fouall2, 941,383 £163}240,000.000 


147,000,000] 68,000,000} 


25,000,000}480,000, 





Gross produce of soil, 
40,000,000 acres, at 6l. 





Seasibed 























It 1s not that privation and distress are necessary consequences of the increase 
of production ; but, whilst such an inference comports with the talents and con- 
duct of the existing Administration of England, it must remain a necessary 
consequence and an inevitable result of their policy, as will be manifest from 


the following illustration. 


The preceding statement exhibits a sum of about 


26,000,000/., purporied to have been given for an annual obligation of about 


2,000,000 


. per annum, and an obligation to repay to the amount of 40,000,0002. ; 


the terms seeming sufficient to satisfy the most usurious appetite; and no doubt 
the capitalis{s, so called, are indulging in the fondest expectations of a prospec- 
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tive increase of wealth. Rut supposing it should ever be realized, what then! 
At whose expeuce will it be obtained? Why, at the expence of foreign nati 

be sure, some will, no doubt, be ready to assert: but such will not be the face 
If realized at alt, it will be realized at the expence of the artizans and labouters 
of Great Britain ; because whatever is obtained must, and will, be obtained 

of the means which would otherwise remain as a good commercial equivaiet 
against the products of the British artizan and labourer exported, and cotise. 
quently depreciate the value of those products in a ratio exactly co: 

with whatever portion of the equivalents in payment may be absorbed, either jn 
discharge of part of the principal of the respective Loans, or in discharge of the 
annual obligations to which they are subject ; and, as a further inevitable conse. 
quence, the remaneration for labour will be further reduced in a correspondi 
degree to such depreciation: that is, ifthe quantity of the products of the British 
artizan and labourer exported be 43,558,490 for a value of 36,176,8971., as in 
1822, and which was at a loss of no less than 37,220,298. in comparison with the 
valne of the like quantity of products exported, on an average of the ten years 
1798-1807. Then, if the capitalists, so called, should absorb 2,000,000/, value 
of the equivalents, in discharge of the annual obligation of their Loans, which 
would form part payment of the 43,558,490 of the products of the British 
artizan and labourer exported; instead of 36,176,897/. such absorption of 
2,000,000/. for interest on the Loans will; of necessity, reduce their value to 
34,176,8971., at the loss, in the first instance, of the exporter, bnt, in the next 
and ultimate result, labour is cither further reduced or diminished ; in either case 
resolving itself into an increase of privation anc distress, in a ratio exactly cor- 
responding with whatever amount the capitalists, so called, may obtain, be it 
more or be it less. 

It will, it is true, as long as opinion can be readcred subservient to the system, 
and the artizans and labourers of the country be kept in subjection thereto, tend 
to increase the influence cf the third and fourth divisions of the etassifieation of 
families in the preceding Statement; but it will at the same time be scen that the 
first and second divisions, constituting fifty-five parts out of fifty-six of the total 
population, will experience a despoilment corresponding with the increase, of 
influence acquired by the remaining few. 

But, in the next place, what must be the future conscquences? The transac- 
tions, as at present carried on, though different in their nature, resolve themselves 
precisely into the same result as the transactions during the war, (vide Sections I. 
to ILI. of the Report,) and suspend the transactions, that is, of foreign loaus; 
and a revalsion more fatal than that of 1817 (vide Sections TV. and V,) must in- 
evitably ensue; for, as the suspension of funding in England, in 1816, tended to 
reduce the remuneration for labour in the proportion of from 8s. to 4s., the sus- 
pending of foreign Loans will as inevitably tend to reduce it from 4s. to 2s.: and 
the question then is, Arc the people capable or susceptible by nature of subsisting 
under such reduction? Such is the dilemma into which a long course of selfish 
and speculative policy has involved the country, that she must cither continue to 
submit to a progressive despoilment of ten, fifteen, or twenty millions value per 
annum of the products of the labour of her people, or yield to a shock, at the risk 
of involving the whole community in one common ruin, 

That the real condition of the people of Great Britain may be more correctly 
umilerstood, it may be well to introduce the picture of their condition, as exhibited 
by Mr. Brougham to Parliament, iv the session of 1817; when the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman said, “ That, in January of that year, (with reference to the 
cotton mapufacture,) the remuneration for labour had reached the fearful point 
of depression of 4s.34d. per week ; from which, when the nsual expences for the 
loom were deducted, there remained no more than 3s, 3d. to support human life 
‘in some cases of fivé persons,) for seven days: these miserable beings,” said he, 
and mark the designation,) “ could barely purchase, with their hard and scanty 
earnings, half a pound of oatmeal daily, which, mixed with a little salt and water, 
constituted their whole fuod!” ‘‘ These wretched creatures,” said the Hon. and 
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Jearned Gentleman, “ are compelled first to part, for their sustenance, with 
all their triling property, piecemeal, from the little furniture of their cot- 
tages to the very bedding and clothes that used to cover them from the 
weather. ‘They stroggle on with hunger, and go to sleep at nightfall, upon 
the calculation, that if they worked an hour or two later, they might indeed 
earn three halfpence more, one of which must be paid for a candle; but 
then the clear gain of a penny would be too dearly bought, as it might dis- 
able them from earning two pence the next day.” Such was the condition 
of half a million of Weavers in 1817, as depicted by Mr. Brougham to the 
Parliament of the Nation; which melancholy and degrading picture was 
pronounced by one of His Majesty’s Ministers in his place iv Parliament, on 
the 12th day of June, 1823, (vide proceedings of that date) to be not more 
melancholy and degrading than correct. But this Minister of His Majesty 
said, that he did not state his belief in the correctness of that melancholy and 
degrading picture, for the purpose of reviving unpleasant allusions, but for the 
purpose of drawing a contrast between the stato of the manufacturing inter- 
ests at that period, and at the then moment (June 1823); and be then assert- 
ed, though falsely, that the Weavers who in 1817 earned 3s. 3d. per week, 
then earned 10s. It is true that the condition of the Weavers, and the Arti- 
sans and Laborers of the Country generally, in 1823, was better than it was 
iv 1817; but not in the slightest degree from any advance in their remone- 
ration for labor, for wages were the same, (vide Column 6, ‘lable P) their 
condition was only better in proportion as subsistence was reduced, and 
which reduction effected the total ruin of full half the Agriculturists of the 
kingdom ; and the misery of one portion of the community was increased, 
as that of the other portion decreased ; and in the very month (June 1823) 
that this Minister of His Majesty so unblushingly asserted the then im- 
proved condition of the Country, the Directors aud Acting Guardians of the 
peor within the Hundreds of Clavering and Loddon, in the County of Nor- 
folk, passed the following resolution, viz. 

“ That necessitous poor persons resident in and belonging to these Hun- 
dreds, when destitute of employment, be relieved until the Monday after 
the next quarterly meeting, according to the fellowing scalc of allowance, 
the expense to be borne by the Corporation : 

“A Man with a Wife and three Children at home, per day .... 10d. 
(and to be permitted to send such other Child or Children as he bath 
at home above 3 in number, into the Workhouse.) 

“A Man with a Wife and two Children at home, at per day .. 9d 
do. do. and one Child do. do. ... 8d. 
do. do. but no Child do. do. ... 6d. 

Single Men of 20 years of age and upwards, at per day ...... 4d.” 
And the following is a picture of the condition and degradation of the 
people at a parish in Essex, in February of the present year. ‘The Labo- 
rers are to dig and drag gravel; the diggers are to dig a cubic yard every 
day, at the rate of two shillings the cubic yard, which two shillings are to 
be divided between two men. The draggers are to take each ten turns 
with his band, a distance of near a mile, at the rate of one penny per turn; 
so that each dragger receives a penny for walking over the space of nearly 
two miles, one of which he is encumbered with the weight of nearly 200 
pounds, and that none are entitled to this high privilege except married 
men with families!!” And a picture equally degrading to this was exhi- 
bited in Marylebone, the most opulent parish in the Kingdom: almost 
every day in 1823, a dozen hand-carts, each laden with about a ton of 
stones, were dragged by four men each, by the doors of Mr. Hume and 
several other Members of Parliament, about the aforesaid parish of Mary- 
lebone, with an Overseer by their side to keep them up to the mark of un- 
ceasing labor. These are not solitary instances of the condition and de- 
gradation of the people of England, selected merely to color or make out 
4 case ; it is the condition of half a million of families spread over the whole 
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kingdom, whilst a million more families are but in one grade better con- 
dition—and yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer says, that the people are 
contented, happy, and grateful!! ‘That the people have bent to circum- 
stances, and that they are not in a state of revolt, is a fact that must be 
admitted ; but how far their subjugation can be considered a source of 
contentment to themselves, or for gratulation to their subjugators, either 
on the score of humanity or of policy, is a position which your Committee 
must forbear to offer any observation upon. 

That, amidst all this misery and degradation, the finances should exhibit 
excess, may to some appear paradoxical, and excite a doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of the misery and distress of the people being so extensive and 
severe as your Committee have represented it; but a slight attention to the 
statement at page 15 will suffice to prove, that as long as the bulk of the 
people can be kept in subjection, and opinion kept in subservience to the 
system now pursuing, the finances exhibiting excess is no paradox, because 
it is seen that full five-sixths of the people are precluded from contributing 
to the taxes, whilst the facility of the remaining sixth to contribute is in- 
creased as a consequence of the despoilment and privation of the greater 
portion; and one-sixth of the total number of families being sufficient to 
contribute the full amount of taxes required, there will be a tendency to 
excess as long as the greater portion of the people remain susceptible of 
any further privation. 

Asa further clucidation of the delusiveness and falsehood of the assertions 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer made to Parliament on the 23d Febru- 
ary, the Committee request attention to the circumstance of the £2,500,000 
purported to have been paid into the Exchequer of England by the Emperor 
of Austria, in discharge of £6,220,000 lent to him in 1795 and 7, which with 
accumulated interest (uever paid by Austria) at the exorbitant rate of about 
7 per cent. per annum, amounts to upwards of £20,000,000; yet this 
£2,500,000 was pronounced and hailed by all the Right Honorable Gentle- 
man’s coadjutors as a God send! such was the Right Honorable Gentle- 
man’s own expression. Can it be believed then, that this £2,500,000 is a 
despoilment from the British Artisan and Laborer, uot one farthing of the 
amount being contributed by Austria?) Whatever sensation this view of 
the subject may momentarily excite, such will be seen to be the fact of the 
case, as the following explanation of the origin and nature of the transac- 
tion will shew. How then did it originate, and what is its nature? Look at 
the statement of Loans, page 14, and it will be seen that there is one of 
£3,500,000 for Austria, contraeted for at the rate of 77. That is, John 
Irving and A. Baring, both Members of Parliament, and N. M. Rothschild, 
issue in the name of the Emperor or Government of Austria, a written do- 
cument, purporting to be an obligation of the said Emperor or Government 
of Austria, to pay some time or other £100, and 5 per cent. per annum for 
interest on the same until the principal be paid. ‘These obligations, or 
bonds of £100, to the amount of £3,500,000, the aforesaid John Irving, 
Alexander Baring, and N. M. Rothschild, in the name of the Emperor or 
Government of Austria, offer for sale in London at £77 money for every 
£100 Obligation or Bond, and, at that rate or thereabouts, the £3,500,000 
are disposed of; and out of the proceeds collected or obtained from the 
amvunts in column No. 6 of the Table, at page 15, and which amounts it 
will be seen are despoiled from the Artizans and Laborers of Great Britain, 
the #2,500,000 hailed as a God-send by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his coadjutors, is paid into the Treasury of the British Government. 
Nor does the evil rest here, for if the Emperor or Government of Austria 
should remit the £175,000 per Annum for Interest on the £3,500,000, 
the Country collectively will derive nothing additional ; it will be a mere 
conversion of that amount into the hands of the monied interest, so called, 
to the deprivation of its application, as ‘an equivalent against the products 
of the British Artizan and Laborer, which may be carried to Austria for 
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sale and consumption, and ultimately lead to a further reduction in the 
remuneration for labor to a corresponding extent; as before expressed, 
with reference to the general question of the Foreign Loans. 

The limits which the Committee have prescribed to themselves on this 
occasion, will preclude them from entering into that minutiz of detail which 
the peculiar interest of the several subjects here adverted to so imperiously 
denand ; they can only further direct attention to a general view of the 
statement of the classification and exhibition of the relative condition of the 
people of Great Britain at page 15, which will be found to lead to various 
important reflections and conclusions, not the least important of which will 
be seen to be the futility of the notions heretofore entertained respecting 
National Wealth. It will be seen that £240,000,000 is assigned as the total 
money value of the aggregate production of the soil of Great Britain; and 
it will be seen that whatever value the aggregate products of the soil may 
obtain, that there is an immutable tendency to give the like value to all 
other production and income ; and, it will be seen, to establish the axiom 
long contended for, though never yet rendered demonstrative, that labor, 
and labor alone, constitutes the only real wealth of a nation; for nothing 
can be more clear, than that as long as the Artizans and Laborers of the 
Country produce the same quantity of commodity, the Nation is just as 
rich, valuing the total products of the soil at 240,000,000 of farthings, as.it 
is valuing it at £240,000,00:0. 





Erravum.—First page of the Supplement, 16th line from the top, in- 
stead of nine-tenths, read five-sixths. 
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Mr. Ricarpo having acquired considerable fame by the light he 
has thrown on some of the most intricate questions in Political 
Economy, it may not be unacceptable to those who take an inter- 
est in these subjects, to give them a short statement of the chief 
points in which his opinions differ from those of Adam Smith 
and other distinguished economists of his school ; and the following 
view of some of his leading doctrines, in which they are contrasted 
with those of that great author and founder of the science, may 
serve to give some idea of the merits of their respective theories. 

It has been justly stated by Mr. Ricardo, that the most impor- 
tant practical problem in Political Economy is to explain the 
laws which regulate the distribution of the produce of industry 
between the proprietors of the land, the owners of capital, and 
the laborers or workmen. The chief points then, which it offers 
to our consideration, are those which relate to value, rent, profit, 
and wages. ‘These we propose briefly to review in succession, 
confining ourselves for the present to the question of value, which 
is the key, as it were, to the rest, and the main hinge on which the 
whole of the science may be said toturn. The explanation which 
A. Smith gives of this subject is as follows :— 

That in the early periods of Society, and prior to the accumula- 
tion of capital, the quantity of labor which commodities cost is 
the only circumstance which can afford any rule as to the propor- 
tions in which they would exchange for each other, and as the 
whole of the commodities produced in that case, belonged to the 
laborer, (labor being the sole condition of their supply) they 
would on the average, and independently of accidental circum- 
stances, be worth precisely the same quantity of labor which they 
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had cost. In this state of things then, the quantity of labor which 
commodities cost being equal to that which they would be worth 
or would command, either would serve as the measure of their 
exchangeable value. 

But when once capital had accumulated and that commodities 
were no longer produced by labor alone, but by labor and capital 
combined, their value necessarily exceeded that of the simple 
labor bestowed on them. In whatever shape capital is employed, 
whether it be fixed or circulating, if it be superadded to labor it is 
because labor produces more with it than without it. It takes the 
place as it were of so much additional labor,—a part of the pro- 
duce is the result of it, and would not have existed without it,— 
and unless its value were greater than when labor alone was em- 
ployed, there would be no profit, and consequently no inducement 
to employ the capital. Whenever therefore capital enters asa 
component part into commodities, they are in the usual and ordi- 
nary state of things of higher value than their cost. The quantity 
of labor they will command then becomes the measure of their 
value, and the degree in which it exceeds that which they have 
cost is the measure of profits, or of the increase of value which 
arises from the use of the capital. Such is A. Smith’s doctrine. 

Mr. Ricardo’s view of the subject is very different. 

According to him, the quantity of labor which commodities 
cost does in all states of society regulate their exchangeable value. 
He allows, indeed, that this rule can only be applied as a measure 
of relative value, and is subject to considerable modifications, in 
consequence of the different kinds and degrees of durability of the 
capital employed ; but as a general principle he holds that com- 
modities never rise in value, unless more labor be bestowed on 
them, nor ever fall in value except less labor be required to produce 
them. 

The principle of demand and supply, which A. Smith looked 
on as at all times regulating the prices of commodities, is consi- 
dered by Mr. Ricardo as of a temporary nature, and as acting 
only for short periods, the value of all commodities being finally 
determined by the quantity of labor worked up in them. 

In order to form some judgment as to the corréctness or incor- 
rectness of either of these systems, the best mode of proceeding 
seems to be, first,—to inquire, whether there be any invariable 
commodity to which the values of all others can be referred as a 
standard ; or, in the absence of such a standard, to ascertain what 
would be the conditions of an invariable commodity, if any such 
really existed or could be procured. Now it is universally agreed 
that there is no such thing as an invariable commodity, all being 
produced at different times under very different circumstances, 
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and being also at different times more scarce or abundant com. 
pared with the demand for them. It remains then to be seen 
what would constitute invariabilitry in any commodity, and this ig 
the course which has been adopted by Mr. Ricardo. Perceivin 
how important it was to a thorough understanding of the question, 
first, to determine what the essential qualities of a standard were, 
he commenced his inquiries into the subject by stating, that a 
commodity which would always cost the same quantity of labor 
and capital to produce it would be an invariable measure of the 
value of others. This opinion, however, which is confined to the 
earlier editions of his work, he subsequently retracted, and allowed 
that such a commodity would be liable to variation from the rise 
and fall of profits, owing to the different combinations of circulat- 
ing and fixed capital which might enter its composition. It would 
therefore be a good measure of relative value for such only as were 
produced precisely under the same circumstances as itself, but for 
no others. Still, however, he adhered to the opinion, that a com- 
modity compounded partly of labor and partly of capital, was 
the nearest approximation to an invariable standard of any that 
could be conceived. Now it is remarkable, that from the several 
causes of variation noticed by Mr. Ricardo, as well as from all 
others whatever, a commodity would be exempt which could at 
all times be procured by the same quantity of simple unassisted 
labor without any capital, In order that a commodity made up of 
labor and capital jointly be invariable, it must be compounded of 
both elements in such proportions that in all the variations to 
which they are subject relatively to each other, what is gained by 
the one is lost by the other, so that the two together shall always 
make up the same quantity. But this is not necessary, neither 
indeed can it possibly be the case in regard to a commodity pro- 
cured by one of these elements singly ; and as labor may produce 
without capital, although capital never can without labor, it will 
be found that 2 commodity made up solely of labor would always 
be of the same value provided the quantity of labor required to 
produce it were always the same. Such a commodity then, if it 
existed or could be procured, would be strictly invariable, and 
would at all times form a correct and undeviating standard by 
which the values of all others could be accurately compared and 
estimated. But the conditions of its supply are necessarily such 
as to make it an exact representative of labor, and consequently if 
it be a correct measure of value, labor must be so too. 

If, for instance, the laborer could always by a day’s search (with- 
out the assistance of any capital or advances whatsoever) procure one- 
tenth of an ounce of gold, one-tenth of an ounce of gold would 
be precisely worth a day’s common labor, or one ounce worth 10 
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days’ labor. It is obvious that no laborer would consent to takeless, 
and if any offered more, the competition of wi oe who would rush 
to the employment offered by this generous in@ividual would speed- 
ily reduce labor to its just level. If gold were really so obtained, 
we might accurately measure the value of all other commodities 
by the quantity of it which they were worth or would exchange 
for; and whenever they purchased more or less of it, we should 
not hesitate to say, that they had risen or fallen in value, and not 
that the gold had fallen or risen, since the gold in respect to the 
conditions of its supply would ever remain the same.—If labor 
too were paid in such gold, we should never hear of the rise or 
fall of labor ; but labor would appear to be what it in reality is, of 
an uniform and constant value. Sometimes, indeed, the laborer 
would get with his gold more of food and of the other necessaries of 
life, and sometimes less; but this would arise from their being more 
or less plentiful, and therefore more or less valuable, and not from 
the gold being altered in its value. But if gold would, under these 
circumstances, be a perfect measure of value, it is impossible to 
deny that labor itself is that very measure, since labor is now and 
at all times precisely that which gold would be then, A refe- 
rence then to an invariable commodity necessarily leads to the 
confirmation of A. Smith’s doctrine, that the quantity of labor 
which commodities are worth is the real measure of their ex- 
changeable value. It is their real price—money or any other 
medium of exchange is their nominal price only. 

It has however been objected to this doctrine of A. Smith that. 
its correctness depends on the propriety of assuming labor as 
the measure of profits; and this observation is no doubt true. 
But, that the excess of labor which commodities are worth over - 
and above that which they have cost is practically as well as 
theoretically the measure of the value of profits, the following 
illustration may suffice to show. 

Suppose that a manufacturer employs a number of workmen, 
who, for wages equivalent to 100 quarters of corn and 100 suits 
of clothing, produce him a certain quantity of chairs and tables, 
which sell in the market for 120 quarters of corn and 120 suits of 
clothing, he cannot possibly estimate his profits by the surplus 
corn and clothing ; for suppose that with the 120 quarters and the 
120 suits he cannot command as much labor as he did before with 
the 100 of each, it is obvious, that so far from having made any 
profit, he will not even have replaced his capital. The necessity 
of giving to each laborer more than before, is to him a fall in the 
value of those commodities with which he purchases their labor. 
If,on the other hand, he sells his chairs and tables for 90 quarters 
of corn and 90 suits of clothing only, yet if with these smaller 
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quantities he can put more labor into motion than before, it is clear 
he will have made a profit equal to the difference. 

The same observation is true of money or of any other commodity, 
It is impossible to measure value by the quantity of money, corn 
cloth, iron, or any thing else which a commodity will exchan 
for, because such money, corn, cloth, or iron, &c. must again be 
éxchanged for labor before the producer can know in what posi- 
tion he is, and whether he has made any profit or not." The value 
then of capital depends entirely on its power of purchasing labor, 
The same quantity of money, corn, clothes, shoes, hats, &c. 
may put very much more labor into motion at one period than at 
another, and their value as capital will always be precisely in 
proportion to the extent of this power they convey to their owner. 
This is a very important view of the subject, because it is a prac- 
tical one. It is continually being remarked, that commodities are 
of high or low value compared with their cost, and yield a large 
or small profit; but there is no other mode of ascertaining this 
than by comparing the labor they have cost with that which they 
will command, and estimating the profit by the difference. 

In like manner labor is the measure of that part of value which 
resolves itself into rent, since it precisely measures the extra value 
which the state of the demand and the supply adds to those com- 
modities which pay rent over and above the ordinary profit which 
they yield; and thus, as A. Smith says, the value of each of the 
component parts of price is measured by the quantity of labor 
which they are severally worth or will command, and the total 
value of commodities is measured by the total quantity of labor 
they will command, 

The great use to be derived from a knowledge of the real mea- 
sure of value is, that it always affords us an accurate criterion of 
the value of money in different places and at different periods, 
and enables us at all times to ascertain whether a rise in money 
prices be owing to a real rise in the value of the commodities or 
to a fall in the value of money. If when goods rise in price, 
the money price of labor remains the same, the goods will yield 
their owner a higher profit than usual, and he will be practically 
sensible that their value has risen; but if, as they rise, the 
money price of labor rises with them so as to leave the proportion 
which the profits bear to the advances the same, then the rise 
is merely nominal.—It is a fall in the value of money. 

If this test had been applied tothe long- disputed bullion question, 


* In all cases the replacement of the capital consists in the repurchase 
of the labor which was required to produce the commodity ; whatever it will 
purchase more than that, is profit. 
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it would at once have decided the controversy. The point was, 
whether gold had risen or paper had fallen in value. Now it appears 
that during the war the paper price of labor rose considerably, 
and the bullion price of labor rose also, but in a much less de- 

ee. While gold then was getting in appearance dearer, it was in 
reality getting cheaper. At the conclusion of the war labor fell 
considerably, estimated in paper, and a little estimated in gold, 
which shows that gold, while it has been getting apparently a 
good deal cheaper, has become in reality rather dearer. It also 
shows that paper was greatly depreciated in value during the 
war and has risen considerably since its termination, even more 
than the difference which existed between it and gold at the time 
when the latter was nominally dearer. 

But to return from this digression. Value, as explained by Mr. 
Ricardo, is relative value, and as explained by A. Smith, positive 
or absolute value. The object of Mr. Ricardo was to give a rule, 
though an imperfect one, as he allows, which might determine 
the proportion in which commodities exchanged for each other. 
The object of A. Smith was to state the conditions of their supply : 
hence it is that Mr. Ricardo in estimating value takes the labor 
only and omits the profits, because a rise or fall of profits, being 
common to all commodities, cannot on the average affect their 
relative value, except in the degree and manner admitted in the 
several modifications which he allows of ; and on the other hand it 
is that A. Smith takes the quantity of labor which commodities 
are worth as the measure of their value, because it includes the 
profits as well as the labor; and profit, where capital is concerned, 
is an essential condition of the supply. In the light in which 
Mr. Ricardo considers value, no alteration in the proportion 
between wages and profits, affects the value of commodities ; 
whereas, according to A. Smith’s explanation of value, and indeed 
in the sense in which the term is ordinarily understood, an altera- 
tion between wages and profits does affect the value; or rather, 
what that proportion is, depends altogether on the value. 

If 100 bales of cotton which have cost 1000/1. sell for 1200/., 
83. bales go to the laborer (that is, go to replace the wages), and 


16 te remain for profit ; but if they sell for 1400/., 71.4, bales go 
to wages and 28°; to profits; and if they sell for 1500/., 66 ;*; 
bales go to wages and $3 3; to profits. 

The proportion which goes to wages is less with every rise of 
value, and greater with every fall of value; but in whatever way 
the total number of bales be divided, the proportion which goes to 
wages, whether greater or less, will always be of the same money 
price, viz. 1000/., and will be of the same value, if money itself 
has not in the mean time varied. 
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This is the point of view in which the question has been con- 
sidered by Mr. Malthus, in his late elaborate defence of A. Smith’s 
doctrine on this subject. He has shown that, whatever be the 
quantity of wages, their value is invariable, because the cost of 
producing them is always the same. It is not true, as has been 
asserted, that he has assumed the invariability of labor,and then 
inferred that commodities are more or less valuable as they are 
worth more or less labor (as A. Smith has done); but he has 
shown the grounds of this invariability by proving that of every 
commodity, whatever be the share which the state of the de. 
mand and the supply awards to the laborer, the quantity of labor 
and profits necessary to produce that share never vary, but make 
up together a constant quantity. Thus, if 10 men produce 100 
quarters of corn, and 8) go to wages, profits will be 25 per 
cent. Now, the proportion of labor required to produce the 80 
quarters will be 8, and 25 per cent. added to 8 make up 10. If 
the laborer get only 70 quarters, leaving 30 for profits, or 42%. 
per cent., 42-8 per cent. added to 7, the labor required to produce 
70 quarters, also make up 10. Whatever be the quantity pro- 
duced, or the laborer’s share of that quantity, the result is always 
the same ; and hence it follows, that though the quantity of wages 
is perpetually varying according to the state of the demand and the 
supply, their value is invariable. 

This uniformity in the value of wages is the necessary conse- 
quence of profits falling or rising in proportion as the laborer absorbs 
a larger or smaller share of the produce, a proposition which was first 
stated by Mr. Ricardo, and which, from its having been explained 
by him with great clearness and perspicuity, has thrown consider- 
able light on the whole of this difficult and obscure subject.—But 
Mr. Ricardo did not draw the same consequence from his own 
doctrine. He estimated wages solely by the labor bestowed on 
them. To him therefore they appeared variable in their value, 
because they required more or less labor precisely as the laborer 
absorbed more or less of the produce. 

Now, when Mr. Ricardo was inquiring into the value of com- 
modities, his object was to find out a rule which would determine 
the proportions in which they exchanged for each other, and the 
quantity of labor which they cost might, under given circum- 
stances, answer his purpose ; but when he cameto inquire into the 
value of wages, it was quite another affair. What he then had 
in view was to measure the cost of producing the wages of labor, 
and as a part of this cost consisted in profits, he ought to have in- 
cluded them. That he omitted to do so is very remarkable, since 
he states, (Princip. of Polit. Ecom. page 50. 3d edit.) «* Wages 
are to be estimated by their real value, viz. the quantity of labor 
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and capital necessary to produce them, not by their nominal value 
in hats, shoes, cloth, or corn, &c. ;” and again, (page 46) that ** the 
cost of production, tucluding profits, is the same as value ;” and 
throughout the whole of his last chapter he particularly dwells on 
the real price of every commodity being made up of the labor 
and capital required to produce it. ‘To be consistent with him~- 
self, then, in estimating wages he ought to have included the pro- 
fits on the capital employed, inasmuch as they are an essential 
condition of the supply; and if he had done so, he would have 
found that their value is always the same, and he would have 
arrived at A. Smith’s doctrine of value by the very same process 
that Mr. Malthus has done, 

To conclude, then.—These two systems of A. Smith and 
Mr. Ricardo are not contradictory to each other, but both are 
correct in the peculiar sense which each of them attaches to the 
term value. We must, however, own, we prefer the view which 
A. Smith takes of the subject, as it is more conformable to gene- 
ral experience, and serves to explain things under all the variations 
to which they are liable; whereas Mr. Ricardo’s view seems de- 
signed to show how things should be under given circumstances, 
rather than how they are in reality found to exist. It is no doubt 
true, as he has justly stated, that the greater or less quantity of 
labor required to produce commodities is the main cause of their 
being more or less valuable ; and, other things being equal, it would 
on the average form a good criterion of their relative value. But 
other things are not equal; the capital employed in production, 
besides labor, is so various both in kind and quantity, that there are 
not perhaps two commodities out of ten thousand where it is 
precisely the same ; and to attempt to estimate their value solely by 
the respective quantities of labor bestowed on them, would (even 
if it were practicable, which it is not) lead to perpetual error. 
On the other hand, the labor which commodities are worth or will 
command, not only includes every circumstance which can possi- 
bly affect their exchangeable value, but is at all times easily to 
be got at, and is in fact practically ascertained by the intervention 
of money, and by the necessity which all classes of producers feel 
themselves to be under, of comparing the money price of their 
commodities with the money price of labor, in order to judge 
of 7/7 real value and of the profit which they each of them 
yield. 

We shall close these remarks on this branch of the subject, with 
the following additional argument in favor of A. Smith’s doctrine, 
which we believe is a new one, and which from its simplicity may, 
perhaps, be more convincing to the generality of readers than 
those which have hitherto been brought forward in support of it. 
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Value is a quality which has its origin in scarcity. If com. 
modities could be procured in unlimited abundance, like air or 
water, however useful, desirable, or even necessary, they would 
be utterly destitute of exchangeable value ; and there is no excep. 
tion to the universal proposition, that all commodities, whether 
produced by monopolies or by the freest competition, are always 
more or less valuable in proportion as they are more scarce or 
plentiful compared with the demand for them. Now by a stan- 
dard of value we mean a test of the comparative degree of scarci- 
ty or plentifulness in which they exist ; and the peculiar reason 
why labor forms a most accurate test is, that considering what a 
large part of every community the laborers are, it is quite impos- 
sible they can at any time absorb a larger quantity than usual, 
either of any particular commodity or of the mass of commodities 
generally, but by reason of their greater plenty. In like manner, 
if they receive a less share than usual, it can only arise from the 
produce being scarcer than usual, and therefore more valuable. 

No other commodity is capable of affording this test. If more 
hats be given for corn than before, we cannot by merely compar- 
ing them together ascertain whether the one has risen or the 
other has fallen in value. But, if we compare them both with 
labor, we shall at once have an answer to the question. If, for 
instance, it be found that the laborer can command as much corn 
as before, and more hats, it will appear that hats have become 
more plentiful, and have therefore fallen in value ; while, on the 
other hand, in case it should be found that he gets no more hats 
and less corn, it will be evident that the latter has become more 
scarce, and has risen in value. 

According to Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine, wherever the laborer is 
better paid, or that he absorbs a greater quantity of the produce, 
his labor is more in demand. But is it not evident, that the spe- 
cific cause of this better payment is the greater plentifulness of the 
commodity or commodities with which his labor is purchased ? 
In no case can more be given to the laborer unless the produce be 
more plentiful compared with the demand for it; and if more 
plentiful, it has fallen in value: in like manner, if less be given, 
it is the plain and unequivocal sign of its being scarce or having 
risen in value. 

From this reason, which we own appears to us very simple and 
very satisfactory, we conclude, that labor is the true and only test 
of the comparative scarcity or abundance of commodities ; or, im 
the language of A. Smith, that it is the real and sole measure of 
their exchangeable value. 
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IN TWO PARTS. 








PART I. 


Sir, 


Ass an bumble individual, living in retirement, I have not inter- 
fered with politics; yet there is one thing which has excited my 
wonder and astonishment. 

i am continually reading of meetings for Reform, and in all of 
them the very essence of Reform is omitted : that which alone can 
save the ruinous expenses, and prevent the lamentable corruption, 


the present system ;—that which is the ne plus ultra of Reform, 
and ought to be the sine qua non of every real Reformer, is never 
mentioned. 

It is allowed on all sides that elections ought to be free, and 
statute on statute have been enacted professedly to render them 
both free and incorrupt: but to be free, elections must be by 
BALLOT; without it, an extended franchise would be extended 
corruption. Hitherto I have considered the cry for Reform amongst 
the gertlemen of the country as a mere something to procure 
popularity, and myself and thousands more are convinced that it 
is utterly impossible for any experienced person to be seriously a 
Reformer, unless ballot be his first and principal object. 1 have 
lately been reading, uot only your speech in the House of Com- 
mons on the subject of Reform, but also the copy of your intended 
Bill, from which I am led to think you are a real Reformer, but 
cannot account for your omitting the proposal of a ballot. 

This has induced me thus to address you, and to draw up a Bill, 
which in my opinion would secure a moderate, constitutional, and 
efficient Reform in the Commons’ House of Parliament. The 
influence exercised in small places is guarded against by the elec- 
tors of a whole county having a vote for every member to be re- 
turned for, or anywise in respect of, such county; instead of having 
separate elections for the county, city, and the separate boroughs. 
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The convenience of having the polls near the homes of the 
electors is provided for, by polling in the hundreds, or districts ; 
and local influence’ prevented in smad/ bundreds, by annexing them 
to others. Equality of representation would be produced, by qua- 
lifying occupiers to a certain extent, or amount, to vote in their 
respective counties only, instead of the absurd plan of vesting the 
franchise in forty-shilling freeholders, freemen and burgesses, the 
two former of which (improperly) have votes in divers’ places ; 
and the ballot would enable the elector fearlessly to give his vote 
conscientiously. ‘There are some of the Reformers, or pretended 
Reformers, who say, every elector can, if he pleases, vote as he 
likes—the assertion that a man may, if he pleases, leap from the 
top of St. Paul’s, is equally reasonable: both may be done, but 
will any rational being brave the consequence ? 

The proposed assessment (A) would show the number of elect- 
ors in each parish, which, when returned to the clerk of the peace, 
would enable him to make his return (B) to parliament, by which 
the number of electors in England and Wales might easily be as- 
certained, so as to apportion the proper number of members to be 
returned by each county. Suppose, for instance, the number of 
electors in England and Wales to amount to 513,000, 1 believe 
that would be 1000 electors for each member; hence it follows, 
that a county, containing 10,000 electors, should in such case 
return 10 members, and a county of 5000 electors should return 
5 members, with certain allowances to be given and taken for 
fractional parts of 1000, which, when once apportioned, would 
be a sufficient equalisation, and prevent the necessity of any further 
alteration at any future period, as counties do not decay and new 
ones rise up, like cities and large towns : thus I think every con- 
tingency is here provided for. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient and 


very humble servant, 


PHILO-JUNIUS. 


VOL. XXIII. Pam. NO. XLVI. 





Proposed Bitw for effecting a rational, constitutional, 
and effectual Rerorm in the Commons House of Par- 
liament. 


WHEREAS many boroughs and towns in England and Wales, 
which now send burgesses to parliament, have fallen greatly into 
decay, and contain but few voters to return such members ; and 
Whereas many other towns of great wealth, population, and con- 
sequence, do not return burgesses to serve in parliament; and 
Whereas the population of boroughs and towns is more fluctuati 
and uncertain than the population of whole counties; and Whereas 
the vesting the right of voting in forty-shilling freecholders, burgesses, 
and freemen of cities, to the exclusion of others, is partial and un- 
just, and the payment of taxes fluctuating and uncertain; and 
Whereas many persons inhabitant householders in various parts of 
England and Wales have consequently no vote or voice in the 
election of members to serve in parliament, and yet are liable to 
all payments, rates, and taxes, granted by parliament, equally 
(and frequently in greater proportions) with persons at present 
voting in the election of members to serve in parliament, and are 
therefore equally, or in a greater degree, interested in, and con- 
cerned with them, to be truly and faithfully represented in parlia- 
ment, by means whereof, and of the ruinous expense, and inde- 
scribable and boundless corruption incurred and exercised, at all 
contested elections where the votes are publicly given and recorded, 
the representation of the people of England and Wales in the 
Commons House of Parliament has become, and is, greatly de- 
fective; and Whereas it is just and equitable that that which 
affects all should be imposed by a more general and common con- 
sent, and that the members serving in parliament should be duly, 
FREELY, and fairly chosen: For remedy whereof, and for the pro- 
moting and maintaining the prosperity of the crown, and the satis- 
faction and contentment of the people— 


[Qualification of the voters.] 


Br 1T ENACTED by the King’s most excellent majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons in this present parliament assembled, and by the autho- 
rity of the same, That from and immediately after the termination 
Of this*pr?sent parliament, every inhabitant householder in England 
and Wale’, being in the actual occupation of lands or tenements, 
or lands and tenements, worth to let by the year the sam of six 
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pounds, and none others, shall have a right, and be entitled to vote 
in the election of all members to be returned by, and to serve in 

afliament for, the county wherein such inhabitant housebolder 
shall at the time of such election reside; having so residéd and occu- 
pied to the amount aforesaid in such county, for the full term of 
twelve calendar mouths next preceding the day of voting ; and that it 
shal! be lawful for every such elector to vote by private ballot, 
in the manner hereinafter mentioned, and not otherwise. 


[To be County Members.—Triennial Parliaments.] 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that from 
and immediately after the termination of this present parliament, 
ali the members to serve in parliament tor England and Wales 
shall be county member's, and shall be returned at least once in 
every three year*, by the inhabitant householders of the c.uunties 
at large, and the cities and boroughs belonging thereto, being so 
qualified’ as last mentioned, and by none others, or otherwise. 
And that no member be capable of retaining his seat for any longer 
period than three years, without being re-elected: and that the 
number of members to serve in parliament for each county shall 
be duly apportioned according to the number of electors residing 
in such county, or as near as may be, by a committee for that pur- 
pose to be appointed, 


[Assessments to be paid.— Penalty. } 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that wathin 
months from the passing of this act the assessors of every 
parish within England and Wales shall be furnished by parliament 
with two blank assessments in the form of schedule (A) to this act 
anuexed, which assessmeuts shall by the assessor or assessors of 
the respective parishes, be duly filled up 4nd signed, and one copy 
returned to the clerk of the peace of the respective counties, or his 
deputy, within months from the passing of this act, under the 
penalty of 1., to be levied by warrant of two justices, and to be 
applied in aid of the poor rates of that or some other parish in the 

same county, as the justices in sessions shall direct. 


[Clerk of the peace to make returns.—Penalty.] 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that within 
months from the passing of this act the clerk of the peace in 
every county in England and Wales shall be furnished by parlia- 
ment with blank copies of a return, to be by him made in the form 
of schedule (B) to this act annexed, which return shall by the clerk 
of the peace of and for every county in England and Wales,.be duly 
and truly made, filled up, and signed, according to the form of 
the said schedule (B); and every such clerk of the peace shall, 
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under the penalty of hundred pounds, to be levied and applied 
as aforesaid, transmit one copy of such his return to parliament 
within days of the meeting of the next session of parliament, to 
enable the committee to be then and there appointed for that pur- 
pose, duly to apportion the number of members to be in future 
returned by each county. 


[Candidate to give notice.— Sheriff to give notice. ] 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that from 
and after the passing of this act, every person who shall offer him. 
self as a candidate to serve in Parliament for any county in England 
or Wales, shall give twenty-eight days’ notice to the sheriff of such 
county, to enable such sheriff to fill up a list of the candidates in 
the form of schedule (C) to this act annexed, and copies of which 
list the said sheriff shall advertise and affix; or, by the respective 
constables cause to be advertised in some newspaper of his county, 
and affixed against the doors of all churches and chapels within his 
said county, so as to appear in such newspapers, and to remain 
on such church doors, at least two Sundays next previous to the 
day of election, on pain of l., to be levied and applied in man- 
ner before mentioned. 


[Polls to be provided. } 
And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the 
sheriff of every county in England and Wales, and at the expense 


of the same county, shall at least two weeks previous to the day of 
election, provide the constables of every parish within his county 
with a sufficient number of polls or ballots, in the form of schedule 
(D) to this act annexed, under the penalty of l., to be levied 
and applied as aforesaid. 

[Boxes to be provided.—Ballot. ] 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the 
sheriff of every county in England and Wales, at the expense of 
such county, shall for each place of polling provide a large strong 
poll-box, with a slit in the centre of the lid thereof, and with as 
many locks thereto, and different keys, 7s there may be candidates, 
into which slit the voters shall put their said polls or ballots, closely 
and privately folded up, after having marked off their favorite can- 
didates as in the form of schedule (E) to this «ct annexed, and shall 
also provide another strong box, without any slit or opening in the 
lid, with the like number of different locks, and different keys, in 
which is to be deposited the said poll-box at the close of each day’s 
poll, (if centinued for more than one day) for safe custody, until 
the polls or Ballots be opened in the presence of the candidates, or 
their friends, duly appointed by them in writing for that purpose, 
as after mentioned. 
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[District statements to be provided—And Assessments. ] 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the 
sheriff of every county shall, at the expense of such county, pro- 
vide each poll-clerk with blank statements of the poll for each 
hundred or district, in the form of schedule (F) to this act annexed, 
which shall be filled up in the presence of, and signed by, the can- 
didates, or their friends for that purpose by them duly appointed 
in writing, according to the form of the said schedule (F), im the 
manner hereinafter mentioned, and also shall provide copies of the 
assessments for each polling district, alphabetically prepared, to 
enable the poll-clerk to mark off the voters as they poll. 


[Final Return. ] 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the 
sheriff of each of the said counties shall, within days after the 
day of election, make out his final return in the form of schedule 
(G) to this act annexed, under the penalty of — 1, to be levied 
and applied as aforesaid, 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that if any 
candidate, or any elector, shall require it, the poll-clerk shall ad- 
minister to each elector, or to four at a time, previous to his or 
their polling or voting, the following oath, and which oath shall 
be printed in the plainest manner, at the foot of each poll or 
ballot : 

[Voter’s Oath.] 

I, A. B., do swear (or being a Quaker do affirm), that I have 
not made known to any one what candidate or candidates 
I have approved or rejected in my ballot. And that on 
the contrary, L have done all in my power to conceal the 
contents of my ballot or poll at this election, So help 

me God. 
{Poll-books to be provided.—Polls to be opened in the presence of the candidates, and 

entered.—Statements to be signed and transmitted to the Sheriff.] 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the 
sheriff of every such county as aforesaid shall provide each aud 
every poll-clerk within his county with proper copies of the assess- 
ments for the pariskes within the district of such poll-clerk, and 
also with a proper poll-book with three columns, wherein such poll- 
clerk shall enter the names, residence, and description, or addition, 
of every elector at the time of his voting; and that at the close of 
each poll, the poll-clerk, in the presence of the candidates, or their 
friends duly appointed as aforesaid, shall count over the names 
of the voters who have polled, and having so done, the candidates 
or their friends shall each produce his key of the poll-box, and 
open the same, and the polls or ballots in the poll-box shall be 
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counted, and if the polls or ballots exceed the number of persons 
who have voted, the extra number shall be destroyed before any be 
opened, and without such extra number being opened at all, and 
the polls or ballots, in the presence of the candidates or their friends 
as aforesaid, shall then be opened, one by one, and the contents 
entered in the statement of the poll for the hundred or district, in 
the form of schedule (F) to this act annexec, which statement shall 
be signed by the candidates, or their friends duly appointed as 
aforesaid, or by the poll-clerk for such of them as shall refuse or 
neglect to sign the same when required ; and the respective poll- 
clerks shall forthwith transmit such statements of the districts to 
the several sheriffs ; and if on opening any poll or ballot it be found 
to contain more than one ballot filled up, the whole of them so 


inclosed shall, with the one covering them, be destroyed, without 
being entered. 


[Districts.} 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that from and 
after the termination of this present parliament, the elections or polls 
shall be taken in the several hundreds in each county, unless where 
the hundreds be small, or a thin population, in which case the she- 
riff shail cause two or more hundreds to be united, and form one 
polling district ; and in all cases the elections shall be held at the 


most convenient town or place within the hundred, or united hun. 
dreds, as aforesaid. 


[To be county members. ] : 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that from 
and after the termination of this present parliament, no member or 
members shall be elected, or returned, or sit, or serve, for any 
city, borough, or other place in England or Wales, other than and 
except the same number of members which have hitherto been 
elected for England and Wales, and which after this present par- 
liament shall all be returned as county members, at the times, in 
the proportions, by the persons, and in the manner and form pro- 
vided by this act, any law, act, or usage, to the contrary, in any 
wise notwithstanding: Provided always, that nothing in this act 
shall extend, or be construed, to the qualifying of any person or 
persons to vote at elections of members to serve in parliament for 
England or Wales, who now are, or hitherto have been, disqualified 


by rank, office, or employment, from so voting, previous to the 
passing of this act. : 
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SCHEDULE A. 


Assessment for the parish of in the Hundred of 
in the County of for the year 182 , pursuant to Act of Parlia- 
ment, by which it appears there are 8 Electors in this Parish. 


Description Number _ Value of Occupation. Sums 
of Premises. of Electors 6/. Non Electors assessed. 
Electors. & upwards. under 6, 
House and Garden. 1 £7 
House. 2 6 
Cottage. 
House and Land. 3 20 
4 
5 


House and Garden. 8 
Cottage. 
House and Garden. 
House. 
House and Land. 7 16 16 
House. 8 10 

A. B. Assessor. 

The day of 


9 


HRM APr Oma} 
Soe mhor 
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SCHEDULE B. 


Return of the number of Inhabitant Householders, entitled to vote in the 
Election of Members to serve in Parliament for the county of ‘ 
being in the actual occupation of Lands and Tenements, or Lands or Tene- 
ments, of the yearly value of six pounds, as appears by the assessments of 
the several parishes returned to me by the assessors, pursuant to act of 
Parliament. 


Parishes. Hundreds. Number of Electors. 
A, B. 26 
B. " 32 
C. Do. 438 
D. E. 72 
E. Do. 23 
F. é 97 
&c. &e. &c. 
Total 5000 
A. B., Deputy clerk of the Peace for the County of , the 
day of » 182 





SCHEDULE C. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


List of persons who have entered their names at my office as candidates 
to serve in Parliament for the ensuing three years, for the county of : 
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six of whom are to be elected. The elections will commence on Monday, 
the day of » 182 , at the usual places. 


Residence. Title. 
Park. 
Hall. 
Abbey. 


A. B., Sheriff of the County of »the day of 





SCHEDULE D. 


POLL OR BALLOT FOR THE ELECTORS. 


List of Candidates to serve in Parliament for the County of r 
fur the ensuing three years, six of whom are to be elected. Against the 
names of those you approve put a cross, thus x ; and strike a pen through 
the names of those you reject. 


Residence. Title. 
Park, Esq. 
Hall. 

Abbey. Bart. 
Esq. 
Esq. 
Rea. 
Esq. 
Bart. 
Esq. 
Esq. 


ELECTOR’S OATH. 


I, A. B., do swear (or being a Quaker do affirm), that I have not made 
known to any one what Candidate or Candidates I have approved or rejected 
in my ballot; and that on the contrary, I have done all in my power to 
conceal the contents of my ballot or poll at this Election, So help me God. 





SCHEDULE E. 


POLL OR BALLOT AS COMPLETED BY THE ELECTOR. 


List of Candidates to serve in Parliament for the County of . 
for the ensuing three years, six of whom are to be elected, Against the 
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names of those you approve put a cross, thus x ; and strike a pen through 
the names of those you reject. 
Names. Residence. Title. 


ATB. Park. Esq. 
x Hon, C. D. Hall. 
Se ET 


A Abbey. Bart. 
xG. H. Esq. 
th. Esq. 
iM. Esq. 
xN.O. Esq. 
x Sir P. Q. Bart. 
xR. 5. Esq. 
Vv. Esq. 


ELECTOR’S OATH. 


I, A. B., do swear (or being a Quaker do affirm), that I have not made 
known to any one what Candidate or Candidates I have approved or rejected 
in my Ballot ; and that on the contrary, I have done all in my power to con- 
ceal the contents of my ballot or poll at this Election, So help me God. 





SCHEDULE F. 


Statement of the Poll taken in District No. 1. containing the Hundred of 
(or the united Hundreds of bag ) in the County 
» in the month of : 
, Hon. Sir G.H. LK. L. uM. *N. QO. Sir 8.8. T.V. 
Polls, Esq. C.D. E. F. Esq. Esq. Esq. Esq. P.Q. Esq. Esq. 
x x x x x x 


ee es 


348 128 280 292 S16 48 


The above is a correct state of the Poll, taken the day of , 182 
in the presence of 


A. B. in person, 

J. G. for the Hon. C. D. 

Sir E. F. in person. 

G.H. Do. 

I, K. Do. 

L.M. Do. 

N. 0. sa 

Sir P. Q. D 

G. S. Poll ‘Clerk, for R. S. and T. V. who were 
absent or neglected to sign this statement or appoint 2 friend. 
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SCHEDULE G. 


Final state of the Poll for the County of , taken the 
of 2182 . 


A.B. Hon. Sir G.H. 1K. L.M.N.O. Sir RS. T.y, 
Hundreds. ‘sq. C.D. E.F. Esq. Esq. Esq. Esq. P.Q. Esq, Esq, 


= 96 306 102 294 290 128 280 292 816 48 
C.& D. 
united, 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. & I. 
united. 
K 


= 


day 


ee ——— et 


Totals 241 3321 2126 3142 2992 2976 3217 3176 529 


I do declare the above to be a true state of the Poll, and that the Hon. 
C.D. G.H. Esq. I. K. Esq. N.O. Esq. Sir P.Q. Bart. and R. S. Esq. 
are dulyelected, as witness my hand this day of » 182. 


F. R. Esq. 
Sheriff of the County of 





PART THE SECOND. 


Tae Rerormers’ ToucnsTONE, OR THE WAY TO Prove 


THEM. 





AT a period like the present, when there are meetings in almost 
every county, professedly for the purpose of bringing about a 
Reform in the Commons House of Parliament—When speeches 
are made, apparently for the mere purpose of saying something, 
but without coming to any real understanding on the subject— 
When at the meeting of the Freeholders (should have been Inha- 
bitant Householders) of such a county as Yorkshire, a man shall 
make the most stupid and ridiculous speech, without being directly 
answered— When a man can rise at a public meeting, admit the 
existence of corruption, and say that the mode of election mo re- 
quire alteration, but that as the system (which he could not uphold) 
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had been such for 400 years, therefore he would defend it with 
his blood :—When such things be, the sincerity of the professed 
Reformers may be considered questionable, and it is proper to try 
them whether they be real metal or no, Was there no man to be 
found at the York meeting to ask the honorable gentleman 
whether he preferred a coach, a coat, or any other article of the 
fashion of the fourteenth century, to the similar articles of the 
fashion of the present day, mere/y on account of antiquity? was 
there not a man to be found at the meeting to tell him that a pro- 
per alteration in the mode of election, was all that was required ? 
not, “ a simple instrument instead of a tripartite government,” but 
a real tripartite government, namely, a King as he is, Lords as they 
are, and Commons as they ought to be. He should have been 
told, that annual discord, and universal confusion, was not wanted; 
no, that extending the right of voting to the Inhabitant Househol- 
ders occupying to the amount of six pounds yearly, and a return to 
triennial elections, would be sufficient, provided the piles of laws 
and statutes, which have, by various Parliaments, been passed and 
enacted, professedly for the purpose of preventing bribery, treat- 
ing, influence, expence, tumult, vice, drunkenness, debauchery, 
immorality, and every species of crime at elections, were rendered 
effectual, and which can only be done by establishing vote by Bal- 
lot, which is the only, yet effectual, means of carrying those statutes 
into full force, and of putting an end to that, which has, at adl 
times, and by all legislators, been condemned, and allowed to be 
contrary to every principle of right and justice. Were the Author 
possessed of a close Borough, he would throw open the gates-to 
Reform, and he here points out clearly how it may be done, to see 
whether the Borough Reformers will act upon it or no, This is the 
Touchstone by which he means to try them, and prove them: the 
way being shown them, if they will not walk in it they are no Re- 
formers—no, it is quite useless to talk about Reform, unless Bat- 
LoT be included. There are thousands of persons who prefer 
leaseholds to freeholds, unless they could vote by ballot : to pos- 
sess a right which must be publicly exercised is an incumbrance, 
and not a privilege. ‘The proprietor of a close Borough, if he 
were 2 patriot, and a Reformer, would call a meeting of the Inha- 
bitant Householders within his Borough occupying to the amount 
of six pounds yearly, whether Parishioners or no Parishioners, and 
request them to join him in the following short petition to Parlia- 
ment, even if the expence of a local act fell upon himself. Yet he 
would soon save that expence in the proposed Reform. 


[Petition.] 
“ To the &c. &c. in Parliament assembled; the humble petition 
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of the Right Honorable A. B. the patron of the Borough of 
, in the County of , and of the Inhabitant 
Householders of the same Borough— 

Sheweth, That your petitioners anxiously desiring finally and 
effectually to put an end to all ruinous expences, tumult, part 
spleen, wickedness, corruption, vice and immorality within their 
said Borough, caused by, and consequent upon, every contested 
election where the votes of the electors are publicly received and 
recorded, most humbly pray that an act may be passed, to allow 
henceforth all the Inhabitant Householders occupying lands and 
tenements, or lands or tenements within the said Borough, worth 
to let by the year the sum of six pounds, to have an election of 
members to serve in Parliament every three years, and to vote 
thereat by private Ballot. And your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
&e. 


FORM OF BILL FOR THE ABOVE PURPOSE. 


Proposed bill for extinguishing all corruption, vice, and immorality, 
in the election of members to serve in Parliament, for the Bo- 
rough of , in the County of 


[Triennial elections.—Ballot.—Qualification. ] 


Whereas it is declared by all the laws and statutes relating to the 
election of members to serve in Parliament, that such elections 
ought to be free; And whereas ndmerous acts have been passed, 
professedly for the express purpose of preventing treating, bribery, 
and influence at elections, which said acts are wholly inadequate to 
such purpose, as must every other act so long as voting publicly 
be continued; And whereas the continuance of influence, bribery, 
and treating at elections, produces great strife, tumult, dissention, 
and animosity amongst the electors, and tends greatly to demoralise 
them, and also is productive of great and ruinous expence to the 
Candidates themselves: For remedy whereof, and for the increase of 
morality and good friendship, Be it enacted by the King’s most 
Exgellent Majesty, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal and Commons in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, That from and 
after the passing of this act the election of members to serve in 
Parliament for the Borough of » in the County of 

» shall be held and take place once in every three 
years, and that the members to serve in Parliament for the said 
Borough, shall every three years be elected by private Ballot, and 
only by private Ballot, by the Inhabitant Householders at large 
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resident in the said Borough, and occupying lands and tenements, 
or lands or tenements, worth to let at the sum of six pounds yearly, 
having been so resident and occupying as aforesaid for the full space 
of six months next previous to the day of election, and by none 
others, 


[Assessments to be provided,] 


And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the 
assessor and assessors of the taxes within and for the said Borough, 
shall at all times when required furnish the returning officer for 
the time being of the said Borough with true copies of the assegs- 
ment of the said Borough, with columns filled up with the yearly 
value of the premises occupied by each inhabitant, in the form of 
Schedule (A), to this act annexed, to enable such returning officer 
to determine at every election who is, and who is not, entitled to 
vote in the election of members to serve in Parliament for the said 
Borough of , under the provisions of this act. 


[And Poll-Boxes.] 


And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that hence- 
forth the returning officer or officers for the time being for the said 
Borough of , at the expence of such Borough, and 
to be paid for out of the rate for the same, shall provide a strong 
poll-box, with a slit in the centre of the lid or top thereof, and 
witli as many different locks and keys as there may be Candidates ; 
into which slip the voters shall put their polls or ballots, closely 
and privately folded up, after having marked off their favorite Can- 
didates, as in the form of Schedule (B), to this act annexed ; And 
shall also provide another strong box, without any slit or opening 
in the lid thereof, and with the like number of different locks and 
keys, in which is to be deposited the said poll-box at the close of 
each day’s poll (if continued for more than one day), fur safe custody, 
until the polls or ballots be opened, which polls or ballots shall 
be opened, one by one, and duly entered in the presence of the 
Candidates, or their friends duly appointed by them in writing, if 
they shall think fit to attend. 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that hence- 
forth the returning officer or officers for the time being for the said 
Borough of , at the expence of the same Borough, 
shall provide two blank statements, and shall therein in the pre- 
sence of the Candidates, or their friends duly appointed by them in 
writing (if they shall attend), enter, or cause to be entered, the 
contents of the polls or ballots, which polls or ballots shall be 
opened, one by ove, and entered in the said statement in the form 
of Schedule (C) to this act annexed, in the presence of the Candi- 
dates, or their friends as aforesaid. 
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And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that from 
and after the passing of this act every person who shall offer him. 
self as a Candidate to serve in Parliament for the said Borough of 

» Shall give to, or leave at the dwelling house of the 
returning officer of the same Borough for the time being, at least 
ten days’ previous notice in writing of such his intention ; and such 
returning officer shall forthwith cause Polls or Ballots to be print- 
ed, containing the names of such Candidates, their residence and 
title, i in the form of Schedule (B) to this act annexed, and shall 
deliver or cause to be delivered, copies of such Polls or ‘Ballots to 
every elector within the said Borough, at least six days previous to 
the day of election. 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the 
returning officer or officers for the time being for the said Bo- 
rough of » Shall forthwith publish his statement or 
return in the form of Schedule (C) to this act annexed. 


[Voter’s Oath.] 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that if any 
Candidate or any Elector shall require it, the returning officer for 
the time being for the said Borough, at the time of voting, shall 
administer to each elector, or to four at a time, the oath printed 
at the foot of each Poll or Ballot, as in the form of Schedule (B) 
to this act annexed. 


And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that every 
person refusing or neglecting to comply with the enactments here 
made, shall for each and every offence forfeit the sum of 
hundred pounds, to be respectively levied on their goods and chat- 
tels, by virtue of a warrant under the hands of two justices, and to 
be applied in aid of the county-rate of the county within which 
the said Borough is situate. 


SCHEDULE A. 
Assessment for the Borough of , in the County of 


for the year 182 , pursuant to Act of Parliament, by which it appears there 
are Electors residing in the said Borough. 


Description Number Value of Occupation. Sums 
Names, of Premises. of Electors 6/. Non Electurs assessed, 
Electors. & upwards. under 64. 
A. B. House and Garden. 1 ss. 0 6 
House. 2 600 
° ” Cottage. 
. House and Land. 8 20 0 O 
House and Garden. 4 8 0 0 
Cottage, 


A. B. Assessor 
the day of 
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SCHEDULE B. 


List of Candidates to serve in Parliament for the Borough of 
for the ensuing three years, two of whom are to be elected. Against the 


names of those you approve put a cross, thus x; and strike a pen through 
the names of those you reject. 
Name. Residence. Title. 
aD. Esq. 
xC. D. 
Si EF 


Esq. 

° Bart. 
GH. Esq. 

I. K. Esq. 
LM. 


Esq. 
ELECTOR’S OATH. 


I, A. B., do swear (or being a Quaker do affirm), that I have not made 
known to any one what candidate or candidates 1 have oe or reject- 
ed in my ballot; and that, on the contrary, I have done al 


in my power to 
conceal the contents of my ballot or poll at this Election, So help me God. 





SCHEDULE C. 


Statement of the Poll taken in the Borough of 
of » 182. 


Number A.B. C.3. 0s. Ff. 
of Polls. Esq. Esq. Bart. 


—_ x 
— x 
x one 


Totals 400 280 360 290 364 140 


—— _— _— 


x, declare the above to be a true state of the Poll, and that C, D. Esq. and 


. H, Esq. are duly elected, as witness my hand this day of » 182. 


Returning Officer of the Borough of 
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Present, as witness our hands: " 
: A. B. in person, 

C.D 0. 
Sir E. F. Do. 
G.H. Do. 
I. R, for I. K. s 
L. T., Returning Officer, for L. M., who neglect- 

ed to sign, or appoint a friend. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Tue foregoing has been written some time, and approved by 
persons frequently employed in, and well acquainted with the na- 
ture of, elections. ‘They all agree, that returning one-third of the 
members_of the Commons House of Parliament annually in ro- 
tation, by the suffrages of the.resident householders, occupying to 
a.certain amount, exercised by voting by PRIVATE BALLOT, and 
having the number of members for each county regulated by the 
number of such inhabitant householders, resident in that county, 
would be the most perfect of. any plan yet proposed; and that giv- 
ing the entire nomination and return to the holder of a borough, of 
one of the two members, for the life of such present borough 
holder, as an equivalent for the capital invested in such borough, 
would be the most just as well as the most perfect of any proposi- 
tion yet made. ‘That next in degree to the above would be the plan 
of election by private ballot, Triennial Parliaments, and resident 
householders’ suffrage in whole counties, after which, election by 
ballot and Triennial Parliaments, without further alteration, which 
last is the lowest rate of Reform worth acceptance. Ballot is 
what ought to be allowed to every elector in the exercise of so im- 
portant a duty as voting fora member of Parliament. It is not 
only the hazard of offending persons in higher situations in life; of 
offending tyrannical employers, releutless creditors, or grinding 
landlords, which an elector should be secured against, but against 
all that virulence amongst the electors themselves, which is created 
by, and exists at, every election-contest under the present system, 
which should be guarded against; and if but one, only one man at 
each election, experienced the benefit of voting by ballot, it is a 
sufficient reason for such a mode of election being established, as 
no inconyenience could possibly arise from it to any person; but 
the arguments in favor of private ballot are numerous and unan- 
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swerable.—lf the electors voted by ballot, no candidate would 
violate the laws now in existence against bribery, treating, &c.; 
consequently there would be no revelling, no drunkenness, mobs, 
riots, perjuries, &c. &c. which lead to every kind of vice, debauch- 
ery, and immorality, sometimes accompanied with murder. Ballot 
would entirely prevent all these things ; it would also save the for- 
tunes of the candidates, and produce the most beneficial effect in 
every point of view. Some persons fear, or affect to fear, that the 
House of Commons would be filled with men of small fortunes, 
and bad dispositions; but this is sheer nonsense—do people choose 
bad characters to conduct their private affairs? certainly not, nor 
would they, if free, elect bad men for public purposes. A few 
men of such a description might be returned at the first election 
by private ballot, (and such there are now,) but if they misconducted 
themselves, their constituents would elect others at the second elec- 
tion, which is more perhaps than they can do now, and the num- 
bers of such (if any) would be quite insignificant in a House of 
658 members. Ballot is the principle resorted to on almost all 
other occasions—the Pitt clubs choose their members by ballot— 
and yet in this, the most important of all, it is not permitted. It 
is however questioned by many, whether there be any positive law 
to prevent the electors voting in any manner they please; but cus- 
tom has long been otherwise, although ballot is the most reasonable, 
the cheapest, the most convenient and only proper mode of election. 
Can it be possible that one man exists, who has witnessed the de- 
bauchery, seduction, beastly drunkenness, vice, breach of solemn 
engagements, bribery, perjury, and every kind of vice and immo- 
rality, consequent on elections without ballot? Can one such ex- 
ist, and be a member of a Bible Society, or Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, and not at the same time call, and loudly call, 
day and night, and for ever, upon the legislature for election by 
private ballot!!! The duration of Parliaments should most cer- 
tainly be shortened ; and if the members be not returned one-third 
of them annually in rotation, as the most perfect mode, a return to 
Triennial Parliaments would be a great, and (without ballot) per- 
haps a sufficient amendment in that respect; but the distribution 
of the elective franchise, however reasonable as applied to former 
periods, (when the anxiety to be in Parliament was so trifling, that 
instead of paying for his seat, the member was paid for taking it) 
is, by the change of times and circumstances, become extremely 
ridiculous and improper, and stands in need of a material altera- 
tion, Can any thing be more absurd than annexing the qualifica- 
tion to the generations of any particular man on account of his 
privilege, without regard to residence? the consequence of which 
is, that thousands of persons are qualified as freemen of cities they 
VOL. XXIII. Pam. NO. XLVI. 2M 
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know nothing of, except by going one, two, or three hundred miles, 
at the expence of a ruined candidate, to vote at a contested election, 
perhaps once; or perhaps ten times in his life-time, and that too for 
aman he knows nothing of. He is told and compelled to vote by 
some one who knows just as much as himself, and thus assists in 
promoting the good or ruin of his country, as chance or influence 
may direct him, whilst persons living and having considerable wealth 
in that city, and well knowing the candidates, have no vote at all, 
Can such a system be defended? Again, is the man who happens 
to be free of a city, who by chance resides in a borough, or to pos. 
sess a forty-shilling freehold in a county, more capable, or more 
worthy, of being an elector, than any other man in the same sphere 
of life, or perhaps higher? Is not the resident of any other place 
than a borough, or the owner of a leasehold or copyhold estate, of 
equal or greater value than forty shillings yearly, or the possessor 
of considerable personal property, equally capable and worthy? 
To obviate so much absurdity and injustice amongst the people, 
and to prevent such ruinous expenses to the candidates, of taking 
(contrary to law) non-resident voters hundreds of miles to the place 
of election, the franchise should be differently distributed, not per- 
haps much extended, by permitting all the householders in the king- 
dom occupying lands and tenements, or lands or tenements, worth 
the yearly rent of six or seven pounds, to vote by ballot for all the 
members serving for the respective COUNTIES wherein such elec- 
tors reside, having so resided and occupied for one year, or perhaps 
six months, next previous to the day of election, ‘This might not 
materially enlarge the number of electors; but if they were in- 
creased, they would not have to travel out of their own counties, 
The freemen of cities so occupying would then have the privilege 
of voting at home for persons they knew and wished to elect, which 
would amply compensate them for the loss of their franchise as 
freemen, as it is called, and being called upon to vote for persons 
they know nothing of, and about whom they care nothing. __ 
There are advocates for universal suffrage and annual elections, 
but surely they cannot see the mischief such a measure must pro- 
duce—unless accompanied by vote by ballot, it would be universal 
strife, and annual, or rather continual, confusion. If every male 
inhabitant in the kingdom were an elector, and must vote other- 
wise than by ballot, there is not a town or village in the kingdom 
but would be in a broil at the time of election; and if that election 
were annual, the six months previous to the period of election 
would be consumed in disputation as to who should next be elect- 
ed, and the following half-year in revenge, hatred, and ill will, and 
the elections would in fact then be carried by the employers, mort- 
gagees, and landlords, as at present, and not by those who would 
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come in under the universal-suffrage measure. ‘There would then, 
without any advantage on the score of extension of suffrage and 
freedom of election, be one continual round of disturbance aud 
strife, all of which would be prevented by ballot ; and every thing 
that is requisite would, with ballot, be obtained, by vesting the 
franchise in the hands of the inhabitant householders occupying to 
the amount and in the manner before-mentioned, and by shortening 
the duration of Parliaments to three years. A great objection is 
made to any Reform at all, and to some of the plans, perhaps, the 
reasons may be good, but to the sober, and equitable, yet effictent, 
plan suggested in the foregoing sheets, it is believed no rationad 
objection can be made—even the eloquence of a Cicero or Demos- 
thenes must be worse than useless: eloquence cannot beat down 
stubborn facts; it may doa great deal, but the public must be con- 
vinced that the sun neither gives light or heat, that water will not 
drown, that day is night, and that night is day, before they can be 
persuaded that it is reasonable or just to give a man a franchise 
without the free use of it. ‘To call him a free man, and at the 
same time to clog him with a form of exercising that franchise, 
which may prevent him acting as he wishes, unless at the risk of 
ruin to himself and his family, is an insult, and is rendering hima 
slave rather than a free man. ‘The opposers of Reform must be 
sufficiently ingenious to persuade the public that wrong is right, 
and that right is wrong, that black is white, and white black, before 
they can persuade any man (who thinks for one moment only) that 
the electors of members of Parliament are not entitled to vote by: 
ballot. It has created surprise that the speakers at the different 
Reform Meetings should have considered it wise not to mention a 
plan. ‘The opposers of Reform (they say) would take advantage 
of different plans being proposed; so they take advantage of no 
pian being offered; in the one case they might say, the Reformers 
differ in their plans, so in the other case they do say, the Reformers 
have no plan to propose, There is only one way of getting at the 
real opwions of the people ¢o any extent, respecting the question 
of Reform, and that is by permittmg them to vote by ballot at 
every meeting, and in every place, for or against the question of' 
Reform, first making the several plans well understood. So mach 
are the supporters of the present system opposed to Reform, that 
any other attempt to obtain the general opinion extensively would: 
(though sufficiently so to be successful) fall far short of how widely 
and universally the desire for Reform extends. ‘The ministerial party 
are afraid without any reason, and so are the opposition party. Each 
party is fearful of losing influence, forgetting that it cuts both ways 
—each party forgets that borough imfluence is used on both sides, 
and also that treating, bribery, and correption, prevails at this time 
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nearly ‘alike on all sides. There can be no doubt that the good of 
the people is ujtimately the reaf good of all, ministers as well as 
others ; and we continually hear the weaker party at an election 
exclaiming against the undue influence of some Whig Lord, or 
Tory Lord, indirectly exercised, but both carefully avoiding to 
propose the proper remedy, BaLtor. 

As, however, there appears such a dread of Reform, the better 
way may be, for some one county to pray a Reform of that county 
only; suppose, for instance, the inhabitant householders of some 
city and county were to obtain the privilege exclusively, of electing 
at one election, under one writ, the number of members now re- 
turned by such county and city and the boroughs within such 
county, and of electing them every three years by private ballot, in 
the manner before-mentioned. Such a number of members, let 
the description of them be what it might, could not possibly do any 
harm amongst 658 members; or even suppose such a privilege 
were granted for only four or five returns or elections, and if any 
the least inconvenience occurred, then not to have such privilege 
renewed ; but if on the contrary the plan be found beneficial, then 
extend it. The proprietor of a borough would do himself great 
honor if he would join the inhabitants thereof to implore the Par- 
liament, and thereby obtain such a Reform, for the election of two 
members, or even one of the two members, and to appoint the 
other himself during his own life. If such an application were 
* made by any single county or borough—if the trial of so small an 
experiment only were required, even the present opposers of Re- 
form must consent, if their opposition really arises only from any 
fear of the effects of a general Reform. If they did not give way 
on the making so moderate a request, their characters would be 
stamped for ever; never again let them open their mouths about 
the wickedness and immorality of the people, or propose measures 
to punish vice at elections, after refusing election by ballot to only 
one county or one borough—never let those persons show their 
faces to the light of Heaven, if they can refuse what is just, and 
support the continuance of elections upon a principle of every 
thing that is wicked, vicious, illegal, (as bribery, &c.) corrupt, hor- 
rible, immoral, and detestable. Let the Parliament be pressed 
hard for such a local Reform; it may be persuaded by continual 
applications to ¢ry the effect upon some county for a few returns, 
and thereby be led to a conviction, that instead of injury to any, it 
would be productive of good to all. Let the plan here set forth 
be only locally tried; let it be practised in only one county, or large 
city, for three or four returns or Parliaments, and then there will 
be no further necessity for writing to explain the utility of such a 
Reform, or to recommend its further adoption, Some nobleman 
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(perhaps the Duke of Bedford) lately said he should be glad to see 
his own boroughs open—here then is the path marked out: if such 
nobleman will not walk in it, let the people persevere, and in the 
end truth and justice must prevail. 

As a proof of the cruelty of not voting by ballot, I annex a song 
founded on facts, and written by a laboring man with a family, so 
circumstanced ; the composition is not elegant, but it would be as 
great a pity to destroy its originality as to alter the celebrated ballad 
called ‘* George Ridler’s Oven.” 


“ SONG. 


“ Says Richard to Robert, I’m very much vext, 
And to know what to do I am quite perplest : 
Three of my best friends are all fully intent 

To try for a seat in the next Parliament. 

My landlord is one, another my master, 

The third by a mortgage holds me still faster; 
If for either [ vote, t’other two prove my fall, 
And I’m ruin’d for ever if I don’t vote at all. 
A curse on this franchise for which some contend, 
The evils of which many wish to extend ; 

The candidates ruin’d, the electors still worse, 
The system is bad which proves such a curse. 


To remove all the evil ’tis easy, Bob said, 

Tell me how, then, said Richard; I'll give you my bread, _. 
My beer and my bottle, aye, even my wallet; 
Says Bob, it is only by “ Voting by Bator.” 


Whether the above song was ever set to music or no is not 
known. 

The author’s desire to see Reform on the principle of ballot 
originates in pure patriotism: he himself is a gainer by the profti- 
gacy and disorder of elections, but having witnessed in about twenty 
election contests, at various places, counties, cities, and boroughs, 
every thing that is shocking; and being well acquainted with the 
consequent trickery and corruption; he is quite prepared to say, 
that nothing short of ballot will produce any material benefit: —aad 
lastly, he reluctantly observes, that having heard the GREAT pri- 
vately condemn that Reform they publicly advocate, he suspects 
the attendance of such men at the Reform Meetings is purposely 
to keep back the more sincere Reformers, for which reason he 
recommends the inhabitants of every place to send up petitions 
during every sitting of Parliament, praying at the least, for 


TRIENNIAL ELECTIONS AND VOTE BY BALLOT. 





END OF NO. XLVI. 
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14. Miscellaneous .........- rr 182,140} 91,367 26, 10 149,520) 304,077 286,744] 322,398} 343,772 199,147 194,435 216,4 
s 
15. Total Gross Reccipt - - . £ | 34,473,164] 39,654,556) 38,233,941) 39,986,441] 42,269,764] 42,861,698, 49,560,‘ 
16, Drawbacks ....-... - - fo = 2,875,101] 3,204,600] 3,128,310! 3,332,437] 3,920,921] 3,322,028) 2,695,4 
37. Balances ...... aes : - - S 1°105.065| 1,138,935 1,036,174! 1,137,653] 1,237,224] 1,335, 733) 1,850,4 
18, Total Deduction .-.. - - ‘i at Pg 3,980,169] 4,343,538| 4,164,484] 4,470,090] 5,158,145] 4,657,761) 4,045, 
19. Actual Taxation ..£ 17,707,988 17,899,295] 18,459,298) 18,548,625} 19,852,646 | 30,492,995, 35,311,018] 34,069,457) 35,516,351] 37,111,619 pend 45,515,| 
20. On Account of Loans........ 3,925,000! 11,000,000) 17,300, 28,354,817| 29,814,170 | 17,075,734) 17,915,678) 20,321,744] 27,611,411] 24,960,030] 11,950,000) 13,209, 
21. Exchequer Bills, &c. Funded 1,907,451} 1,490,674] 17,256,126 8,910,450 S 
22. Excess of ditto Issued........ 488,000) 3,669,700) 149,800 942,000} 6,050,300) 5,719,400 2,611,600} 6,185,' 
23. Received from Ireland ...... 250,000) 250,000 | 250,006} 500,000 236,743) 426,287; 625,687 803,800 890,281 983,274) 1,275, 
Total Income ....£| !2,370,983\ 31,056,746, 40,916,675 <| 64,409,571 50.3t6.616 | 48,747,472) 59,703,233| 60,736,285] 63,931,569] 71,872.43 53,748,811] 66,185,: 
“EXPENDITURE. — — —_——[{$_ EEE = —_ 
25. Interest on Debt ......... = — " x 15,251,184] 15,689,143) 15,888,968] 17,139,720] 18,144,873! 17.7 5 18.99% 7 
26. Management of ditto ...... . 8,921,835) 9,226,247) 9,871,826] 10,856,632] 12,923,963 { tem a “een ened pooner “~~ — 
27. Sinking Fund ......... tteee 1,630,615] 1,672,000] 2,143,596, 2,639,724] 3,369,218] 4,294,325] 4,649,871) 4,767,991] 5,310,511] 5,922,979] 6,987°941 6.851's 
28. Interest on Exchequer Bills .. 163,491] 182,912) 330,565 186,772 112,921 356,845] 1,021, 626) 766,480] 1,121,890] 1,105,936] ‘go1:787; ‘64’ 
29. Total on Acct. of Debt £} 10,715,941] 11,081,159) 12,345,987) 13,683,129] 16,405,402] 20,108.885 21,572,867) 21,661,029) 23,808,895] 25,436,594] 25,066,212 26,669,¢ 
30. Proportion on Account of Old | 9.208.496} 9,208,496] 9,208,496 9,208,496] 9.169.915] 9,169,915] 8,305.914| 8,635,254] 8,578,084] 8,542,761] 8,489,846 8,463.1 
31. Do. on Acct, created since 179%} 1,507,445) 1,872,664) 3,137,493! 4,474,633] 7,235,487] 10,938,970! 12,766,953! 13,025,775) 15,230,861] 16,894,13*] 16,583, 366, 18.206,4 
ee ae 1,021,535} 1,017,761) 1,025,842) 1,125,053) 1,081,046} 1,111,076! 1,136,424) 1,166,213/ 1,220,752] 1,260,217] 1,346,043 1,337.5 
33. Do. Scotland ..... esccece 71,633/ 78,207 69,393 78,54: 79,502! 19.7 
34. Bounties, &c......5....000. 17,957 18,743 21,407 18,780 14 837 484,279, 409,904) 1,795,752] 1,197,93¢ 441,485 797: 
We IN sso. 0s so a.0c be mean 2,464,307) 4,219,156} 8,135,140) 7,788,868} 11,984,031] 12,591,728} 13,036,490, 14,809,488) 17,303,371} 11,704,40C] 7,979,878) 11,759,5 
36. Ordnance ..........0+. 0008. 843,602} 1,500,767| 1,968,008] 2,500,000} 2,121,553} 1,715,355] %.221,516; 1,918,967] 2,165,911] 1,500,735] 1,827,0. 3,550, | 
37. Army Ordinary ..........4. 4,167,312) 9,209,236) 14,562,737) 13,738,350] 16,208,690} 7,986,297] 9,895,716] 9,971,889] 8,838,208] 6,951,195] 8,134,315 12,183,5 
38. ——- Extraordinary ........ 3,165,854] 4,241,423) 3,906,000] 5,347,174] ¥,635,065} 3,165,092, 3,560, § 
39, Subsidies .......... sseeee «+} 2,198,200 4,000} 810,500 99,500 = 129,013] 825,000! 2,613,178] 200,114 
y A an Muihemenaee ea emenea ai 200,000 we 1,454,059) 9,000,000 3,000,000, 2,000,000} 2,500,000] ~,000,000} 2,117,444) 3,733, 
3 iscellaneous .......4. ecoosy 1,995,519 517,654] 881,468} 1,245,454] 1,470,239 827,600] 1.177,953; 1,255,589] 2,305,427] 3,494,318] 2,800,500, 1,889.¢ 
. Charges of Collection. testes 1,614,990 1,629,770; 1,828,124) 2,025,469] 1,952,079] 1,955,368 2,333.1 
43. Exchequer Bills paid off .... 1,737,000 562,400 | 5,492,000] 4,132, 10¢ ‘ 
44. Grand Tota) of Expenditure £} 22,754,366] 29.305,477| 39.751.091| 40,761,433", 50,739,857 51,241,795) 59,296,081| 61,617,988) 73,072.4681 62,373,480] 54,912,890 67,619, 4 
a 
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rnment of GREAT BRITAIN, from the Commencement of the War against the French Republic in 1798 to 1823, both Years inclu 
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rom the Renewal of the War, subsequent to the Peace of Amiens, to the Convention of Paris, SuspensionjTermination| General | From the Union of the Exchequer 
in March, 1814. of War. Jof the War.]| | Peace. Britain, on the 5th of January, 1 
804. | 1805. | 1806. | 1807. 1808. 1809. 1810. 1811. 1812, 1813. 1814. i8l5 1816. 1817. 1818. 1819. 
é. a é. | . ‘ £. £. £. é. ra é. é. é. £. : . ee 
098,649) 18.052,040) 19,188,542) 19,867,914) 20,023,163) 19,571,880) 20,731,163] 20,899,408) 19,848,423) 21,119,321 22,620,069} 23,370,055] 21,671,611 26,567,998) 26,436,687| 29 
214,251] 9,306,316) 9,671,790) 9,973,241| 9,552,771] 11,024,884] 11,855,351] 10,123,895) 10,453,958) 10,998,524 11,156,044} 11,807,323] 11,154,879 14,464,091) 13,060,753) 12 
sear 4,391,807| 4,618,691| 4,731,979] 5.000,508| 5,622,955| 5,851.551| 5,604,203| 5,628,267| 5,873,175] 6.150.972] 6,492,805] 6,526,169 6,969,494] 6,785,210] 6 
311, 50| 6,527,981| 6,721,544] 7,857,756 8,079.499| 9,063,716, 8,311,640] 7,572,721| 7,677,204] 8,101,968] 8 207,511] 7,911,938) 7,562,411 8,271,990| 8,279,930] 8 
460,921) 1,614,642) 1,674,311] 1,670,423, 1,678,279] 1,791,391| 1,910,238] 1,916,554) 2,012,526 2'137,438] 2,282,639] 2,349,519] 2,207,788 2,185,655] 2,211,679] 2 
Pay iy ly > fo a I —— Rn Py 32,392] ° 32,057 37.354 35,029, 36,522 
39.086) 40.655, 43,124) 42,505) 43,606, 44,747/ * 46.773] 54,931 - 51,431! 46,392 46,281] 50,875} 56,050 rr — 
5,45] 160,967] 99,782] 95,004} 114,903} 123,891] 143,055, 131,459] 110,870, 126,873]. 132,424) | 173,367] 168,795 144,57 148,192) 
2,723,451! 3,097,454) 3,065,905, 2,784,544] 3,397,202] 3,906,484] 3,013,723] 3,262,360) 3,818,273 3,845,046] 2,841,406] 1,246,409 7 
578,990 ry 6,330,169} 6,375,851] 6,917,827] 5,802,492] 6,855,812] 6,593,133] 5,310,398, 6,259,885] 6,833,477} 6,737,029} 6,035,308 : = oe | 
901741 4,496,142) 6,145,260) 10,131,344) 11,398,135] 12,386,913) 13,492,215] 13,707,218] 13,628,454) 14,889,445 15,109,803] 15,227,500] 12,276,871] 2,568,654] 658,338, 183,134 
= 50,74) 17,300, 26,665 15,427 26,861 11,789 14,54 8,274 1,621 1,208 314] *303,544] 236,988) 211,225) 237,513) 
ms: ~ 382,087} 498.249] 797,500, 461,250) 458,338} 471,250| 304,000) 374,500, 310,800] 356,867] = 327,907 252,167} 189,958} 332,948; § 679,150 
276,426, 505,530) 263,789 121,952) 265,225 242,104] 405,817] 258,868) 1,263,403 831.483} 357,817] 260,173] 349.171} 705,317) 920,931 334,393 
,560,988) 54,807,810) 58,492,399 64,392,800] 66,461,759] 69,643,861) 73,582,000] 70,238,310) 69,675,944) 74,489.46) 77,132,510] 77,582,268] 69,843,522] 58,458,239] 60,216,746) 58,463,257) 60 
695,410] 2,773,168] 2,865,305| $,451,395| 2,652,057| 3,768,64 i 5 
695,410) 2,773,168) 2,865,305) 3,451, 2,652, 768,646) 3,884,338| 2,897,383] 2,727,780, 4,085,591] 4-510,838] 4,078,940] 5,025,480} 3,826,191) 4,247,707) 3,580,386) 9 
,250,426) 1,479,451] 1,555,185] 1,444,674) 1,662,101] 1,995,384] 1,872,063] ,2,031,827] | 2,196,089| 2°101.270] 2,381,362] 2,350,156] 2,182,381] 2,259,615) 2,009,821) 1,591,363) | 
045,836) 4,252,619 4,420,490) 4,896,069} 4,314,158] 5,763,980] 5,756,403] 4,929,210] 4,923,819) 6,186,601] 6,892,197] 6,429,126} 7,207,811 6,085,836} 6,257,598 5,171,749) 
1,515,152) 50,555,191) 54,071,908) 59,496,731) 62,147,601] 63,879,881] 67,825,597| 65,309,100] 64,752,125 68,302,860 70,010,315) 11,153,142] 62,635,711} 52,372,403) 53,959,218 53,291,508) 55 
3,209,352} 25,130,405) 19,619,264) 15,257,212 uo.208 ane 14,675,669] 13,242,857] 16,636,375] 29,268,557] 35,000,575] 36,078,048] 39,421,959] 8,939,803 eyery 18,756,087 4 
c ,000, 7,932,100} 8,311,000} 7,018,700} 5,431,700, 15,755,700 11,134,900 17,710 
3,185,900) 1,926,900] 27,100] 4,795,400) 8.150.300 ite Hm '$'205'500| $:914°600| 2'110;400] 10,424,000)” 3,208,400] 12,701,447 , 
2275, 79) 1,592,570) 1,751,663) 1,967,678) 2,055,123) 2,260,436) 2,448,470) 2,752,797 2,793,313) 7,154,751 6,304,255} 10,089,770] 5,742,568] * 4,623,614) 4,820,°06) 4,499,772 3 
3,185,583) 79,205,066) 75.469,935| 81,457,021] 86,455,645! 88,748,086] 91,827.494] 94.922,4791106,160,325,128,374.986]*23.047.516}131,799,771} $0.526.482} 69,697,464 87,290,024! 76,547,367! 83 
| : 
3,925,797] 19,598,306) 2 1 701,252) 20,77 
mee _ oo ee ee “= bee 20,996,053} 21,555,401} 22,100,845) 22,890,912) 24,055,666] 26,292,496} 27,176,930} 31,392,890 29,166,085] 28,873,638] 29,737,639) 29 
hE n10.b68 222,775| 217,826, 225.350) 233,706 238,898] 242,264) 259,970] 265.400] 284,589) 277,699) = 274,395 
aed ifn faced Core eee 10,904,451| 11,660,601 12,502,860] 13,483 160, 15,379.26] 14,120,963§ 13,452,096] 13,253,601} 14,518,291) 15,352,766) 16,305,591) 17 
, —! ae 914,362) 1,610, 1,862,944) 1,815,105) 1,556,7 1,835,369] 2.081.530] 2,256,707} 3,014,003} 2,196,178] 1,815,927! 2,200,414) —779,992| 1 
6,669,646] 28,963,701) 5 | “ re . 
5} 28,963,701) 30,336,859) 32,052,537) 32,781,591) 33,986,223) 35,248,933) 36,388,790 38,443,147) 41,755,285] 42,912,430 43,902,999] 47,108,069] 45,784,892) 46,704,517 47,097,616) 48 
8,463,186] 8,422,327) 8,351,789! 5 Fr 
3'206'460| 20°541'374 2 nom a Boy By 7,811,426 17,786,288| 7,763,998 7,735.464| 7,714,448] 7,688,078] 1,669,014] 7,634,756] 7,605,961) 7,578,273) 7,549,032) 7 
1'337'811| _1,827/184 sane sr oan tae neyo 26,174,797] 27,462,645] 28,624,792 30,707,683| $4,040,837} 35,224,352] 36,233,985] 39,473,313] 38,178,931) 39,126,244) 39,548,584) 41 
ad ed Gtel | Geel Sea eee ee eee eee eee ee 1,555,408] 1,724,742] 2,303,662| 2,376,080] 2,538,666) 2 
727,582] 646,000, 534,261 674.359, 787,26 90,955, 118,187| 109,693 112,748] 113.176] 114,032] 126,613] 128,515] 130,616) 129,627 129,988 
1.759°351| 14,466.998| 16.084°028| 16.775°761, 17.467. 789,755) | 775, 596,549 582.675) 391.036] 410,503] 364,118] 358,582) 451,403) 483.471) 389,167 
RT BCT Br TTY Beer BBO Bone Been Bre” bret Beye Bremen Ba Boe 6,473,063} 6,521.714] 6,395,553 
spensoil 1osseeesl Saeetent] Siesctans Rompe: fo yee 4,652,332] 4.557,509| 4,259,410] 3.404.508] 4,480,729) 2,963,892] 2,661,712] 1,435,401) 1,407,808) 1,538,209) 1 
3'560,804] 6.261.387) 5.829000, 5431867] 5° 93,5 2,591,041) 11,357,623) 13,753,163] 15,382,050) 18,500,985] 16,532,945 ) og 179 8,607,497] 7,014,494| 7,255,646] 7,719,924) 7 
960, ,261, 829, | 431,867 506,208 5,872,054) 7,178,677] 10,116,196] 9,605,313) 10,968,525] 17,062,610 § ~~” 2,137) 4'440,085] 2,600,370] 1,261,398] 1,730,727 
3.133.299] 3.911.062] 1.768.000, 3.681.951] 2.589 2,050,000) 2,060,193] 2,977,747] ° 5,315,828] 11,294,416] 10,024,624] 11,035,248) 1,731,140 7,502 2 
1'882'075] 2°845.798| 2766.693| 1.997'383 2,599,167) 2,921,528) 5,294,417] 4,432,293] "2,888,500, 4,700,417] 8,723,986] 7,277.03e} 2,581,148 25.771 60,079 53,101 
Argh Brett BR per BR ye Bye BR BR yy Bee Bae Be BR BR: Ber 2,509,068! 2,620,891| 1,855,948 
, »297, »375, | 3699, ,816, 2,886,201) 2,934,876) 3,096,582] 3,273,243) 3,504,938] 3,573,261] 3,663,663] 3,740,985 3,460,640) 3,523,440, 3,364,324 
929,100} 877,700 16,499,800} | 14,840,930| 6,855,200 
ay SS yeom sain oe ail i —— eer 2 i Hy 
aes ise 76,056,796) 75,154,548, 78.369,689| 84,797,081) 88,792,551| 94,360,728) 99,004,2411107,644,085|122,235,660) 129,742,399]130.305,958] 86,507,962] 72,196 | 86,685,807 | 79,668,423| 
0 ile Te 2 LIE 
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[—STATEMENT of the ANNUAL INCOME and EXPENDITURE of the Government of GREAT BRITAIN, , 
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From the Commencement of the War to the Bank From the Period of the Bank Restriction Act} Peace of From the Renewal of the War, subsequent to 
Restriction Act. to the Peace of Amiens. Amiens. in Ma 
years | 1793. | 1794. | 1795. | 1796. | 1797. | 1798.-| 1799. | 1800. | I801., | 1802. [ 1803. | 1804. | 1805. | 1806. | 1807. |) 
; | \ x, 
INCOME. £. £. £. 1 ee £. | 2. £. Le £. £. “SS rap 
Excise ccccocesccceececees| 8,950,925! 8,560,670] 9,793,424] 9,166,828] 9,844,882] 12,451,300} 14, {13,690 12,996,659] 13,623,335] 16,833,786] 19,870,058) 22,098,619) 18,052,040| 19,188,542 19,867.914| 20 
. Customs Re chs oe ae 3506-200] 4.101.431| 3.340.031] 3,532,539 3,797,060} 7,983,229 10,226.717| 9,425,881] 10,053,223 19,519,921} 10,727,640] 11,214,257] 9,306,316) 9,671,790| 9,973,241] 9 
A scshcncdbianabenes 121] 402/949) 1,416,647] 1,413,634] 1,558,361) 1,746,484] 2,684,114] 3,036,178) 3,016,916] 3,267,474] 3,394,317] 3,574,722] 3,295,687 4:491,807| 4.618,691| 4731/2879] 5 
! Land and Assessed Taxes ....| 2,897,976] 2,969,398} 3,081,458] 3,151,174] 3,481,719] 4,608,144) 5,031,753) 5,051,938) 4,893,456 5,535,349] 6,178,932) 6,317,450) 6,527,981] 6,721,544] 7,357,756] 8 
Bh. Post-Office ..cecsscceseees-| 392,000] 455,000} 425,030 467,000, 542,000 1,140,689] 1,153,725) 1,197,011] 1,936,813] 1,423,370] 1,495,174) 1,460,921} 1,614,642] 1,674,311] 1,670,493] 1 
. Pensions, &c. ....++- 93,117| 103,676} 105,051 79,429! 106,692 128,648 98,931 $3,490 90,598 127,922] 107, th 115,361] “113,141 121,800| 7135°461 
Hackney Coaches & Hawkers 32,580 28,309 £6,550 27.810) 28,765 34,573} 35,275) 36,204 35,023 36,298 37,727 39,096 40,635 43-794 42.505 
. Hereditary Revenucs.......- 967 967 967 967| 967} 101,590) 96,152} 114,511! 132,793] 125,124 146,795, 135,452] 160,967} 99,788} 95,004 
Ww Elasioiis ..«<..s<« eeisieciale | 2 359, hes] 437,496! 530,772 127,938]- 53,906 2,723,451| 3,097,454] 3,065,905] 9 
| aie MAIN acacnenan 4 ont | 1,487,148] 1,599,648] | 6,462,306] 6,330,169| 6,375,851| 
Property Tax ...c.000 eee ’1i2,800) 192,000] 210,700 16,918! 3,578,890] 4,496,142] 6,145,260) 10,131,344] 11 
> Property Te ee eauscicuke a $23,286! 2,672,065, 4,888,216) 6,011,628 3,470,338 424,321 90,174 50,74) 17,300 26,665 
cee ee Yr 248,836 171,830 314,055 415,000) 271,568 3: 9,217) 332,870 210,073 555,000 352,333 438,625 382,087 498,249 797,500 
. Miscellaneous ........+.- eee} 182,140 91,367 26,106] 149,520} 304,077 286,744] 322,398] 343,772) 199,147 194,435 276,426, 505,530} 263,78 + «121,952 
Total Gross Reccipt - . i £| 34,473,164] 39,654,556) 35,233,941) 39,986,441] 42,269,764] 42,861,698, 49,560,958] 54,807,810) 58,492,398| 64,392,800| 66 
Drawbacks ,...... - - . = 2,875,101] 3,204,600] 3,128,310] 3,332,437] 3,920,921] 3,322,028) 2,695,410) 2,773,168} 2,865,303] 3,451,395] 
Balances .......0s- - - a ie 1;105.065| 1,138,933] 1,036,174) 1,137,653] 1,237,224] 1,335,733) 1,250,426) 1,479,451) 1,555,185] 1,444,674] 1 
Total Deduction .... ‘ - " ‘ £] 3,980,169] 4,343,538] 4,161484) 4,470,090] 5,158,145 4,657,761) 4,045,836] 4,252,619] 4,420,490, 4,896,069) 4 
Ra TE BE ™ — 
Actual Taxation .. £| 17,707,983] 17,899,295] 18,456,298! 18,548,62s] 19,852,646 30,492,995] 35,311,018| 34,069,457] 35,516,351] 37,111,619] 38,203,957| 45,515,152) 50,555,191) 54,071,908) 59,496,731] 6¢ 
20. On Account of Loans......--| 3,925,090] 11,000,000} 17,300,000} 28,354,817] 29,814,170 aeiaalit 17,915,678) 20,321,744) 27,611,411 uae 11,950,000) 13,209,352) 25,130,405) 19,619,264] 15,257,219] 1¢ 
1. Exche ills, &c. Funded 1,907,451) 1,490,674) 17,256,126 ,910,45 ; % y 
Ee Recent dite tweed. ....| 45800) ” | seen” 149,800] 942,000] 6,050,300] 5,719,400 2,611,600] 6,185,9°0| 1,926,900| 97,100) 4,735,400} § 
23. Received from Ireiand ...... 250,000] 250,000) ’ 250,000} 500,000 236,743) 426,237; 625,687 803,800 890,281} - 983,274) 1,275,179) 1,592,570) 1,751,663) 1,967,678) < 
24. Total Income ....£} 22,370,983| 31,056,746] 40,916,672 onal a 409,571) 50,316,616 48,747,472| 59,703,233| 60,736,285] 63,931,569] 71,872.43. | 53,748,811] 66,185,583) 79,205,066] 75.469,935| 81,457,021] 8 
EXPENDITURE. -— ; a - | l : 
25. Interest on Debt ...... eee 51 9.90 ! 56.632| 12.99: (15,251,184) 15,689,143) 15,888,263) 17,139,720] 18,144,873{ 17,798,945, 18,925,797| 19,598,306 20,410,716 a59| 9 
26. Management of ditto ...... ‘ 8,921,835] 9,226,247) 9,871,826] 10,856,632] 12,923,263]) 46°55] ai2'e97}es8'904| 236,773] 263.105] '247'538, 267°787| 2719191 ’o9e'197] ~ eon een = 
97. Sinking Fund .............. 1,630,615! 1,672,000} 2,145,596; 2,639,724] 3,369,218 4,994,325] 4,619,871| 4,767,991] 5,310,511] 5,922,974 6,287,941, 6,851,201] 7,615,167| 8,323,399] 9,479°165| 11 
98. Interest on Exchequer Bills ..| 163.491] 182,919] "330,565 186,772} "112,921 so. 1,021,626 766,480} 1,121,890] 1,105,936] "g01°787 624,860| 1,478,316| 1,310,687| 1.574.362 | 
29. Total on Acct. of Debt £} 10,715,941) 11,081,159] 12,345,987! 13,683,129] 16,405,402 | 21,572,867] 21,661 029) 23,808,895] 25,436,593} 25,066,212 26,669,646] 28,963,701 30,336,859 82,052,537 3 
30. Proportion on Account of Old | 9,208.496} 9,208,496) 9,208,496) 9,208,496) 9,169,915 9.100.005) 8,805,914] 8,635,254] 8,578,034] 8,542,76!] 8,482,846, 8,463,186] 8,422,327 8.351.789! 8.316 458| 
$1. Do. on Acct, created since 1792] 1,507,445] 1,872,664] 3,137,493} 4,474,633] 7,295,487] 10,938,970) 12,766,953) 13,025,775) 15,230,861] 16,894.13?! 16,583,366, 18,206,460] 20,541,374] 21,985,070] 23.736,079| 2. 
BRAIN ARG aiscicesinoeiesscieeics 1,021.533] 1,017,761] 1,025,842} 1,125,053] 1,081,046) 1,111,076) 1,156,424) 1,166,213] 1,220,752] 1,260,217! 1,346, 043 1,337,811] 1,827;184| 12589°579| 1'594,169| 
$3. Do. Scotland ..... eceserace 71,633| 78.207 69,394 18.54: 79,,502| 19.705 86.919 83.751| ” 85°89 
34. Bounties, &c...... Svacmaceis 17,957 18,243 21,407 18,780 14.837 | 484,279| 409,304) 1,795,752] 1,197,93¢) 441,485} 727,582] 646,000/ 534.961! 674.959 
IN gcc sax cine ecce ee, mcd 2,464,307] 4,219,156) 8,135,140) 7,788,863} 11,984,031} 12,591,728) 13,036,490) 14,809,488! 17,303,371] 11,704,400} 7,979,878} 11,759,351] 14, 466, ,998} 16,084,028 16,775,761) 1 
86. Ordnance ....0.....-5- eece 843,602] 1,500,767] 1,968,008} 2,500,000) 2,121,553} 1,715,355) 2,221,516, 1,918,967) 2,165,911} 1,500,735) 1,827,050! 3,550,141 4.732.286 4,511,064} 4,190,748) | 
87. Army Ordinary ..... Scmaaiee 4,167,312] 9,209,236) 14,552,737] 13,738,350| 10,208,690} 7,986,297) 9,898,716] 9,971,889) 8,838,208] 6,951,195} 8,134,315, 12,183,891) 10,758,343] 9,282,491} 9,956,684! 1 
38, ——- Extruordinary ..... cas 3,165,854] 4,241 “433| 3,906,000] 5,347,174] ¥,635,065] 3,165,052, 3,560,804] 6,261,387) 5,829,000} 5,431,867]: 
$9, Subsidies ........... veseeeef 2,198,200 4,000] 810,500| 99,500 ; 120,013] 85,000) 2,613,178] 200,114 vite | 
St eee eee-| 200,000 1,454,059] 9990-000! 3,000,000} 2,000,000} 2,500,000} ~.0C0.0G0] 2,117,444) 9,733,299] 3.211.062] 1.76 5 
,000, 0 0 ) 444, 9,733, 21h, .768,000} 3,681,251] 
41. Miscellaneous .........e200-) 1,125,512 517,654] 881,468} 1,245,454] 1,470,239 827,600] 1.177,953! 1,255,559) 2,305,427] 3.494.518] 2,800,500, 1,882,075] 2,845,728] 2.766.693} 1,927,983] | 
42. Charges of Collection........ 1,614,990] 1,629,770) 1,828,124] 2,025,469] 1,952,079] 1,955,368, 2,135,177] 2,257,186) 2,375,829, 2,699,045) 
43, Exchequer Bills paid of . 1,737,000 562,400 | : 5,492,000} 4,132,106 | 
~ Grand Total of Expenditure 4] 22.744.866 29,305,.471| 39,751.091| 40,761,533: 50,739,857 51,241,795! 59,296 081} 61,617,988) 73,072,4681 62,373,480§ 54,912,890, 67,619,475} 76,056,796! 75,154,548) 78,369.689 8 
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XUM 


N, from the 


‘ommencement of the War agaiust the French Republic in 1798 to 1823, both Years tnelusive. 











































































































































































































= = a= ae P+ hws 
nt to the Peace of Amiens, to the Convention of Paris, Suspension{Termination| General | From the Union of the Exchequer of Ireland with that of Great United 
n March, 1814. of War. fof the War.}] Peace. Britain, on the 5th of January, 1817, to the present Time. Kingdom, 

1808. 1809. | 1810. 1811. | 1812. | 1813. 1814, i815 i816. | 1817. 1818. 1819. | 1820. 1821. 1822. 1823. 

| 

iL. £. | ‘ £. | £. L. p. £. #. iB: 8. C*2. £. 2. £. £ 

4] 20,023,163) 19,571,880! 20,731,163] 20,899,406, 19,848,423 21,119,321] 22,620,069} 23,370,055] 21,671,611] 23,198,320) 26,567,998) 26,436,687] 29,675,988) 30,127,416 $1,006,741 25,342,828 
HN] 9,552,771) 11,024,884] 11,355,351] 10,123,895, 10,452,958| 10,998,524] 11,156,044] 11,807,323] 11,154,879} 14,201,064) 14,464,091) 13,080,753) 12,550,059| 12,957,855) 12,569,099 11,498,763 
9} 5,000,508] 5.622.955) 5.851.557| 5.604,203| 5,628,267) 5,873°175] 6.150.972] 6,492,805] 6,526,169] 6,907,335] 6,969,494] 6,785,210] 6,760,802) 6,833,713} 6,953,561] 6,801,950 
6] 8,079,499] 9,063,716, 8,311,640] 7,572,721! 7.677.204] 8,101,968] 8 207,511] 7,911,938} 7,562,411} 8,074,259] 8,271,990) 8,279,930) 8,355,322) 8,205,033) 1,659,456 6,206,927 
23} 1,678,279] 1,791,391 1,910,238] 1,916,554 2'019,526 2,197,438] 2,282,639] 2,349,519] 2,207,788] 2,129,996] 2,185,655] 2,211,679) 2,122,928) 2,081,781) 2,141,562] 1,462,692 
1] =: 127,621 86,463 83,853 48,659 46,375) 34°395 32,392 32,057 37,354 32,264 35,029 36,522 30,811 83,766 72,994 61,358 
5 43,506 44,747 46.773 53,931 51,431! 46,332 46,281 50,875 56,050 54,786} . 54,46 56,093 56,988 58,420 63,525 53,880 
4] 114,903] ~~ 123,891 143,055 131 459] 110,370, 126,873]. 132,424 173,367 168,795 159,630} 144,57 148,192) 132,967) 141,148, 311,797 5,241 
5} 2,784,544] 3,397,202] 3,906,484] 3,013,723] 3,262,360) 3,818,973] 3,845,046] 2,841,406] 1,246,409 
1] 6,917,827] 5,802,492] 6,855,812 6. 593,133 5,310, 398) 6.259.885) 6,833,477] 6,737,029] 6,035,303 . ‘ | 
4) 11,398,135) 12,386,913] 13,492,215 13,707,218] 13,628,454) 14,889,4454 15,109,803] 15,297,500] 12,276,871] 2,568,654) 658,338, 183,134) 57,048 47,979) 151,000 
5 15,427 26,841 11,789 14,541 8,274 1.69] 1,208 314] *303.544] 236,288} 211,225) 237,513; 283,810 83,911 1,666 
0} «= 461,250! = 458,388! 473,250 304,000 374,500) 310.800 356,867) 327,907 252,167 189,958} 332,948: 679,150 175,155] 219,140) 234,000 24,809 
52} 265,225] 249,104] 405,817| 253,868] 1,263°403| 831.483) 357,817] 260,173, 349,171 705,317] $20,931] 334,393) 343,903} 262,114 500,811} 1,539,552 
10| 66,461,759] 69,643.861| 73,582,000] 70,238,310] 69,675,944 74,489,461] 77,132,510] 77,582,268} 69,843,522] 58,458,239] 60,216,746) 58,463,257 61,102,276) 61,666,212 
95] 2,652,057| 3,768,646] 3,884,338] 2,897,383] 2,727,730) 4,085,391] 4,510,835 4,078,940] 5,025,430) 3,826,191 4,247,707 — 1386 3,845,060] 3,990,352] 3,696,099 
14] 1,662,101] 1,995,334] 1,872,065] , 2,031,827] 2,196,089 2.101.270} 2,381,362] 2,350,186] 2,182,381] 2,259,645) 2,009,821) 1,591,363) 1,637,026, 1,581,851) 2,714,500 
69 4,314,158) 5,763,980] 5,756,403] 4,929,210] 4,923,819! 6,186,601} 6,892,197] 6,429,126] 7,207,811] 6,085,836, 6,257,528 5,171,749) 5,482,086] 5,582,203} 6,410,599 
31) 62,147,601] 63,879,881] 67,825,597] 65,309,100 64,752,125, 68,302,820 70,240,313§ 71,153,142] 62,635,711] 52,372,403) 63,959,218 53,291,508) 55,063,693] 55,520,073] 55,255,620 
12} 10,102,621] 14,675,669] 13,242,357! 16,636,375] 29,268, bal 35,050,575{ 36,078,048] 39,421,959] 8,939,803 10,800,000} 18,756,087) 17,292,545] 13,030,784) 11,708,617} 7,075,000 

4,000,000] 7,932,100} 8,311,000] 7,018,700] 5,431,700 15735. 700 11,134,900 17,710,400 7,000,000 
D0} 8,150,300 3,205,500} 3,914,500 2,110,400] 19,424,900 3,208,400} 12,701,447 4,054,690 
18] 2,055,123) 2,960,436 2,448,470] 2,752,797] 2,793,313, 7,154,751] 6,304,255] 10,089,770] 5,742,568] * 4,623,614) 4,820,°06] 4,499,772 3,834,935] 4,261,005] 4,137,524 
21] 86,455,645! 88,748,086] 91,827,424] 94.929,479|106,160,325,128,374.986 }23,047-516}131,799,771| 80,596,482] 69,697 464 87,290,024! 76,547, 3671 8 83,191,173| 72,811,862| 75,156,361 | 60,073,000 
ieee m — ————— = - a eee — — {| —— - eS ee 
a ! 
52| 20,771,872] 20,996,053) 21,555,401) 22,100,845) 22,890,919] 24,055,666] 26,292,4965 27,176,930} 31,392,890] 29,166,085] 28,873,638] 29,737,639) 29,126,973) 29,469,162! 29,214,855 98,089 585 
BB eee ig seer t5] | 217,826) 228,350) 233,706] 238,808] 242,264) 259,970] 265.400] 284,589] 217,699] 214,393] 216,419) 277,314) | 216,042) 2” 
yy 10,904,451) 11,660,601] 12,502,860) 13,483 160 15,379,262} 14,190,963] 18,452,096] 13,253,601} 14,518,291] 15,352,766] 16,305,591} 17,510,629) 17,219,957| 15,811,710] 7,482,325 
62} 1,610,563) 1,862,944) 1,815,105 1,556, 735] 1,835,369] 2,081,530] 2,256,707} 3,014,003} 2,196,178] 1,815,927! 2,200,414] 779,992] 1,849,220) 2,219,602) 1,430,597] 1,131,122 
31| 32,781,591 33,986,223) 35,248,933) 36,388,790, 38,413,147| 41,755,285] 42,912,430} 43,902,999] 47,108,069] 45,784,892] 46,704,517 47,097,616) 48,763,240) 49,186,035} 46,733,204 | 36,696,032 
38 1,830,305 7,811,426) 7,786,288) 7,763,998 7,735,464] 7,714,448] 7,688,078] 7,669,014] 7,634,756] 7,605,961] 7,578,273 7,549,032, 7,526,606} 7,500,000) 7,500,000] 7,400,000 
~ 24,951,286] 26,174,797| 27,462,645) 28,624,792 30,707,683] 34,040,237! 35,224,352] 36,233,985] 39,473,313] 38,178,931] 39,126,244] 39,548,584) 41,236,634] 41,686,032) 39,232,204} 29,296,032 
2} 1,638,677) 1,606,039) 1,533,110} 1,472,404 1,635,601] 1,595.350] 1,561,120] 1,555,408] 1,724,7421 2,303,662| 2,376,080) 2,538,666, 2,134,214 2/268,941| 2,041,440] 2,143,006 
39) 185,470) 90,955] 118,187] 109,693 112,748) “113,176] 114,032] 126,613] 128,515] 130,6:6] 129,627] 129,988} 132,081) 133.078) 1 597 g91 1 9,800,000 
. , 187,262 789,755} 775,400} 596,549” 582,675] 391,056] 410,503 364,118} 358,582 451,403] 483,471] — $89,167, 438,339] 476,874|) ” 2 dies 
re Hyer 19,236,037) 20,058,412) 19,540,679] 20,500,339] 21,996,624} 21,961,567§ 16,373,870 9.516.325) 6,473,063] 6,521,714] 6,395,553| 6,387,800] 5,943,880) 5,193,642] 5,613,151 
pagan Penny 184 4,652,332] 4,557,509] 4,252,410] 3.404.598] 4,480.799% 2,963,892) 2,661,712] 1,435,40i| 1,407,808] 1,538,209| 1,401,585] 1,337,923) 1,007,821] 1,364,328 
4 11,353,300 12,591,041 11,357,623) 13,753,163] 15,382,050! 18,500,985] 16,532,945 2 94 y70 97 ¢ 8-607,497] 7,014,494) 7,255,646) 7,719,924) 7,941,513) 7,854,115 i 606.9141 1.351.988 
67) 5,847,762] 5,872,054] 7,178,677] 10,116,196] 9,605,313! 10,968,525} 17,062,610 ¢ > '*>!37) 4 449'085] 2,600,370] 1,261,398] 1,730,727| 984,911] 1,078,665) ¢ "7"? — 
. 1,400,000 2,050,000) 2,060,193) 2,977,747] | 5,315,828] 11,294,416} 10,024,624) 11,035,248; 1,731,140 7,502 206 426 
a pay meng 2,921,523) 5,294,417] 4,432,293) 2,888,500) 4,700,417] 8,723,986} 7,277,032} 2,581,148 25,771 60,079 53,101 49,129 48,038| 529,962 
~ Be 20,491} 1,459,434) 2,270,868! 1,962,636] 5,652,231) 4,010,350] 2.384,592, 3,371,175] 3,909,162f 2,509,068! 2,620,891] 1,855,948) 2,616,700} 2,370,043! 2,105,797 | 2,475,831 
S| 2,816,569 2,886,201) 2,934,876] 3,096,582] 3,973,243) 3,504,938] 3,573,261] 3,683,663] 3,740,985 8,460,610| 3,523,440, 3,364,324| 3,269,566| 3,267,634| 3,277,130 
i 929,100; 877,700) 16,499,800 14,340,930] 6,855,200] 7,934,300) 594,169 
89] 84,797,081] 88,799,551) 94,360,728! 99,004,241|107,644,085| 122.235.6604 129,742.399} 190,905.958 86,507,962] 72,196,882! 86,685,807| 79,668,423] 82,053,378| 74,559,821| 70,114,791 | 58,444,340 
oe a 8 eee Ce ee ee ge eee nna NE nENEoncEnnnEesapeanenennnseneesee=neenss—t 
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No. I1.—STATEMENT of the INCOME and EXPENDITURE of the 





Government of IRELAND, from the Period of 















































































































































YEARS 1800. | 1801. 1802. 1803. 1804. 1805. | 1806. 1807. 1808. 1809. 1810. | 1811. | 1812. 1813. 
| 
INCOME. £. Zz. £. Zz £. e| et L. £. L. £. £. £. £. 
1. Customs ..cceceeceeeeeeees| 2,750,626 3,208,123] 4,355,491! 3,938,465] 4,614,691 | 4,506,078) 4,915,844 | 5,772,066 | 52,823,919] 3,208,771] 2,382,463 | 2,533,625 | 2,898,565 | 2,988,90 
4 Aa aaa REE 03,000,119} 2,289,277 | 2,749,156 | 3,004,984} 3,942,355 | 3,244.08 
S$. Stamps ..ccceeceeeeeeeeeeee| 190,259] 295,182] 292,346] 297,102] 491,168] 615,591) 696.481] 720,076] 769,333] 818,469} 821,709 887,676] 910,313] 953,30 
BME incaiscsinonees 74,625| 119,752} 128,556] 125,715] 141,709] 166,808} 164,023/ 177,259| 195,175] 207,259] 235,955| 238.881] 238,879] 250,65 
b. Poundage, Pells, &c....... , 35,105 48,020 59,460 47,217 44,411 41,393} 40,429 29,545! 35,302 $4,777 35,039 33,372 36,775 41,97 
6 From Great Britain Lottery..| 129,594 | 433,500} 419,417] 197,931 42,250} 179,133, 192,901] 224,904] 123,681] 158,738] 188,951| 112.937] 126,208] 132.61 
7. Giiw by Exchange ..........| 62,065) 34,781 62,325} 107,173 51.391 | 129 15,793 | 3,177 2,838 3,389 4.041 44,48 
&. Sundries vvesesececeee} 196,227] 119,449} 60.800! 153,088] 104,518] 108,076 288,133] 136.905/ 127,745] 115,985) 102,193! 191,705] 162,938] 163,24 
4 Tinie ‘ 449 | 
| | | i 

9 Total...ssss.+e2+ £| 3,306,496 | 4,286,092) 5,495,851| 4,751,143] 5,545,920] 5,668,479 | 6,297,941| 7,086,727 | 7,078,451 | 6,828,414| 6,528,086 | 6,937,215 | 7,616,066| 7,819,28 

7. | | i mat “4 
10. Drawbacks .......-/ 91,811 | 300,459| 983,656] 309,116} 367,388] 268,817| 238,036] 285,571) 257,099| 219,198] 505,702] 313.378] 195,471] 199,34 
i. Balances ........--| 805,132] 523,399] 688,404 | 787,312] 1,135,954] 1,175,492 | 1,185,176] 1,299,026 | 1,133,785] 1,125,873] 1,052,236 | 1,173,094] 1,116,220] 1,185,38 
12. Total Deduction ..£; 896,943 823,858 | 1,072,061 | 1,087,428] 1,503,292 1,444,339 | 1,493,212] 1,584,597 | 1,390,834] 1,328,071 | 1,557,938] 1,486,472] 1,311,691 | 1,314,73 
13. Actual Taxation .. £2} 2,409,493 | 3,462,234| 4,353,790 | 3,663,715} 4,042,628| 4,994,131 | 4,874,729 5,502,130 | 5,687,617 | 5,490,343] 4,970,148] 5,450,143] 6,304,375| 6,504,55 
14. Loans raised in Ireland .....| 2,100,000 42,886 | 1,625,000 11,400} 1,250,000 2,000,000 53,000 | 2,000,000] 1,250,000 6,198| 2,600,000] 1,513.000} 2,000,00 
15. Ditto in Great Britain.......| 1,487,123] 3,787,877 | 2,166,666 | 2,166,667 | 4,074,709} 4,941,284] 2,359,006] 2,924,747 | 3,389,728] 3,011,919] 5,647,359| 3.406,599| 4.778,137| 5,575,86 
16. Total Income ....£| 5,996,616| 7,292,997| 8,145,456| 5,841,782 9,367,331 | 9,165,415 | 9,233,735 6,479,871 | 11,017,345 9,752,262 | 10,623,705 | 11,457,342 | 12,595,512] 14,080,41 
| \ —~ awe eer ne 

EXPENDITURE. 

17. Interest of Debt ...........} » 972,944] 1,581,503] 1,445,754] 1,566,222] 1,924,579! 2,059,634 2,976,656 | 9,972,035 | 2,493,554| 2,659,954] 2,761,032] 3,029,099| 3,054.946| 3,416,3¢ 
18. Management....-.--eeeeeee- 15,685 14,557 15,492 20,197 24,639 27,046 32,997 | 12,869 19,999 18,450 20,687 93.505 22,77 
19, Sinking Fund ..............| 221,004] 444,798; 464,199| 515,824| 666,829) 756.857 859,663] 954,045 | 1,053,031 | 1,178,133] 1,286,144] 1,430,801 1,560,316] 1,687.0: 
20: Interest on Exchequer Bills .. 47,366 96,666 | 91,768 53,123 95,165 30,877 3,006 9,890 8,288 29,940 832,118 18,451 96,196 122, 6: 
Ql. Issues..ceeeeseeeceecce,cee-| 331,667] 1,954,215| 2,219,628] 1,601,314] 1,815,398] 891,861) 454,418 17,490} 444,931! 583,266] 1,965,822] 1,664,725 | 3,143,268! 3,252.76 
29. Local Purposes ......2-.+00+ 20,683 10,432 99,539 $8,599 18,783 24,763 15,170 20,596 10,139 21,814 28,276 53,290 38,4! 
93. Civil List, &c..........-262-| 183,000] 490,614/ 539,832| 444,471] 475,517) 450.092} 426.319| 427,895| 445,441 32,798} 429,873] 448,536] 474,301} 481,6 
WA. Bounties, &c.....ccceescees 90,499 15,533| 36,512 88,491 73,208; 93,815; 121,763) 204,171 | 238,535) 168,113] 186,314] 150,216] 143,083] 123, 0: 
a RR TR 324.899, 155,000] 223,067} 400,000| 650,000| $74,475] 519,184} 600,417| —680,200{ 525.405] 519.579] 514,547] 56300 
26, Army Ordinary ............| 2,740,189] 3,229,583 2,937,901 | 2,056,006 | 3,428,842) 2,926,862] 2,679,545 | 2,947,171 | 3,161,780] 3,314,477| 2,750,234 | 2,940,583 | 3,208,879] 3,057.5: 
07, ——- Extraordinary ........ 353,193} 319,651|  650,000| 489,578] 331,399] 496,124| 463,524] 360,091 176.935] 190.918] 216,662] 470,398 54,7 
98. Miscellaneous ......ssse0++.| 242,465] 559,809! 288,702] 274,198] 239,137] 266,620] 285,651] 512,198}  339,932| 397,872 55.172 | 798,441 536,4 
29. Vote of Credit........eeeee+| 217,811 | 290,808| 192,963] 212,482 7,906 90,455| 418,230} 229,433] 169,804] 172,568 33,53 41,6 
30. Charges of Collection........| 250,376} 402,011 | 411,156 440,715} 449,963) 451,545] 455,752 528,771| 646,790} 788,318} 377,681 898,264 895,12 897,6 
$1. Grand Total of Expenditure] 5,297,322 | 9,479,192! 8,228,092 8,239,269 | 10,209,188} 9,165,471 | 8.993.406 | 9,094,936 | 10,183,085 | 10,662,578| 11,231,089 12,258,890 | 12,671,402 | 14.995.5 


























No. Hi.—Statement ofthe Revenve of Irevanp, fromthe Period 
of the Union of its Exchequer with that of Great Britain, on the 
5th Jan. 1817 to the present Time. 

















































YEARS | 1817. 1818. | 1819. 1820. | Is2l. | 1822. 
£. . £. a ae Se 

1. CUStOMS...eccesecceeecseereececeesree| 2,181,799 2,317,412 2,223,842 1,890,823 2,247,410 2,190,632 
oo, ‘aaeed Saeed Vases) “mete Sausey “aaa 
3. Stamps 7 00,5 564,035 9,397 | 76, 588,649 
4. Tanck oo “T}with exci 416,928) 364,219 $39,411) 378,689} 294,826 
5. Post-Offic 186,737 187,610} 191,015) 187,671} 191,116} 227,992 
BS coo 7,118 9,361 10,560 9,206 9,924 7,870 

?. setae s “ 192,490 208,035} 203,382 98,338 144,670 ‘ieee 
8. Local Duties ........secececeeees nee 55,900 57,574) 58,627 53,698 52,603 3940 

f 
9. Total Receipt ....cccceceeeL| 5,041,411) 6,078,507) 5,725,894) 5,107,491) 5,602,407) 5,440,711 
10. Drawbacks ......... eesoseses| 118,861] 121,901] 149,302] 174,139, 250,526] 306,8¢7 
Il. Balances  .esecceeee adieaeena 307.710 255,883 190,908 231,341 196.877 287,758 
12. Charges of Collection......] 891,226} 880,317; 854,912) 867,076, $94,200) 883,140 
13. Total Deduction .........£] 1,317,797) 1,258,101) 1,225,122] 1,272,556 1,341,603] 1,477,725 
| : eae Reeds 

14. Actual Nett Revenue ...£} 4 623.614! 4.820.406! 4,499,772) 3.834.935: 4.281,005| 3.913.986 














e*s Since the annexed observations were concluded, a declaration of the pre- 
sent state of the finances and condition of Great Britain has been made to Par- 
liament, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, (Monday, 23d February), when, 
according to the reports in the daily papers, he is represented as having asserted 
as his belief, that the country was in a state of unexampled prosperity ; and 
there does not appear to have been an individual representative of the interests 
of the people present to controvert or deny such aconclusion. If the country 
wxeally be in a state of unexampled prosperity, God forbid, that any one should 
presume to arrest its course, or question the fact; but the assertion, and let it 
be remembered it is nothing but assertion, unsupported by every* thing like 
proof, is most unequivocally pronounced to be untrue; and, so far from the 
country being in a course of prosperity, the greater portion of the people are, at 
the present moment, suffering the extreme ot privation and distress; and, aggre- 
gately and fully viewed, the country is seen in a course of increasing accelera- 
tion towards irretrievable ruin; it is true, that the danger is not visible or ob- 
vious to common observation ; it is rendered obscure and invisible by the daz- 
zling illusion of an unparalleled extent of nominal representations of amount, 
mistaken by the vain, designing, and superficial for real wealth; but, like a 
vessel near a sunken rock, in a smooth sea, with a gentle but stedfast breeze, 
and a brilliant radiance overhead; the ruin is more certain because the danger 
is unseen ; who would suppose that danger was near whilst the pilot of the state 
indulges in such flowery expatiations as the following? ‘* Every thing, (says the 
Right Honorable Gentleman) prospers with us—the finances exhibit excess, 
trade is flourishing, capital actually floats about, seeking for employment; now 
is the opportunity, therefore, (says he,) to cut the bonds of ancient prejudice, 
which shackle the nation’s energies, that it may spring forward with a new start 
in the pursuit of national wealth. Parliament (says he) has the gratifying view, 
on all hands, of smiling plenty—the unrestrained animation of industry—content- 
ment and prosperity, peace and order, joined hand-in-hand, issuing from the 
portals of an ancient and constitutional nonarchy—to enliven the hearts of a 
happy, united, and a grateful people.” This flowery expatiation either merits re- 
gard, or it does not; the inferences deducible from it are either true or untrue; 
and, if the latter, not only he that uttered them, but they who sat with so much 
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813. 1814, | 1815. |. 1816. 
| 
£. £. | £. £. 

988,906 | 2,634,864 | 2,764,592 | 2,194,715 
244,085) 4,262,165/ 4,509,908 | 4,071,345 
153,307 | 928,398 761,329) 735,605 
250,656| 252,884;  264,948/ 260,039 
41,978 40,466{ 35,209 10,578 

132,618 | 196,961} 106,43 180,616 
44,483 49,370! 52,765 52,274 

163,216} 203,093| 160,280| 208,437 
19,284 | 8,498,202 | \8,665,469 | 7,733,599 
129,345] 207,748;  170,498| 369,477 
185,381 | 1,136,384 | 1,160°185 | 1,159,337 
314,726 | 1,344,192 | 1,330,683 | 1,528,814 
504,558 | 7,154,070 | 7,334,786 | 6,204,785 
100,000 | 2,678,700; — 330,500 | 6,600 
515,862 | 5,059,098 | 10,761,189 | 2,752,822 
080,410| 14,891,868 | 18,426,474 | 8,964,207 
ee 
416,362 | 3,724,293 | 3,990,534] 4,399,461 
22,771 24,594 28,441! 30,305 
687,038 | 1,997,801 | 2,230,351 | 2,434,428 
122,648} 193,354| 119,844 | 126,500 
252,763 | 4,496,937 | 9,033,921 | 3,836,869 
38,489 40,157 48,802| 43,691 

481,637| 471,460} 500,915 | 584,066 
122,055| 133,036 64,964| 35,524 
563,005} 487,868] 424,556] 140,000 
057,592 | 2,819,206 | 2,545,767 | 2,172,641 
54,717] 195,705] 177,715) 196,187 
536,459 | 659,022] 576,671 | 592,626 
41,622 37,276 54.209} 201,261 
897,654]  969,561| 1,039,731 | 1,014,373 
16,130,203 | 20,836,483 | 15,626,933 
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The statements, herewith exhibited, need no introductory appeal or apology; minds, 
so constructed as not at once to appreciate their value and importance, are anworthy 
of the country whose financial resources they exhibit; by the candid, the intelligent, 
and the enquiring part of the community, they cannot fail to be regarded as the 
proudest and most interesting financial display the world has yet beheld; and, when 
viewed with reference to the magnitude of the amounts alone, must excite in the breast 
of every Englishman, feelings of the proudest exultation, at the unt ded and indefini 
extent of the resources of the country; but how painful and appalling the sensation, 
when viewed with reference to their perverse misapplication ; if, instead of being applied, 
as they have been, in attempting to subdue the exertions of men struggling to rescue 
themselves from the chains and thraldom of mental and political oppression, and for 
three and twenty years covering the fairest portion of Europe with desolation and blood, 
and then to form a league to entangle, enslave, subdue, and subjugate alike both body 
and mind,—if, instead of such a perverse and unhappy application as this, they had been 
administered with common sense, reason, and justice, in endeavouring to enlarge and 
justly regulate the moral and intellectual faculties of man, with what ineffable delight 
might the picture then be contemplated ; instead of beholding the greater portion of the 
people of England sunk; as they now are, to the lowest possible degree, in the scale of 
subsistence ; involved fin all the censequences of physical and moral degradation, and 
the aggregate interests of the country rendered subservient to the sport of wanton 
speculation, and to the caprice of tyranny and priestcraft; we might then have beheld 
the people of England at large in the full enjoyment of every comfort; and, all the 
various gradations of society aiffusing a reciprocal influence on each other. With what 
sort of feelings can the race of statesmen look upon the picture, who have so perverted 
their trast, as to have reduced the greater portion of the British people froma condition of 
high morai and physical power, and domestic comfort, to a condition of demoralization, 
and utter destitution of all social enjoyment; their talents and conduct may, by future 
ages, be regarded with the like feelings; we in our day regard the physics and the 
policy of the Chinese ; but what compensation is this to the millions who are now suffering 
under the extreme of privation and distress? It is, however, useless to lament the past ; 
the business of Englishmen is with the future; and the statements here exhibited, with 
the explanatory observations which follow, may serve as a beacon to future ages, not 
only in warning them to avoid the consequences inevitably resulting from speculative and 
wanton experiment and temporising expediency, but in guiding them in the paths of 
precision and rectitude, which, with such resources as the statements exemplify, cannot 
fail to lead them to the goal of honor and of giory. a 

As the correctness or not of the statements will doubtless be the first question with every 
matter-of-fact and stedfast observer, the explanation, in the first place, shall be directed 
to state the sources and order of accounts from which they have been compiled. There 
does not appear to have been any regular accounts of Income and Expenditure presented to 
parliament prior to 1801; since when, down to 1823, they have been annually presented 
ana printed in unifornrorder. In 1797, a Special Committee of Parliament was appointed 
(to enquire into the finances of the country, and to revise and arrange the Accounts) 
denominated “the Finance Committee,” who drew up a Report, filling two crown folio 
volumes, (x111. and x1v- Commons’ Reports), of about 1000 pages each. In one of these 
volumes a tolerably clear exposition of the Income and Expenditure of Great Britain for 
the year 1797, ending on the Sth January, 1798, is exhibited; and some attempt at an 
exhibition of the same thing, for 1796, also appears: the volumes, also, contain a great 
extent of information in detail of very considerable interest; but, as a whole, the labors 
of the Committee, as exhibited in the Report in question, may be said— 





“ To puzzle by explanation, 
And obscure by elucidation.” 


And there are, in the Journals Office of the Commons, printed statements of the 
Income and Expenditure in each year, from the 5th January, 1798, to the Sth January, 
1800; that is, for the years 1798 and 9; but copies of which, do not appear to kave been 
distributed to the members, as has been the case since 1800. From the accounts of those 
two years, and from those regularly laid before Parliament since 2800, the statements 
here exhibited have been compiled; but a complete financial history of the country, 
during the period of the war, became a desideratum, for want of an authentic account 
of the Income and Expenditure during the first tour years. In a return made to 
Parliament on the 19th Jane, 1815, (paper, 412) a note states, that ** previously to the 
year 1798, the public accounts were not made out or laid before Parliament in such a 
collected form as to enable a return being made without much investigation and labor ;” 
and, in consequence, no return was ever made until the close of the session 1822, when an 
account was obtained for each year, from Michaelmas, 1792, to Michaelmas, 1797; from 
which the amounts in the five yeafs, 1793-7, in the statements herewith, have been 
compiled; and which, as regards the Income, will be seen to differ in torm from the 
accounts in the following years, in exhibiting only the nett, instead of the gross amount 
of taxes; this is called the Exchequer Account; and is the same order of account which 
is exhibited quarterly in the newspapers at the present day; but which does not 
represent a true state of the taxation, within six to eight million per annum; it exhibits 
it within about one million per annum at the former period; the chain of the history is 
however broken, in the quarter from Michaelmas, 1797, to the 5th January, 1798, but 
this is to be regretted with reference to the high finish of the accounts rather than as 
it affects their general interest. Sufficient being now exhibited to unveil the mystery in 
which the financial operations of the first five years of the war have, for so long a period, 
been enveloped, it will be seen that the Income of the first five years, 1793-7, exceeds, 
by the enormous sum of about ¢5 millions, the sum shewn to have been expended; the 
space which this sheet of paper affords will be insufficient to contain those observations 
which the subject pointed out demands ; an early opportunity, however, is intended, to 
be availed of for that purpose ; in the mean time, the broad fact is submitted to the serious 
reflection of the public. The only other great and glaring discrepancy which the 
account exhibits, that is, as regards the totals, is in the year 1816, when about three 
millions more is charged for interest on the unredeemed debt, than was actually due, 
and which excess of charge remains to this day, unexplained and unaccounted for; an 
examination of the accounts of the respective years, in detail, present other discrepancies 
equally glaring and discreditable, (to use ne harsher term) to those already aaverted to; 
such, for instance, as during the whole period of funding for one and twenty years, whilst, 
on the credit side of the account, the amount for which Stock has been created, and 
Annuities paid, has been credited less the amount deducted, for disconnt on prompt- 
payment, and the amount charged by the Bank for receiving the subscriptions to the 








two Kingdoms, on the 5th January, 1817. 





































































respective loans ; a corresponding amount has heen regularly charged onthe debit side of 
the account, making a sum total of nearly four millions excess of charge, or a short credit 
inthe receipts to that amount, which resolves itself into the same thing. Again, in 1815 
and 1816, the sum of 786,698/. is charged for debentures created in 1813, paid off, which sum 
has never been accounted for in the receipts. As a contrast to this gulping by millions, it 
cannot fail to be equally amusing and interesting to the British people to see the 
fractional and minute solicitude and regard manitested in their favor by the public 
administrators of their interests.—Turning over, indiscrimi ly, the of the 
respective years, the following items of credit presented themselves :— 

In the accounts for the year 1806, folio 61, is the following credit, under the head of 
Monies, paid into the Exchequer :—Paid by Fludyer Maitland and Co. on account 
of woollen cloths sold for the public service ° . . . 3.5 

And, at the same page, is a further credit of monies received from Colonel Thomas 
Nepean, on account of building a Court-honse and Gaol in Newfoundland in 1788 0 9 Ih 

And in 1807, folio 62, there is credited 3 Imprest monies repaid by Lord Castlereagh 013 0 

Ditto by Lord Melville ° . ° . ° ° -O11 6G 

And in 1809, folio 36, is the following—Imprested from the Earl of Liverpool 
between the llth of May, 1804, and the 6th of February, 1806, on account of 
Secret Service . ° ° ° . . . - 0 

At page 126, for the year 1819, under the head of Arrears and Balances of Public 
Accountants of the United Kingdom, the amount of arrears and balances, stated 
to be due on the 5th of January, 1820, from William Gillespie, collector of excise 
at Tiviotdale, is ° ° ° e . ° ° ° 

And at page 226, for the same year, an account exceeding 62,0001. for disburse- 
ments for deserters from the French Army in Spain, during the years 1810 to 1813, 
a worked out to the 340th part of a penny, the fractional balance brought down 

cing . ° ° £7428 8 11.9% 

To offer any comment on the contrast would be a waste of time; it is its own best com- 
mentary, it speaks for itself. 
The other features of magnitude claiming attention, are the amounts remitted to, 

and received from Ireland, lines 23 and 40; and the Sinking Fund, line 27; these items tend 
to swell the totals of the account in the aggregate of the period to the extent of about 350 
millions; the absurdity and impolicy of which are fully exemplified in the resolntions 
relative to the National Debt, and operations of the Smking Fand, submitted to Parlia- 
ment in the session of 1822, paper No. 557, and entered on the Journals, Jovis 25° die Juli. 
The amounts remitted to lreland were Loans, raised (as was pretended) for the specific 
service of Ireland, but guaranteed by England, and, subsequent to 1802, a further sum is 
remitted, purporting to be one-third of the proceeds of the Lottery in England; and the 
amounts in line 23, sabsequent to 1797, purport to be for Interest and Sinking Fund on the 
loans raised in England ; and, in 1812, an account was made out, bringing Ireland in debt to 
Great Britain to the amonnt of several millions, under a clause in the Act of Union, 
which stipulates that Ireland shall bear two seventeenths of the expence of the United 
Kingdom, and the excess of amount, remitted 1n the years 1813—16, is purported to be on 
account of arrears, and quota, of such stipulated portion of expenditure.—On the 5th of 
January, 1817, the two Exchequers of Great Britain and Ireland were united, and the 
amounts in line 23, subsequent to 1816, (noted by a *) imply the net amount of revenue raised 
in lreland, (vide statement, 3) and, from that date, the expenditure of the United 
Kingdom is included in the statement for Great Britain; that is, there is but one account 
of expenditure since 1816. The war customs and excise, first levied in 1798, were not re- 
turned separately, in the five years 1800—1804; part of them expired with the termina- 
tion of the war; but the greater portion were consolidated, and rendered permanent in 1817; 
the diminution in the customs, subsequent to 1818, does not arise from remission or dimi- 
nation of rate, or falling off in commerce, so much as from part of the tax on tea, spirits, 
tobacco, &c. &c. being wholly transferred to the excise, by which the excise was propor- 
tionably increased. 

The item of Taxation mainly affected by the termination of the war was the Property 
Tax, line 11, which species of tax was first denominated Income Tax, converted into 
Property Tax, on the renewal of the war subsequent to the peace of Amiens, and the rate 
doubled by the short administration in 1807, The amounts in col. 12(Income Tax) subse- 
quent to 1802 up to 1816 ; (15 years) purport to be for arrears ; the amounts, in the same line, 
subsequent to 1815,(noted by a *) are unclaimed dividends; not that the Income Tax has 
ceased, for arrears still continue to be wrung from the wreck of means; the amount cre- 
dited in 1821, was 232. 18s. 74d. and in 1822, 7414. Ls. Od. included in line 4; and the Pro- 
perty Tax, it will be seen, m the same manner, continues like a vampire, to suck the last 
drop of blood that remains, from its impoverished victims, - 

In 1822, another Committee was appointed, to revise the form and manner of making up 
the national accounts; and, in that year, a different form was adopted, in some respects, 
for the better; but,as a whole, they continue as impertectasever. The little improvement 
of detail does not compensate for the inconvenience occasioned by the variation in form 
from the preceding years. 

The amounts in the year 1823, are taken from the balance sheet statement presented to 
Parliament at the commencement of the session; but, though differing in form from the 
statements exhibited quarterly, does not exhibit the extent of taxation by about 6 millions ; 
it is exhibited here, for the purpose of contrast with the regular order of accounts, which 
are not made up and presented to Parliament before June or July in each year. 

As regards the irregularity of the Income and Expenditure in several of the years, 
it will be seen, that on an average of five or seven years they shew an approximation 
towards equalization; the inequality in the years specifically, being occasioned, mainly, 
by the greater or lesser amount of bills and balances at the end of each year, not only 
in the Exchequer, but in the hands of the collectors and receivers of the several depart- 
ments of the revenue; but, after every reasonjis advanced in endeavouring to account 
for the various discrepancies which appear, an examination of the ciple on which 
the national finances are conducted, with reference to the order and arrangement of the 
accounts, is calculated to excite the most fearful forebodings, in the event of any sudden 
emergency requiring great national energy and increase of financial means ; whilst ve 
national accounts, in detail, in some of the departments, are arranged and conducted 
a way in the highest degree creditable to the superintendants of such departments. 4. 
general arrangements and practice at the Exchequer and Treasury are complex, confus -« 
and pedantic; and, asreproachtul to the talents of those who controul those dep 
ments, as they are calculated to prove injurious to the best interests oF the natic 
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